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^•» 


MR.    COLERIDGE  S    OBLIGATIONS    TO    8CHELLDSG,   AXD    THE    VKFAIH 
VIEW   OF   THE   SUBJECT   FRBSElfTEB  IS  BLACKWOOD*S   MAGAZECE. 

Some  yean  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  mj  Father's  worls 
was  distantly  eontemj^ting  a  new  edition  of  the  Biograpkia 
LUeraria,  hot  had  not  yet  hegtm  to  examine  the  text  carefhlly 
with  a  view  to  this  ohject,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  March,  1640,  in  which  ''  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  Schelling,"  are  pointed  ont ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
Schelling  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more 
through  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  Whether 
or  no  my  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philo^pher 
are  virtually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  un&dr- 
ness  which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself: 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  fully  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured 
that  by  readers  in  general,— and  I  have  had  some  experience  on 
this  point  already, — no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
in  that  paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
the  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
the  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  part  of 
it  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  artful  purloiner  and  selfish 
plunderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
tone  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
meaning.     Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  1  think  they  never  Juxve 
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rested,  upon  Coleridge's  name  ;  the  protest  here  ^entered  is  a 
duty  to  his  memory  firom  myself  rather  than  a  work  necessary 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  less 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  brought  against  my  Father  by  the  author  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admissions  as  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  against  a  charge  of  "  imgenerous  concealment  or 
intentional  plagiarism*'  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  partic- 
ular references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  from 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
so  much.  The  plaintifl*  opens  his  case  with  giving  as  the  wJwle 
of  this  defence  of  my  Father's, — (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,) — certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon  Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  BiograpJua  Literaria  ; 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  "  what- 
ever in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
wlwlly  attributed  to  hiniy'  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridge  has  de- 
frauded Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment on  these  two  grounds,  first,  that  very  *'  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  which  he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  for  ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  o'wti  words,  his 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  which 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  affirmed  that  he 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  he  proposed  to 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  another,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spoken 
of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  uUention :  but  it  never  yet  has 
been  proved,  after  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  Mr.  Coleridge  iTitcnded  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  part 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  he  has,  by 

•  The  passages  borrowed  by  my  Father  from  Schelling  and  Maasz  are 
pointed  out  in  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  oc- 
cur. For  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore,  readers  are 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  cliapters  v.  vii.  viii.  ix,  xii. 
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Mr.  Coleridge's  means,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  even  for  an 
hour.  With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt- 
less to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
c€  Sch^Ung  without  himself  making  those  distinct  and  accurate 
references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re- 
quired as  tnirely  as  h^  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ? 
Why  he  so  acted  those  who  best  knew  him  can  well  imderstand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  uncouscientiousness  : 
they  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  sufficient  both  for  Schelling  and 
for  himself.  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  who  knew  his  literarj'  habits  will  believe, 
the  passages  from  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed /or  the  occasion,  but  merely  transferred  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  con- 
tents. It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passages  for  compositions  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
as  all  who  know  liis  careless  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
have  noted  down  accurately  the  particular  works  and  portions 
of  works  from  which  they  came. 

**  But  even  with  the  fullest  conviction,"  says  Archdeacon 
Hare,  "  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  that  he 
should  have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
volume  without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
undoubtedly  is.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
from  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  with  obeervations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  matters  as 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  then  of  ex- 
tracts and  abstracts  firom  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  firom  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  oot,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  Ibrget  whose  i»operty  it  was,  especially 
when  he  had  made  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  by  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  I  know  from 
experience,  having  mysdf  been  lately  purzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  firom  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  befiire  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own."* 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  woric,  "  I 
have  not  indeed  (eheu  f  res  anguUa  domi .')  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfiiUy  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance 
afforded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love.'*  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  Dar- 
legung,  kc.  Exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  (he  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  the  improveil  doctrine  of  FicJUe)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  "  observations 
firom  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,"!  without  specifying 
the  particular  work  firom  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  undertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  loveof  tcisdotn,  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  tcisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  my  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  accouut  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied, 
when  he  had  "  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason'^  in  the 
"  schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley  ;"  and  then, 

*  From  Mr.  Harems  defeoc«  of  Coleridge  in  the  British  Magmine  of  Jao- 
imry,  18S6,  pp.  20,  21. 

f  See  p.  250.  Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  BL  of  this  passage  I 
•hall  have  to  speak  again  further  on 
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after  doing  honor  to  Kiuit  and  jusdee  to  Fiohte,  he  speaks  of 
Srhdling  by  name,  and  mentions  every  work  of  his  to  tchich  he 
ever  owed  any  thing.  The  "  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Meihode  des 
Academischen  Studium,"  which,  as  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioned  as  containing  the  word  Inrdns-Mdung,  the  original, 
as  is  siq^Msed,  of  his  "  esemplastic,"  he  never  poesesMd  and  prob- 
ahij  nerer  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
he,  natorally  enough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
hi  J  either  Ibigot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
work  his*  preTioas  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
eiB  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Schelling  was  new,  such  particu- 
larity as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
passage  he  had  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  woiks 
of  Schelling,  which  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possesEion,  when  he 
composed  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
entitled  it  Schelling's  Natur- P hilosophie  ! — that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  its  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  cue,  which 
it  prohnhly  wore  upon  its  back.  No  comment  is  made,  indeed, 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  uiges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  oyer 
again  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  which  is  borrowed  can 
ev^r,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  so 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  new  form  in 
which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engrafts  upon 
it,  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  furnished  the  sab- 
stance,  in  the  one  case,  or  the  nudeuSy  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
celled because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well  as  grati-* 
tude  would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obli- 
gation will  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.  And  surely 
if  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father's 
mind,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borrowed  passages  ap- 
pear his  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.  It  has  been  well 
of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 

**  Easy  vamping  talents  lies 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  ditguiter 
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This  IB  the  plan  which  all  crafty  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  which  nnmberless  writera  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, but  doubtless  unawares  to  themselves ;  there  being  &r  less 
of  conscious,  &r  more  of  unconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  worid  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  repeated  the 
very  words  of  Schelling,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
for  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  mcum  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tumm, 
when  he  took  whole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — whose  writings,  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  consider- 
able in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly  ?  From  his  accuser's  bluster- 
ing conclusion — "  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out !"  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  pains  to  prevent 
his  "plagiarism*'  from  coming  out, — that  with  the  "stealthy 
pace"  of  the  murderer  he  had  "moveil  towards  his  design  like  a 
ghost."'  Verily,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  freer  from  felonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present.* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (See  Scheii.  Abhatidl.  zur  ErlaiUer,  des 
Id.  der  Wissen9chaftsldire).i     "  But  from  this  reference,'*  a^ks 

•  •  "Of  a  truth,"*  aays  Mr.  Hare,  *'if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  be 
never  would  have  stol^i  half  a  doz«i  pages  from  the  head  and  front  of  that 
very  work  of  Schelling's  which  was  the  likeliest  to  fall  into  his  reader  s 
hands ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  without  detect- 
ing the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  th« 
porch  of  St.  Paul's  f  The  high  prabe  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling 
would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The  first  books  of  his 
they  would  take  up  would  be  his  Natur-Philosophif,  and  his  Tratueenden" 
tal  Idealitm  ;  these  are  the  works  which  C«>leridge  himself  mentions  ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  the  most."* — Brit.  Mag.  of 
18S5.  p.  20. 
f  St^  p  332. 
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the  eoMor,  "would  aot  a  leader  ULtoialfy  deduce  tbe  iniaenoe 
thai  C.  vae  lieie  nSeamg  to  SBhrflmg  ia  flnppiat  of  kis  tmn 
views,  and  aot  liteiall j  teandating  and  appropdatu^  tiie  Ger- 
man s  ?" 

TVoe  aie  eame  wlw  have  eyes  to  see,  and  mieroecopieallT  too» 
Imt  oofy  im  eertain  diiectkai&.  To  tinee  wfaooe  wiom  k  more 
calUic  I  addiem  tlw  plain  ^[aestion.  Did  not  mj  Father  ny  fblir 
enon^  to  pqct  evety  leader  of  a  fltndioiis  torn,  ei«y  reader  ah&e 
to  take  up  his  phiineophieaA  vismm  in  earnest,— -(and  to  whom  ebe 
-were  theae  bmiowed  pimigfi  more  than  stnn^  innds.  or  Schei- 
hn^  s  elaimi  of  the  lightest  eonreqnence  *) — into  the  way  of  eon- 
mhing  their  eripnni  nwnee  !  The  iomger  extracts  awr  mU  titker 
eiptesdy  mi mmiedged^  as  that  fiomthe  DaHegumgm  cfaap.ix- 
aad  that  hi'^inning  at  p.  Sd2  ;  or  taJben  from  the  TVviitsaai- 
demtal  Lftaiimi,  ukick  he  speaJa  oftmore  tkam.  omot,  m  fnm 
tke  mkowe-memiiemedlwealise^  of  which  he  fives  the  kmf  titie. 

Host  of  these  extracti  the  Writer  in  Blackwmd  reim.  wot  to 
tke  trtaiise,  which  muf  Pother  did  name^  hot  to  the  collertk«  at 
iai^e — the  PhOo&ophische  Schriften — ^wfaich  it  so  happeo^d  that 
he  did  mat ;  and  mmeo^ei  he  asBorts.  that  it  would  be  neit  4o  tm^ 
possible  ior  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  leierred  to  by  thi^  saioe  km; 
title,  for  that  it  it  ^  imried  amonf  a  good  many  others  in  Schei- 
ling's  Phii.  Schri/t.'^  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  oat  of  oil 
— as  if  it  eoold  not  possiJUy  enter  his  head  or  the  head  of  asy 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  ibr  it  in  the  '^  Tojnxzkc  c^ 
Schelling's  oc^leeted  Tracts"  which  my  Father  ^Kaks  oi  in  chap- 
ter ix.  If  the  wnotks  of  Scheliing  were  as  good  as  dea/i  and 
buried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  anT  £ialt  of  bi« :  had 
he  MwwH  erery  one  of  their  titles  at  tfbil  length,  and  gi^cn  an 
abstract  of  all  ther  contained,  the  bill  ci  &re.  at  that  time,  would 
haTe  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  GnlL  and  bare  his 
unmetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  eonsidered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  lielp  to 
pfft>ve  the  truth  of  his  asserticn.  that  he  ^  regarded  Tnith  as  a 
^xia&  Tentriloqusi.  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  wands 
are   snppoaed  to  proceed^  if  only  the  wwds   are    aodibie   and 


't 


Hie  Writer  in  Blackwood,  howerer,  takes  a  very  di^rent  riew 
of  it :  ibr  rather  snppoees  the  true  intcqwetatioii  of  my  Father  s 
to  he  that  he  would  haTe  mathimg  asnihed  to  gehelling. 


.     ' 
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which  appeared  in  the  works  of  both,  though  he  desires  that 
every  thiTig  may  be,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  discovered  to  have  **  cab- 
baged from  his  works  ad  libitum."  The  style  of  these  strictures 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  things  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.  It  represents  my  Father's  apology 
as  being  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  should  gain  credit  for  the 
transcendentalism  contained  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  comparison  betwixt  his  writings  and  those  of  the  original 
transcendentahst  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.  It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  Schelling  were  not  discov- 
ered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  calculated  on  this, 
with  the  amoimt  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.  When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  in 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.  It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  ray  father  enjoyed  tlie  credit  of 
originality  ;— originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  enjoyment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser^ 
vation  on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Litcrana,  when  he  said 
that  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense, 
of  Germany,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  introducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  in  which  liglU  }ie  had 
represented  hiniself\ — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  o'WTi  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  foreign- 
ers. It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  him 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  foimded  on  the  Biographia  Lit- 
eraria,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had  been  "paraded  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  English  philosopher."  Some,  perhaps,  have  been  weary 
enough  of  hearing  him  called  tvonderful, — but  the  friends  of 
Coleridge  well  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  neglected  till 
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the  author's  name  hegan  to  nse  hy  Yaiiois  other  means :  and 
that  although  passages  of  his  writings  hare  heen  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  hare  heen  in  the  months  of 
many,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Tery  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  porti(»is  of  it  were  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  after  his  decease,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tait's  Magazine.  If  the 
transcendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biograpkia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  anfathomed  eaye  of  ocean  was 
OTer  more  imseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  for  many  a  year. 
In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  inteQectnal  wealth  we  can  not 
abstract  the  influence  upcm  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  prece- 
dent or  contemporary ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
great  Transcendentalist  may  be  reftmded,  and  whaterer  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  hare  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  senably  di- 
minished. 

In  other  quaiteis  Bir.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  denying 
his  obligations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borrowed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  which  are  brooght  tor- 
ward  in  support  of  the  charge.  His  words  on  the  subject  neither 
say  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  his  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  '•  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna, ''^-{ I  believe  it 
was  in  1604,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
forth  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
courses ;  so  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  mi^ht  be 
between  them,  on  this  head,  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that.  '-  in  think- 
ing passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  perad venture  some  chance  seedling 
might  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  Gcd  and  the  ispir- 
itualization  of  man."*  He  was  ever  more  intent  upon  the  par- 
suit  and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
that  w^ait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  this  or  that 
individual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  he  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
whose  minds  any  such  feeling  was  alien  and  inconceivable.  \  et 
no  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life  on  an  inu- 
*  Prdhee  to  the  TaWe  Talk  of  a  T.  Coleridge,  VI. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  unuBiul 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notea» 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  both 
of  thought  and  brilliant  illustration,  which  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  have  kept  back  and  presented  in  a  foim 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  himself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  1m 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  of  their  affairs,  fiir 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself.     If  hm 
was  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  other  men's  property, 
he  was  profuse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  property,  of  what  kind  soever ;  he  did  not  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.     Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's   unthankfulness.      This   he   did,  rather   in   self-defenoOi 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying 
his  natural  gifU,  than  from  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.     He  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against   him,  that  he  suflered   hil 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  afr> 
tivity.     But  they  who  spoke  thus  on  the  one  hand  under-rated 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  powers  of  literary  execution.     They 
were  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gitU,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proportion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  would 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books ; 
for,  even  had  he  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arrangring  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have 
been  inade<|uate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.     His  powers, 
compounded  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that 
which  he  did,  and  possibly  that  alone. 

Great  as  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  congenial 
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Kfherer  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  the  nn- 
deistanding  from  its  wonted  mode  of  moYement  to  set  it  npon 
new  tadcs  necessaiy  to  the  oompletenesB  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  pfTodaced  of  another  kind,  bat  nninteresting  in  them- 
lelres  to  the  mind  of  the  producer.  He  loved  to  go  forward,  ex- 
panding ai^  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
troable  of  turning  back  to  look  aAer  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
and  TigoToas  soch  troahle  appears  nothing,  simply  because  they 
are  healthfiil  and  Tigoroas ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labor,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  gxieTous  consequence. 

The  nenrelesB  languor,  which,  aAer  early  youth,  became  almost 
tiie  habit  of  his  body  and  bodily  mind,  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritalnlity  their  happy  Ticiesitude, — ^rendered  all  exercises 
difficult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
ward freely  and  in  eelf-made  channels ;  for  these  brought  with 
them  tbeir  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frotit 
that  bound  hi^  spirit.  Soon  as  that  spontaneous  impulse  was 
suspended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  phjrsical  con- 
diticm  reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists  creep  oyci  the  yaliey 
ishen  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  he  lacked 
any  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

With  lips  iiiibrigbt«iied,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll ; 
Aod  would  yon  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  1 
Work  vrithovt  hope  dramt  nectar  in  a  neve, 
And  hofre,  wiikoui  an  obj^t,  can,  not  live. 

He  had  no  hope  of  gainful  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la- 
borious efibrts  that  he  was  capable  of  making ;  nor  would  this  in 
itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
further  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
unbracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
such  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  aflbrded.  Then 
the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarters,**  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  im'tings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured"  upon  him.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
thus  complained  were  mukiTig  any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
way.— whether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
what  they  called  unintelligible.     It  is  the  chief  use  and  aim  of 
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writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excito  the  reader  to  thmk,^- 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
hright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  fires.  All  literazy 
productions  indeed  demand  satne  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  ways  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
seems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  am- 
tend  ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them- 
selves, in  order  to  their  reception  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  aloue,  but  by  co-operatioa 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  like  the  &i^ 
menting  of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  fixr 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  bcgiiuung;  coming  upon 
him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  hie  de- 
spondency increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  "The 
Friend"  he  observes,  "  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illue-' 
trative  examples  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biof^raphia  Literaria  he  composed  at  that  period  of  hk 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sulh 
jected  to  the  influence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  thil 
throughout,  lor  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  pur- 
sues his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  hk 
"  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  il 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  rf 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfolding  % 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  eni 
of  all  that  ScheUing  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ae* 
count  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  pleoe 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  piw> 
ecution  of  his  whole  sc^hcme,  the  regular  history  of  his  litaraij 
life  and  opinions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composrtion  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
'*  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  on  the  Bulgeoi 
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of  the  unagination  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  "  catch  and  un- 
riddle  these  shadowy  intiinations/'  but  that,  finding  himself  un- 
^hle  to  do  this,  he  **  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  his 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in*  the  lurch."     li^Tiat 
tiese  glimpses  of  a  "  stupendous  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,"  the  announcer  does 
not  inform  us  :  his  own  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upon 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupendous  theory  in  emdnjo. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism,  which  relates 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identified,  and  that 
which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
evolved  in  future.      The  Imagination  is  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  34,  35.  of  Schelling's  Wissenschaftliche  AbJuiTullun- 
gen  :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
tions of  a  grand  pliilosophical  design  there.*     1  suspect  that  this 
•' rtupendous  theor}*"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ac- 
cnser's  fancy, ^-claiids  tcithout  vxiter,  though  black  as  if  they 
were  big  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  Schelling's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  conunenced  the  Biographia 
Urteraria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
**  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
sition ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
to  his  undertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
have  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shape 
and  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  effort  he  felt  incapable,  and 
the  letter  was  devised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  he 
had  already  written  without  farther  trouble.  But  he  still  cher^ 
ishcd  the  intenWon  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  fnXnre  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  system  of  tholight  at 
large,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — ^with  what  firuit  will,  it  is  to 

■  I  have  afrked  two  studente  of  Schclling  if  they  cvar  met  with  this  theory 
intraTerBiDg  his  works,  butooold  leom  notfaiDgof  itten  eitiMr  of  them. 
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be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  in  a  philosophical  work  by  hiB  ineiul 
aud  fellow-student  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  father  is  hit 
having  laid  claim  to  '*  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas'*  of  Schel- 
ling's  sx-Btem.  "  We  ourselves,"  says  the  critic,  "  in  our  day  have 
had  some  small  dealings  with  *  main  and  fundamental  ideas,*  and 
we  know  thus  much  about  them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man 
or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  efiectively,  and  articulately  out, — in  elaborating  them 
into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes."  He  proceeds  to  iUustrate  hii 
argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Gillman*  in 
his  Life  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  "  Wasps,"  says  he. 
"  aud  even"  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  after  him, 
''  are,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  flowers,  and 
this  juice  may  be  called  their  *  fuudamental  ideas  ;*  but  the  bee 
alone  is  a  geuuis  among  flies,  because  he  alone  can  put  forth  hii 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  gUuL" 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  father 
has  said  in  the  Biosraphia  Literaria,  As  for  the  bare  "  raw 
material"  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  beings 
from  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as 
much  as  another.  Clodpates,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
plough  across  the  field,  have  all  the  geometry  folded  up  in  their 
miuds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stufl*  that  is  in  every  man's  brain  ; 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitly  as  great  a  divine  as 
Thomas  Aquiuas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  system  are  born  and  matured  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  ovm  independent  eflbrts  ;  this  has 
certainly  more  relation  to  the  \iTought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
My  father's  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelling's 
sY^stcni  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
SSchelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently  ;  his  own  full  be- 
liel  of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  the 
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^wwifM^"  I  beg  to  olmrve,  that  erenif  aach  iiuects  migiit  sndc 
the  jiaoe  of  £iawen  if  they  would,  meehAnicmlly  might  (though 
their  otgau  ue  mat  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  those  of  bees), 
yoft  il  k  flertain  that  instinotiyely  they  never  do.  In  vain  for  them 
aot  omtf  the  "  ▼ioJete  hlow,"  but  all  the  breathing  spring  beside. 
Qa  the  other  hand,  a  hahtt  of  searching  the  nectaries  of  delicate 
hlwrniM,  &r  ■001^  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
femd  by  aatoralisti  to  he  generally  connected  with  honey-making 
fiicohiea :  and  thus,  withoat  admitting  any  proper  analogy  be- 
twixt fknaer-pdoBy  and  fun/damtwUd  ideas,  I  will  so  fiir  avail 
myaeif  of  the  illnstratiaii  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
wlio  amght  troth  §u  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of  abstruse  and 
neglortfd  metaphysieiaas  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
■Hrita  of  new  ones,  jost  sprang  up  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
ttflf  wevB  leeogniaed  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  re- 
namhea  hy  mne  special  altitude  for  studies  of  this  nature  and 
powan  oC  thooi^t  in  the  same  line.  The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
of  hteratore  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey  ;  they  only  buzz 
and  sting,  flitting  around  the  well-spread  board,  to  which  they 
have  never  fornidled  one  wholesome  morsel,  to  the  disturbance 
of  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
wa^  of  old,  the  manliest  race,^  for  they  most  attack  those  who 
have  the  poweim  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
ovt  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
▼iolenoe.  Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  his  carcass ;  but  now,  too  often,  wasps  and  vulgar  flics 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  motionless  remains 
mdj  what  is  bitter  and  offensive  !t 

*  dpdpuurrarov  ?Jvoc.    Rana^  v.  1077. 

f  "  96  aooner  is  the  lioo  dead  than  these  hangry  flesh-flies  swarm  about 
libn,  Tcrifjriiig  a  part  ooly  of  Samson's  riddle,  they  find  meat,  but  they  pro- 
nwetiwaa,"    Onmiana,  L  p.  234.    I  certainly  did  not  recollect  this 
vhcn  I  vrote  the  sentence  above.     My  fietther  did  not  recollect 
L1S6, 


"When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced — " 

at  the  time  of  faiB  vrrttmg  in  the  ^oiMf, 

"  When  insupportably  advancing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp.** 

Mr-  Deqameej  reprcaented  him  as  denying  the  debt  to  Milton.  Now  I  verily 
:tikai  I  had  aevcrread  the  passage  in  the  Omniann^  when  the  lion  illus- 
voi..  m.  B 
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To  insects  of  this  class  too  much  countenance  is  given  by  th* 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. In  order  to  find  fnll  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselvee 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  not  only  his  own  by  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one's  else^-that  "  he  was  pre- 
pared to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial, 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  genially  coincided,''  Now,  so  far  firom  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Djn^amio  system,"*  but  dedares 
that  to  him  "we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy. "f  He  caUs  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ? 
Surely  in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold. 
That  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  be  does  indeed  affirm,  but  he  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  does  he  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  claim  to,  and  Uiat  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  coimtrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
'*  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes :" 
and  certainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  *'  no  German  that  ever 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him4 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur- 

tratioQ  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  though  I 
haye  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  worth  acknowledging  like  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facta  make  me  feel  how  much  of 
coincidence  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  my  fiftther  had  read  Samatm 
AgonitUn,  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  written  the  line 
even  if  he  had  not 

•  Biog.  lAt.  chap.  ix.  f  lb 

X  Mr.  Dequincey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  another  application  of  Yam 
tfaonghts,  that,  '*  he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical  hraio. 
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thennce  of  tnith,  not  his  metaphysical  doctriiies  alone,  but  his 
entire  eyetem  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
intimated  a  confident  belief^  that  the  work  he  should  produce 
would  "  appear  to  be  the  ofispring  of  his-  own  spirit  by  better 
teats  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :''  and  although  his  actual 
performance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  expecting  to 
perform,  yet  sorely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.  That  his  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
clearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
oonoeming  his  originality  of  authorship.  He  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  religion ;  and  without  doubt  his  religious 
philosophy  difiered  materially  from  that  of  the  great  Gennan. 
In  connection,  too,  with  the  same  subject  he  mentions  ''  this  or 
any  future  woric  of  his  ;"  so  that  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  that  portion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  JS.  L.  which  he  had  borrowed  or  was  to 
borrow  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*  Is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  his  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  had  he  i)ot  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — that  he 
would  have  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
rowed ? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 
pretence. 

His  accordance  iJijth  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremptorily 
asserted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 
Schelling's  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  any 
important  addition  or  variation.  **  Genial  coincidences,  forsooth ! 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  one 

theories  more  gorgecKis  by  far,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of 
inuiges,  sudtk  as  no  Qtfrman  that  ever  breathed  could  have  emulated  iu  his 
dreamo." 

•  Hia  good  friend  in  the  Ed.  Review  of  Aug.  1817,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
truer  light,  for  he  says  Mr.  C.  "  proceeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
diarge  of  plagiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may  be  suspected  by  the 
readers  of  Sddegel  and  Schelling,  when  he  comes  to  unfold,  infulnet*  of 
%  the  niyBt«rioos  laws  of  the  drama  and  Uie  human  mind."    Fas  est  ab 
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word  of  the  other  !"  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell  the 
world,  in  his  own  favor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prove,  1  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  eeer,  that  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  position ;  for  another  reason,  more 
deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  does  not  make  it 
clear  as  noonday,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  them, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  Schelling's  words  any  absolute  proof, 
that  he  had  in  no  degree  anticipated  .their  sense.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  with  him, — ^was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovered 
— ^before  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  coincidence 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Literaria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
before  he  read  that  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  concep- 

•  See,  in  tlie  ninth  chapter  of  tliis  work,  the  passage  beginning,  "  We 
had  ftudied  in  the  same  school — "  p.  264. 

f  This  admission  refers  to  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  coovej 
the  transcendental  doctrine.  Certain  observations  on  religious  philosophy 
cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  declares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  writing. 
A  few  sentences  with  which  he  prefaces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
which  have  been  strongly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here,  together  with  the 
defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  subject 
hereafter  :  "  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a 
contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  mrmoratuia  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority 
of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 
eoincidmce  only  was  possible."  "This  paasage,**  says  my  Father's  late 
Editor,  "  is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  as 
*oatraging  common  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief.*  with  more 
about  '  cool  assurance,'  and  '  taking  upon  him  to  say,'  and  the  like.  And 
why  all  this  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  substance  or  leading  thought  in  thft 
following  paragraph  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  as  to  make  it  ineredibk^ 
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tions  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  to  his  mind,  when 
he  met  with  them  there,  can  not  be  determined  by  any  such  test. 
Coincidences  in  the  discoveries  of  science  are  more  common 
especially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  because  these  are  not,  like  the  Ust,  mere  arfoi- 
trary  combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
universe,  capable  of  being  infinitely  varied ;  but  revelations  of 
truths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 
inquirer  who  goes  £ur  enough  in  a  certain  direction  oi  thought  to 
meet  with  them — ^which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  must  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 
its  pre-appointed  course.  In  all  scientific  product  two  factors  are 
required  ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  vid  a  special  state 
of  preparation  for  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 
itself.  Real  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
Schelling  had  he  not  been  bom  into  the  meridian  light  of  the 
Idealism  of  Kant,  which  was  surely  founded  on  the  Idealism  of 

that  the  same  may  baye  pawed  through  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  even 
ihiB  writer  seems  to  admit  Mr.  Coleridge  to  have  been  i  He  studied  in 
Germany  in  1798,  and  Schelling's  pamphlet  was  published  in  1806.  The 
writer  can  not  comprehend  how  Mr.  C.  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  '  that  co- 
incidence only  was  possible '  in  the  case,  *  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  human  being  to  write  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  Imd 
written  before.'  And  yet  no  hmnan  being  but  one  could  ever  supiK»se  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  meant  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  f  He  says  he 
had  before  1806  noted  down — and  his  friends  and  his  enemies — (that  he 
should  have  such  still !)— know  his  habit  in  this  particular — the  ^ul^stance, 
that  is,  as  most  people  understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  Ijetweeii  Schel- 
ling and  Coleridge,  coincidence,  in  Italics  or  Roman,  was  only  p^'S.'^ible  in 
the  case.** 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  a  passage  of  49  lines  e<nnprising  six  only 
of  original  writing,  should  be  said  to  be  only  in  part  translated ;  which  Cole- 
ridge never  said.  "  The  following  observations  ^  very  obviously  <'xteiid  to 
the  words  "  William  Law,*  two  pages  beyond  the  49  Hues ;  of  the  whole  it 
is  truly  swd,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  about  one  half  of  it,  in  dilferent 
parts,  not  being  so.    H.  K  C. 

Upon  this  £dse  supposition  that  my  father  referred  only  to  the  49  hnes 
in  his  acknowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attacked  for  having  spoken  of  them 
as  in  part  translated,  but  declared  to  have  taken  without  acknowlecU,nuent 
•*  two  other  long  sentences  from  the  Darlegimg''  which  occur  iu  tlic  follow- 
ing paragraph,  and  which,  because  he  altered  them  a  little  for  the  occasion, 
be  is  reproached  with  having  "  curiously  transmogrified'' 
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Berkeley.  Is  it  any  thing  then  so  very  incredible,  that  a  man, 
from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schelling, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable- 
ness, so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thought,  their 
unsatisfactoriness  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung,  in  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  which 
Schelling  adopted?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  ^e  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  insui^ 
ficient  to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  mad^  in  metaphysical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Berkeleyanism  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be- 
fore he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaphysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  between  Hylas  aTid  Philo- 
nous,  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.*  Liet  us  suppose  CoUier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  "  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination,''— one  whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  thau  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired  ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way ; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  happened,  that  the  concep- 
tions, floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  with  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?  But  i^Xhe  form  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
adopted  by  his  "  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  varied  from  it.  On 
such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmed  that  '*  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  bom  and  ma- 
*  See  Mr.  BeoBoa*s  Memoirt  of  CoUier,  pp.  18,  19. 
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tured  in  his  mind  before  he  read  the  WimJcB  of  Seheliia^ ;  a»^  if 
such  a  belief  would  do  no  great  discaedit  to  the  head  of  an  j  in- 
quirer into  this  question,  how  much  more  hoooraUe  to  his  heait 
would  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  eqiedally  of  one  whose 
▼ices  in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  wholDj  denied  br 
but  his  personal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impoke  to  fling  jt 
aside  with  a  soomful  "credat  Judiou  ApeUa,  non  egoT'  Those 
were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satinst.  We  Christians  know, 
that  it  was  not  credulity,  but  want  of  &ith  and  of  a  sfknt  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  imposture  and  eril, 
by  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfidly  charae- 
tenzed.* 


*  When  I  bad  written  thus  hr  I  reeored  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green, 
taining  the  fbUowing  remarks :  **  It  would  not  be  <fiffieiilt,  I  apprebeod,  to 
ahow  that  he  (O^eridge)  might  have  worked  out  a  system,  not  ^— ^— ^!fr 
to  SdieQing^s  in  its  essential  features.  Wbat  howerer  did  Ooleridge  faim- 
sdf  mean  by  the /tmdametUal  tnUks  of  Srhellnig's  seberoe  t  ItisTerytme 
that  the  reader  of  the  Biographia  is  onder  the  neeessity  of  supposing,  that 
he  meant  the  doebines,  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  passage  taken  from 
Sdielling's  works :  bat  I  confess  that  I  strongly  doubt  that  soidb  was  the 
meaning  of  Coleridge.  My  acquaintance  with  S.  T.  C.  eommfnned  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  writings  of  Schelling  ;  but  after  a  few  interriews 
the  design  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge  s  dedbring  his  dissent 
from  Schelling's  doctrines ;  and  he  b^gan  immediately  the  oqxisition  of  his 
own  views. 

*'  This  perhaps  renders  the  Biographia  more  inexpHeafale.  For  herein 
S.  T.  C.  assumes  the  originality  of  Schelling — ^whidi  can  only  be  reoeiTcd 
with  great  qualifications— and  b  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
ments between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidenees  of  two  minds 
working  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  dlrectkin.  Now  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  may  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  views 
entertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  ^first  acquaintance, 
might  have  been  derived  from  other  sources,  and  that  his  syitem  difiiers 
essentially  from  that  of  Schelling.  Some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  un£c»rtunately  I  do 
not  posBeas,  of  the  cireomstanoes  undo*  which  the  fragment  called  the  Bio- 
ffrapkia  was  drawn  up.  It  is  possiUe,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
might  have  undergone  a  change  b^ween  the  poiod,  at  which  the  K  L.  was 
published,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.  Botat  the  hitter  period  his  doctrines  were  based  upon  the  self 
same  principles,  whidi  he  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  and  differing  as  they 
do  fundamentally  from  those  of  Schelling,  I  can  not  but  avow  my  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  formed  at  a  mudi  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  were 
growths  of  his  own  mind,  growing  with  his  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
itreDgth,  the  result  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  already 
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Bat  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  out  of  his  great  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Cole- 
ridge of  his  whole  credit  as  a  philosopher — ^he  would  fain  take 
from  him  "  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself."  It  is  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Homeric 
and  Oridian  metres,*  are  desorihed  hy  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same'  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whose 

erinced  themselyes  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  which  had  beeo  only  modified, 
and  indirectly  shaped  and  dereloped  by  the  Oerman  schooL" 

^  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  his  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thoughts, 
knowxDg,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  formula  was  Schelling'a,  though  forgetting 
that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Schelling,  may  be  attributed  to  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  to  any  faxlX  of  the  kind  which  deserves  a  harsher  name ; 
bat  certainly  not  to  dishooesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  reputation 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  another 
— and  can  form  no  ground  for  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
-  original  thinker.  And  the  unacknowledged  use  of  the  quotations  from 
Schelling  in  the  B.  L.  which  have  been  the  pretext  for  lM*andiug  him  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  plagiarist,  are  only  evidences,  in  my  humble  judg- 
moit  at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  seijUtsneM  (if  I  niay 
be  allowed  sudi  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  sel^ 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character),  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  labor  of  his  life  and  the  fruit  of  his  genius.** 

*  He  pronounces  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect  a  whit  better  than 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab. 
In  the  pentameter  &ye  falling  in  melod*f  buck. 

To  my  ear,  as  r fancy,  the  lujht  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  the  German, 
though  the  spondee  which  commences  the  latter  is  nn  advantage.  The 
English  line  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  '"  ftadb," 
with  which  it  doses,  almost  imitates  the  plash  of  the  refluent  water  against 
the  ground. 

•  Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge  s  Homeric  verses 
there  might  perhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  German  nor  in  KngiUK 
eould  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  sudi  variety  in  uni^,  sudi  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  last 
edition  of  Coleridge's  P^eros  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  the 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  prodmeedy  my  Father  s  XtJMt 
cm  a  CataraeL 
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woria  are  peduips  as  generally  read  here  as  tiioBe  of  Shakspeare 
in  Gennany. 

The  expresBuu  **  bnghtest  gems,"  however,  is  meant  to  include 
Ztines  on  a  Cataract,  which  are  somewhat  more  ocnqMcoous  in 
Coleridge's  poetic  wreath  than  the  pair  of  distiches  ;  in  these  he 
is  said  to  hare  closely  adopted  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts 
of  another  man.  Now  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts  of 
St<dbeig's  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  those 
of  the  latter  are  not  all  contained  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  hudding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
'*U  iB  but  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  "  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," bat  still  only  a  shadow  cast  from  another  man's  *-  sub- 
stance." Is  not  such  ^iofy  the  su^^zncf ,  or  part  of  the  Bibstance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  not  un- 
nUmiamtialize,  if  the  reproduction  of  mhat  was  before,  with  addi- 
tions ana  improrements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  That  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a  Calaract  is  Coleridge's  own : 
thou^  some  may  even  prefer  Stolberg*s  striking  original.  These 
and  the  verses  from  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.  Had  the  author  superintended 
the  edition,  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  himself,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolbeig  in  these 
instanrps,  as  he  had  done  in  others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  from  them. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lecture  \^1I. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  after 
his  own  manner. 

It  i&  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 
Lecture  are  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  his  Oratvm  on 
the  rdatumship  of  t)u  Plastic  Arts  to  Xaturc,* — yet  I  can  not 
think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  **  closely  copied  and  in 
many  parts  translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.  It  not  only 
omits  a  great  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and.  a»  it 
seems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 
I  can  ^d,  ailer  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 
passage  translated  from  Schelling.  only  a  few  words  here  and 
there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr.  Coleridse  did  luA  puUuh  this  Lecture 

•  Phil  Schrifi.  p.  343. 
D* 
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himsdf.  Whenever  it  is  re-published,  what  it  contains  of  Schell- 
ing's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitutiim 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed,  with 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance  !  In  this 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioned, 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father  will 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  from 
Schelling  and  others  : — ^for  how  commonly  do  men  imagine  them- 
selves producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor- 
phosing ! 

"  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  says 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article ;  "by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe  ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  will  be  believed."  Truly  I  believe  not ;  but  no  thanks  to 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of  "  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  say 
their  prayers  backward ; — who  hatches  a  grand  project  for 
Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  This  never  has  been  or  vnll  be 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudices 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainer,  and  many  are  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
What  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  subject  will  be  seen  fit>m 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
"  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generally  ex- 
pressed, I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  as 
far  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  as  follows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. *  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  toll ; 
if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  before  his  name  had  become 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
Englishmen,  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  of 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla^ 
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fufied  and  iuaccurate  :  matter  of  fact,  as  such,  laid  no  hold  upon 
his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw,  he  readily  caught  and  well 
retained  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  escaped  him  :  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
man,  who  has  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeaviv 
to  remedy  it,  is  unquestionable  ;  I  woiild  only  suggest  that  this 
defect,  which  belonged  not  to  the  moral  being  of  Coleridge  but  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  his  peculiar  intellectual  strength,  his  power  of 
abstracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  oAen  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  scarcely  could  have  been  unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  such  neglects  and  transgressions  of  es- 
tablished rules  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 
referred.* 

*  At  all  times  his  iacorrectness  of  quotation  and  of  reference  and  in  the 
relation  of  jMirticular  circumstances  was  extreme ;  it  sceme<l  as  if  the  door 
betwixt  his  memory  and  imagination  was  always  open,  and  thoup^h  the  for- 
mer was  a  birge  strong  room.  it«  contents  were  perpetually  mingling  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  liad  not  had  the  facto 
of  my  Father's  Ufe  at  large  before  me,  from  his  letters  and  the  relations  of 
frieudi«,  I  Hhould  not  have  bclievinl  such  c«>ufusi<>us  as  liis  pissible  in  a  man 
of  sound  mind.  To  give  two  out  of  uumbcrlosr*  instances, — in  a  iimnnseript 
intended  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  Mr.  Green,  he  speaks  of  a  conipositioQ 
bv  Mr.  (Jreen  himself,  as  if  he,  S.  T.  Coleridije.  were  the  author  of  it.  A 
man,  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftener  ascribe  the  th<>u«^hts  of  anotlier,  when 
they  liave  a  great  ci^ateness  with,  and  a  deep  interest  for,  his  own  mind, 
to  himself,  than  such  cognate  imd  interestiiii;  thoughts  to  another;  but  my 
Father's  forijet fulness  was  not  always  in  tlie  way  «»f  appropriation,  as  this 
storv.  written  to  me  hv  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  will  show.  She  savs,  it  was 
*'told  him  (Archd<»acon  Hare)  man  wears  au^o  by  the  Uev.  IlolxTt  Tennant, 
who  was  then  his  Curate,  but  afterwards  w«.'nt  to  FU>renee  and  dieil  ther«. 
He  liad  a  great  reverence  and  admiration  fi»r  Mr.  Coleridtre,  aud  usetl  occa- 
sionally to  c*all  upon  him.  Durinij  one  of  tlu'Se  visits.  Mr.  C  6p<»ke  of  a 
book  (Mr.  Hare  thinks  it  was  on  IVilitical  ^onomy).  in  which  there  were 
8i>me  valuable  remarks  Innirins;  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversati«»n.  Mr. 
Tennant  imme<liately  purehase<l  the  lM»ok  on  this  recommendation,  but  on 
reading  it  was  8ur])rised  to  tinii  no  such  passages  as  Mr.  C.  had  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  he  saw  the  same  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men* 
tioudl  the  circumstance  to  him ;  upon  which  his  friend  directed  him  to  tb« 
mari^u  of  the  volume  before  him,  and  there  he  foun<l  the  very  renuirks  in 
Mr.  O.'s  own  writing,  wliich  he  had  writen  in  a**  mnrphinlia,  and  forgotten 
that  they  were  hi»own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  \\m\  always  intend- 
ed asking  Mr.  T.  to  j^vc  him  this  story  in  detail  in  writing,  but  unfor- 
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A  certain  infidelity  there  was  doobdev  in  tlie  mirror  of  iiis 
mind,  so  strong  was  kis  tendency  to  overlook  the  barrier  between 
imagination  and  actual  fact,     ^o  man  had  a  keener  insight  into 
character  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  dininctions  more 
clearly  :  yet  his  judgments  of  particular  persons  were  often  rela- 

tuittt<ely  delayed  it  too  long  till  Mr.  T/s  very  suddea  death  preT«iit«d  it 
alu>^eth«r ;  but  be  eui  Toudi  for  its  genenl  oorrectneM.'* 

My  Father  trusted  to  hda  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  powerfbl  and  aot 
aware  that  it  was  inaoeorate,  in  ord^  to  sare  his  legs  and  bu  cje&     I  sos- 
peeC  that  be  quoted  even  longish  paasagea  in  Greek  without  oopjiog  them, 
by  the  «2igfat  differ encea  that  occur.    Another  pkaiumunom  of  his  mro^'ry 
wa«  ita  curiuus  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  when  he  taktf#  fr^m 
Hiibbc^  and  gives  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  fbmd  in  the  latter  an^i  U 
to  be  found  in  the  former.    (See  chapter  v.)    Tliis  he  did  in  the  face  uf  Sir 
James  3lackintosh,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  accurately  learned  men 
of  the  day,  after  inciting  him  to  examine  his  own  positions  by  eoatradicCioD ; 
fo  iocautivus  and  dreamy  was  he.     It  seems  as  if  he  was  ever  dreaming  of 
U'.'Wtf  and  caring  fur  them  no  more  than  for  the  blows  of  a  dream.     How 
moL-h  fctreni^b  of  memory  may  co-exist  with  weakness,  the  intellect  remain- 
ing quitti  <'»und  in  the  main,  may  often  be  observed  in  old  men.     Ju^t  9»t 
many  a  nervous  man  can  walk  twenty  miles  when  he  can  not  walk  i^trai^ht 
into  a  rtN>m,  or  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips  without  shaking  it. 

It  wa*  from  this  sanie  mixture  of  carelessness  and  confuse<lness  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  his  life  l<.>ng  to  make  regular  literary  acknowiei^gmmts. 
Hi  (jid  it  wh»-n  he  happened  to  think  of  it,  sometimes  disproportionately, 
at  "thter  time*  not,  Viut  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  s<»me  cases 
^ithfiuT  the  p.>*^iUlity  of  even  temporary  concealment.     He  publi*he<i  The 
F*d!  of  lio^j^fpierre  a»  An  HittorU  Drama  by  S.  T.  Colt  ridge,  without  ji»in- 
iag  Mr.  iv-utheys  name  with  his  in  the  title-page,  though  my  Un<.*le  and  all 
hiii  many  fri^rud**  knew  that  he  wrote  the  sed^nd  awl  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  w^v  t4>  ihe  Coffiotief  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  only  as  his  •»wn-     He  did 
n»>t  call  the  CatulUnn  IlendeeoJiftfllabiet  a  translation,  though  at  any  hour  I 
might  liave  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson*s  p>enis  which  he 
luui  jnv«i  nie,  and  in  which  he  had  written,  after  the  presentati<»n,  **  Die 
Kind*-r}ahft!.  p.  lo-*29 ;  'ler-ArhtHeiie-rling,  p.  50;  and  the  AlpenretJur.  p.  75, 
will  \ji:  t:«p<rcial  favoriti.-s  with  you,  1  dare  anticipate.     9th  May,  1H20,  Hiijjh- 
tr»te"     His  Hei)d«;casvllablcs  contain  tv^Ure  svllables.  and  as  metr**  aro.  Xm 
luy  *.ar,  a  great  improvement,  on  Matthisc»on  s  eleven-«yllaWe  Un^.s.     He 
at-tt^l  iu  thr  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  iJcMing's,  one  in  the 
Ftit-tic  Work*,  ii.  p.  78,  called  Samet^  and  another  ou  Rufa  and  her  Lapdq^ 
vhioh  has   been  printed  somewhere, — {Die  Natnen  and  An  Die  Dorilis. 
W.irks  of  Lesaiug,  rol  L  p.  19  and  p.  46.)     He  had  spoken  of  them  as  trans- 
it i.^os  to  Mr.  Cottle.    Mr.  Green  telk  me  that  m  the  ConfeMnona  are  a  few 
ph^a•^eff  borrowed  from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particularly 
h-reafter.     My  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  that  author's  work*. 
An  epigram  printed  in  the  RetnaiMf  Hoaru  Mtcvkti  is  alio  from  the  Ger- 
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tively  wrong  ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  them  qualities  which  ihef 
did  not  possess,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  but  that 
his  feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  time 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  seems  to  haye  spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  fomlb  and 
sixth  stanzas  of  SepartUunh  VIL  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cottoa'a 
Chlorinda.  The  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir's  xiii^  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  lAnet  in  m^ 
moer  to  a  melancholy  Letter^  one  of  the  JuTenile  Poems.  The  second  staim 
looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  commencement : 

Non  si  sol  semel  occidit, 

Non  rubris  iterum  sorget  ab  Indiis. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject.  Mr.  S.  W.  also  pointed  oaft 
to  mo  an  image  taken  firom  the  opening  of  Ossian's  War  of  Initthoma,  in 
Liuet  on  <»n  AtUwnn€U  Evening,  **  As  when  the  Savage,"  <&c.  (VIL  p.  4Sj 
The  Rote  (VIL  43.)  is,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

"  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pidr,  nor  sing," 

VII.  p.  271. 

would  probably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr. 
Walker  roninded  me, 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  (Employment,  Poems.) 

I  tbjuk  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  cheat  Oa»- 
imir,  Cotton,  Lessiog  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  them. 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  arc  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whose 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Oermany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  Mr. 
Dequincey  says  he  relied  *'  too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  Qerman 
literature  in  this  country  f — a  blind  remark  !  Who  relics  for  concealment 
on  n  screen  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  down  I  Had  my  Father 
calculated  at  all  he  would  have  done  it  better ;  but  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceived  others  it  was  when  he  was  himself  deceived 
first  Haslitt  said  he  '*  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  the  lUustriooa 
Obscure."  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  cease  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most 
of  his  adoptions  were  from  writers  too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagin- 
rism.    It  is  true  that  Maasz,  from  whom  he  borrowed  some  tbin^  ncTer 
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be  beheld  &t  the  moment,  a|ipeu«d  m  lua  c^n  tbe  voy  tj»  ,^ 
gooduem  and  beanly  :  the  nifajecU  of  it  wov  tr»n.fipirH  beHrt 
him  and  shone  will)  aneartlily  hues  smi  linesmeoU.  Of  pnni-i- 
pks  he  had  the  cleareA  intuibos,  (at  thai  wfaWi  it  witboat  (fe. 
gne  is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated  :  not  vum  be  liable. 
6vta  hia  peculiar  temperament,  to  mi»  poetic  tinth  ;  becaow  na- 
tme,  ae  sbe  leodc  to  imafinatiaa  all  ber  cok«s,  can  never  be  mia- 
lepicaenied  by  the  fullest  expendiluie  of  b^  own  gJAm  upon  t»»- 

•elf.      And  even  in  his  riew  of  the  paxticnlar  a«d  inilindnal, 

thoogji.  u  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  chaiacUr.  "oft^ 
like  the  Eon.  when  locking  at  the  planeta,  be  onlj  beheld  hi*  own 
muge  in  tbe  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  often,  wben  hii  eye  darted 
on  a  cloud,  would  tnin  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — jet  poviblT  evea 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itaelf  to  his  eanieat  gaxe  than  tbe 
worid.  which  erer  obeervee  too  cateleasljr  and  ■□perficiallT.  wu 
aware  of.  Uany  of  his  poems,  in  which  penou  are  deecribed 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  snggested  by  individnala,  and  doobtles 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  couEtantly  preeented  to  him 
by  his  heart  and  imagmatioa. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
ue».  insinceritv,  and  lightness  of  ieeling  ;  and  even  bo  ha«  Cole- 
rid^  at  limes  been  represented  by  persons,  who.  judging  partially 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  substantial  kinduesa,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored, 
and  with  whoee  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
itiality  in  their  own.  But  it  is  not  tme,  as  others  will  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  affections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual  Acuities  alone  vigorous  and  Et«sdiast : 
though  it  is  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  fotmer 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and 
determined  through  the  powen  of  thotight  and  imagination  than 
in  ordinary  cases  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  intellectual 
being  was  lifescHne  and  actire, — nay,  it  was  bom  warmth  of 
heart  and  keeimeai  of  feeling  that  his  imagination  derived  its 
glow  and  vivadty,  the  conditian  of  the  latt«r,  at  leaat.  was  in- 
tunaleiy  connected  with  that  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  sbatv 
all  he  had  with  othen  ;  aiid  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  biev 

*»  famous:  bMl»db."«/i«ronth«w<irVI.igiior««esrfWiBiswniiU 
aot  have  m«nlk»ed  Mm  «  a  writer  «o  wotal  pUki^fcy  *  all 
•  8m  Gwsm*  at  Tmth,  8d  •«£«.  p.  Ml- 
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him  tcell  and  early,  that,  had  he  possessed  wealth  in  his  earlier 
years,  he  would  have  given  great  part  of  it  away.  If  there  an 
any  who  conceive  that  his  afiections  were  apt  to  evaporate  ia 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  chai^ 
acter.  Kind  words  are  not  to  he  contrasted  with  good  deedtk 
except  where  they  are  suhstituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
as  the  heart  was  concerned  ; — ^how  far  the  hand  can  answer  to 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  heen  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  his 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  his 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  thenar 
selves  loved  and  honored  hy  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  ohjects  of  his  affections  oftener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was,  in  his 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart  :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies,-— 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  "constitutional  cotnmunicativeyiess  and  nt» 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,'*  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes  ;  if  he  "  stood  aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  from 
any  once  dear  to  him,  this  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
— the  same  disposition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of 
ever}'  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  turned  toward  himself,  in- 
clining him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  presented  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — the  same  temper 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
too  keenly  sensible  of,  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by 

•  Some  persons  appear  to  have  confouDdoil  the  general  courtesy  and 
bland  overflowing  of  his  manners  with  the  state  of  his  affectianM,  and  be- 
cause the  feelings  which  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  the  surfoce  of  bit 
heart,  to  suppose  that  the  Utter  were  flitting  and  superficial  toa 
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hJB  readiness  to  bestow,  which  was  boundless,  rather  than  his 
fitness  to  receive,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  limited. 
He  ^-as  apt  to  consider  aHection  as  due  simply  to  allectiou,  irre- 
spectively of  merit  in  any  other  shape,  and  felt  that  such  a  *'  fund 
of  love''  as  his,  and  that  too  from  one  so  highly  endowed  as  tew 
denied  him  to  be,  ought  *' almost"  to  "supply  desert."  He  too 
much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idolized,  to  hx  his  eye,  even  in 
this  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfections 
which  he  reco^ized  in  himself  severely  noted  by  himself  aJone. 

**  For  to  be  loved  u  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed.'* 

This  turn  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  such  change 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  have  sub- 
jected his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  when,  after 
speaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  him  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 

" and  from  my  graftpleM  hand 


Drop  friendi»}iip*s  precious  pearls  like  hour-glass  sand  P 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  because 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "stoop"  to  recover  what 
he  yet  -'wept"  to  lose.     Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever  shoot- 
ing out  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  *.  **  There 
is  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will !"     Sometimes  indeed  to 
will  was  present  with  him  when  he  found  not  how  to  perform  ; 
all  the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  performance, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man.      "  Good  and  great, 
some  say  :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  let 
others  declare,  time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  signifies,  catnparativdy, 
nothing  to  the  persons  moU  interested  in  and  for  him  what  the 
decision  on  this  paint  may  he  ;  but  the  good  quahties  of  his 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.     Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  intuitions  and  the  cleanwM  a[  his  moral  sepse, 
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that,  through  life,  his  associates,  inrith  few  exceptions,  were  dift* 
tinguished  by  hi^  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  below  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  both  in  books  and  men.   * 


MR.  COL£Rnx;E*S  RELIGIOUS  OFIXIONS  ;   THEIR  FORMATION  ;  MISC01I> 
CEPTIONS  AND  3IISREPRESEXTATI0NS  OX  THE  SUBJECT. 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing, are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credenee 
from  part  of  the  public,  when  they  concern  a  writer  whose  writ- 
ings are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  of  the  lig^t- 
reading  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fuHif 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philosophical,  of  a  full  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  cik* 
pable  of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
him  for  light  thrown,  as  their  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  frur 
more  are  ofiended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
imtruth  which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and 
proportions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasoningi 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lower> 
ing  his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
The  whole  Romish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  An- 
tinomianism,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writingi^ 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  iu  his  life,  and  as  it  waa 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both  ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  \«Tong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt  fiur 
things  corrupt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proced* 

*  I  believe  that  Bajle  s  article  caused  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of  tht 
great  Reformer  s  personal  "  carnality**  for  ages.  Of  late  years  it  has  beea 
reyived.  and  there  is  a  iaint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stones 
circulated  against  him  to  the  effect  that  he  nmde  liberty  a  doakfor  littn- 
<Hmjiiew  /  (See  on  Luther's  Life  and  Opinions  Hare*s  Miuion  ^  the  Omm- 
forter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  656-878.)  It  was  an  "  easy  feat**  to  put  Pantheism  into 
the  **  bottom  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  personal  character"  (Essay  on  Derd- 
«Tpiiient,  p  84>,  because  the  bottotn  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
PaniMettm,  as  modem  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  bal 
to  lMt«n  dtasolntenets  on  his  oondnct  is  bv  do  means  easy. 
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ore.— f*a/  -»Bci<nt  spirit  is  net  ietd;"  religious  wri  (en.  even 
at  ta*  present  day,  are  tir  too  pn»e  to  diKredit  a  nuu's  opin- 
ions at  «eciHid-h«D(l  by  tracing  them  to  tome  arerred  evil  aoum 
in  hif  cbaiacter.  or  perrertinp  infinence  in  the  circunutanc«s  of 
his  lile.  Thi*  scCTne  exceptionable  howvv«r  gently  done,  fii«t 
be^^nae  it  if  a  reiy  circnitoos  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
al  truth  :  a  man*  opinions  we  know  on  his  own  statements  ot' 
them  :  hot  in  atiemptinf  to  dJacoTer  the  means  tbrough  which 
the}'  hare  been  Jbrnied.  we  are  searching  in  the  dark,  or  the 
dnekjesi  and  most  deceptive  twilight,  and.  having  no  clear  light 
to  guide  us.  are  apt  to  be  led  actiay  by  some  ignitfatuMS  of  our 
o«n  ^ejodices  and  delunons.  Let  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
ovn  menis.  and  if  this  is  beside  the  inquirer's  purpose,  and  he 
ebooees  to  asume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  consider- 
ing them  too  certain  and  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  question  of.  in 
the  fame  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
&Tar.  oat  ot  themselves,  from  doubttiil  considerations.  Alas '. 
bow  many  ot  those  who  hold  this  lofty  tone,  caUlng  their  own 
beiiei  the  !ruth.  and  other  men's  belief  mere  opiMion.  only  fae- 
caose  they  ba':^  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  a  certain  test  of 
truth  which  othert  can  not  asent  to,  will  ret  resort  to  questiona- 
Ue  methods  ol  recommending  this  their  unquestionable  creed, 
and  bring  eiaboraie  sophi^mf  uid  partial  repreaen  tat  ions,  lit  uilj 
to  impose  apon  prepowefsed  and  ductile  readere,  to  the  aid  of 
"practical  inialjibility  ! 

Bu;  the  <econd  and  eren  stronger  olgection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is.  that  the  desire  to  find  the  oiigiu  of  a  man's  way 
ot  tbmkinz  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  truipution  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to  the  iacts 
tbrmselves. — to  monld  them,  oflen  peifaapi  unconsciausly,  into 
SQch  a  shape  as  be»t  suits  his  ptirpne. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  incfMtTeniences  do  attach  to 
the  principle  itself  I  will  take  my  example  of  its  operation  from 
a  respectable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  msAilestcd  in 
tone  or  language  The  seventh  number  of  the  ChriHian  Mit- 
ailanit  o(  JuJy.  1 1-42.  contains  fifteen  at  sxteen  pages  of  abort  ex- 
tracts fttjm  Mr.  Coleridge's  writinfs,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
mbotions  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
I  wc.u!il  suggest,  by  the  way.  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
u  stKcfa  eclectics  bata  hijs  works  wonld  haw  hini  Kffeax  to  ha<r« 
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taught,  his  contributions  to  catholic  tnith  would  have  been  metr 
gre  enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  he 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  views  been  com- 
pressed within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  ikith  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  lileless  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generation,  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  for 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  neglected  aigur 
ments — a  very  difierent  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrinet 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  pait 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  tho  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of  ' 
catholic  truth  at  which  he  aimed,  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  ii, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introduction, 
which  speaks  as  follows  : 

*•  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally ;  they  aro 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  coutainiqg 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  powerful 
truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  sur])rising  that  one, 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  incon- 
sistencies. These  incoui^istencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  than 
the  holding  of  opinions  inunediately  heretical." 

*'  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  we  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  |)ower  of  duly  ai)preciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths*,  were  his  profession  of  liter*    • 
ature,  his  having  edited  a  newspaper,  and  having  been  engaged 
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IB  a  ninrve  of  heretical  hdiI  Echi^malical  teaching.  That  he  iraa 
refroed  fium  these  daugers  aud  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
faied  tVnm  iheir  ejects,  is,  it  if  not  improbable,  owing  to  the 
circumstaQres  ol"  hia  eariy  education.  He  waa  the  mh  of  a  rler- 
gymui.  admitted  into  the  Choich.  and  taught  its  doctrines  by  his 
pioDE  and  simple-hearted  father,  vras  impret^sed  by  his  instructor, 
the  Rev.  James  Bowyer.  with  the  unrealities  and  hollownesc  of 
modem  literatnre.  and  during  his  whole  life  was  the  siibjact  of 
KTcre  afflictioiu.  which  he  received  in  paliaoce,  exprewing  for 
bit  past  and  often  confeeced  Bins,  penitence  in  word,  and  doabt- 
km  peoauce  in  deeds.  Through  those  means  he  may  hare  at* 
tMDed  his  happy  privilege,  ofatteiuig  the  most  important  truths, 
aid  clothing  them  in  such  language  as  rendered  their  reception 
more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petriiicd  by  the  matcTiatism  of 
the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  might  be  thought  scarcely 
votlh  while  to  diecuss  the  acctiracT  of  remarks,  which  are  por- 
ha^e  at  tlui  time  remembered  by  tew,  and.  like  a  thousand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
■0  far  as  it  is  erroneoo?.  by  the  erer-renewed  influence  of  his 
wriiiuge.  as  the  returning  waters  sn~eep  from  the  tea-sfaore  what 
children  have  fcattered  there  during  the  obb.^  For  the  sake  of 
right  principle.  I  must  obserre,  that  in  eecking  to  strengthen  our 
own  faith  by  casting  anv  measure  of  di^redit  ou  minds  which 
have  not  receivei)  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf  than 
any  true  seo^e  of  its  iulriuf^ic  excellence  or  confidence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has  a  man's  whole  life.— 
whole  body  of  opinions — under  review,  be  may  fairly  enough, — 
though  it  is  always  a  most  diiEcult  process, — attempt  to  Khow 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  his  character  and  modes  of  thought 
were  affected  by  CTlemal  circumstances ;  but  I  can  not  help 
thioktnc  it  very  unfair  to  pre-occiipy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  pcints  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history, 

■  The  reader  will  pCTCeirt  that  I  one  this  simile  of  th«  9«a  to  drtuAe.  Dot 
the  size  or  iuipnrtaDw^  but  the  oomparative  pertnaneiH*  of  my  Fatbcr'i 
writinifg.  TJiat  bf  has  ichi*T«i  a  perouuient  pUee  in  literatnrt  (I  do  not 
•ay  what  or  where).  I  wrtaioiy  Iwlieve  -,  sml  I  «1»  beliere  that  aa  persona 
will  acqaninl^  with  hi«  wrilii'SB  w"1  t*  dispoMid  to  dtoy  tie  pixitiun. 
except  cboM  who  reprtsent  the  Bdintwrgh  Heviow  rf  twenty  uid  thirty 
jaxi  ago. 
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previously  to  introducing  a  few  of  his  opinions  to  their  notiee. 
Every  man  who  is  in  error,  who  can  not  see  the  truth  when  it  ii 
before  him,  labors  under' some  defect,  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
this  may  have  been  brought  out, — I  think  such  defects  are  never 
caused  or  implanted, — by  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fiur 
play  to  impute  such  defects  to  a  writer  or  describe  them  as  hav* 
ing  corrupted  his  opinions,  when  the  nature  of  the  opinions  them- 
selves is  ad  hue  sud  lite  among  Christians  and  good  men.* 

My  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  is,  that  they  are  incorrect  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spiiit 
or  both.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Miscellaiiiit 
was  not  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  Catholicity  in  an  individual 
mind,  but  to  spread  what  he  considered  to  be  Catholic  truth,  and 
to  this  my  Father's  character  as  a  man  was  made  subeervieiift. 
On  first  reading  his  prefix  I  regarded  one  of  its  assertions  as  a 
pure  mistake,  and  on  this  subject  received  the  follo\i'ing  testimo- 
nial from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  whose  great  and  honored  name 
it  must  ever  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  friends  of  Coleridge 
to  associate  his. 

— "  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  your  Father  never  was  Editor 
of  any  periodical  publication  whatsoever  except  The  Watchman 
and  The  Fne?ul,  neither  of  which,  as  you  know,  was  long  con- 
tinned,  and  The  Friend  expressly  excluded  even  allusion  to  tem- 
porary topics ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  had  The 
Watchman  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  published  several  sonnets  in  a  LfondoQ 
newspaper.  Afterwards  he  was  in  strict  connection  with  the 
editors  or  at  least  proprietors  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  The 
Courier  and  The  Morning  Post ;  and  in  one  of  these,  I  think  it 
was  the  latter,  your  Father  wrote  a  good  deal." — 

**  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  great  service  that  your  Father  ren- 
dered Mr.  Stuart's  paper,  that  I  urged  him  to  put  in  his  claim  to 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  obeervo  that  I  attach  little  or  no  importaDce  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chr.  Miscellany  in  thnnselvei ;  as  an  index  of  a  state  of 
feelinc;  in  certain  quarters  and  an  instance  of  what  is  daily  practised,  to  the 
production  of  injury  and  irritation  more  than  any  ret  J  good,  they  are  not 
insi^iifioant.  Personality  is  a  poisoned  weapon  in  relifj^ious  warfare ;  and 
all  r<>li^ou«  Mtiitemeuts  in  these  days  are  net'cssarily  a  warfare,  open  or  un- 
declared. PcriM»iial  character  should  never  be  dealt  vith  at  second-hand ;  it 
should  be  led  to  those  who  undertake  the  trouble  and  responaibilitj,  while 
they  poMeaa  the  zeal,  of  the  biographer. 
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be  admitted  a  proprietor ;  but  this  lie  dediited,  hamng  a  great 
dnmc/inatioa  to  any  ti^  of  the  kind.     In  fact  he  could  not  bear 
bong  shackled  in  any  way.     I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  should 
be  sorry,  if  any  one  ofiered  him  an  estate,  for  he  shoidd  feel  the 
posBession  would  involve  cares  and  duties  that  would  be  a  clog  to 
him."' — * 

The  "  Newspaper"  which  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  my 
Father's  growth  in  Catholicism,  it  now  occurs  to  me,  may  have 
been  The  Watchman,  as  in  that  miscellany  the  domestic  and 
ioxeiga  policy  of  the  preceding  days  was  reported  and  discussed ; 
but  I  still  think,  that  the  impression  which  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  is  calculated  to  convey, 
is  far  from  just.  To  be  for  any  length  of  time  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  which  is  the  successfnl  organ  of  a  party,  what- 
efer  principles  that  party  may  profess,  nay  even  if  they  call  them- 
lelves  Catholic,  is  indeed  to  be  in  a  situation  of  some  danger  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sense :  but  such  was  never  my  Father's 
situation.  ^When  he  is  described  as  having  been  impaired  in  his 
religious  mind  by  editing  a  newspaper,  would  any  one  guess  the 
fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  put  forth  ten  numbers  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  one  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  make  it  answer  because 
he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of  newspapers 
in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  Bir. 
Coleridge's  services  to  public  journals  may  have  deadened  his 
relicrious  susceptibilities  consider,  not  only  the  principles  which  he 
professes  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  he  displays  on  this  very 
subject  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  work,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  his  newspaper  essays  themselves  ;  had  the  writer,  to  whose 
remarks  I  refer,  done  this,  before  he  pronounced  judgment,  I  think 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  my  Father  conformed  the 
publications  he  aided  to  himself  and  his  own  high  views,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  them,  not  himself  to 
vulgar  periodical  writing.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  indeed,  in 
the  year  1617,  flung  in  his  teeth,  ''Ministerial  Editor:'  With 
theni  the  reproach  lay  in  the  word  Ministerial.  Tempora  mu- 
tantur — but  the  change  of  times  has  not  yet  brought  truth  to  the 
service  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  generally  understood. 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  chap-  v-  of  the  BiographMsl  Supplement  Ibr 
SB  Mseonnt  of  Mr.  0.  •  eonneetioa  with  Mr.  Stuart 
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Not  however  the  connectioii  iKnth  newspapers  merely,  but  the 
prolcssioii  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  among  other  causes, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  from  Catholicity.  The  peca* 
Uar  disadvantages  of  the  ''trade  of  authorship  '  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himsolf  described  in  this  biographical  Iragment ;  he  has  shown 
tliat  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased  ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it, — would  not  sacrifice  higher 
aims  for  the  ^akc  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
not  us  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adTer- 
sary,  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lord,  if  not  for 
him  ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  uiasmuch  as  it  satis- 
fies the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
come a  permanent  substitute  for  rehgion  i^nth  the  higher  sort  of 
characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  habits  of  abstraction  and 
reflection,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
fiesh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  Inferior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones  ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  of 
guests  does  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  toward  Cathoiie 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those 
which  are  commonhj  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
outward  evidence  :  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ]  A  pursuit  it  is 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquir}'.  and  what  can  be  said  ibr 
the  soundness  of  that  svstem  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Some 
indeeil  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  dejiend  lit- 
tle upon  argiunent :  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
obeying  it.  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  mv  Father  was.  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach- 
ed to  it :  but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  precluded  from  draining  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  coming 
under  its  habitual  sway. 

Again  in  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge  that  he 
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dtsi^uded  aalhority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imtance  a  thinker 
JUfw  disposed  toweieh  the  thcmghu  of  other  thiiiteni,  more  ready 
to  modiiy  hi=  Tie«-=  by  consideration  of  theirs  or  the  grounds  on 
which  ihey  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  char^  aeaiiist  him 
mfcetantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  fheir  convictioua 
respecting  the  aulboritr  attributable  to  a  certain  set  of  WTiters  of 
a  cenun  age  '.  And  does  it  not  appear  that  this  theory  of  the 
cooKntient  teachiag  of  the  Fathers  and  its  '-practical  infalli- 
bility ■'  inrolres  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at  least  in  one  veiy 
imporlaDt  sense  .'  He  who  binds  himself  by  it,  stnctJv.  must 
needs  hoM  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  avail  in  the  detenni- 
Dilioa  of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  leading  principle  of 
tii*  tfaeorj-  of  failh.  that  our  belief  has  been  fiied  by  an  outward 
irrelalion. — the  commentary  of  tradition  upon  Scripture, — and 
thai  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
uiterpreted  by  the  understanding,  as  the  everlasting  organ  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ?  The  weakest  intellect  can  receive  doctrine  in- 
jJicilly  as  «eU  as  the  strongest,  and  to  hand  over  that  which 
has  been  already  fettled  and  defined  rei^uires  no  (ireal  depth  or 
subtlen-  of  inteUeet  If  the  weighlifsl  mailers  on  wliicli  the 
thoughts  of  rnan  can  be  employed  are  already  so  determined  by 
an  outward  oracle,  ihii  all  judgment  upon  ihem  is  precluded,  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  no  concern  in  estab- 
lishing or  confirming  their  truth,  authority,  as  the  weight  which 
ihe  opinion  uf  the  good  and  wise  carries  along  with  it,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  questions,  is  superseded  and  set  aside.  And 
the  f^ct  is.  1  believe,  that  professors  of  this  sort  of  CatluAicily, 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  whether  from  narrowness  or  from 
exaltedne«:.  arc  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  respect 
toward  hishlv  endowed  men.  or  for  entering  into  the  merits  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  persons.  None  arc  burning 
and  ehijiing  lighu  for  them  except  such  as  exclusively  irradiate 
their  own  sphere  (which  is  none  of  the  wideai)  :  and  Ou:ir  radi- 
ance appears  the  stronger  to  their  eyes  because  thej-  see  nothing 
bm  darkness  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  hers 
refer  to  that  antiquarian  theory,  according  to  which  every  doc- 
tnne  bearing  upon  religion,  held  by  the  Fathers,  even  though  the 
matter  of  the  doctrine  be  rather  scimtific  and  tMtaphysiad  than 
dirtetlu' spiritual  and  pTafti«ai,—«»  for  iafltanM  tha  doctrine  of 
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free  will,— constitutes  C<Uh6Uc  consent,  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  reference  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  far  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
"  Catholic  doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  difier 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.  If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
and  ortliodox  so  much  disapprove  in  the  opinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  he  should  be  accused  of  disre- 
garding authority,  because,  though  he  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  writers  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  of  God.  Something  very 
difierent  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church  ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  souse,  as  the 
life-giving  Light,  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  power 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man*8 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker, \     But  if 

♦  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  ChnrcK  He 
words  it  thus :  "  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  trith 
his  Church,  implies  surely  that  clearer  views  of  truth  should  be  cootinually 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wis- 
dom, as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 

\  After  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  S.  T.  C.  Dr. 
Arnold  lays,  **  Bat  yet  there  are  nuu-ki  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  little 
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a  rq^ar  calling  tend^:  to  steady  the  mind,  restraining  it  from 
too  tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
Tain  activity,  it  tends  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pet- 
rify the  spirit,  of  which  I  beleive  abundant  evidence  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  professional  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  .fixed 
occupation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  permits  a  man  to  commune 
with  human  naliue  more  variously  and  fireely  than  is  possible  for 
thoee  to  whom  i^  stated  routine  presents  persons  and  things  with 
a  certain  uniformity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  mere  experience  that 
gives  knowledge,  but  a.  diversified  experience,  and  the  power  of 
beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  through  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular bias  and  leisure  lor  contemplation.  So  fiur,  therefore,  as 
it  piesents  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  philosophic  mind, 
erea  the  want  of  a  regular  calling  may* in  some  degree  focilitate 
the  acquirement  of  truthful  views  in  religion.  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  said  my  Father  himself,  addressing  Mr.  Frore,  "  to  con- 
ceive an  individual  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  judgment  than  your  poor  friend ;  or  from 
situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  thinking,  from  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temperament,  less  likely  to  be  drawn  out  oi  his  course 
by  the  under-currents  of  hope  or  fear,  of  expectation  or  wish.  But 
least  of  all  by  predilection  for  any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for 
wherever  I  look,  in  roligion  or  in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world 
of  power  and  talent  wasted  on  the  support  of  half  truths,  too  oflen 
the  most  mischievous  because  least  suspected  of  errors.''* 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  having  no  predilection 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  organs  have  either 
iieg]ftf!t^|  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indeed  his  natural 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  general,  while  an 
axsaanpdmi  of  the  truth  of  certain  modes  of  thought  is  the 
ground  of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  keeps 
them  together.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  con- 
dcnmatioa  of  "the  avowed  disdain  of  party  religion;"  that 

Messed  by  the  wut  of  a  profession,  and  the  ooosequent  mistesduiees  of  his 
jmnd  and  porpoees:  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  the  very  power  of  oontem- 
platioD  beeomes  impaired  or  diverted  when  it  is  made  the  main  employ- 
tnt  of  life"    See  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondenee.  veil  ii.  p.  57. 
•  Okmnk  mmd  8iai€.    Advertisement.  V I.  pp.  24,  26. 
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"  Chrift  tmdeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  his  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;*'*  and  undeniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  *hearts  and  falli- 
bility of  human  understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while /«r(y 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  leas 
wrong,  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
from  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  fights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  surrounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.  The  party  which 
Christ  instituted  was  not  invisible,  but  it  difiers  essentially  from 
all  parties  within  the  precincts  of  Christendom  for  this  very 
reason,  fhat  it  was  undeniably  instituted  by  Hiniy  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  itself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature — a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Polytheists) — against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  pious  and  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  things  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  flesh,f  as  opposed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
they  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

•  Sermon*  preached  be/ore  Ike  Univer$ity  of  Oxford.     Serm.  viii.  p.  166. 

f  Heathen  ism  in  Scripture  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality,  pro- 
&neness  and  disregard  of  the  life  to  come  ;  to  work  the  \rill  of  the  Ghentiles 
was  to  run  to  every  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  I  suppose, 
may  he  said  of  the  monstrous  heresies,  against  which  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  sp»ke  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.  In  his  Fragment  on 
the  Churdi,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "the  heroics  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  some  theoretical  truth,  bat 
absolute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness  ;  that  they  were  not  so  mo^  &Im 
as  wicked.  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it 
was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  profligacy 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  so-called  heresies  of  later 
ages,**  pp  89.  90.  Di>es  it  appear  that  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  onbe- 
lief  or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  widMd- 
neM^  or  at  least»  as  in  the  oaie  of  IlKMDas,  sul>jeetion  of  the  mind  to  tba 
fleihf 
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nmoDg  parties  of  ChnBtians  are  less  for  this  life  and  soul  than  for 
the  forms  in  which  they  severally  hold  t^at  it  is  most  fitly  clothed, 
and  with  which  they  identify  it.*  And  this  is  no  unworthy  sub- 
ject of  contention,  because  the  life  and  spirit  are  best  preserved 
and  most  fnlly  expressed  in  the  truest  forms, — a  correct  and  dis- 
tinct intellectual  sjrstem  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  essential 
portion  of  faith  ;  but  yet,  because  they  are  forms,  the  strife  con- 
cerning them  wiU  be  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unholy  war- 
fare than  a  straggle  pro  arts  et  focis, — ^for  the  very  ideas  of  a 
spiritual  religion  and  for  a  pure  and  pregnant  morality,  the  tes- 
timony to  which  every  soul  may  find  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
into  its  own  retirements. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  however,  I  need  only  ob- 
serve that  party  compact  operates  chiefly  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  of  truth,  considered  as  already  established,  while  the 
discovery  or  development  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual eflbrts  ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
periments, but  is  bound  to  consider  every  departure  from  that 
ferm  of  teaching,  which  has  hitherto  served  to  convey  and  pre- 
serve spiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  purity  and  stabilit)'^ ;  and 

*  To  take  the  extreme  case,  Sociaianism,  I  have  long  thought  that  a  man 
m^,  that  many  a  man  does,  athwart  the  negative  lines  of  this  creed,  which 
ID  some  eases  appear  to  be  quite  negative  in  operation,  behold  in  heart  and 
spirit  eTery  deep  truth  on  which  Christians  around  them  are  dwelling, 
every  truth  meet  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living,  and  to  fit  the  soul 
iar  a  higher  life  than  the  present  I  hope  and  believe  that  such  persons  do 
practicaDy  embrace  the  divinity  of  Christ,  because  they  worship,  serve  and 
obey  Him, — they  address  their  religious  thoughts  to  Hira  habitually — they 
attribute  to  Him  that  which  is  properly  divine,  the  work  of  Creation  and 
Bcdemptioo,  althoogfa  they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  the  method  of  this 
-vork.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  suppose  that  many  Romanists  must 
praclieally  impute  divinity  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  from  the  ad- 
dresses which  they  make  to  her,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  seem  to  de- 
rote  th«r  religions  minds  to  her.  At  best  they  appear  to  make  her  one 
with  oor  Saviour,  and  not  merely  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  but  with  the 
Eternal  Son  o(  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  her,  and  making  of 
the  twain  two  persons  and  one  God.  How  awfully  dangerous  would  it  be  to 
address  Christ  as  the  Mediator  betwixt  Cnyd  and  man  if  he  were  not  hifnself 
both  God  and  3tCan !  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  that  I  am  here  instituting 
•nr  general  comparison  between  Socinianisra  and  Romanism  with  a  prefer- 
caee  of  the  former.  I  am  merely  considering  what  either  may  pouiblj/  be 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  professor. 
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thus  it  may  eaaly  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  diffused  and.  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  may  be  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
firom  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  this 
province,  was  to  defend  the  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  and 
showing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason  ;  he  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  r> 
ligious  support ;  who  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — ^which  causes  him  to — **  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth."  "  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  "  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  '*  a  course  of 
heretical  and  schismatical  teaching:" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
confine  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
man's  mind  in  alienation  from  truth  ;  because  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  doctrines,  not  by  inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  be 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  af\er 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  revealed  religion,  in 
which  he  set  forth  such  views  as  he  entertained  at  the  time : 
afler  this  he  preached  occasionally  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  *•  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
passed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  It  it  best  to  peruse  a  fuller  expoftitioo  of  this  eontiinent  in  the  paseag^ 
it«el^  which  occurs  in  the  Confe99i<m»  of  an  Inquiring  SpiriL  Letter  L  V 
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Unitarian  congregation  ;  but  after  preaching  one  sermon,  in  which, 
from  the  account  of  an  ear-witness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  religion  than  of  vul- 
gar heresy  and  schism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.  Not  that  the  offer,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  it  left  them  free  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  him 
from  all  outward  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  from  the  least  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions with  them,  or  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.  To  this 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  submitted  ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  at  Shrewsbury,  it  would  have  been  such  an  one 
as  must "  effectually  have  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view ;" 
80  little  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  marked 
out  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  live  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.  It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  Father  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dii- 
cemment  by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had 
sought  refnge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
may  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  redstency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment :  he  doubted 
and  denied  in  order  to  believe  earnestly  and  intelligently.  His 
Unitarianism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
itive formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commionly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
insight  which  he  believed  himself  afterwards  to  have  attained 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  miud  as  it  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Philosophy.* 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  "  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid,"t  those  on  the  other  who 

•  See  bis  own  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Sioffraphi€L 

f  Quoted  from  a  volume  of  poetical  selections  and  criticiflmfl  by  Leigh 
Bunt,  entitled  "  Imagination  and  Fancy."    Having  referred  to  this  agree- 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  early  education  for  all 
that  is  consonant  with  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  after  circumstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  has 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  own 
intellect  and  will.  When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  be 
left  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  implicit  faith : 
the  world  of  belief  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  them  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.  When  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circumstances  existed  to  prevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic  ;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  left  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
with  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  oiUicanl  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?  Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  "  heresy  and  schism'*  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  heart  and  mind  by  communion  with  Him,  but  as  being 
in  itself,  independently  of  all  such  efl'ects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  had  the  author 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosophy  as  into  his  ptH?try,  or  made  hima^ 
a*  well  acquainted  with  his  religious  writings  as  with  his  poems,  he  could 
never  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theology  would  apply  equally  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  mouths  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman."  On'th« 
contrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  reU^ous  conceptions  of  Coleridg« 
than  the  ever  present  aim  and  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity  is  reli- 
gitw  itselC  relijfiou  in  iU  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  ezpressioD,  the  v«ry 
ground  a*  well  as  the  tummit  of  divine  truth. 
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the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism  ;  but  that  now,  by  help 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Re/lection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo- 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  own  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong;  that  al- 
though an  unripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  is 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  httle  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  >%ith  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  religion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feelings.  But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's religious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
diflerent  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  ai 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  sitbsUwce  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.  If  tttri/  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  if 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  at 
consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  objects  of 
faith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  oirti  opinion,  thou^ 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected  or  the  dogmas  framed  in  relation  lo 
them,  to  which  they  appear  strangers.  His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  **  Catholicism"  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  that  containB, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  wbidi 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely :  om 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  **  Cathohcism"  of  Rome  rmtlier 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  idea 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  Ught  in  the  Churek,  ia* 
depondeiitly  of  the  authoiity  of  a  rd^elatioii  oomploted  ia 
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became  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.  How  should  it  ha^e 
been  otherwise,  unless  he  had  abandoned  that  modem  philoeophj, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  'wdthout  such  abandonment,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  system  based  on  a  philosophy  fundamentally  difierent  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that  "  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  a  Christian,"  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  fiar 
the  mass  of  mankind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  take  refuge  in  a  home  of 
Christiafi  truth,  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  like  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?  To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.  My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tioniS  of  God  \*'ith  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  diflers  from  that  which  most  **  Catholics*'  bold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
mediaeval  Christian  ^Titers  ;  for  in  my  Father's  belief,  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered  ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  explanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  Writ.  Religion  must  have  some  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.  The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modern  inoTital  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — ^to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  fiot,  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphysical 
views  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look 
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stupid  philosophers,  combated  in  the  treatise  De  Anima;  bat 
that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impious 
unscriptural  opinion.   '  Justin  Martyr  argues  against  Platonic  no- 
tions of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trj^pho.*     As  for  the  vul- 
gar, they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor- 
poreal, yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties  of  body.     The    common   conception    of  a  ghost    accords 
exactly  with  Tertullian's  description  of  the  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.     Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  changt 
soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter  ;  thus  did  thejvfr' 
verse  the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  evai 
run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoiling  fim 
Gnosticism  ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  a- 
compatibility  of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ! 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  material,  so  they  may  veiy 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  aaj 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  tcithin  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  affection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  withia 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
which  the  receptacle  was  made.     Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  paangM 
from  old  writers  that  are  appealetl  to  in  support  of  what  Ai^ 
deacon  Hare  happily  calls,  '*  baptismal  transubstantiation ;"  Ui 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  liya 
misnomer,  as  1  think.  Scriptural  vie^ws  of  Holy  Baptism,!  Ai 

•  Veil.  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.    Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  denied thi 
ori^nal  ininiortality  of  the  soul  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  formeriti 
that  it  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  "  If  the  sun  beint»  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  dit__ 
from  btnlit's,  warnuth  our  btKlics.  what  must  we  say  of  the  Dinne  SpA 
which  is  indeed  the  most  vehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  ahlMilk 
it  dwell  not  within  but  be  without  i    It  is  possible  then,  in  that  all  tibii# 
are  p<«:iihle  to  God.  that  one  may  be  warmc<l,  although  that  uliiih  ■■laiili 
him  be  not  in  liimself."     From  Ammouius.     Scriptural   Viett*^  pc  2$i,  Hk 
edit.     This  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling  to  ba  dMi 
from  influence.     My  Father,  in  his  MS.  remains,  declares  against  theMi 
of  th<«e  who  make  **  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  an  occupatioQ  oi  a 
by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  within,  invard,  dkc"     **For 
•ays  he,  **  a  bottle  of  water  let  down  into  the  sea. — ^The  water 
the  Mirromidiiig  -water  are  both  alike  in  fiict  outward  or  w 
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even  though  the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  moral 
acts,  proves  faithless  and  wicked,  until  it  is  expelled  forever  by  a 
large  but  indefinite  ainount  of  i^dckedness,  entitled  utter  repro- 
bacy.  How  intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiiitaal 
aspect,  how  it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  us^  o£ 
its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  upon  those,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege 
that  no  man  originally  could  have  framed  such  a  conception  as 
this,  who  had  our  modem  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  had  considered 
what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  words,  presence  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  to  our  spirit.  When  the  doctrine  is  unfolded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  and  doctors  of  it,  they  fly  off  to  the  notion 
of  an  inward  potential  righteousness.  But  this  mere  capability 
of  being  saved  and  sanctified,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 
be  increased,  because  it  is  essentially,  extra  gradum, — ^not  a 
thing  of  degrees.  Our  capability  of  being  spiritualized  by  divine 
grace  is  unlimited.  Who  are  they  tluU  explain  aicay  the  bap- 
tismal  gift  into  a  shadow  ?''* 

My  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  fi>nnal 
and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportunities  (at 
least  so  1  understand  him),  which  is  eqdivalent,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Waterland  among  others,  that  it 
is  a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  vrUl  of  God, 
may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  influence 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  had  ;  if  prayer  can  afiect  the 
course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 
ing, so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  influence  it  in  favor  of  the  bap- 
tized, though  he  be  passive  in  baptism.  The  objection  to  the 
Antiquitariau  doctrine  is  not  that  it  implies  a  myster}%  not  that 
it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  it 
contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  cither  a^ 
firms  what  can  not  be  true, — what  brings  confusion  into  oar 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas, — or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 
eflectual  vapor — "  a  potentiality  in  a  potentiality  or  a  chalking 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       My  Father,  as  I  understand 

*  See  remarki  oa  this  subject  in  the  Miuion  of  the  Cufrnforter^  pp.  47#-7 
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him,  oontmned  to  deny  that  the  gift  of  haption  is  a  spiritual  re- 
creation preceding  actual  faith  or  any  moral  capability, — an  in- 
troduction of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively  undergoes 
as  the  dead  cage  receives  the  hving  bird,  or  a  lodgment  of  the 
Spirit  within  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state  ;  a  total 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  positive 
moral  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousness, — a  capa- 
bility of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which  inheres 
in  man  fiom  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and  incip- 
ient spiritual  change ;  since  regeneration  ex  vi  termini  is  some- 
thing total  and  general ;  to  be  bom  again,  re-tiatuSy  implies  a 
new  nature ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external  grant, 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  whicb  it  is  its  object  to  pro- 
mote and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  efiect  gradually,  as 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  tbe  Spirit  from  without,  but 
wbich  may  be  made  of  none  eflect  by  tbe  will's  resistance.  Such 
a  view  of  the  effect  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  George  Her- 
bert in  these  lines — 

Tvo  fallacies  are  current  on  the  subject  of  momeotary  baptismal  tran- 
sabstantiadofL  First — meo  say,  that  at  we  are  passive  in  our  original  cre- 
atioQ,  «o  we  are  passiTe  in  our  spiritual  re-creation.  The  answer  may  be 
given  from  tbe  Ang^cal  Doctor,  who  teaches  that  we  are  not  passive  in 
oar  original  creation ;  and  indeed  it  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  to 
sec  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  become  alive  without  a  cor- 
respoQsiTe  act  on  his  part — a  sub-co-operation.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into 
the  still  unmoving  pool,  the  waters  leap  up:  the  pool  has  not  stirred  itself^ 
but  it  cooperates  in  the  production  of  motion.  The  second  commonplace 
£&IlacT  b  this : — <u  a  seed  is  set  in  the  ground  and  remains  inert  and  latent 
for  a  time,  then  germinates,  shoots  up  and  bears  fruit,  m  grace  may  be 
poored  into  the  soul  of  a  diild  incapable  of  moral  acts,  may  remain  latent 
£br  a  time,  then,  when  reason  an<i  the  moral  sense  have  come  into  play,  may 
produce  good  thoughts  and  good  works,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  a  spiritual  being  is  not  in  a  spiritual  being  as  a  material 
thing  is  t»  a  material  thing ;  it  is  in  it  or  prtttnt  to  it  only  inasmuch  as  it 
mets  QpoD  it.  It  is  the  heart  itself  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  must 
bear  the  fruit  of  rirtoe,  not  a  something  lodged  within  it,  as  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  Spiritoal  effects  in  the  soul  may  exist  unperceived  by  men, — may 
not  prodoee  oatward  works  of  holiness  till  long  after  they  have  been  pro- 
daeed;  bat  when  the  deeds  are  evil,  as  they  are  in  many  who  were  baptized 
m  in£uicT.  we  mav  iairlT  sav  that  the  effects  were  not  produced — in  other 
worda^  that  the  person  who  shows  such  an  onspuritual  mind,  was  not  spirit- 
ually rcgcDcraied  in  haptiwn, 
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^  O  blessed  etreams !  dtber  ye  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  and  wide, 
Or  eUe  give  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow — ^* 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some  of  his 
manuscript  remains : 

*'  I  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing  up  the 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  and  of  proving  the 
substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  Church. 
I  still  say,  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name,  &c. — now  the  Spirit  begins  to  act — ^is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  comma- 
nication  of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  possessed, 
to  an  unconscious  agent  by  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doe- 
trine — and  that  the  nature  of  the  Hdy  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very  difficult  qnestion^- 
aud  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculoiB 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Church,  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant. 

••  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid  I)  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  the 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Conununion  of  Saints,  and  the  ns^f/c&^i^ai;  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  as 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space ;  but  in  reference  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor, 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  t]iere  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  since  the  time  there  is  no 
authority  for  denying,  the  gifl  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the  memben 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body— consequently,  no  just  pretence  for  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  another  new  Inition  or  Birth  into  the  state 
of  Grace." 
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Mj  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  influence  the  eotd 
of  an  infant,  but  he  still  refused  to  separate  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  spiritual  efiects,  and  these  from  reason  and  the 
moral  being.  Those  i^hom  he  difiered  from  are  wont  to  argue, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  efiects  in  vi^e  of  its 
awakening  reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritually  renovated  in  its 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  opinion 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
the  soul  itsdf,  is  out  of  time  ;  viewed  phoiomenally  in  its  mani- 
festations, it  takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceived,  graduaUy,  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  diflerent  from  what  he 
was  by  nature  (or,  in  other  words,  a  good  Christian),  the  new 
birth  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  efiect 
and  change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sacra^ 
ments  generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  younger 
son.*  Would. that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentations  could  be  so  su- 
perseded !  But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  cUl-engross- 
ingf  and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  how- 
ever serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  caiise  of  truth.  In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
itive religious  metaphysiqv^,  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  these, 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  presence  was  not : 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  ^nne. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate;  that  He  is  present  to  every 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  that  were  He  to  hiele  his  face j  that  is,  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing.  But  the 
presence  in  the  Bucharist  b  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for  the 
prodoctioa  of  spiritual  efiects.  God  sustains  mere  material 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  tJie  Spirit  of 
Holiness^  the  iifiygiving  Word  ?  Can  bread  and  wine  become 
holy  and  iqpiritual  and  be  nourished  to  everlastiug  life  ?  What 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

•  See  the  Scriptwal  Character  of  the  EnglUh  Church,  Ac,  by  the  Rev. 
DerwcQt  Coleridge,  M.A.,  now  Principal  of  St»Mark*8  College,  Chebea. 

See  also  Ck)leridge*s  Remaim. 
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articulation  of  air?  The  sacrament  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  and  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  I  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  "  We  must  not  rationalize — 
must  not  reason  a  priori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faithfully 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared."  Alas !  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
our  souls  being  wasJied  with  pure  water !  Alas !  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
\^TiterS;  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  "  sensuous  and  dark"  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  !  One  of  these  early  writen, 
if  not  more,  believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  o^n  way,  only  allo\iing  him  to  be  '*  inaoca- 
rate  in  superinducing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;"t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctors 
whole  argumentation,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  trafis  than  to  any 
kind  of  con  substantiation.^     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

•  Irenaii*  Contra  Hcerfset,  L.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  251.  Ed.  Beoed.  WaterhuKft 
Rfview  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Euchari$ty  chap.  vii.  p.  221— *t  »€q. 

f  The  saiuo  Diviue,  after  explainiDg  the  holiness  of  the  consecrated  btui- 
lx>l8  to  be  "  a  rehitive  hoUnessr  and  declaring  liiuiself  to  be  of  the  optnioo 
judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hot>ker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Um 
sacranieut,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament,  presently  adds, 
"  Not  thill  I  ct>uceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pret- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ght>8t  to  inanimate  things,  any  more  than  in  God's  ap- 
pearing in  a  burning  buslu"  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  case.  Who  imaginct 
tliat  Jehovah  was  joined  or  united  with  the  burning  bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  f  The 
lumiuous  appearance  in  the  buj*h  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holv  of 
H«»li«**  was  a  sensuous  sism  of  a  supersensuous  reality,  of  the  special  agcticT, 
favor,  and  prote<'tion  of  Almighty  Got!  to  the  chosen  people.  Hm  tKU 
any  thing  to  d<»  with  a  sj^itual  presence  in  bread  and  winei 

X  Diit,  Prav.  in  Iren.  Lib.  Art.  riv.  83-«4-85.     The  Benedictine  retet 
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gists  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  he  understood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body 
of  Christ ;  while  by  the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  he  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
our  Lord  was  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and 
blood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
illustrative  argument  against  them.*     But  what  becomes  of  this 
aiguinent  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  be  and  nothing  more  ?     Water] and's  interpretation 
of  Iren»us  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism ; 
it  imputes  to  him  modem  immaterializing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  general  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
"the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
charist ?"t     What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of,  and  what  they 
"rejected  with  abhorrence,"  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of 
bread  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and 
blood,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body. 
Irenseus,   who  understood  literally  the    saying  of  our  Saviour, 
I  trill  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink 
it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom,  need  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  refined  than  modem  Romanists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.J     Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernizes  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that 
unrefined  treatise  De  Resurrectione  Carnis.     Toward  the  end 
of  an  epigrammatic  passage  enumerating  the  benefits  that  ac- 

to  FiBher's  argument  against  (Ecolampadiiis  in  which  the  Bame  view  of  the 
passage  in  IreoKus  is  taken. 

•  Tertullian  expresses  this  plainly.  He  "  proves  the  truth  or  reality  of 
the  Lord's  budy  and  blood  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion  by  the  sacra- 
UkexitB  of  the  bread  and  the  cup."     Advern.  Marcion,  L.  v.  cap.  8. 

f  He  supports  this  assertion  by  referring  to  a  "  fragment  of  Iremeiis, 
p.  843,  concerning  Blandina,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it. 

X  Contra  Bare^ei,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxxiii.  1.  He  proves  by  the  literal  sense 
of  ICatt  xxvi.  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Of  course  he  takes  Isaiah  xi.  vi.  literally  too, 
and  presses  into  the  service  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  earthly  Paradise 
•very  prophetic  text  about  eating  and  drinkiog  and  sensuous  delights  that 
1m  «bi  giftber  out  of  Holy  Writ. 
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crue  to  the  eoul  through  the  body  of  flesh,  and  declaring,  that  as 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  are  fellow- workmen  here,  so  they  ghall 
be  partners  in  bliss  hereafler,  the  ancient  writer  speaks  thus  : 
Caro  cor  pore  ct  sangui?ie  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  deo 
Sfiginetar.  The  Anglican  Divine  understands  this  "  in  a  mysti- 
cal and  constructional  sense/'  and  ibr  no  other  reason,  apparent- 
ly, thau  that  any  otlier  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  who 
that  reads  TertuUian  can  imagine  that  he  was  not  groes  and 
puerile  in  his  philosophy,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  logic,  unless  he  is  predetermined  to  And  him  oth- 
erwise ?  Doubtless  TertuUian  thought,  that  the  bread  which 
our  Lord  held  in  his  hand  at  the  last  Supper,  was  but  '*  a  figure 
of  his  body  ;"  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  he  took 
to  be  the  material  body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually, 
bedause  the  meaning  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the 
text  itself  (verse  63) :  and  1  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  al- 
ways kept  close  to  the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  some- 
times led  them  away  from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubstantiation  as  iiia- 
tional  and  unspiritual.  Any  one  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in  bread  and  wine, 
strains  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  a  camel.  ''  If  on  all  sides  it 
be  confessed,"  says  Hooker,  ''  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  poured 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it  be 
neither  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what 
should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ?'*♦ 

*  Can  any  one  who  reads  what  Hooker  has  written  on  this  snbieel  be- 
fore and  after  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  in  Bk.  V.  eh.  Ixvii.  (pp.  44{^1 
of  vol  ii.  of  Mr.  Keble's  ed.)  imagine  that  he  himself  held  what  he  deeeribtt 
as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  out  of  analogy  with  hia  doe- 
trine  of  liaptism  \ 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  the  elements  my  Fatker 
thought  trunsubetantiation  the  best,  and  would  have  agreed,  I  believe,  witk 
Mr.  Ward  in  denying  the  charge  of  rationalism  brought  against  it  b^  di- 
vines of  the  schix>l  of  Dr.  Pusey.  How  does  it  explain  the  mystery  a  wliit 
more  than  their  own  view  \  It  diK's  but  affirm  what  that  deuiea,  that  tht 
bread  an<l  wine  are  gi>ne  without  pretendius;  to  say  lu»w  :  it  neither  ratkxi- 
alizes  nor  reasons,  inlernally  at  least ;  but  bluntly  affirms  a  seUMleM  prop- 
oaition  without  throwing  a  gaux«  veil  over  ita  lace. 
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Bat  it  was  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  spirit  descended  u|)on  the 
water  belbre  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  It  ig  not  easy  for 
a  senfflble  man,  like  Hooker,  to  stick  to  ancient  opinions  on  the 
suhject  o£  spirit. 

Yet  Irensns  is  an  evar  gelical  writer  when  he  is  not  theologi- 
zing, and  loses  sight  of  his  Anti-Gnostic,  which  are  often  Anti- 
Platonic,  metaphysics.  Indeed  he  at  all  times  leans  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  ix>th,  jost  as  a  Rationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  may  do  now-a- 
days.  He  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but 
looks  as  fiur  into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able. 
Viewed  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  these  primitive 
writers  are  interesting  and  venerable.  The  attempt  to  make  them 
practically  our  masters  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  a  notion  that 
they  received  their  whole  structure  of  religious  intellectuaJism 
ready  built  from  the  Apostles — this  it  is  which  anti-patricians  of 

The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  W.  to  reconcile  it  with  our  article,  however, 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  sophistical  parts  of  the  whole  Tract  Ninety 
Argument — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  article  declares  against  "  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord."* 
Mr.  Ward  affirms  that  it  speaks  popularly,  and  hence  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Romish  metaphysique  of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  which  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed  ;  it  being  assumed 
in  his  argument  that  to  speak  popularly,  in  the  language  of  the  plain 
Christian,  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy,  is  to  identify  accidents  with 
snbstaDce  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  entirely.  Now  not  to  mention 
the  gross  improbability,  that  the  framer  of  the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or 
had  no  respect  to  the  metaphysique,  of  the  doctrine  curreat  in  the  schools 
of  Rome,  and  controverted  in  the  schools  of  the  Reformed, — it  is  surely 
quite  WTOog  to  say,  that  the  unmctaphysical  man  means  nothing  more  by 
an  object  of  sense  than  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  true  that  he  ideutifies 
the  qualities  with  the  substance,  but  yet  he  has  the  idea  of  substance  too. 
The  notion  that  a  thing  is  only  a  congeries  of  accidents,  is  the  notion  of 
the  idealixing  philosopher  in  his  study  ;  while  the  idea  of  a  substrate  or 
support  of  Moddeots  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  indeed  is  an  original 
form  of  the  human  intellect.  This  is  admitted  in  the  reasonings  of  Ber- 
keley, SchelUng,  and  every  other  Idealist  By  the  substance  of  bread  the 
plain  man  means  tio^the  mere  qualities  of  bread,  but  a  thing  which  has 
those  quahties :  he  means  the  bread  itself  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Mr. 
Ward  pretends  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
thDUj^t — and,  I  believe,  not  without  reason  ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  this  argument.  Indeed  he  is  rather  apt  to  use  his  logical  skill 
and  metaphysical  aeomeu  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly  confounding  a  subject 
instead  of  making  it  dear. 
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ray  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phoenix  was  no 
that  the  early  Christians  M*ere  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiiitnal 
relisriou  :  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  oi*  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  bothtiaiiiiib> 
staiitiation  and  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  m 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessarv,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  ii 
•Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  involves  a  different  statement.  The  gift  and  efiect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  **an  assimilation  of  the  ^[nritof  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity.''  How  he  sympathized  with  OM 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in  his  poem  oa 
the  dying  words  of  Berengarius.  But  Berengarius  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  plaoei 
on  the  table.  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem  : 

The  asccDcling  d«y-«tar  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dewnirop  oo  our  trimmer  lawn  I 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  »pot«  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn  ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaohiu^  noon  to  scorn 
The  mists  and  painted  vup^>rs  of  our  morn. 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainer  of  the  Chnrek 
as  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  body,  co-ordinate 
with  the  5?pirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinary 
m}'stioism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings,  dated 
1S27.  **'VMien  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

♦  Remains,  V.  pp  65.  84.  ISS,  219.  220.  224.  226.  227.  245.  293,  S81 
llie  Ii4>mish  di^ma  involvi^^  tlie  supposition  that  a  sensible  thing  can  bt 
al^tracted  from  it*  accidents.  This  may  not  be  false  lugic  and  yet  may  bi 
false  phiU)«ophy.  The  substance  of  the  ftiaterial  body  could  do  nothing  kt 
our  souls :  the  suhstance  of  the  divine  humanity  can  be  preMOt  to  our  aouli 
alone     So  it  Mcma  to  many  of  tb«  fiuthfuL 


»  that  «vf»T  JAurimp  ir  'lie  anft  'Ihiunta. 
in  mad  hnm  tbn  ^ittt..  autsir.  mtj  Beriim  ?  tntr  vut  ir 
■•-  •  '  ♦ — W>_  — ijnr  L..  "/..H  :»LJ?»  IIP  .ij*  ji.Mr.—  ir  :if* 
*::■*  B*>iii.:.i*  *i.  "-nt  ^^LJiir  't;}.*:-.  lu:.  •riiiM»«iJi«»:ii:»/  n  :ii» 
tb^jTitr  u  tilt*  Ax.»^*rt».  iu;iir*.iiKi:i*!v  -hr  "ak  >:iuin. 
f  tiie  wntiiun  oc  Buiiif.otf.  vj  uut  u'  *juumizf^  2iititnq» 
xtimt  U»  «iubiis^  i3»  Sii  Kppr*«Miir«i  .r.  uut  ~ii  iuii*¥  uut  :iwi 

L  bmoKbi.  EpcpfiAOiiu.  Jb*  tail  The  '*iiil-:t  ir  v*iif*ti 
I  Paul  fpake  ami  wmti*  L***»*itattius£  um  mk  "rutiifr 
yf  pTMe.  I  cnulijUK  myvut  v«  riiit  .-iti'i:  ;i'  ul  iiunn*mnr«^ 
t  of  Btfinps  L&  eausd  ^Jn  iT^.a.  uut  'jih  taournnt  iiinuut 
es  eooKqixot  oa  mtii  .x  cieoiu  <it  ^rr>M«»rr.iur  nut  ^antU' 
the  mmHTT  at'  impnriuLt  irj-ta-u  uui  rha  <fri»aitiiiMC  sirai. 
voriisw — aal  wiuai  £  ami  s.  r^frr.r^tiM  uutx  in  '^uik  :suic 
n  of  tbe  Sieeae  Conxuni  srrjiniieiL  cmor  nuuu  ternnuMC 
le  AfiaBL  Ace..  I  can  oiic  oeip  dniiuur  l  r^u,  uut  vtf- 
lAcaltT  in  tke  entui^  ahM»iu*.i%  ii!  xu.  'Umnixi/t  r^nitii^m 
g  the  eompfXBTiijiL  aiui  •iei.T-'vy  u'  '^u*  twmi^b.  '  rti* 
€B  to  mgBMt  a  inl,7xni:a  ot'  ^itu  pimirtTr.Tv 
Mr  a  «x»u  is  a  Tnaiirn  T*»rr  f»iu»rLl.7  topiii^t  "V**  **mK 
thoie  wiko  honor  whAx:^,  wt  i:i:iu;r.  tniuit^ina.  'viumi  v-t 

i  n-jv#mifa,  m  a.  *  tkuri    >iic:vu"t   ii»*nii    .y 
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disapprove.  My  Father's  afiectionate  respect  for  Luther  is  enough 
to  alienate  from  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  his  admiration 
of  Kant  enough  to  hring  him  into  suspicion  with  the  anti-philo- 
sophic part  of  the  religious  world, — ^which  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero-worshiper 
in  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  his  worship  of  these 
two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  paid  to  the  one  were  quite 
different  from  those  he  ofiered  to  the  other,  was  so  deliberate  and 
deep  seated,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face 
of  his  opinions.  He  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St 
Paul's  than  that  of  any  other  Christian  teacher,  and  I  believe 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suspected  his  catholicity  on  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  dear  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (no  one  has  ever 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion), there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortally  have  ofiended 
High  Churchmen,  Bomish  or  Anglican  ;  that  they  tried  .to  find 
heresy  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  them  to  the  discrediting  and  discomfiture  of  their  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see  how  and  how  far  he  difiers  on 
that  subject  from  his  uncompromising  adversaries.'^  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's 

*  My  authorities  for  the  following  statements  are  the  Decrees  atid  CwncmM 
of  Trent,  Luther's  Commentary  on  Galatians,  and  Table  Talk,  Bishop  BulTi 
Hannonia  with  his  thick  volume  of  replies  to  the  censures  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification,  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  good 
deal  I  have  not  yet  read  St.  Augustine  on  the  subject,  but  suspect  firom 
extracts,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luther's  so  far  as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in.  his  Appendix — "  I  have  throughout  these  reoMrks 
implied  that  the  modern  controversy  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  not  t 
vital  one,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  solejustifier, 
and  that  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies."  Yet  one  who  profcaaed 
to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  in  general,  could  talk  of  Luthers 
doctrine  as  a  d<H?trine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  consistently,  ooDtnry  tc 
natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  heart  and  at  war  with  reason.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  state  ofmindin  the  justified  is  precisely  th€  $amt  «• 
all  the  different  schemes.  The  dispute  is  only  about  the  name  to  be  givoD  %8 
certain  constituents  of  it ;  whether  they  are  to  \ye  called  justifying  <»  oolj 
inseparable  from,  or  the  necessary  product  of,  the  justifyibg  principle. 
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justified  by  faith  anthout  the  deeds  of  the  law  can  be  sci- 
enti^sally  explained  or  translated  into  the  language  of  met- 
aphysical divinity ; — namely  the  Tridentine,  or  that  set  forth 
by  the  Coimdl  of  Trent, — ^the  Anglican  or  High  Church  Prot- 
estanl,  set  forth  by  Bishop  Bull ; — and  that  of  Luther.  Nay, 
I  tluiik  that,  really  and  substantially,  there  are  but  two,  name- 
ly the  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tioii  by  fidth  and  works  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Lu- 
ther's fl(di6diani«m  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faith 
*loiie, — a  fidtfa  the  necessary  parent  of  works.  AU  parties  agree 
that  God  is  the  efficient,  Christ,  in  His  sacrifice,  the  meritori- 
ous cause  of  salvation :  aU  profess  this  in  toords,  all  the  pious 
of  ail  the  different  parties  believe  it  in  their  hearts.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  about  the  proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concern- 
ing the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  us 
wheiem  justification  ensues, — ^which  connects  the  individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind. 
BuU  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
us  is  faith  informed  with  love  and  works — faith  quickened  by 
love  and  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine 
teaches,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — ^that  faith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  condition  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  no 
real  difierence  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  in 
difierent  words.  The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  holiness 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprifikled  tenth 
the  blood  of  the  covenant ;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  well- 
sounding  phrase  :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  offensive  to 
Him  who  forbade  vain  repetitions  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  1  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
may  do.  His  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
less  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.  Drive  the 
thing  as  far  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  something  in  us 
— in  our  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation  ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
should  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him ;  He 
created  it  in  us  and  to  IJim  it  tends ;  what  more  can  we  say 
withoat  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether, 
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and  thus  slipping  into  the  golf  of  Pantheism  in  backing  away 
firom  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presumption  ?  Even  if  with  Lu- 
ther we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  o\ur  salvation,  still  there  must  be  that  in  our  very  selves 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qua  non  of  justifica- 
tion, whether  we  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith),  betwixt 
ourselves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  holiness  in- 
choate and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviom 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  slight  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  diilerence  between  sal- 
vation and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
first  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
Romanist  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete? 
Docs  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is 
more  than  a  heghining  even  in  reierence  to  that  purity  which 
human  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  from  a  temptaUe 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  flesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  after  all  South's  valiant  feats 
against  the  windmill  giant.  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  TlicU  in 
us  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
all  the  merit  of  jrrocuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  Tneet  receptacle  and 
worthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
condignity — our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given— does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

•  To  call  our  inherent  righteousneeis  inchoate  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not? — for  it  is  the  beginmng  and 
end  of  what  iw  contribute  toward  our  salvation,  and  certainly  not  the 
mencement  of  what  is  done  for  us. 
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the  Scnptmral  trath,  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  in 
oar  best  performances  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  do  ?''^ 
Is  it  essential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  who  de- 
serves should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  services  by 
which  he  deserves  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  incorrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incorrect,  because 
the  very  same  sentence  which  affirms  the  good  works  of  the  jus- 
tified to  he  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gifts  of  God, 
Very  indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  which  anathematizes  him 
who  eaUs  them  only  signs  of  justification  obtained  and  fears  to 
add  that  they  are  merits. 

The  Tridentine  and  the  Anglican  statements  of  Justification 

*  Hy  Father  layB,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
CSnirdi  t«odeCh  to  make  vain  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone;  but  judging  by  her  most  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothing  disso- 
nant from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  to  say : — Christ  alone  saves  us,  working  in  us  by  the  faith 
whidi  indudes  love  and  hope.**  "  I  neither  do  nor  can  think,  that  any 
pious  memb^  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any 
merit  to  any  work  as  being  his  work.  A  grievous  error  and  a  mischievous 
error  there  was  practically  in  mooting  the  question  at  aU  of  the  condignity 
of  works  and  their  rewards."     Remains,  V.  pp.  49,  50. 

Canons  24  and  32  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  given  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  this  opinion.     I  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  them ;  they  affirm  that  the  good  works  of  the  justified 
are  both  gifU  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself,  that  they 
deserve  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life.     Now  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
a  believer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  aflirm  this  I  du  not 
see  how  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.     There  is  a  notion  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  is  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  schools,  but  I 
grieve  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  schools  too  of  late  years,  which  does  seem 
to  me  both  presumptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  man 
can  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintliness  than  he  is  bound  to 
do  as  a  Christian,— or  at  least  that  there  is  a  Idnd  and  degree  of  holiness 
which  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which  the  generality 
of  the  fidihful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.     This  seems  to 
me  both  fidse  and  firaugfat  with  corruptive  consequences  to  religion.     When 
Peter  said  to  Ananias  respecting  his  land,  was  it  not  thine  oum — tn  thine 
own  power .-?— he  surely  did  not  mean  that  in  offering  it  Ananias  did  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  God,  but  only  that,  as  he 
was  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  force  or  authority,  his 
pretendiiig  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  gratuitous 
pMee  of  hypoerisy — something  worse  than  a  simple  fidaehood  extorted  by 
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are  tantamount  to  each  other, — may  he  resolved  into  each  other ; 
but  there  is  a  third  way  of  stating  the  matter — ^between  this  and 
the  other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I  helieve,  no 
practical  difierence  whatever.  I  allude  to  the  notion  of  Luther 
XhaX  faith  alone  is  that  in  us  which  connects  us  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  that  which  en- 
titles us  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin) ;  .that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental  way)  in  its 
own  right,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  pa- 
rent of  righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Christ  to  dwell 
in  the  heart,*  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  from  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  fruit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justifying  principle.  Now  I  think 
it  is  a  notable  fact  in  favor  of  my  Father's  opinion  that  these 
diflerent  views  are  all  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantiaUy  diflerent  one  fix)m  another,  that  Mr. 
Newman's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  High  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demolition  ci 
Luther's  teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  so,  is,  in  fact,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge 
of  the  question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  a  part  of  Christian  holiness, — ^he  decides  with  Luther,  not 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans. t  For  he  expressly  states 
that  Faith  does  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone  ;  that  it  is  the 
"  only  inward  instnmient"  of  justification ;  that,  as  such  inward 
instrument,  it  ia  one  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
distinct  fit)m  love  and  other  graces,^  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  that  there  is  "  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  as  to  con- 
stitute it,  in  a  true  sense,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justificaticm, 

*  Galatians  iL  8. 

t  Lecture  X.  throughout  p.  266-287. 

t  Ih  pp.  268-9—"  When  it  (Caith)  is  called  the  sole  instrument  of  jnttifi- 
cation  it  must  stand  in  contrast  to  them  (trust,  hope,  etc),  and  be  oonteni* 
plated  in  itselt  as  being  one  certain  property,  haUt,  or  act  of  the  mind." 
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whidi  inciiides  them  all:"  that  "it  alone  ooalesoes  with  the 
sacraiiientB,  kc.,'and  through  them  miites  the  soul  to  God."* 
Further  he  identifies  his  doctrine  with  that  o£  our  Homilies  which 
declares  that  repentance,  hope,  bve  and  the  fear  of  God  are  shut 
out  from  the  o&ce  of  justiiying.f  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  con- 
tended against  Lather,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  held  Aun  and  would  not  let  him  go,  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  hahitation. 

Snrelj  after  all  this  Mr.  Newman's  apparent  hostility  to  Luther, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight.  He  maj 
dislike  his  tc«e  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 
parts  c^  his  view,  either  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  nuun 
pcnnt  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine ;  and  his  new  Har- 
moma,  idiich  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  solifidianian,  is  solifidian 
itselC  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 
so.  it  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 
he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by  declaring  that 
he  holds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 
Baptism  gives  to  faith  all  its  justifying  power.  But  this  does  not 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  from  his  unhonored 
master.  Lather  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 
well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 
it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 
of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  *'  majesty  of  baptism" 
as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  "  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 
in  another  place,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here."|  Luther 

•  Dx  pp.  5»-9.  270-71,  286,  333. 

f  Sermon  of  Salvation,  Part  L 

X  Lather  reoaved  baptismal  regeneration  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
him ;  he  taogfat  that  '*  the  renewing  of  the  inward  man  is  done  in  baptisoL" 
Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  article  also— had  renewed  the 
/arm  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintained  its  life  and  substance ! — then 
probably  ^beHerers  in  **  baptismal  transubstantiatioa"  would  not  have 
been  disquieted  br  the  wording  of  our  Liturgy.  Dr.  Pusey  did  once  dte 
Luther  in  his  Scriptmnd  View,  p.  28,  as  a  witness  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
regeneratioo  in  baptism ;  why  is  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Poser's  school  when  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  is  under  review  ? 

Lnther  tai^t  indeed  that  men  are  6#m  again  of  the  Word  of  God,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  ehangea  the  heart  and  mind  by  Caith  in  or  through  the 
hearingof  the  external  word ;  but  if  the  sayings  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
and  BL  Jamea,  affirming  the  same  thing,  can  be  reoonciled  with  inward  re- 
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intermediate  ground  of  acceptance  ;  and  repentance,  love  and 
obedience  are  not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  be- 
cause of  their  posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law  is 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  shape  and  false  in  that  shape  as 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  and 
that  they  alone  fulfil  it ;  that  by  faith  they  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  then  accomplish  the  law.*  ''  I  come  with  the  Lord 
Himself,"  says  Luther ;  "  on  Him  I  lay  hold.  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  imto  thee  :  which  notwithstanding  thou  never 
didst."  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is  no  law» 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  "  For  the  righteous,"  says  he, 
'*  liveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  admon- 
ish or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wilr 
lingly  doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth.^t  "Wbrnt 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say  ?  Ought  a 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  i/nwillingly  by  a  force  from  taith^ 
out  ?  Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  law 
superseding  the  outward  :  that  the  outward  law  remains,  but 
only  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridlas 
him  in  his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  pasugs 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentar}',  which  sell 
forth  the  argument  of  the  Epistle.  "  When  I  have  this  ligfal- 
eousness  reigning  in  my  heart,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rail 
maketh  fruitful  the  earth :  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and  I  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever 
casion  is  offered."  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of 
demnation  or  of  sarcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philosophy  to 

*  Oomm.  Gal.  t.  28. 

f  Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  8udi  a  **tii^ 
work !  Shakspeare  has  been  called  silly  by  Puritans,  Milton  worse  tibia 
silly  by  Prelatists  and  Papists,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  silly  by  Booft* 
parteans ;  what  will  not  the  odium  theologicum  or  politirum  find  wortbkM 
and  silly  t  To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  tht 
very  Diad  of  Solifidianism ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  that  have  beta 
said  upon  the  subject  are  taken  from  it ;  and  if  the  author  preached  a  wyrel 
.doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as 
Mr.  Newman  avers,  I  think  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  originality. 
The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  of  Babjk% 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  as  the  French  like  WeUingtoo  aai 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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teaches  that  the  constraints  and  terrors  of  the  law  remain  to  keep 
the  flesh  in  sabjection  ;  what  he  says  concerning  conacienoe  re- 
hites  to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  m^i  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  migodliness  which 
aforetime  they  ha^e  committed  make  them  doubt  of  his  power 
to  saye  them  and  purify  their  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  obvious  ;  it  was  to  prevent 
men  from  trusting  for  the  washing  out  of  sin.  to  penance,  the  fear- 
ful abuse,  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  living  faith, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  dowA 
by  the  Law, — (be  it  observed,  that  by  tke  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  from  inthotU) — ^while  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience  sleeping  securelj 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  Arm  faith  in  the  £e- 
deemer  and  His  power  to  save,  he  must  be  contemplated  aa  free 

and  its  fragrance  f — if  we  take  the  mirror  and  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  where  are  its  clear  reflections  and  its  splendor  ? 

By-the-bve,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  searches  for  Sociniaiusm, 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  sUpped  himaelf  into 
something  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  His  words 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still)  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  had  not, 
while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introduces 
the  Godhead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  ever  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  that  our  Lord 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding'*  of  a  man  ;  that  he  "  stooped 
to  the  meanness  of  our  (acuities  f  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  Evangehsts,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way  :  to  have  prowti  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Onmipotence.  If  He  foreknew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiah  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  Qod  than 
they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  the  Traei 
for  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  funda- 
mental error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanit>'  of  our  Lord — that 
he  assumed  the  very  toul  of  man :  which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  re^ 
deem  it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantasmists,  who  denied  bb 
ileahlv  body.  How  he  could  be  very  G«Hi  and  very  Man  at  the  same  time, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  Cath<.>lic  Faith  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris.  Shall  '*  Oalho- 
lioa"  rmtioualixe  away  a  mystery  f 
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joyfblt  ooofideait  of  Sftlvatum  notwithstanding  the  infiimity 
of  Idf  moftal  Bataie,  not  paralyzed  by  the  Law  in  the  oonscienoe 
or  agoniaed  bya  feazful  looking  back  upon  nns  that  are  past 
Sorely  the  oonscience  may  skep  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  if  it  be 
naDy  ffii  bcMom  on  which  it  is  resting  ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that 
opoa  the  n^iole  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  aboTO 
wsHiay  m&tf  oast  our  eye  forward,  in  peace  and  gladness,  hoping 
and  itiETing  through  grace  to  liye  better  from  day  to  day  ;  not 
bsidcwaid  iqmi  the  detail  of  our  past  transgressions,  with  a  soul- 
Bahdanig  soheitude  to  balance  them  by  penance  exactly  piopor- 
tioiiad  to  their  amount. 

Luther  aflinned  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  the  law  out  of 
^bm  eonaoMOce,  but  that  in  tiie  oonscience  it  is  a  yery  deTil. 
Doobthai  he  had  seen  fatal  effects  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law  in 
tlie  00— CToniw,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basilisk's  eye,  it  benumbed 
the  gaaer,  and  pievented  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  for 
paidoA  and  purifioation  and  power  to  follow  His  steps ;  how  it 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  days,  too 
often,  instead  of  preaching  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  fidth,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  never  could  take  away  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  substituted  for  general  renova- 
tion. Looking  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  he  called  it  with 
gieat  force  and  truth  the  very  diabolus,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  representations  kept  the 
soul  separate  and  estranged  from  the  Prince  of  Life.  Bunyan 
has  wofked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  way  to  Christ 
when  He  appears,  and  "  depart  out  of  the  conscience."  "  Lu- 
ther," says  Mr.  Newman,  contrasting  him  with  the  ancient  Fa- 
ther, declares  that  "  the  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  together 
in  the  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  is  Christ."  Well  !  but 
tchat  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  de- 
clares dead  for  the  Christian,*  which  Luther  declares  incompati- 

*  I  know  not  wheUier  there  remains  apoa  the  face  of  the  earth  any  of 
that  geoeration  of  Seripture  interpreters,  who  were  wont  to  affirm,  that, 
when  St  FmiI  dedared  the  law  dead,  he  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses  1  That  such  people  existed  in  Bishop  Bull's  time  seems  clear  from 
Us  taking  ^e  pains  to  refute  the  notion  methodically.  See  Harmonia,  cap 
▼iL  Diss.  Ftet  Oxford  edit,  vol  iiL  130-21. 
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ble  with  Christ,  but  the  inward  law,  **  the  law  of  grace,  the  Imw 
of  the  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteoumeas,  and  everlasting  lifij," 
which  Luther  identifies  with  Christ  firom  first  to  last  of  his  eraii* 
gelical  conunentary. 

Luther's  language  on  the  exceeding  difiiculty  of  believing  unto 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  justified,  does 
but  show  how  searchingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  these  sub* 
jects — ^how  hard  he  teas  to  be  pleased  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distinctly 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  Luther 
spoke  of,  when  he  said,  prospectively,  that  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.^'*  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stuck 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative 
language.  But  this  doctrine  of  his  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure  ;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
truth.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  setf- 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sight — ^weze 
hiding  by  the  complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it  !  Luther's  a  lax  system  I— 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be- 
hind.    He    is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  firom  love.f 

•  See  Commentary,  chap.  xL  ver.  17.  "But  it  foUoweth  not  therefore 
that  thou  shouldst  make  a  light  matter  of  sin,  because  G^  doth  not  im- 
pute it  f  and  many  other  places  in  the  CommentaS'y. 

f  Mr.  Newman  in  Lecture  XL  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  or  g^raoe 
in  it«  abstract  nature,  that  it  is  "  but  an  instrument,  acceptable  when  its 
possessor  is  acceptable.**  Faith  apart  from  love  is  not  a  virtue,  but  this 
seems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  grace ;  faith  is  not  mere  beUef^ 
though  it  includes  belief ;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  that  he 
had  fiuth  in  that  which  he  merely  believed  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  faith.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  *'  diflfers  from  other 
graces"  in  that  "  it  is  not  an  excellence  except  it  be  grafted  into  a  heart  that 
has  grace."    Love,  humility,  meekness  are  all  in  the  same  case ;  abttraot 
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The  uiti-Liitlieraiu  are  nerer  weary  of  liarpiiig  upon  this  string. 
Hmwing  ftilad  to  oonTiot  him  of  AntinomianisHi  on  one  side — the 
denial  of  good  works  to  Christians,  they  tiy  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
on  the  other, — to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  But  af\er  all 
whttie  has  he  said,  speaking  analytically,  that  saving  faith  exists 
apart  fimn  lore  as  a  mere  luibit  of  the  mind  ?  "  Luther  con- 
fenes,  in  so  many  words,"  sap  Mr.  Newman,  "that  the  faith 
that  JDStifies  is  ahstract  Jides  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  Gal.  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10,  1  think  we  shall  find,  that 
hj  ahstraet  &ith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  considered 
as  a  qnitnal  prinoiide  in  opposition  to  faithful  works,  and  that 
by  works  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  ac- 
tiiHn.  This  is  qfuite  evident  firom  his  language,  firom  the  whole 
strain  cf  his  argument,  and  firom  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the 
reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Belerring  to 

fron  tbeM  their  direction,  their  object,  and  you  leave  a  caput  moriuum  of 
mere  human  feeling.  Love  of  God  is  excellent ;  love  of  man  for  God's  sake, 
is  exeeUent ;  bat  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  object  has  no 
exoellcnee  in  it.  So  humility,  as  a  low  estimation  of  ourselves  is  not  neces- 
aarily  virtixras ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  when  it  arises  from  a  dear  view  of  our 
relalioiia  to  divine  perfection, — a  clear  view  of  the  relative  goodness  of 
others,  which  the  mists  of  self-love  and  pride  are  apt  to  conceal  from  our 
sight.  Have  we  any  natural  good  acts  or  habits  of  mind ;  do  not  all  our 
aflfeetioDs  require  to  be  raised  and  purified  by  divine  grace  before  they  can 
be  aoeeptablet  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pebgianism.  Love  is  as  little  a 
virtue  without  fidth  as  fiuith  without  love,  for  no  man  can  love  as  Christ 
commands  except  he  believe  in  God  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  define  Faith 
as  a  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  define  primary  feelings ! 

Consistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  nature,  is  only 
Belief^  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust :  Yet  surely 
Fwith  and  Tmst  are  only  different  attitudes  of  the  same  habit,  the  difference 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit.  Faith  believes  that  there  is  an  Infi- 
nitely Good  Being,  and  that  he  is  good  to  us :  Trust  believes  that  he  will  be 
good  to  us.  The  devils  believe ;  but  they  have  not  religious  £uth :  for  this 
bindt  us  to  its  object  No  man  owes  f^ty  except  for  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. It  is  nnwise  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  God  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  are  reciprocal  and  co-inherent ;  the 
love  of  God  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  union  with  BLim.  Mr.  Newman 
teadiee  that  fiuth  in  its  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  is  merely 
sodi  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  belongs  to  the  devils ;  that  union  with  love 
and  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  will  which  corresponds  to  belief  in  the  un- 
derstanding ;  he  thought  that  £fdth  includes  belief  but  is  more  than  belief; 
that  it  is  a  grace  distinct  from  love  though  inseparable  from  it. 
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the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  David  who  slew  Goli- 
ath. The  sophister,  8a3rs  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  work ;  but  we  must  consider  what  manner  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  this  work — ^that  he  was  a  rights 
eous  man,  beloved  of  God,  strong  and  constant  in  faith.  Luther 
could  hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  love  when 
he  was  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrous  ex- 
travagance* in  the  Reformer  te  teach  that  faith  justifies  before 
and  taithout  charity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  have 
been  plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther 
speaks  of  charity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manifested  ia 
the  outicard  and  visible  course  of  life.  Works  he  described  as 
the  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  God  before  he  could  perform  godly 
actions,  must  lay  hold  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian. His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it 
may  be  scientifically  defended,  ^liere  does  he  say  that  justifying 
faith,  apart  from  love, — faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  as 
devils  may  have, — comes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be- 
comes the  parent  of  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  His  doctrine 
amounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Ne>\i3ian  himself  confesses 
when  he  calls  faith  the  **  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification." 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  fiits  about,  a  mere 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther's  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adversaries. 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justification 
by  imputed  righteousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  things, 
Faith,  Christ,  and  imputation  should  always  go  together,  and 

•  That  Luther  never  "  renounct-d"  any  of  his  "  extravagances"  directly  or 
"  indirectly,"  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  in  note  W,  pp.  712-13.  His  ^j:<rava^anr^«  were  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Scripture. 

f  Mr.  N.  does  not  give  Mi>,  I  believe,  to  Luther,  but  calls  it  the  high 
Protestant  doctrine.  Hiffh  indeed  in  t4ie  heaven  of  absurdity.  It  should  be 
sent  to  Milton's  Limbo  viith  a  living  Faith  apart  in  time  from  Love — and 
should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Justijieation  precedent  to  Justifying  Faith^  go 
along  with  them  t  Indeed  I  think  this  last  i&  the  Queen  Chimsra  of  tlM 
whole  tribe. 
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tlut  ftitii  mod  woAb  thoald  nerrer  be  aeparated.*  They  who  say 
thmt  Lather's  soheme  presents  but  half  of  the  Grospel,  know  but 
hmif  of  hismmd,  and  that  not  rightly  .f 

Surriy  no  one  can  think  that  the  sentences  quoted  in  the  Lee- 
imrm  om  JustificoHan  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commentary,  con- 
tain any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  **  justifying  faith  is 
without  hyvo  when  it  justifies/'  which  Mr.  N.  declares  to  be 
plainly  his  doctrine,  and  "no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  ahowa  that  faith  not  Iotc  is  the  root  of  good  works,  since 
Fanl  said  Faith  worketh  by  Love^  not  Love  worketh ;  he  shows 
that  eharity  or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do 
■ol  impart  to  it  ita  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  informs  char- 
ity, and  ia  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  What  is  this 
moie  than  Mr.  N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  flulfa,  as  fiuth,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with 
God,  or  aa  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  '*  the  only  connecting  bond 
betwoen^tlie  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  everywhere  in 
the  Commentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  faith  as  existing 
apart  from  the  habit  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim :  per  fidem 
(Aoffif n^wt)  posse  justificari  etiamsi  Legvt  opera  non  prcecesse- 

*  The  oonliision  respecting  the  priority  of  justifying  fiiith  to  love  per- 
haps arises  ia  this  way.  Fkith  includes  belief,  or  the  mere  assent  of  the 
anderstaodfaig  to  divine  truth ;  though  it  is  more  than  belief;  and  intellee> 
tual  assent  or  pereeptioa  is  the  means  whereby  we  obtain  the  fiuth  of  the 
heart,  whidi  is  joined  with  love.  The  one  may  not  indeed  precede  the  other 
in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrace  it  spiritually  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  willingnefls  of  the  heart  clearing  the  head  and  the  head  open- 
ing the  heart ;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  faith  to  love  in  idea.  Fides  est 
kuman4e  saliUis  fnitium,  fimdamentum  et  radix  omnis  j%utifieaHoniSj  says 
the  ConneQ  of  Trent^  The  Homily  of  Salvation  shuts  out  love  from  the 
office  of  Justifying;  why  is  this,  except  that  faith  is  conceived  to  have  come 
first  and  done  the  work  t  Of  course  we  make  the  notion  both  absurd  and 
ruischievous,  if  we  suppose  that  justification  is  obtained  by  some  one  act  of 
£ai(b  once  acted.  Faith  is  always  coming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian, 
laying  hold  of  Christ  (or  in  Mr.  Newman's  words,  uniting  the  soul  to  God), 
and  producing  good  workti 

t  Luther  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  with  an  emphasis  on  particular 
parts  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  So  in  our  Tracts  for  the  Times 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  sacraments,  outward  works,  all  kinds  of  ecclesias- 
tical vtsibtlities,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  forward  relative  to  priestly 
power  sad  anthority. 
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rint ;  sequuntur  enim  justificatum  turn  pracedunt  justificamr' 
dum.     (duoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  conception  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  tell  his  love  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  worse. 
1  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes  !  Luther  thought  of  faith 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which 
''  may  be  said"  not  **  by  a  figure  of  speech'*  but  literally  and 
truly  to  "  live  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  aoui ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  charity,  and  all  the  family  of  outward 
works,  when  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was 
a  medium  like  the  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Romans  prima  facie  favors  Lather's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  declares  sal- 
vation to  be  of  grace  not  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
what  is  true  of  faith  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  fh)m  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object 
was  to  prevent  the  practical  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justification, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  all 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  living  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theor}',  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ij.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instru- 

*  Mr.  Newnuui  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lecture  L  p.  22,  and  appen- 
dix, pp.  405  and  409, — "  the  bold,  nay  correct  language  of  Luther,  that 
Christ  himtelf  it  the  form  of  our  justification  ^ — My  Father's  deep  aatiafiie- 
lion  in  this  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Remaim, 
V.  p.  289. 

**  And  I,  my  loripg  Breotiusi  to  the  end  I  may  better  underaUuid  tbis 


hf  widdi  the  ocmjiiiiction  of  the  wul  with  Christ  is  ef> 
feetad.  That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  directly 
affhFpMul  in  Scripture.*  Thirdly,  in  hddingf  works  necessary, f  in 
the  ordor  of  salTation,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  saying  faith  or 
nther  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul,  and 
the  pnper  signs  and  manifestations  of  grace  **impetrated  by 
frith."  Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  ibr  the  right- 
eous is  npsneded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  re- 
mains <0  keep  the  flesh  in  subjection.  Fifthly,  which  might 
have  been  fibtstly,  that  saying  fiuth  is  itself  prodnoed  by  the  Holy 
6]ioBt4  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  giren,  and  the  soul  re- 
Dowvdi  in  baptism.  Serenthly,  that  ccmyersion  is  wrought,  and 
I  snppose  I  may  add,  since  "  St.  James  says  so,"  and  ^.  Peter 
too,  that  we  are  diyinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
ual seMO,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difier  ?  why  truly  in  this.  Luther  denies 
that  we  nxe  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification ;  Mr.  Newman  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  which 
makes  them  idbat  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysteron 
proieron ;  and  it  certainly  does  look  like  a  contradiction  in  Mr. 
Newman's  seheme,  that  after  confessing  faith  to  be  the  sole  inr 
ward  instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  and  works 
instruments  also ; — ^that  after  agreeing  with  the  Homilist  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  office  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

case,  do  lue  to  think  in  this  manner,  namely,  as  if  in  my  heart  were  no 
quality  or  Tirtne  at  all,  which  is  called  £futh,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do 
speak  and  dream  thereof^  but  I  set  all  on  Christ,  and  say,  my  formalis  ju*- 
(iiia,  that  ia,  my  sure,  my  constant  and  complete  righteousness  (in  whidi  is 
no  want  nor  fiuling,  but  is,  as  before  God  it  ou^t  to  be)  is  CSirist  my  Lord 
and  Sariour."    (Lather's  Table  Talk,  p  213.) 

*'  Aye !  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  soul  can 
find  rest  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  laith,  not  by  my  faith,  bat  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  me.''    a  T.  0. 

•  OaL  iL  20.    Eph.  iii  17. 

f  Commentary,  diap  iii  Terse  11,  and  elsewhere,  Luther  teaches  that  the 
ri^teousness  which  saves  is  a  pastive  tighteotuneu  given  us  from  above. 
liid  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  faith,  ta  an  act  of  our  own  taking  us 
to  Christ  and  laying  hold  of  Him,  this  would  have  been  as  false  and  injuri- 
ous as  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  The  faith  which  accepts 
graee  is  ita^  the  e£Eect  of  grace. 

%  Jbk  ch^  iii.  Ysraea  87»  28.    Ohspi  It.  verse  6. 
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to  a  sound  belief — to  shut  them  in  again.  Granted  that  the  dii- 
pute  is  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  form  of  words  is 
the  correct  form,  we  surely  ought  not  to  adopt  another  form  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when  he  said  that  man 
is  not  justified  hy  faith  aloney  he  evidently  meant  by  faith  not 
what  Luther  defines  it,  a  gift  and  a  present  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  what  Antinomians 
mean  by  it,  mere  belief;  for  this  is  a  common  art  of  rhetorical 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  and  turn  them 
against  him.  With  him  works  stood  for  a  wording  spirit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  effect  for  the  cause,  as  a  man 
might  say,  this  ''  spring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  ecuise 
of  health.  The  outtoard  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing  ;  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedieiioe 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  ihe  faith  in  this  joint 
act  aJone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  same,  when  he 
calls  faith  the  sole  intcard  instrument  of  justification.  Lathe's 
opponents  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  with  the 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  afhrms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  of  faith  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  justifies  us. 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  faith  is  "the  only  instrument  or 
comiecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ."  What  signifies 
it,  as  against  Luther,  to  say,  that  according  to  St.  James,  we 
are  ''justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  aie 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  NeA^nnan  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  not  say  that  faith  justifies  by  lay- 
ing fiold  of  Christ  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  is 
said  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip- 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlety  and 


•  Table  Talk,  chap.  13.  Of  Faith  and  the  caMe  thereof.  Luther 
vacillating  in  his  definiticnd  of  faith,  for  he  sometimes  placed  it  in  the  un- 
derstanding  and  sometimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both ;  bat  he  ahrays 
described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.  chap.  iiL  ver.  11),  he  osDs 
it  a  believing  with  the  heart,  and  he  declares  that  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  having  respect  to  the  other, 
as  the  two  cherubims  of  the  mercy-seat,  which  could  not  be  divided.  My 
Father  says  he  discoursed  best  on  Faith  in  his  PottiUs.    RemainM,  Y .  p.  290. 
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ertra-icnpttural  langaage  in  his  own  scheme :  whep  can  we  find 
it  said  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  faith  is  ''  but  the 
seeondary  or  representative  instrument  of  justification,"  or  its 
'*  sustaining  cause,"  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-state,"  or 
that  "  it  justifies  as  including  all  other  graces  in  and  under  it," 
as  having  "  an  imexplained  connection  with  the  invisible  world," 
or  Bwe  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?  These  are  but  inferences 
fiom  Scriptuxe — not  tScripture  itself.  Luther's  term  laying  hold 
of  Christ  seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  language 
of  what  Scripture  repeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart  by  faith ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
imi^ed  in  Mr.  N.'s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  soul 
to  €rod  as  the  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Even  if  faith 
and  works  of  £uth  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
true  of  the  ofiqiring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  our  personal  righteousness  justifies  as  connecting  us 
with  Him,  that  is  as  apprehensive,  and  not  merely  as  puriiying 
our  souls  in  his  sight.  Luther  denied  that  it  justified  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all.  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  icorky  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  la3ring  hold  on  Christ.  They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
in  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nents-feasting into  one  condemnation  practical  perverters  with 
theoretic  teachers — while  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufied  bolster.  Mr.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
ful a  combatant  for  this  ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
eflwtual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  T^ith  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
but  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swonlsman  it  descends  n[>on  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.  There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Newman's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  soenis  to  me  utterly  false,  not  in  words 
alone  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justiticatioii  pre- 
cedes justifpng  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
spiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul  :  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  luijustifying  ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
duces its  own  recipient,  that  it  enters  by  the  avenue  of  faith 
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which  it  first  opens  out.  Luther's  own  view  of  baptiam  implies 
as  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wrong  in  too 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology  not  in  too  much  depart- 
ure from  it. 

Ab  for  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  on  one 
side  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St  Paul  was  to  re- 
fute Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  save  themselves  by  the 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law,  without  Christ 
in  the  heart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinion  as  Bishop  Bull's  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  object  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  Solifidian 
*  view  as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  would  have 
assented  to  the  statement  of  either  party,  and  when  they  heard 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Christians 
accuse  each  other  of  irreligion  and  impiety  on  such  gipounds  as 
their  different  views  on  this  question.*  *'  Satanic  influence !" 
cry  the  parties  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  !  The 
nets  with  which  he  catches  souls  are  of  very  difierent  make  and 
materials.! 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thinlring  of 
when  he  called  "  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  be 
knew  afler  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  ;"  it  was  the  depth  of 
his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  Bishop  Bull  observes  that  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  qua  and  a  ^lur 
between  his  view  and  the  Solifidian,  when  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Lutheran  beoanse  be 
fights  fiercely  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  faith  alone  which  worketh  by  love 
justifies),  yet  fight  himself  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  faith  inasmuch  m*  it 
worketh  by  love  justitieth),  as  if  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
decision.  I  think  if  he  had  fought  with  Luther  himself  instead  of  certain 
narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther's  school,  he  would  have  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  Solifidian  statement  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  If  qu^ 
con  be  wrested  into  Antinomianism  more  easily  than  quoy  cm  the  other  hMod 
qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaism  than  qtut, 

f  Either  the  Romanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  add  to  his  belief  of 
Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthrows  or  overshadows  it,  in 
practice.  But  these  practical  falsehoods  and  heresies  do  not  appear  in  for- 
mal schemes  of  Justification ;  let  them  be  hunted  out  and  exposed,  but  noi 
eoofounded  with  theories  and  confessions  of  faith. 
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of  his  spirit,  the  vehmnent  eloquence  ^th  which  he 
the  Eomish  practical  fkllacies  and  abases.  He  even  con« 
tends  with  Lather,  when  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  his  Solifidian 
dogma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from  the  office  of  justifying  ;  and 
on  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  fidth  in  the  elect  prefenred 
tile  BOtiaQs  of  Hooker  to  those  of  the  earlier  assertor  of  faith.* 
Fnliaps  it  may  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  he  does  not 
ezptesBty  eaoogh  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
the  ahstiaet  and  the  realized.  Luther  declares,  after  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  for 
die  spiritual  man ;  but  in  actual  men  and  women  the  carnal  and 
spbitoal  eizist  together  in  difierent  proportions.  If  any  Christian 
on  the  fiioe  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
what  St.  Panl  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
fiJl  into  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.  There  hare 
gieat  disputes  whether  St.  Paul  in  the  viii*''  chapter  of  Eo- 
mans,  and  in  Galatians  t.  19^  refers  to  the  state  of  die  justified 
or  the  unjustified.  The  disputants  never  seemed  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  the  world  into  the  justified  and  unjustified,  the 
regenerate  and  unregenerate,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep 
fnnn  the  goats,  after  the  manner  of  modern  schools.  But  surely 
to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustifi^,  of  persons 
in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  them  exclusively, 
is  further  firom  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  in  those  who  are 
believers  unto  salvation,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the 
light.  There  was  a  tendency  in  his  time  to  understand  fleshly 
desires  of  sensuality  alone.  He  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
and  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
down  in  this  life,  the  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.  Again  in 
Luther's  language,  copied  from  the  Scripture,  the  flesh  sometimes 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  out- 
ward things — that  "other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 

*  Henuuns,  V.  pi  288.  Eib  views  on  this  sabject  are  given  in  hit  note  on 
FeueloD,  Remains,  V.  p.  627 — in  the  notes  on  a  Sermon  of  Hooker's,  lb.  p. 
47— CO  Doooe,  p.  91 — on  Luther's  Table  Talk,  lU  p.  269— on  A  Barritter^s 
HtnU,  p.  464— on  7%e  Pilgrim's  Progreu,  p.  262 — and  in  his  Essay  on 
Faith,  V.  p.  667. 
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of  grace.  This  way  of  speaking  offended  Romanists,  who  were 
hent  on  exalting  the  outward.  They  sought  to  christen  the 
whole  visible  creation,  and  I  think  they  introduced  flesh  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  were  practical  points,  though  they  seemed  to  be  theory, 
and  Luther's  sins  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  descriptioii. 
His  rationale  of  grace  never  made  Catholic  divines  his  fierce  oppo- 
nents.    As  for  the  "  heroic  man's"  rhetorical  atrocities,  his  "  tiger- 
hlies"  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  they  are  all  capable 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but  '*  sheep  in  wolves' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harmless  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took  them  as  they  were 
meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large.     Now,  adversaries 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
the  arena  of  religious  contention  ! — of  course  they  look  black  and 
smell  sulphureously.     What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  divines  a 
host  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  mediaeval  Chorch 
system  with  all  the  net-work  and  ramification  of  doctrine  devel- 
oped for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  clergy — all  the  branchery 
of  mj'stic  beliefs  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — all  the  mum- 
meries rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his  Nachtigally  which  adorned, 
this  clerical  polity — his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  though  with  ever}'  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — ^his  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  simplify  the 
access  of  the  said  to  God, — not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  falsely  reported,  but  a 
straight  and  short  passage,  though  a  passage  through  which  no 
man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness — ^to  batter 
down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvation, 
in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-conscienoed 
wander  weary  and  distressed,  while  for  the  worldling  and  care- 
less liver  there  hes  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  walls, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for  salvation,  he  may  saunter 
pleasantly  to  a  better  world  ;  with  many  a  short  cut,  such  as 
Milton  describes,*  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  Sicily, 

•  "  And  thev,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dj-ing,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominick, 
Or  in  Franciacan  think  to  pass  disguised.** 

Par.  Lost,  R  iii  L  4WL 
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olhor  sqjoumera  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  hare 
known,  to  be  actually  provided  by  or  in  a  church,  which  is  rather 
too'  mnch  all  things  to  all  men. 

It  is  Ibor  these  things  that  staunch  "  Catholics"  hate,  for  these 
tiunga  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  The 
Chinch  has  not  prospered  well.  But  how  would  Chris- 
have  iaied  without  a  Luther  ? — ^what  would  Rome  have 
done  and  dared  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  rounds 
Imt?  Lather  lives  yet, — not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheran 
Clmreli  as  cot  of  it, — an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purify- 
ing and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large.* 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Romish  sj^stem,  with  its  low  checks 
and  eoniae  moentives,  may  have  some  special  efiect  in  moralizing 
the  Foot,  while  Protestantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  apt  to  fly 
above  them,  or  to  fleet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  formless 
vnpw.  Paganism  was  more  efiectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
many  than  Platonism;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
works  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine : 
Montanism  did*  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
ibrm  <^fiiith,  to  that  must  men  be  raised  up  if  possible.  Make  them 
but  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 

*  After  deBeribing  the  Piipacy,  or  "  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  which  it,  in 
truth,  the  dQated  Pope,"  as  **  a  power  in  the  Christian  Chnrdi,  whidi,  in 
the  imie  of  Christ,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  his  authority,  is 
fyitfmttJmlly  subrersiye  of  the  essential  and  distinguishing  characters 
■id  pmpuits  of  the  Christian  Church,"*  my  Father,  in  his  Ckureh  and  Stale, 
proeeedi  to  mj :  "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  tluit  the  rites  and  doctrines, 
the  g/rwrfa  H  ertdenda  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  could  we  separate  them 
from  tlieadaltemting  ingredients  combined  with,  and  the  use  made  of  them, 
by  the  neerdolal  Mamelukes  of  the  Romish  monarchy,  for  the  support  of 
the  ^aapmej  and  Pspal  hierarchy,  would  neither  have  brought  about,  nor 
hare  wlimif  to  justify,  the  conTulsive  separation  under  Leo  X.  Nay,  that 
if  they  were  fiurly,  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound  philosophy,  compared  with 
either  of  tiie  two  main  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
r,  that  is,  with  the  fashionable  doctrines  and  interpretations  of  the 
and  Orotian  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  tenets  and  lan- 
_  _  of  the  modem  Calvinists  on  the  other,  an  enlightened  disciple  of 
Mm  and  of  Pkul  would  be  perplexed  which  of  the  three  to  prefer  as  the 
wnKlr*.  the  profound  and  sublime  system  he  had  leametl  from  his  great 
And  in  this  comparison  I  leave  out  of  view  the  extreme  sects  of 
^Sfi,  wfaeth^  of  the  frigid  or  the  torrid  sone,  SoeiniaD  or  £EUiati&* 
YLpfk  110.111. 

VOL.  m.  B 
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power  or  of  substance  in  a  philosophical  Christianity  to  fill  the 
deepest  and  the  widest  soul  that  ever  yet  appeared  among  the 
sons  of  men. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  love  and  respect  for  Luther  I  might  well  have 
allowed  to  vindicate  itself,  had  I  not  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
chow  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject ;  his 
esteem  and  admiration  of  another  great  German,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent spirit,  a  reformer  of  philosophy y  I  wish  to  set  in  the  true 
light,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  My  Father  himself 
supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial  ad- 
vocacy of  Spinoza  '*  I  believe  he  has  done  himself  harm  with 
those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  talk  of  Germany  as  if  its 
history  belonged  to  that  of  Kamschatka,  by  his  language  respect- 
ing Immanuel  Kant.f    Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he  spoke 

*  My  Father  alludes  to  the  defects  ia  Spinoza's  system  in  seTeral  of  his 
writings.  His  ultimate  opiuion  of  that  philosopher  1ms  been  published  in 
Mr.  GiUman's  Life  of  Coleridge,  pp.  319-22. 

f  "  He  calls  Calvin  a  great  man  T — 1  have  seen  specified  as  a  charge  in  a 
religious  indictment.  1  can  not  sympathize  with  that  "  cathoiicitj^'  whidi 
looks  upon  Luther  as  a  "  bold  bad  man/'  and  tliiuks  it  a  crime  to  call  Calyin 
a  great  one ;  defames  the  character  of  our  noble  Reformers,  and  disparages 
the  glorious  jxwtry  of  Milton  ;  holds  tlie  memory  of  King  William  infamous, 
and  that  of  Cromwell  execrable ;  contemplates  wldly  the  flames  that  con- 
sumed Latimer,  and  fires  at  remembrance  of  the  axe  that  beheaded  Laud; 
finds  out  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  over-happy  to  be  a  saint,  and  attributes  the 
power  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  to  tlie  Prince  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Carlyles 
•*  irreligion"*  as  well  as  Mr.  Irving's  "  rcli^jion"  the  author  of  Thf  Doctor 
reckons  among  those  non-entities  which  pass  for  ^ubstuuec  with  a  misjudging 
world.  To  the  religion  of  Irving  Mr.  Carlylo  liimsolf  ha^  paid  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  tribute  (see  his  Miiicellayu*'f<,  vol  v.  {>p.  \~^^).  He  quotes 
this  saying  of  one  who  knew  him  well ;  '*  His  was  the  freest,  brotberliest, 
bravest  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  wiili :  I  call  him  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  aftor  trial  « nougli,  found  in  this  w<MrH 
or  now  hope  to  find."  But  my  dear  Unc!.'  saw  Irving  under  the  most 
unfavorable  ciroumstances,  when  ho  had  dj-unk  tliat  "f«>ulest  Circean 
draught,  the  poistm  of  Popular  Applaiiso  ;"  wIumi  '*  Kashi«»n  crowdeti  round 
him  with  her  meteor  Y\^\\U  and  Bacchic  dances,"  and  he  seemed  him- 
aelfi  perhaps,  in  some  respect?,  like  one  of  the  empty,  gaudy,  intoxicated 
and  intoxicating  throng. — But  who  holds  all  this  cluster  of  opinions  ?    I 


•  I  find  on  referring  to  the  passage  in  The  Doctor,  that  I  have  mistaken 
"Mr.  Carlisle's  irrcligion,"  seriously  meant  for  "Mr.  Carlyle's  irreligion"  in 
the  sense  of  irony.  But  the  mistake  is  no  misreport  of  my  Uncle  s  oihoigii 
of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  who  but  he  overthrew  the  grand  atheist- 
ical argument  of  Hume  ?  he  is  called  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
who  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated  the  fundamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  abused  it  as  im- 
pious ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  that  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
Alles-zermalmendem — shatterers  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  Unvard  pure  religion.  They  can  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready  to  fall,  or  incapable  by  its  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  extinguish  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  country  dry  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  If  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  from  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  from  what  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writers 

♦  "  Zimmermann,"  says  Dr.  Carlyon,  "  gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Kant  8 
philosophy,  and  no  one  could  have  more  cordially  reprobated  its  general 
tendency.  After  maintaining,  as  Kant  has  done,  that  the  existence  of  a  God 
can  never  be  proved ;  to  what  purpose,  asked  Z.  is  it  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  best  argument  which  can  be  adduciKl  in  its  favor  is  this  very  impoesi- 
bihty  of  proving  it  \  The  generality  of  mankind,  Jie  said,  would  recollect 
the  possibility,  but  forget  the  inference."  Dr.  C.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  what  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
Konigsburg  on  this  occasion/' 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  thtJ. 
occoMxon^  and  to  judge  from  the  comments  upon  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zimmermaim's,  that  if  good  for  anv  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argument  that  ever  was 
published  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that  may  not  be  made 
false  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half?  That  treatise  of  Kant's  was  ad- 
dressed and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  mis  under  stotxl  it.  So  it  is  with  the  teachins^  «»f 
Luther :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  tea<»her  will  bring  forth 
what  is  true  rather  than  what  is  false,  what  accords  with  their  moral  ideas 
rather  than  what  contradicts  them,  these  found  him  scriptural  enouirh  I 
dve  say.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Kimiish  and  Romanuung 
■ophisters,  that  turned  his  commentarv  into  AntincHnianism. 
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Lt  thmt  imaginative  power, — bo  neceflsaiy  in  religious  specu- 
latioii, — ^which  brings  the  many  into  one,  and  judges  the  parts 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hallam,  whose  Remains  inspire  some  who  knew 
him  not  with  deep  regret  that  they  are  remains,  not  first  fruits, 
and  commencements,  has  said  on  this  subject  :*  "  I  do  not  hen- 
tale  to  eifiem  my  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  phi- 
loeopfay,  as  leen  by  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  liter- 
atore,  and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  spirit 
of  meehanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appeapince,  and  more 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts  those 
very  minds,  whose  office  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses 
of  society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  falsehood." 
The  difierenoe  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  philos- 
ophy is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongruous  and  inconsonant  with 
Christianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capable  of 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  chamiel  and  even  blending  with  it 
iu  one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy oi  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities— perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward 
fire  which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
ward into  a  living  flame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from 
the  rock.  But  the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason  ;  its  positions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spiritual 
themselves.     It  is  like  the  highest  poetry — like  the  poetry  of  Mr. 


in  Verte  and  Proae,  p.  189.  I  think  that  Mr.  A.  Hallam 
might  perhaps  hare  modified  his  opinion  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  had  he 
lired  and  thought  longer.  As  a  aubstitttU  fur  Cliristianitv  it  is  indeed  but 
a  beaiitifal  shadow ;  unite  the  two  and  it  becomes  subtftautiaL  A  really 
searchii^  system  can  be  injurious  to  none  but  those  who  are  undone  already 
imd  adopt  it  as  a  goodly  cloak  for  their  own  bare  and  hideous  heart-unbe- 
liet  There  will  ever  be  in  the  world  born  Mechanicians,  Pelagians,  Psilau- 
thropiats,  Antmomians,  Judaixers,  who  will  have  systems  that  suit  their 
feelings.  Bat  lAetf  systems  are  positively  false,  and  tend  to  corrupt  the 
heart ;  whfle  the  Critical  philo9ophi/,  considered  apart  from  the  religious 
opinioiia  of  Kaot  and  some  of  his  followers,  has  never  yet  been  proved  so 
l^  systMiiatio  and  searching  argument.  See  remarks  in  the  Mimon  of  the 
Com/orUr,  vol  il  pp.  799-800,  on  injustice  done  to  German  writers  by  party 
judges,  slightly  acquamted  with  their  writings,  whose  irrelevant  fine  say- 
ingt  are  taken  lor  oonfutations  of  their  untouched  adversaries. 
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Wordsworth,  not  religion  itself,  much  leas  dogmatic  divinity,  but 
cognate  with  it  and  harmoniously  co-operative.* 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  the  critical  philosophy, 
I  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant's  teaching, — all  his 
purely  philosophical  and  metaphysical  doctrines,  which  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  religious  belief^  posteriori^  but  do 
not  treat  of  it  directly — of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularly  of  his  Logic,  Prolegomena  to  every  future 
system  of  ^Ictajyhysics,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  great- 
est production).  Critiques  of  the  Judgment  and  of  tlic  Practical 
Reason y  Only  possible  ground  of  proof  for  demonstrating  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  speak  of  his  Mel ig ion  tcithin  the  bounds  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  coniiicts 
"with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historical  Christiauitv.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned, — which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four 
or  five-and-twentieth  part  of  the  author's  whole  "WTitiugs,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it  seems  to  form  the  Avhole— con- 
tains an  application  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  many,  "who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject — which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  iay 
Sertnon  on  miracles  supposes  the  historical  truth  of  tlie  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expresses  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  portion  of  it,  w^hich  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  complete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligent ial  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  mediaeval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  philosopliy  has  been  described  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  nQonuidela  doniuaottMr^^ 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  the 
weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  :  that  fultilment  of  the 

*  I  do  not  speak  here  of  tlie  Krr/eaiasticiit  Sou  nets,  or  parts  of  TV  Ex- 
cursion expressly  Christian  and  Catholie,  but  of  Mr.  Wtirdsworth's  poetry 
in  general,  including  much  of  an  earlier  date  than  tlu>?e  prtnluctiona,  in 
which  formal  religion  is  not  ap])arent.  but  in  whieh  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  "the  spirit  of  the  whole."  I  d«»  not  say  so  much  as  thin  of  the  Criticid 
Phih»sophy,  but  still  I  think  it  has  lieen  evolvotl  by  Christianity  (tliat  is,  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  religitni  surrounding  men's  minds  as  an  atmoephere)^ 
and  agrees  with  it,  though  by  itself  it  U  not  Christianity. 
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lieaTen^deBoended  nosce  teipsum,  in  respect  to  the  intellective 
put  of  man,  wMch  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  tentative  broad- 
cast way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum,  and  brought 
to  a  syrtematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  Kritik  der  UrtJieilskrqft,  and  Metaphysische 
Anftrngi-grunde  der  Natuncissenscliaft.^^  It  was  of  the  S^an- 
\ean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schiller 
said,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  though  its  "  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  \»ill  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear;  fer  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reason 
amoDg  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  upon." 

Ux.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  ELant*s  table-talk  in- 
fidetity.  Whai  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  personal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keeps  away  from  the  Maremma  or  Snake 
Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certidn,  that  Kant*s  disciples 
and  commentators  in  general  are  a  most  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  "  planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitious  of  rotting  forever."  They  seem  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he  has 
amoDgst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  found  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and  cor- 
rect its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may  hold 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  holds 
the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  off  into  a 
glass  basin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritious  but  unwholesome  or  even  poi- 
sonous !  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  intellectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  aigue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simple 
Christians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  creed 
may  be  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  therefore  contradiction 

•  Worku    Leipzig,  1839,  voL  il— voL  viL  pp.  1-864.— vol.  viil  pp.  441- 
M9. 
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to  the  laws  of  the  understanding  in  theological  articles  is  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  more  consequence  the  clearer-sighted 
we  hecome  :  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  falsehood,  and 
quite  another  not  to  see  it. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  philosophy  should  be  independent  of 
religious  shackles  in  its  operations  in  order  that  it  may  confirm 
rehgion.  It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  great  a  loss 
to  himself,  that  Kant,  with  his  mighty  powers  of  thought  and 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.  Had  he  been  brought  up 
a  Churchman  he  could  never  have  divested  himself  of  dogmatic 
divinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  djyriori  map  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  tho^  correlation  of 
Christianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  could  never 
have  been  so  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
writings,  and  who  know  and  love  and  revere  the  Bible.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  spirituality  interferes  with  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  are  generally 
such  as  have  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  man  dogmatically  educated  may  not  become  a 
great  philosopher ;  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  phi- 
losophy to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  investi- 
gator, who  has  considered  the  human  mipd  by  its  own  light 
alone  ;  because  thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
our  internal  conformation  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained. 
No  fervent  devotee  of  the  outwanl  revelation  could  have  done 
religion  this  particular  service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re- 
ports of  the  mere  intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
metaphysics  coincide  with  the  spiritual  believer's  scheme  of 
faith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness 
of  religious  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  ought 
not  to  despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immanuel  Kant, 
or  deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  "  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Truth."  There  is  a  maxim  current  among 
rehgious  Exclusives,  that  he  who  is  wrong  positively  or  nega- 
tively in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Religion.  This  opin- 
ion if  acted  on  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
cause great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhappily  for 
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thflniBelTes,  are  not  deyont  or  spiritual-minded.  Truth  is  ad- 
Tanoed  by  the  efforts  of  various  minds,  and  what  an  irreligious 
man  throws  out  may  be  converted  to  a  use  he  little  dreamed  of 
by  the  religious.  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said  finely  of  Kant  con- 
trasting him  with  my  Father :  '*  He  was  the  6og  and  he  was 
the  Magog  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  the  existing  schemes  of  phi- 
low^hy.  He  probed  them ;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities 
which  besieged  their  foundations, — the-rottcDness  below,  the  hol- 
lowness  above.  But  he  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration 
within  his  Apollyon  mind  ;  for  he  had  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self- 
distrnst,  no  humility,  no  child-like  docility;  all  which  qualities 
belonged  essentially  to  Coleridge's  mind,  and  waited  only  for 
manhood  and  ibr  sorrow  to  bring  them  forward."  It  was  be- 
cause my  Father  had  these  qualities  that  to  him  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  was  religion ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  although  Kant's  process  was  analytic  rather  than  synthetic, 
and  was  occupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  erecting,  it 
wus  by  no  means  purely  destructive,  but,  after  the  clearance,  had 
materials  enough  left  wherewith  to  construct  the  base  of  a  phi- 
losophy coincident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  affirmed  by  Hume  that  religion  must  rest  on  faith — ^that 
reason  could  not  prove  its  truth.  This  proposition  was  re-affirmed 
by  Kant,  but  with  an  utterly  opposite  inference  from  that  which 
Hume  drew  from  it,  for  he  saw  what  Hume  saw  not,  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  human  mind  sufficient  to  support  and  substan- 
tiate religion,  apart  from  the  mere  speculative  faculty  ;  that  spir- 
itual truths  must  have  their  own  specific  evidence  ;  that  if  there 
is  no  absolute  demonstration  in  these  matters  for  the  mere  under- 
standing, none  is  needed,  none  would  serve  any  purpose  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  whole  office  in 
religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  disprov- 
ing the  objects  of  faith.  Reason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive, 
said  Kant,  more  than  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mere  Specu- 
lative Reason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  Moral  and  Spirit- 
ual within  us  may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion ;  I  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  some- 
thing to  it,  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will  appear,  I  trust, 
hereafter. 

The  question /or  us  is  not,  did  Kant  himself  accept  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  but  does  his  teaching  overthrow  or  does  it  es- 
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tablish  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  conscience  ?  If  it  establishes 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  when  rightly  used.  There  are  some  who  say, 
that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 

"  placed  religion  on  the  rock  of  external  evidence.  The  larger  and 
stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  so  much  the  better.    To 

'  rest  the  whole  structure  of  the  faith  upon  it  ray  Father  ever  held 
to  be  a  most  venturous  •  and  blind  proceeding.  He  held  that 
beneath  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 
which  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — ^that 
this  foundation  was  laid  by  the  Creator  liimself — that  His  voice, 
both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  as  it  is 
uttered  in  the  Written  Word,  refers  us  to  internal  evidence  as 
the  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  ; — that  on 
this  foundation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  spiritual 
wants  and  aspirations,  the  internal  coherency  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye  of  Reason  and  the 
Spirit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  supported  and 
maintained.  They  who  term  external  evidence  the  rock  of  the 
Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scruple  to  adopt  from 
those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalists,  because  they  hold  the 
internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  little  right  to.  They  make 
themselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  preconfigurations  of  the  soul  to  reli- 
gion and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

•  Mr.  Allies  in  his  Church  of  England  chared  from  the  charge  of  Schimn, 
and  Mr.  Archer  Butler  in  his  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Develop- 
menty  have  treated  in  a  searching  and  masterly  way  certain  portions  of  tb« 
external  evidence  against  Romanism  in  defence  of  our  church.  A  man  who 
clearly  and  learnedly  sets  forth  historical  records  must  throw  light  on  the 
truth ;  but  no  good  is  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  those  declaimers, 
who  exalt  outward  evidence  without  bringing  it  forward,  and  ccmdenm  the 
demand  for  internal  evidence  while  they  are  presupposing  the  need  and  ex- 
lAtence  of  it  in  their  whole  argument ;  who  look  one  way  and  row  another  • 
who  rave  at  Rationalism  wliile  they  are  picking  her  pocket,  and  jumble  to- 
gether whatever  is  most  specious  in  different  systems,  without  regard  to 
ooQsistency .  This  kind  of  writing  pleases  the  mob  of  the  would-be  orthodox 
•-the  Me^oriUxriaiM ;  but  it  is  of  no  service  to  religion. 
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How  if  these  deep  Ideas,  these  haraumies  of  the  human  spirit 
-with  ohjectB  of  faith,  presented  by  the  Written  Word  and  Tnuii- 
tion,  exist,  most  not  they  be  the  rock  that  underlies  the  structure 
ol  external  evidence  and  substantiates  it  ?     Can  we  think  that  it 
is  in  the. power  of  any  appearance  to  the  outward  sense,  any 
▼isioa  or  Toioe,  to  implant  the  ideas  of  God  or  of  any  spiritual  re- 
ality ?    Can  these  outward  signs  do  more  than  excite  it  ?    Main- 
trninen  of  external  evidence,  as  the  rock  of  the  faith,  insist  that 
rdigkni  must  first  be  proved  historically,  and  then  brought  home 
to  the  heart  by  its  internal  merits.     It  never  can  be  proved  hia- 
toficaOy  unless,  as  a  whole,  it  be  ideally  true,  and  if  the  power  of 
ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  this  must  be  the  deepest  and 
only  sufficient  proof  of  its  reality.     To  say  that  Reason  and  the 
Moral  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  after  outward  evidence  has  been 
given  to  the  Understanding,  is  to  annul  the  very  being  of  Reason. 
For  that  ^  is  a  spiritual  eye  analogous  to  the  bodily  one.     What 
should  we  say  of  an  eye  that  could  not  be  sure  whether  a  partic- 
ular object  was  black  or  blue,  round  or  square,  till  it  was  declared 
to  be  so  by  authority  ?     Should  we  not  say  that  it  had  no  power 
of  sight  at  all  ?     Let  the  maintainers  of  external  evidence  and 
historical  proof  guard  this  rock  and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they 
may ;  bu{  let  them  not  cry  out  angrily  against  (hose  who  seek  to 
probe  and  examine  it ;  for  assuredly  if  it  will  not  bear  the  ham- 
mers of  all  the  Inquisitors  in  Christendom  it  is  no  true  granite 
but  crumbly  sandstone.     Doubtless  r<^'gion,  as  far  as  it  is  out- 
ward history,  and  involves  facts  and  events,  must  be  outwardly 
proved  and  attested :  but  bow  insignificant  would  be  the  mere 
hisloncal  and  outward  p&rt  of  religion,  how  unmeaning  and 
empty,  if  it  were  not  ///a/  and  quickened  by  spiritual  ideas,  which 
no  outward  evidence  can  prove ;  which  most  be  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  within  us ;  nmst  be  embraced  by  the  will,  not  blind- 
ly *™i  passively  received  !     Mr.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on 
Development,  observes :  **  A  man  who  should  aflect  to  discard 
all  revealed  testimonies,  and  to  prove    the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the   Trinity  exclusively  by  internal  reason, 
would  be  a  rationalist,  though  his  conclusion  be  not  a  negative, 
but  a  most  positive  dogmatic  truth."     Here  the  misemployment 
of  reasoOt  iu  which  the  formal  nature  of  rationalism  had  just  been 
declared  to  consist,*  is  assumed,  and  we  are  told  that  rationalism 
•  «  The  formal  nature  of  rationalism  is  the  midae  employment  of  reaaoD 
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is  the  discarding  revealed  testimoaies  and  trusting  solely  to  the 
internal ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  constantly  applied  in  a  manner 
that  begs  the  question, — -applied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  par- 
amount necessity  of  internal  evidence  in  the  things  of  religion. 
Certainly  he  who  should  discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the 
Gospel  Revelation,  would  be  irrational  and  ungrateful  to  God 
who  has  given  them  ;  but  the  endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the 
light  within  us  alone  we  may  perceive  their  truth,  is  no  misem- 
ployment  of  reason  or  evasion  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith- 
less far  rather  are  they,  who  mistrust  internal  evidence  and  seek 
preferably  the  external  ;  how  must  they  want  the  spiritual  mind, 
which  sees  what  it  believes  and  kiioics  in  what  it  is  trusting ! 
The  question  is  this,  Can  external  testimony  by  itself  or  princi- 
pally and  primarily  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  The  "  ra- 
tionalism" of  my  Father  assigns  to  outward  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  independent  functions  in  the  instruction  of  man  ; 
he  conceived  that  the  former  must  prove  religious  truth,  so  far  as 
it  is  historical  and  logical ;  the  latter  must  evidence  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  Outward  evidence  can  apply  only  to 
the  outward  event  or  appearance,  and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas 
of  which  it  is  the  sMubol,  could  never  constitute  an  article  of  re- 
ligion.  The  only  otlice  of  external  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of 
exciting  and  evolving  th«  ideas,  which  are  the  sole  sufficient  evi- 

in  the  things  of  reliinon,  with  a  vie\r  to  evade  in  some  way  the  simplioity 
of  the  obedience  of  faith.'*  Kationalism  \n  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  T%mei 
was  called  **  asking  for  reasons  out  of  plac*."  According  to  the»«  defini- 
tions rationalism  is  as  general  a  term  as  impietv  or  presumption,  with 
which  indeed  it  is  conmionly  idenlilied.  Now  1  think,  tliat  a  man  can  be 
guilty  of  this  error  only  in  this  way ;  he  may  ask  for  a  hind  of  reasons  in 
spiritual  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such  matters ;  be  mav  ask  for 
positive  U>gi<'al  pr(H>f  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outward  evidence  of  that  to 
which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness ;  but  I  bt^lieve,  fir«t  that 
there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  reception  of  which  we  are  not  bound  to 
give  a  sufficient  reason  ;  secondly,  that  sufficient  rt»ason  for  the  reception  of 
any  religious  article  can  never  l>e  found  extrinsically ;  that  its  imtemal 
character,  tried  by  the  religious  faculties  given  us  by  our  Maker,  ought  to 
determine  its  acceptance  or  rejection.  Leibnitz  Dlscours  <le  la  ConfurmUi 
de  la  Foi  aver  la  Rai»on,  contains  a  very  clear  view  of  this  subject,  as  fitr 
a«  it  go€«.  He  nnaintains  that  the  Fathers  never  niinply  rejecte*!  reasoo  as 
modem  teachers  have  done,  both  in  the  High  Church  and  Puritan  schools, 
s.  51. 
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dfloee  of  it, — at  once  the  ground  that  supports  it  and  the  matter 
of  ndiich  it  is  formed.  The  Incaniation  and  Atonement  he  he- 
lieved  to  he  hoth  spiritual  facts,  eternal  and  mcomprehensihle, 
and  also  events  that  came  to  pass  in  the  outward  world  of  Time ; 
he  beliered  therefore,  that  in  the  proof  of  hoth,  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  must  work  together,  hut  that  the  work  of  the 
last  is  the  defter  and  more  essential.  Before  the  puhlication  of 
the  Gospel  no  man  coiild  have  discovered  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  come  in  the  flesh  ;  nevertheless  it  is  reason  and  the  spirit 
that  has,  in  one  sense,  shown  to  men  those  deep  truths  of  reli- 
gion, the  Redemption  of  mankind,  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Tri-unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Outward  ap- 
pearances have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  hut  the  rec- 
ognition itself,  which  constitutes  saving  faith,  is  from  within. 
To  this  rationalum  Professor  Butler  himself  draws  very  nigh 
when  he  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error''  (of  Mr.  N.'s  whole 
Development  system)  "  consists  in  this  very  thing,  that  it  con- 
ceives Christianity  is  to  be  investigated  as  a  mere  succession  of 
historical  events  in  order  to  determine  faith."  "  This,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  confound  the  knowledge  of  Church  history  as  a  succession 
of  events,  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  Rule  of  Duty ; 
to  confound  Christianity  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reality  with  Chris- 
tianity as  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal."  Can  we  attain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal  or  a  Rule  of  Duty,  by  outward 
attestation  ?  Is  it  not  the  law  written  in  the  heart  that  inter- 
prets and  substantiates  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ? — and  if 
the  divinity  of  the  Bible  did  not  shine  forth  by  its  own  light, 
could  the  belief  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  that  it  was  the 
Word  of  God,  ha ve,  imposed  it  upon  the  world  and  sustained  it  in 
credit  from  age  to  age  ?  This  error  of  substituting  historical  for 
internal  evidence  runs  through  the  whole  Antiquarian  theory'  of 
faith ;  that  theory  proposes  to  establish  all  religious  doctrines  by 
the  former  alone  or  chiefly,  whereas  but  for  the  latter,  the  struc- 
ture-of  external  evidence  would  fall  into  a  shapeless  heap,  as  a 
brick  wall  would  do  if  all  the  mortar  were  withdrawn.  I  will 
conclude  this  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to  a  passage  on  the 
relations  of  evidence  a  posteriori  and  a  priori  in  the  notes  to  the 
First  Lay  Sermon,  Appendix  E ,  I.  p.  495,  and  requesting  that 
it  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  belief  on 
the    evidences    of    Christianity   contained    in    Chapter    xxiv. 
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p.  583,  of  this  work.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  this  if 
a  part  of  it : 

"  In  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind 
determines,  first  intuitively,  on  its  logical  possibihty ;  secondly 
discursively,  on  its  analogy  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature ; 
and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  But 
the  probability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence, 
and  constitutes  its  presumptive  proof,  or  the  evidence  a  priori. 
Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  d  posteriori^  requisite  in  order  to 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  stands  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  d 
priori  (that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight 
testimony),  it  is  manifest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  which  the 
mind  is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  point  in 
question,  the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  second,  analog}',  and  that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical 
congruity,  not  indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as 
their  indispensable  condition  ;  so  that  tlie  very  inquiry  concerning 
them  is  preposterous  (a6(f)ia^a  lov  -baxiQov  nQoitQov)  as  long  as 
the  first  remains  undetermined."* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment should  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
that  point.  It  is  too  common,  I  fear,  to  confound  a  denial,  Uiat 
the  language  in  which  "  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences and  effects  of  the  Redemptive  act"  is  described  in  Scrip- 
ture, ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these 
terms  stand  for  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
only  to  deny,  that  *'  the  essential  cluiracter  of  the  causative  act 
of  Redemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  metaphors  used  in 
Scripture  to  describe  its  effects  and  consequences,  are  spoken  of 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  causative  act  itself, — the  remonstrance 
of  those  who  humbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being 
truly  transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
and  through  these  effects  and  consequences  ;  that  the  human 
conceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
shadow  it  forth,  not  properly  express  it ;  that  we  are  not  bound 

*  Mr.  Newman  s  Presumptive  character  of  the  Proof,  in  his  Eatay  om  2>»- 
velopment,  p.  131,  coincides,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  my  Father's  poaitioos  in 
the  above  passage.  "^ 
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to  leoeiTe  as  GkMpel  all  that  divines  have  laid  down  respecting 
tlieyindictiTe  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  by  a 
mbstitation  of  the  sufierings  of  the  innocent  for  those  of  the 
gniity,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  firom  the  sinful 
to  the  sinless, — ^that  "  change  of  purpose"  can  not  be  properly 
predicated  of  the  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  God,  any  more 
than  amis  or  wings  or  boweU  of  mercy,  is  strangely  supposed  to 
mugkf  a  notion,  that  Atonement  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
that  iBstead  of  Redemption  having  been  wrought  Ibr  us  by  the 
act  cf  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a 
thing  is  made  to  play  before  onr  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of 
it  aetfoth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tarn  e&sts  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two 
views  axe  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the 
miiid  of  Coleridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection.* 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreign  to  other  minds  to  which  it  has  been 
imputed,  "  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement ; 
not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  towards 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  we  may  know  that  we 
have  passed  firom  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by 
him  ;  and  that  our  hearts  may  not  condemn  us."  This  passage 
has  often  been  cited  to  fix  a  charge  of  deepest  heterodoxy  upon 
the  writer,  a  living  divine.  It  is  conceived  to  contain  a  denial 
of  the  Atonement  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense,  although  it  af- 
firms that  by  what  Christ  lias  done  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  ;  but  further,  that  this 
myst^y  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  certain  figure,  in  order 
ihat  we  may  j^idge  rightly  of  its  efiects  and  cousequences  for  them 
that  believe.  Thus  to  speak  and  think  is,  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  to  deny  Redemption  objectively  considered  !  To  believe 
that  hy  what  Christ  has  done  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  is  nothing, — a  mere  shadow  of  faith,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
say  also,  that  the  eternal  Redemption,  fore-ordained  before  the 
fbandation  of  the  world,!  actually  produced  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  willed  it,  the  Eternal,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning ! — that  afler  a  manifestation 
made  in  these  last  times  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  were  altered; 

•  On  Spiritual  Religion,    Comment  on  Aphorism,  xix.  I  p.  807. 
f  See  1  Peter  i  20.     Who  verily  was  fore-ordaifud  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  hut  wa$  manifeti  in  these  last  times  for  yoiL 
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and  He  began  to  consider  that  pardonable  which  before  he  had 
considered  unpardonable.  What  has  this  latter  doctrine  beyond 
the  former,  save  a  contradiction  ?  Can  we  ascribe  cJuinge  cf 
purpose,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  the  Omniscient  God  ^without  con- 
tradicting the  very  idea  of  a  God  ?  We  might  indeed  believe 
that  a  something,  veiled  not  revealed  by  those  words,  is  true,  had 
we  assurance  to  that  effect  ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  seems 
to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  admission  that  they  are  true  in 
the  literal  sense.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 
the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 
When  I  see  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 
the  products  of  their  oyra  swarming  brains,  supposititious  heresies, 
felonies,  fantasies,  fooleries,  false  philosophies,  demoniacal  doc- 
trines and  so  forth,  I  oiten  recall  a  couplet  of  Dry  den's  respecting 
perversions  of  the  Bible  : — 

The  flv-blown  text  conceives  an  alien  brood. 
And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food* 

I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's  scheme 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactor)'  to  a  religious  mind  than  that 
which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul-sustaining  belief, 
any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
support  and  safety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or 
unrecognized  by  him.  Can  they  show  tliat  his  '*  rationalizing," 
as  some  designate  the  efforts  he  made  to  free  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  '*  absolately 
irrational,"  and  thereibre  derogatorj- to  God  and  injurious  to  manf 
excluded  him  from  participating  in  any  practical  results,  that  can 
be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  oppcment 
of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  show  thit 
his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  p«^ 
vaded  with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  ^ 
Creator  as  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of  asserting  that 
his  creed  is  less  pious  and  religious  than  their  own,  they  should 

♦  ReUgio  Laid.    This  pungent  couplet  was  pointed  out  tome,  some  jciit 
j^!V,  by  my  friend.  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson. 
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tiy  to  prove  tiiat  it  is  leas  leasonaUe  and  stands  npoA  a  less  se- 
cnre  ftmidatiaiL.  When  they  have  shown  this  they  will  have  in- 
closiTely  proYad,  that,  whatever  sjnritual  ideas  he  may  have 
posobascd,  his  system  did  not.  properly  contain  them.  But  such  a 
pioof  can  only  he  fhmished  hy  strict  logical  processes ;  there  can 
he  no  short  eat  to  it  by  assumption,  or  representations  concerning 
his  state  of  mind,  and  the  influences  upon  it, -calculated  to  lessen 
the  TBhie  of  his  testimony. 

I  can  not  quit  the  subject  of  my  Father's  competency  for  the 
inTestigation  of  religious  questions,  without  noticing  another  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  point,  and 
which,  from  its  partial  truth,  seems  likely  to  confirm  or  convey 
what  is  veiy  hi  from  true.  It  has  been  observed  that  Coleridge 
was  given  to  contemplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  that  he 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  carrying  to  excess  the  habit  of  abstract- 
ing. Bat  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  capability  of 
practical  application,  its  relation  to  appointed  ends,  and  hence  the 
speculative  mind  is  ill  qualified  to  judge  truly  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature  ;  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  sound  and  pious  creed,  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  are  apt  to  prefer  a  shallow,  unsubstantial 
and  fantastic  one,  framed  by  their  limited  understanding  and  hu- 
man imagination.  The  following  is  part  of  a  passage  once  ap- 
plied to  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
"  When  a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to  a  disputatious  and 
subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critical  faculty  overbears 
and  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  faculty  regards  the  creed  pro- 
posed polemically,  considers  it  with  reference  to  logical  and  tech- 
nical precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  theoretic  handling  of  sacre4 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  seeking  to 
give  efiect  to  the  profiered  means  of  spiritual  amelioration."* 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intellectualist ;  but 
who  that  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  us  an  author  or  as 
a  man,  could  suj^pose  that  such  was  his  character,  or  speak  of 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  imderstanding  unirradiated  by 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  spiritual  sense  ?  Of  all  men 
in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  ever  among  the 

*  See  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1841,  pp.  11-12.    The  paa- 
at^  is  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  *'  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  results,* 
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most  earnest  to  maintain,  that  "  religion  must  have  a  moral 
origin,  so  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  can  not, 
like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
-will  :"*  that  "religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  this  main  end.^t  These  maxims  he  insisted  enduring 
his  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
hold  ou  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not  with  the  lip  only, 
as  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
from  "  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research."  If  he  then 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
cision, and  Tiot  in  respect  to  its  moral  cliaracteristics  and  ten- 
dencieSy*  how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
his  o^^Ti  experience  had  established ! — how  unaccountably  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  a  "  safety  lamp,"t  which  his  ovm.  hands 
had  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Let  any  candid  reader 
consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  especially  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  gromids  of  practice,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests," — 
that  '•  the  life,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
faith, — these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  and  being  of  man  ;''  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
scribed above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  can  cite  a 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  appears  to  be  trying 
a  creed  according  to  logical  precision  alone,  without  regard  to  its 
deeper  bearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  consider  articles  of 
belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departures 
from  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  moral  con- 
siderations, by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  the  tenet,  in 
its  ordinary  fonn.  and  the  teacliings  of  conscience, — his  conviction 
that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  either  meant  t^nth»pg 
or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sense  and  practical 
reason.^ 

•  Biog.  Literaria,  p.  297. 
t  Aitla  to  K^flectiuii,  L  p.  223. 

X  See  the  Aids  tu  Reflection  on  Spiritual  Religion.     Comment  oo  Aph. 
IL,  L  p.  215. 

g  The  interestbg  Article  on  Development  in  the  Christ.  Rememhrwi^Bir 
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The  mere  inteUectualists,  who  try  divine  things  hy  human 
meaaires,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent.  Why  then  is 
a  charge  of  mere  intellectualism  brought  against  himself  ?  Is  it 
becaiue  he  resisted  the  insidious  sophism  which  splits  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  separates  the  moral  in  his  nature  from  the  rational, 

for  Jamuury,  which  has  just  oome  into  my  hands,  and  in  which  I  find  a  con- 
finnatioii  of  some  remarks  of  mine,  in  this  Introdactioo,  on  the  Romish  doo- 
trine  of  the  Eucharist,  contains  the  following  seoteoces,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  for  the  sake  of  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father  s  mode 
of  thought  on  the  relation  of  clivine  truth  to  the  mind  of  man :  '*  Our  ideas 
on  niyfterious  subjects  are  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  intellectually 
pmper^deas ;  they  will  not  stand  examination ;  they  vanish  iuto  darkness  if 
we  try  to  analyze  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  (airy  talcs  about  magical 
eoiiTerataiis  and  metamorphoses,  has  mo^  simple  definite  ideas  instantly  of 
things,  of  which  the  reality  is  purely  unintelligible.  His  ideas  are  paper 
oDca ;  a  j^loeopher  may  tell  him  that  he  can  not  have  them  really,  because 
they  isaoe,  when  pursu^,  in  something  self-contradictory  and  absurd ;  that 
be  ia  mistaken  and  only  thinks  he  has  them ;  but  the  child  has  them,  such 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  powerful  ones,  and  mean  something  real  at  the 
bottom.  Our  ideas,  in  the  region  of  religious  mystery,  have  thi»  cbiUUifh 
diaracter ;  the  early  Church  had  such.  It  held  a.  siuiple,  superfieiul,  child- 
like idea  of  an  absolute  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Binly  and 
Blood ;  and  with  this  idea,  as  with  an  hieroglyphic  emblem  of  some  mysteri- 
ous and  awful  reality,  it  stopped  short,"  pp.  135-6.  Our  ideas  on  the 
•operseosual  and  spiritual  are  without  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  the 
ibrms  of  which  are  adapted  to  a  world  of  sense,  though  it  is  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  understanding  alone,  by  its  ''hieroglypliic  emblems,**  that  we  ean 
take  any  cc^izanco  <»f  them  or  bring  them  iuto  the  light  of  consciousness  : 
still  to  describe  these  ideas  as  "  superficial,**  and  as  merely  indicating  '*  sotne 
my8t«riou8  and  awful  reality,**  appears  to  be  scarcely  doing  them  justice. 
There  is  indeed  a  background  of  mere  mystery  and  undefined  reality  in  all 
our  religious  beliefs ;  exeunt  omneg  in  tntfiterium ;  but  they  have  a  fore- 
ground too,  a  substance  apprehensible  by  fiuth,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason 
and  the  spirit,  as  truly  and  actually  as  the  things  of  sense  are  ]>erceptible 
by  our  senses.  A  vague  belief  that  something,  referred  to  by  the  words 
"conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood,**  is  a  religious 
reality,— can  this  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  Idea  f  What  can  verify 
or  attest  the  truth  of  a  vague  spiritual  Something  ?  What  spirj^iuil  l)enefit 
can  sndi  vague  belief  confer  upon  our  spirits  \  If  religious  ideas  are  vague 
and  superficial,  what  ideas  are  positive  and  profound  ?  Again,  is  it  ti-ue 
that  the  ideas  of  children  and  of  the  early  Church  were  of  this  description  ? 
I  more  than  doubt  that.  A  child  who  reads  of  magical  metamorphoses  has 
yerj  dejinite  conceptions  before  liis  mind,  and  so  had  the  early  Church  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eucharist.  The  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  con- 
secrated elements  became  th(?  material  Ixxly  and  blood  of  Christ ;  that,  his 
body  being  immortal,  to  feed  upon  it  immortalized  our  bodies,  even  as  his 
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the  spiritual  from  conscience  and  reason  ;  thrusts  aside  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  necessary  office  of  organizing  and  evolving 
the  whole  mind,  and  thus  hrinsfs  half  truth  and  confusion  into 
every  department  of  thought  ?  Did  he  show  himself  unspiritual 
in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  be- 
based  form  oi faith,  but  a  disguised  infidelity,  since  men  become 
superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  '*  sensuous  and  daric,  slaves 
by  their  own  compulsion ;"  or  heartless  because  he  refused  to 
establish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  from  reflection,  and  to 
adopt  the  slavish  maxim,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  have 
been  associated  with  religious  ideas  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
— are  not  to  be  examined  whether  they  stifle  the  truth  or  con- 
vey it  rightly  ?  No  I  it  is  not  from  a  strict  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  icrituigs  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
partial  view  of  his  life  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  preceptor,  that 
he  dwelt  too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  measure,  a  true  philosopher's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af- 
finued  that  he  dealt  with  '*  thoughts  uutrieJ  in  action,  unverified 
by  applicatiou,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
into  itself:'  that  he  "lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake. " 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  from 
family  cares,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  :  but  this  I  can  affirm, 

"Word  aiid  Spirit  gave  eternal  life  to  our  souls ;  that  by  miracle  the  divine 
Body  and  B1«kkI  were  luulti plied  as  the  loaves  aud  fishes  had  been,  and  re- 
tained tlie  phmomena  of  bread  :iud  wine.  This  ancient  sensuous  notion  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  definite  enoui^h  ;  aud  equally  definite  is  the  modem 
spiritual  notion,  lliat  hy  the  Btnly  and  B1<kh1  we  are  to  understand  the  hfe- 
giving  pt»wer  aud  influence  *»f  the  R<^^eemer  upon  our  whole  being,  body 
and  soul,  and  that  this  |>ower  of  eternal  hfe  is  conveyed  to  us  in  an  especial 
manner  wuen  we  receive  the  appointeii  syndxds  in  fuitL  The  sensuous 
tenet  has  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual  di>ctrine  because  that  sensuous 
tenet  was  no  mere  mystery  but  a  plain  absurdity, — a  piK>r,  weak,  grovelling 
shallow  conception.  Yet  this  low  ciwiception  preserveil  the  sultstantial 
truth :  it  was  a  ciKXKm  in  which  the  spiritual  idea  was  ci>ntained,  as  in  a 
tomb^radle,  buriixl,  yet  kept  alive.  The  spiritual  ideas  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  aud  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  doctrine,  are 
of  course  different  things  ;  the  former  ought  to  be  positive  and  certiUD, — 
tb«  Utter  intelligible  and  distinct 
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tbat  to  represent  him  as  having  spent  a  hfe  of  inaction,  or  of 
thinking  without  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  both 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  think 
were  his  chief  business  in  life ;  contemplation  was  the  calling  to 
which  his  Maker  called  him ;  but  to  think  merely  for  thinking's 
sake, — ^merely  £>r  the  excitement  and  pastune  of  the  game,  is  no 
man's  calling;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  being.  Whether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  writings  ;  in 
oonnection  with  all  those  studio  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his  character 
afterwards  ;  perhaps  they  will  see  it  with  different  eyes,  and 
with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  course.  1  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  "  gift  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer  ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  T?ie  Friend,  the  Aids  to  Reflection,  the  Ijay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  State,  the  Literary  Remains  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  that 
relating' to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  "  issue  out  of  acts,'' 
—out  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life,^-or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences ;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to  national  movements,  interests  of  bodies,  deal- 
ings of  communities ;  while  another  still  larger  class,  which  con- 
cern the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  being 
tried  and  verified  in  the  life  of  everj'  Christian,  whether  he  be 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward  char- 
acter, have  been  his  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  personal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  phil- 
osophical mind.  All  the  poetr}',  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  Father  produced  has  a  practical  end  ;  for  poetry  is  a  visible 
creation,  the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of 
delight.  As  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole 
aim  is  practical  usefidness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  and  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — the 
furtherance  of  man's  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  This  remark, 
that  my  Father  Uved  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake  is  either 
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the  severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  and  moul 
prejudiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  but  rather  a  commendation ;  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  and  mental  activity  noUer  than 
corporeal. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  practicality,  or  what  is  commonly 
so  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though  I  believe  incorrectly, 
applied  to  a  mere  outtcard  activity.*  Thus  he  spoke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Stutfield  : 

"  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  onr 
old  and  valued  friend's  occupations — ^but,  afler  a  genial  laugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  affected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  I 
trust,  indisposed  me  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  the  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him- 
self   It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  inceasant 

bustle  about  little  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stu- 
pid impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  must 

*  Men  who  are  given  to  outward  action  think  all  else  idleness  or  worse, 
while  men  of  thought  can  estimate  their  usefuluess  and  do  them  hoDor. 
when  they  are  consistent  and  at  one  with  themselves.  But  thought  is  the 
active  business  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  Literary  men  and  teachers 
who  afft'ct  to  l>e  men  of  the  world  and  unite  a  lyreat  deal  of  ordinary  pmc- 
ticcJitt/  with  thfir  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  their  aims 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  j)oet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  employed 
in  perfecting  an  ode,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  conforming  a  drama 
to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  directing  a  farm  or  regulating  a  railway  or  ar- 
ranging a  public  spectacle.  If  his  poetry  is  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  it  is 
worth  the  <lovotion  of  all  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required  for 
the  charities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  article  in  the  Quarterly,  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  and  pow- 
erfully of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  tliat  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any  thing 
calculated  to  strcnifthen  misunderstandings  in  reirard  to  mv  Father.  Thev 
who  b«*st  understmui  the  Poet  and  lliilosopher  l^est  understand  the  Philo- 
sophic Poet  his  Friend.  Let  them  not  be  contrasted,  but  set  side  by  side  to 
throw  light  and  lustre  upon  eaeh  other. 
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lia^re  an  midenrsble  efiect  on  any  mind  oonstitoted  £>r  nobler 
aims ; — and  tlua  nnqmet  nmtine  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  reiy 
eontiaiy  to  what  I  should  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qual- 
itieB  m  our  inend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  most 
to  he  apprehended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  vnth  a  man  of 
tnA  a  head  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  infonnation  and  in 
easy  ebenmstances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  be  reversed, 
a  swann  of  httle  snakes  eat  up  the  great  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
■jnibol  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  I  could  not 
lielp  tiunldng,  when  I  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  ibrmer  visit  could  account  for." 
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ING  PUBLIC  JOC7RNALS." 

Thflte  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation.  Throughout  this 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  text,  as  far 
as  the  s^tse  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
coune  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
make  many  alterations  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  work 
at  all  in  its  present  form.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  import  of  them,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  unquestionable  mistakes  respecting  literary 
facts  of  slight  importance.  But  irom  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  I  have  withdrawn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  his  merits — ^the  mode 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warfare  against  him  and 
some  others— for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Yol.  L — ^namely  this  :  that  as 
those  passages  contain  personal  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Fathrt's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him,  and  such  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  re- 
printed. This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  been  given,  if  I  had  not 
been  told  that  Lord  Jeffrey  had  of  late  years  republished  his 
reply  to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge  ;  this  makes  me  feel  it 
proper  to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  and 
rfiffnid  have  done  so  if  no  contradiction  had  been  offered  to 
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them,    simply  because   they  are   personal,   and   now    also  be- 
cause   I   believe   that   some   parts  of  them,  conveying   details 
of  fact,   are   inaccurate   as  to    the   letter  ;    but   at   the   Bame 
time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spirit  they  are  just  and  true. 
They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter  :  the  speeches  referred  to 
may  never  have  been  uttered  just  as  they  were  told  to  my  Father 
and  repeated  by  him  ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's  language  to  himself  he  may 
not  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
in  the  way  ofhospitaUty  he  received  more  than  he  gave,  the  fact 
of  apparent  cordiality,  however,  being  equally  attested  whether 
Mr.  Jefirey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  him.     By  the  mention  of  these  particulars  my 
Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cause  ;  a  volume  of  such  anec- 
dotes, true  or  false,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  the  party 
which  he  had  opposed,  or  brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  E.  Review  were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party 
spirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  those  \iTitiugs  themselves, — from  the  manner  and 
from  the  matter  of  them.     I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  sup 
pressed  passages  to  be  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  their 
main  drifts  which  I  understand  to  be  this  :  that  the  E.  Re- 
viewers expressed  a  degree  of  contcyjipt  for  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  politics,  which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  they  could  have  really  felt,  or  would  have  felt  had  politics 
been  out  of  the  question — more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them, 
and  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  character  upon  them  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  which  those  productions  never  could  have 
borne  to  the   miud  of  any  unprejudiced,  careful,  and  competent 
critic — indeed  such  characters  at  once  of  utter  imbecility  and 
striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of 
an  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  impression  which 
any  actual   body  of  poetr}'  could  make  upon   any  human  mind, 
that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  eccentric.     This 
charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  precise  proof,  and  Mr.  C.  acted 
with  his  usual  incaution  in  openly  declaring  what  he  felt  quite 
certain  of,  but  could  not  regularly  demonstrate.     Whether  or  no 
he  had  good  reason  to  feel  this  certainty — waiving  his  personal 
recollections,  even  those  that  have  not  been  denied — I  willingly 
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lesTCI  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  capaUe  of  comparing  the 
eritiqiiea  in  question  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with 
tile  general  estimate  of  them  in  the  minds  of  thoughtfhl  readers 
and  loreiB  of  poetry  in  general,  from  the  time  when  the  Lyrical 
Battads  first  appeared  till  the  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  pttUio  prindpii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  in  tins  dispute ;  he 
affomed  the  merits  of  his  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
point  which  he  often  sought  to  prove,  l^  showing  that,  taken  at 
laxge,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  afiecting  themes  that 
can  iaterest  the  heart  of  man,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner tiiat  would  stand  the  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
that  eonld  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  not  merely  baffling  him 
by  Tode  reasonless  irony,  and  boisterous  banter — ^those  heavy 
blont  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
wisdom,— still  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  so  fine  and  complex, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  decided  altogether  by  rule,  but  must  be 
determined,  as  spiritual  matters  are  to  be  determined,  by  specific 
results  and  experiences,  which  are,  in  this  case,  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  this  proof 
was  complete  he  in  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue  ; — he 
knew  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  though  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  such  a  person  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  T?ie  Ed.  Review^ — a  thing  to  be  yawned 
and  hissed  oflT  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — Such  strains  of 
verse  as  Tintern  Abbey ^  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Address 
to  my  infant  Daughter,  Boy  cf  Wynander-mere,  Lines  left  upon 
a  Yew-tree  seat.  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior; — such  poems 
as  the  Ode  to  Du^y,  Evening  Walk,  Rob  Roy's  Grave,  High- 
land  Criri,  Yarrow  revisited,  Ruth,  Landamin,  The  Brothers, 
Femcde  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indian  Woman*  The  two  April 

*  TliiB  Compiaint  of  the  periBhing  mother  may  be  compared  with  Schil- 
!«•••  admired  Nadowegtuehe  TotUenkiage ;  but  I  think  that  both  in  poetry 
and  in  pathos  the  Tgngliah  poem  strikes  a  far  deeper  note.  The  anguish  of 
a  bereay^d  mother's  heart  no  other  poet,  I  think,  has  ever  so  powerfully 
portrayed  as  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

Warmly  as  I  admire  the  poetry  of  Keats  I  can  imagine,  that  an  intelli- 

yi»i.  m.  F 
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Mornings,  The  Fountain,  Yew-trees,  Nutting,  Fed  Castle^ 
*  Tis  thought  that  some  have  died  for  love.  Lines  to  H.  M. ; — 
such  sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge,  On  the 
Eve  of  a  Friend's  Marriage,  the  World  is  too  much  with  us, 
Milton  /  thou  shouldst  he  living  at  this  hour,  those  four  called 
Fersonal  Talk,  so  frequently  quoted — could  any  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man  read  these  productions  attentively  without  feeling 
that  in  them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  en- 
titled  him  at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  very  strange  or  startling  in  these  compositions  ? 
Or  are  they  flat  and  empty,  with  nothing  in  them — ^no  freshness 
of  thought  or  feehng  ?  Seen  through  a  fog  the  golden  beaming 
sun  looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  bilUard  hall ; — the  fog  that 
could  rob  these  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  in- 
deed !  1  have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems  ;  but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with 
poetry,  and  general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one 
to  understand ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  we  do 
not  deeply  enjoy.  The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of 
Wordsworthian  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles  ;  the  Reviewer 
himself  must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  If 
he  seriously  avows  that  the  pages  of  that  Journal  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  can 
be  said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ; — Mr.  Coleridge  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  and  I 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  tlietn. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Editor  saw  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  few,  I 

gent  man  might  read  the  Endymion  with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not 
genuine  poetry ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abundant  fancy  and  rhyth- 
mical power.  For  its  range  is  narrow  ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  itself,  made  up 
of  light  rich  materials ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  furmah 
satisfaction  for  the  general  heart  and  mind.  The  passion  of  love  excited  by 
beauty  is  the  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  imagery  is 
so  richly  varied,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it  long 
together.  It  is  toujour*  perdrix  or  something  still  more  dainty  delicate, 
and  we  long  for  more  solid  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fare  for  a  little 
while.  Bui  if  ever  a  poet  addressed  the  common  heart  and  universal ; 
it  is  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
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ibakf  who,  at  this  boar,  standing  without  the  channed  ciicle  of 
party,  perased  that  article,  would  fiul  to  see,  that  it  is  not  so 
modi  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  as  a  penonal  pasquinade-— (what 
ate  "  eaprace,  indolence,  yanity,"  hot  personal  charges)  ? — ^penned 
liy  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  order  to  abuse 
Um  toieBtificany,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  Terisimilitude.*  He 
had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those  obsenrations, 
"vdiieh  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  purpose.  My 
Father  had  receiyed  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  believe,  once  again  at 
Keiwiflk),  with  £rank  hospitality  itnder  his  own  roof;  had  ex- 
tolled his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre*  in  the  rough  dia- 
mond ;  had  furnished  his  mind  with  pregnant  hints — intellectual 
seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bore,  in  due  time,  a 
harrest  of  firuit  for  his  own  enrichment.  I  think  he  did  not  deny 
these  obligations,  even  while  he  was  privately  expressing  that 
penonal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  he  vented  to  the  public 
under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  people.  Under 
cover,  I  say,  without  impugning  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
either ;  the  finrmer,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  he 
made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general.     Under  the 

^  This  air  of  veriiimilitiide  is  less  in  that  article  than  in  the  parent  lam- 
poon (in  Mr.  Haalitfs  Foiitical  Euayi\  any  distorted  resemblance  whidi 
th«  latter  may  be  thought  to  contain,  being  frittered  away,  in  the  Edinboro* 
copy,  by  an  erident  desire  that  the  portrait  should  be  pure  deformity.  In 
the  former  Mr.  Coleridge  is  described  as  "  belonging  to  all  parties,"  and  "  of 
■erviee  to  Done."  Tins  might  be  favorably  interpreted ;  he  who  belongs  to 
all  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  belongs  to  none  in  particular  and  can 
serve  none  In  partiealar  ;  but  he  may  serve  his  country  all  the  more.  This 
feature  was  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  that  follows,  "  he  gives  up  his  in- 
dependenee  of  mind,"  in  which  there  was  no  truth  at  all,  was  carefully 
transfused, — the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — ^into  the  second  portrait  Both  oon- 
tain  the  same  insinuation  respecting  my  Father's  fundamental  religious 
princtples — the  same  attempt  to  cast  them  into  suspicion  with  the  unphilo- 
Bophic  world — upon  whidi  /  need  make  no  remark.  At  that  time  it  may 
perhaps  bare  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  name,  that  he  im- 
puted cathofidfy  to  his  mother  church.  "  The  Church  of  England,  whidi 
he  sometimes,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectation,  affects  to  call  the  Catholio 
Churdi"— !  I ! 

These  things  are  said  in  the  supposition  that  my  Father  was  not  wrong 
in  believing  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the  £.  R.  and  the  writer  of  the 
two  critiquee  in  the  PoL  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person.  Either  they  are 
lA^n^iffi  or  the  one  is  a  dose  oopyist  of  the  other, — his  spleen  the  same^ 
only  eoldar  and  more  imrdenting. 
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ciicmnsta&ces  my  Father  wa«  to  be  excused  for  supposmg  that 
this  gentleman  of  "judgment  and  talents*'  had  been  employed  to 
run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  £.  Review,  on  account  of  his 
known  tcUents  for  satire,  and  the  seyeie  jiulgmerUs  he  had  al- 
ready published  on  himself  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  have  withdrawn  two  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation  ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jeffirey's  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  should  nerer 
have  been 'brought  into  this  question ;  but  from  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthfulness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  1  can  not  help 
saying,  that  Lord  Jeffirey's  own  account  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difierence, — I  think  I  may 
say  the  discrepancy, — between  the  gentleman  conducting  himself 
kindly  and  courteously  in  social  life,  and  the  same  gentleman  per^ 
forming  his  duty  as  a  reviewer.  My  Father  had  undergone  no 
essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  The  Friend  was  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency ;  but  to 
have  made  eflbrts  to  "  gratify"  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  "  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
politeness.  The  critique  of  Christabel  did  not  seem  quite  sym- 
phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  who 
was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  77ie  Ancient  Mar- 
iner y  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  "  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    "  I 

*  An  article  on  Coleridge  in  the  Penny  Cyelopaduij  which,  together  with 
some  misstatements  of  fact,  contains  the  Ed.  Review  opinions  on  my  Father's 
merits  as  an  author,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  critic  who  pronounced  ChriHoM 
worthless  with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  what  was 
pointed  out  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequincey,  proceeds  thus :  **  Of  this 
habit  (that  of  '  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  which  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  elaborated'),  another  instance  is  supplied  by  Alvar's  dun- 
geon soliloquy  in  the  Remone  (Act  y.  Scene  1),  the  ideas,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  soliloquy  in 
CaUb  WUlianuT  Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  knew  Mr.  God- 
win to  be,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  any  thing  ^opoeHeal 
as  Alvar's  dungeon  soliloquy.    Anxious  however  to  give  him  his  dtit  I  took 


* 
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<dieerfblly  aoqait"  the  writer  of  any  tlie  least  perception  of  merit 
in  the  poem ;  although  Scott  and  Byron,  the  most  admired  poets 
of  the  day,  were  known  to  have  expressed  admiration  of  it,  he 

op  Caleb  Williams,  and  for  pleasure  as  well  as  daty,  read  it  all  through  for 
Hhe  8«eoiid  time  in  my  life.  I  perused  with  special  care  the  three  powerful 
dHpters  in  which  Caleb  describes  his  imprisonment;  I  found  that  he  dweUs 
npon  tb»  "squalid  solitude"  of  his  forced  abode,  and  Alrar  mentions 
"friaiidkss  solitude ;"  that  he  speaks  of  a  "groan"  uttered  in  sleep,  and 
Alrar  speaks  of  "  groaning  and  tears  f  but  with  these  exceptions  I  found 
ndther  the  ideas  nor  the  words  of  Alvar's  soliloquy  in  Caleb  Williams, 
My  j^lillier  may  possibly  have  been  led  to  make  the  reflections  and  form 
the  images  of  that  soliloquy  by  Godwin's  striking  novel,  as  lliomsoci  was 
lad  to  write  The  Seasons  by  tiie  perusal  of  Nature ;  but  he  certainly  did 
not  borroir  them  ready-made  therefrom.  The  closest  resemblance  to  Caleb 
Williemu  that  I  can  find  in  the  Remorse  is  not  in  Act  y.  but  in  Act  i  where 

Alrar  says* 

**  My  own  life  wearied  me  I 

And  but  for  the  imperative  voice  within, 

With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  off  the  burthen." 

At  the  end  of  diap.  zL  voL  ii.  Caleb  says,  "  I  meditated  suicide,  and  rumi- 
nated, in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  upon  the  different  means  of  escaping 
from  the  load  of  existence."  Caleb  is  restrained  from  self-murder,  not  by 
"tok  imperative  voice  within,"  a  voice  which  "  calmed"  while  it  "  quelled  f 
is  words  are,  "  Still  some  inexplicable  suggestion  withheld  my  hand  I 
with  desperate  fondness  to  this  shadow  of  existence,  its  mysterious 
and  its  hopeless  prospects."  The  three  preceding  pages  are 
fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Remorse  ex- 
eept  of  the  most  general  description.  Indeed  unless  my  Father  bad  been 
the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisonment,  he  could  not  have  avoided 
general  similarity  with  former  describers. 
The  whole  article  I  would  recommend  as  a  study  to  those  who  are  desi- 
of  acquiring  the  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rests  on  the 
fgreeof  eoDtrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown  into  the 
of  a  rule:  give  the  man  praise  a  minori  in  order  to  take  away  all  the 
commonly  given  iiim  d  majori :  exalt  other  men,  in  order  to  4)ull  him 
dofwn  from  his  seat,  although  these  other  men  would  themselves  be  the  first 
to  replaee  him  in  it.  The  Cjclopsdist  denies  my  Father's  origiuality  of  mind 
SB  plaasible  g^unds,  perhaps,  and  jet,  I  think,  on  insufficient  ones.  The 
halifc  of  obtaining  from  others  "  suggestions  to  improve"  and  "  ideas  to 
may  be  ahnost  called  oommon  to  the  genus  vatum.  Dante  is  es- 
a  Tigorous  and  (wrigiual  writer  :  yet  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  TiaioD  of  the  boy  monk  Alberico,  "  served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  edi- 
iie  of  his  poem,"  and  furnished  him  with  some  of  his  striking  details.* 

the  £Bsay  on  this  subject,  extracted  from  an  ancient  manuscript, 
to  Zotti*8  Dante,  pp.  19-42. 
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naturally  preferred  his  own  judgment ;  but  I  will  take  ujKm  me 
to  say,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  no  mere  poetical  demerits 
ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explosion  of  hisses  as  that  with 
which  Christabd  was  greeted  in  the  E.  Review ;  that  the  biases 
were  at  the  author,  because  his  "  daily  prose"  was  "  understood 

Dante  adopted  every  thing  in  the  Vition  that  he  could  turn  to  advantage, 
and  left  it  to  his  commentators  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  youth- 
ful Visionary.  Milton  borrowed  from  all  quarters  as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's 
edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from  preceding  ItaHan  poeta 
and  from  the  Classics.  Gray*s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  contains 
scarcely  a  single  image  or  sentiment  that  is  entirely  new,  and  in  all  his 
other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas  and  sometimes 
to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shakspeare  is  full  of  borrowed  pegs  to  hang 
his  thoughts  upon.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these  charges  of  plagiariBm 
against  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets  are  guilty  of  it.  I 
think  that  almost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  another ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thoughts 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  new  matter ;  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  and  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
positions from  historical  or  descriptive  books  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rkh 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  cast :  Byron  borrowed 
£wp  more  from  books  than  Crabbe,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  borrowed  less, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet.  Nature  is  the  book  that  he  has  studied 
the  most.  The  Penny  Cyclop«edist  has  added  nothing  but  a  mare's  nest  to 
Mr.  Dequincey's  instances  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  which  Mr.  De- 
quincey  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  "  most  hear- 
tily believed"  my  Father  "as  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital  preten- 
sions, as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed ;  as  Archimedes  in  ancient  days, 
or  as  Shakspeare  in  modern.** 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re- 
sult of  his  productions.  Is  the  tchole  a  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  tlie  whole 
a  something  new  interfused  ?  Can  you  find  the  like  elsewhere  t  By  this 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  found 
to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  on  author,  who  has  carefully  abstained 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  That  his  are  "the  works  of 
one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  be 
may  himself  have  to  say,"  is  just  such  a  specious  objection  as  the  former. 
But  it  should  be  considered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religious  disqui- 
sition, starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whether  he  expressly  produces 
it  or  not.  In  the  Aids  to  Reflection  and  in  the  Remaintt  my  Father  has 
given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  o( 
other  men  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  from 
physical  languor, — ^the  want  of  continuous  energj-, — together  with  the  ex- 
haustive intensity,  with  which  he  entere<l  into  that  particular  portion  of 
a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  so  much  unpaired  by  ita  iiB> 
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to  be  detfemted  to  the  support  of  all  that  oomtien  think  should 
be  supfWHted  :"*  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeavored  to  support  being 
fiist,  the  imMf  against  the  would-be  invader  and  suhfugcUar  of 
A»  eemmiry:  seoondly,  the  Church  of  England.  No  matter  for 
tfie  "  entnpliinenlB ;"  now  in  1847 ;  no,  nor  the  disparagements 
eitiwr ;  "  not  of  li  pin  ;** — as  the  tedious  man  says  in  Measure 
Jbr  Mntufe.  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  th^  own  account. 
Feriiaps  an  editor  may  "  lawfidly"  make  hinuelf  pleasant  to  gen- 
tkmen  whom  afterwards  he  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  as  "  whin- 
ing aad  hjTpochondriacal  poets''  in  his  review :  but  it  does  seem 
niher  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elastic  law,  that  can 
pemiit  a  gentleman  to  be  sociable  and  iriendly  in  his  private  be* 
httvior  toward  persons,  whom,  some  years  afterwards,  casting  his 
eye  baek  on  their  literary  and  political  career,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  stigmatiae,  not  only  as  men  of  "  inordinate  vanity  and  habit- 
nal  effiminacy,"-— that  is  a  trifle, — but — upon  whose  heads  he 
is  boond  t(f  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico-personal  accusations 
which  may  be  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  in  pages  314—15  of 
Tcd.  zxviii.  of  the  JEd,  Review,  f  Utter  disregard  of  consequences 
to  the  public, — vanity  and  efleminacy, — violence  and  vulgarity, 
— fimtastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
dent love  of  corruption, — folly  that  reels  with  a  sickening  motion 

methodical  form  as  people  at  first  sight  imagine.  The  method  and  general 
plan  of  a  literary  work  are  often  quite  arbitrary,  and  sometimes,  for  the 
lake  of  preserving  regnlaritj  of  strnctnre  in  the  architecture  of  a  book,  a 
-writer  is  oUiged  to  say  a  great  deal  which  is  but  introductory  to  that  of 
own  which  he  has  to  impart 

*  JKdL  JSmew,  toL  zxvil  p.  67. 

f  This  fine  specimen  of  a  modem  Philippic, — an  Edinboro',  Anti-Lakiad, 

is  eootained  in  the  review  of  the  Literary  Life  of  August,  1817.  I  would 
wish  any  reader  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  language, 
tone,  and  diaraeter  of  Remark*  on  the  present  mode  of  conducting  Critical 
JomrmaU,  contained  in  chapter  zxi  of  Uiis  work.  The  reviewer  adds,  '*  This 
is  the  tme  history  of  our  reformed  Antinlacobin  poets,  the  life  of  one  pf 
whom  is  here  recorded  f  and  then  takes  up  Mr.  C.  by  himself  again,  still 
more  in  that  style,  whidi  is  described  in  the  R  L.,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
critic  losing  himsdf  in  the  patquillant. 

The  readers  of  the  R  R.  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  fine- 
drawn sketdies ;  otherwise  we  might  say  of  the  writers : 

Sifntoty  oifK  lafUJiv  5<yv  'r^^ov  ^ftiav  iravroc. 

BqA  eritieitm  prevents  the  assailed  from  seeing  their  real  &nlta,  whils 
it  preiliidsaotlMra  from  any  knowledge  of  their  exodknoies. 
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firom  one  abBnidity  to  another, — adherence  to  notions  that  are  au* 
daciouB  and  insane,  revolting  and  nonsensical,— entire  want  of 
charity,  common  sense,  wisdom  and  humanity, — romantic  servil- 
ity,— heartless  vice, — ^these  are  attributes  of  the  fnan — ^they  can 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the  politician.  We  may  charitably  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stroke  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  "  rank"  for  my  pen),  never  imagined 
that  the  characters  he  was  blackening  in  effigy  would  look  a 
/single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  neigh- 
bor of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — ^the  life  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re- 
specting an  organ  of  pubhc  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  unconsci- 
entious only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  vi^^ue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly, — 
the  vice  and  folly  of  individuals — ^without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  firom  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men  which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  oflen  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
even  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested. A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes  as  members  of  a  party  ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  aUke  had  an 
interest  in  the  water ; — ^to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  frightful 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulars. 
Against  this  system  the  Biographia  Litcraria  contains  a  strong 
protest,  a  protest  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquancy, 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  corrupted  or  falsified.  I  regret 
that  my  Father,  in  exposing  what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
of  acting  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betray^  into  any 
degree  of  discomposure  in  his  own  ;  but  I  feel  confident,  that  he 
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-would  not  Have  given  way  to  indignation  on  these  subjects,  if  he 
had  not  believed  his  cause  to  be  the  cause  of  the  public  also  ; 
that  the  things  of  which  he  complained  were  parts  of  a  system, 
the  ofiences  of  which  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
to  point  out. 

I  haTe  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint  out  of 
any  lesentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  against  my 
Father,  or — (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  others) — in  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  their  characters 
in  the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  all  the  wit, 
worth,  and  wisdom  which  their  friends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am 
better  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on 
his  way  by  lions  than  by  assailants  of  a  more  ignoble  kind.  I  have 
recuned  to  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  work  on  the  "  present  mode  of  conducting  pub- 
lic journals,"  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing it,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  to 
have  heard  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  struggling  through  his  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  say,  that  hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
ject of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, is  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  ana- 
chronism in  this.  It  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  storms  or 
an  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his 
history.  The  colony  lives  and  blooms,  like  the  bay-tree  by  the 
river-side,  while  the  poor  worn  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  literary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Christabel  and 
the  Lay  Sermon  ?*  Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this 
time,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

•  My  Father  has  observed,  that  an  insignificant  work  was  sometimes  re- 
viewed for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  author  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
amp(Hlant  works  of  obnoxious  authors  were  often  absolutely  unnoticed 
SkMSie  of  his  own  were  never  reviewed  in  any  leading  journal ;  but  Chritta- 
bd,  the  Lay  Sermon,  and  the  Biographia,  were  caught  up  and  violently 
twitted  into  whip-cord  to  lash  him  who  had  written  them,  and  drive  him 
if  poesible  out  of  the  temple. 
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wane  than  waste"  paper  by  the  £.  Review  ;  they  oould  not  be 
slain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they  had  any  vitality  of  their 
own  ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 
vanized life— the  only  life  which  some  productions  ever  have  to 
sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  from  the  hot  orb  of  }Maty 
spirit  ?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  wanted  a  "  little  here 
below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 
little  enconragement  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play  from  adver- 
saries, a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That  he  wanted 
these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  xooet  the 
&ult  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  deficiency  ea 
this  score  in  others  ;  an  honest  argumentative  review,  if  ever  ao 
severe,  would  have  done  my  Father's  woiks  good,  had  the  re- 
viewer strained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
he  was  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  to  make  him  nnder^ 
stood,  but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  nnintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artiiil  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  excellent  ml 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  head  nor  depresses  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  in  the  review 
of  the  Biographia,  with  a  particular  reference  to  his  critique  on 
Bertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 
raries in  general.     This  "abuse"  was  not,  I  think,  of  the  same 

*  The  Mine  method  of  abooting  at  him  from  a  distaDoe  and  dedining 
dose  fight  is  practised  even  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  who  dispoae 
of  him  en  pauanty  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  settling  that 
he  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  bad  a  modicum  of  light  to  dis- 
pense, going  bdbre  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  his  little  fiu>CT- 
lamp  in  his  hand ;  bat  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  or  sound  writer ;  though 
where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound  they  are  fiu*  too  much  in  a 
harry  to  state.  Hiey  seem  indeed  to  consider  him  not  only  unsafe,  hot  ao 
dangerous,  that  prudeooe  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  the 
poor  old  steed,  though  mntound  and  superannuated,  might  still  give  an 
eomlbrtable  kick,  if  yoa  came  too  dose  to  his  heela 
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«  Hiat  irfueh  1m  eondemned  in  Qthertl  It  was  of  two  or 
ItoM  'dBbnat  knidi :  the  fint,  to  niiich  belong  the  Letters  to 
FoK,  Letfeen  to  Fletcher,  stgietures  on  Lord  Granville,  character 
ef  PEtt.  Aetolies  of  Bonaparte,  eonsists  in  examinations  of  the 
jmUbe  eondnct  and  published  opinions  of  eminent  men  under  the 
fijg^  ef  pnnoples  ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and  opinions 
fey  Wjpiiuaed  eneomstances  made  to  cast  their  oolcnng  upon  the 
r»  as  itanied  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  ikey  in> 
;  bat  aa  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselyes, 
mtif  m  dne  sabofdination  to  the  fixrmer,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
ef  ektmmMancm  which  may  hare  tended  to  produce  their  peon* 
hu  ehaneter.*  l^Mse  treatises  are  chiefly  composed  of  close 
and  illustration ;  the  censures  they  ocmtain  are  ex- 
in  stem  and  yehement,  but  not  in  coarse  or  bitter  lan- 
gnage ;  and  they  burst  forth  from  a  carefoUy  constructed  argu- 
ment like  strong  keen  flames  firom  a  well-heaped  funeral  pile. 
If  tibey  qnirer  as  they  stream  upward — those  flames  of  censure- 
it  is  from  a  meditative  emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
■pint  agitated  by  personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen 
of  "'abase"  be  extracted  from  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that 
^'troe  history  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in 
iiHueh  tinee  men  of  diflerent  characters  and  courses  of  life  are 
pot  into  a  heap  and  conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which 
a  politician  can  be  guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  £.  Review  re- 
specting his  "  abuse  of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be 


•  Ihe  Charmeter  of  Pitt,  which  I  like  the  least  of  my  Father's  political 
vritiogs,  except  certain  passages  against  the  same  minister  in  his  youthfiil 
ComeioneM  ad  Fcpulwn,  the  general  drift  of  which,  however,  he  has  shown 
to  be  strietly  in  eoosonanoe  with  all  his  later  polities, — and  in  <AeM  passages 
it  is  the  tone  sad  bmgnage,  not  the  opinions  that  he  would  ever  have  wished 
to  retraet,— eommeDoee  with  an  aoeoont  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  edocation  and  the  ef> 
feet  OQ  the  formstiOQ  of  his  mind ;  ''he  was  catty'  my  Father  says,  "rather 
than  grew."  *  But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  general  survey  of  hia 
f^mM£^  at  evinced  in  his  public  conduct    There  is  no  attempt  to  charao- 
terixe  opiniooB  not  wtderezaminatwn  by  eonjeeture*  respecting  the  circnm- 
ntsnfif  Older  whieli  they  may  have  been  formed.    The  CharatUr  eontaias 
abo  a  lew  Motenoes  relating  to  Mr.  Htt's  private  life;  but  it  should  be 
meiabered  that  aooM  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister's  private  Hfia,  or  what  ii 
vate  life  ia  other  eases,  are  necessarily  before  the  public  My  Fathsr ; 
red  to  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  which  were  ma     rsofnot       ^. 

tihal  paM^is  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I  doubt  i 

M  a  psy«Mogiesl  analysis,  the  whole  CAoraetvr  is  ioo       i 
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unmerited.  The  sthctuiea  on  that  Journal  in  this  work  axe  aho 
pieces  of  reasoning,  and,  when  cleared  from  a  few  excrescepcca 
of  personal  anecdote  and  complaint,  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
writer  who  ever  strove  to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Crt- 
tique  of  Bertram  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  abuse"  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refirain  from,  consisted  in  pointed 
remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  persons. 
Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  they  were  clever  and  re- 
memberable  ;  some  weB$  just  in  themselves,  but  sounded  unjust 
as  well  as  unkind^  vAien  repeated  unaccompanied  by  what  should 
have  gone  along  "^th  them  to  take  off  their  edge,  expressed  or 
understood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just :  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours  ;  my  Father  loAJits 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  "  talk  their  gall  cleverly," 
while  there  are  others,  who  will  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Father's 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Psychological  analysis  on  the  living  individual 
subject  is  an  operation  that  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  charity  ;  even  if  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  at  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it 
exactly  ?  But  most  to  be  blamed  are  they  who  repeat  these 
keen  sayings, — treasuring  up  the  darts  which  they  have  not  the 
skill  to  forge, — and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their 
sharpness, — ^the  persons  of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  Poetical  Works :  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagant 
satire,  the  real  objects  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
Limbo  of  wild  imagination.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
day,  though  I  believe  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly 
true — indeed  can  see  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  productioiu 
themselves, — have  given  me  great  pain  ;  not  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  have  been  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them  ;  they 
were  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  cistern  ;*  but  be- 

*  It  18  not  my  Father's  rash  sayings,  but  his  conscieotiouB  and  well- 
weighed  ones,  hit  warm  oppoaitioQ  to  the  ^^aDti-oatioiud"  poliey,  hit  frtt 
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I  ne  in  tliMe  ptodiiotionB,  though  inspiied  hy  a  petulmnt 
fiuMf  nther  than  hy  mn  angry  heart,  the  one  stain  upon  the  faoe 
of  oqr  Fathei^s  hteraiy  character.  Yet  though  I  deeply  regret  in 
ngmid  to  both,  hot  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that 
lie  dMNild  ever  ha^e  penned  soch  pieces  or  sofiered  them  to  get 

mliikin  «f  the  pUkMophy  of  certain  Northern  bcIiooIb, — his  Tenturing  to 
fiad  imH  with  mom  of  their  Most  IVofocmd  and  Irrefragable  Doetors — that 
m  cnited,  and  still  does  ezeite,  the  animosity  of  the  Northern  erities 
him.  SBa  politics  were  a  reproadi,  his  philosophy  a  disparagement 
to  thnr%  and  the  B.  I*  added  vinegar  to  the  bitters  of  the  cap.  What  my 
ntbsr  said  of  flnme  in  the  X4iy  i6Emmm,Lp.448,isstyledby  the  EL  Be- 
Tisver  (who  pnta  on  the  Scotdi  mantle  for  the  nonce),  **  a  mean  and  malign 
aant  idirieBtion,"  *  a  transition  from  cant  to  calumny  "  **  a  sting,  the  venom 
of  which  r«tvned  into  hb  own  bosom,  to  eEhanst  itself  in  a  bloated  passage^* 
Se,  Supposing  the  anecdote  mitrae,  of  which  the  reriewer  gires  no  proof 
(faia  eal&ig  it  a  fidvication  of  my  Father's  is  a*'  gratuitons  assertion"  on  his 
own  part)^  where  was  the  deep  maiigniiy  of  ascribing  to  Home  at  his  deaih 
a  sentiment  undeniably  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  his  K/e  f  The  rcTiewer 
ooold  not  deny  that  he  **  devoted  his  life  to  undermining  the  Christian  re 
hgioo  f  why  then  should  he  rage  so  at  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence, 
**  expended  his  last  breath  in  a  blasphemoas  regret  that  he  had  not  sarvived 
it  r  Was  it  more  discreditable  to  tniA  Christianity  extinct  than  to  have 
deliberate  endeavored  to  destroy  it  ?  However  if  there  be  no  authority 
for  the  anecdote  reported  in  the  Lay  Sermon,  a  mark  shall  be  set  against  it 
in  future. 

Mr.  Coleridge*s  '*  ignorant  petulance"  on  the  subject  of  Hume*s  history  has 
been  amply  confirmed  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
opinion  was  expressed.  If  that  history  be  fiuiHy  at  all,  it  is  not  superficially 
so  bat  internally  and  radically — it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  virtually 
filial— g  and  misleading ;  no  one  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  than  Hume  could 
have  given  so  misleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most  important  part 
of  ig»g»««>»  history.  Like  Hobbes,  because  he  had  no  eye  for  a  spiritual  law, 
and  because  man  must  find  firm  ground  to  rest  on  somewhere,  Hume  rested 
his  wfaf^  weight  on  human  authority  and  kingship— an  earthly  divine  right. 
Every  one  must  admire  his  fine  talents,  must  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  na- 
ture ;  hot  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  against  every  Christian,  and  must 
not  every  Christian's  hand  be  against  him, — not  of  course  to  write  a  word 
that  is  untrue  concerning  his  life  and  actions,  but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
be  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — nay  to  trample  on  him,  when,  like  Caiaphas 
in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  lies  across  the  way— if  that  be  the  way  of  fiuth 
and  salvation  t  Surely  the  Scotch  may  well  afford  to  let  Hume  be  judged 
aeeordb^  to  hb  workt, — I  should  rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged  ae- 
eording  to  their  contents.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a 
Christian  can  improve  that  they  must  vdiemently  patronize  the  patron  of 
deqiolifln  and  infidelity.  My  Father  did  not  abuse  him  becaose  he  was  a 
~      ~         ;  he  had  contended  warmly  against  Infidda  in  Germany,  partial 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  fi>r  including  them  in  his  woila  iniMA 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wine  waa 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  howeyer  bad  a  sample, 
as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner^ 
and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
rememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,— especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  before  the 
world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father's 
name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifted  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  oS  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastio  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface'  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one  ;  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modem  sense  of 

as  he  was  to  Gkrinans  and  German  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Vr. 
Carlyle's  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  eesay ! — the  paralld 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Home.  Oh !  surely  Hume  ahould  not  hare 
been  set  over  against  Johnson,  who  could  not  have  looked  him  in  the  fMe 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow ! 

Right  loth  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Seoteh  mists, 
that  hare  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Exteesian  domain,  as  ooming  firom 
bonny  Scotland  at  large.  The  man  of  genius — ^the  wise  and  liberal  critic — 
is  always  a  true  Briton— neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  Sepim- 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — ^hut  this  is  a  synecdoche — part  for  the  whole.  I  baTe 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weather  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — the  rough  gales  and  chilling  snowfidls, — than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  hence- 
forth be  infrequent 

Non  semper  imbres  dulce-poeticoi 
Manant  in  agros ;  nee  mare  lucidwn 

Vexant  inaequales  procellse 

Usque ;  nee  atheriU  in  oris, 
Etieete  Parens,  stat  glocies  iners 
Menses  per  onmes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrteta  CoUrigi  laborant 

Vitibus  ei  viduantur  ulmi. 

The  twining  rines  are  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro- 
dnctioiMi  of  slow  growth  and  stately  character. 
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Ae  taim :  that  is  an  «xciiie.  "  It  was  not  my  intuition,  I  said, 
to  justify  the  publieation,  whatever  its  author's  feelings  might 
ha>^«  heen  at  the  time  of  composing  it  That  they  are  calculated 
to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not  the 
wont  ftatore  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravated 
IB  proportion,  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  affording 
to  vindietive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers."*  Notwith- 
staadiiig  this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  affirmed 
that  "  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this  charge  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  "  to  refute  it  with  not**  will 
petliapB  be  sufficient.  This  and  other  assertions  of  the  Pitt^ 
may  be  met  with  the  counter-assertion,  that  the  Preface  contains 
neither  **  metaphysical  jargon,"  *<  unphilosophical  sentimentality/' 
nor  "wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  lan- 
guage, and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  simple 
but  not  uninteresting  psychological  &ct,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  application,  or  any  atp 
tempt  to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
taticm,  the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  less  of  deliberate  malice  it 
shows,  t  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insults,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  injuries,  except  so  &r  as  the  one  is  the  other.  Had  no 
one  said  tporse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
was  sure  of  him  at  last,  he  would  never  have  complained  so  bit- 
terly as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  tongue.  When 
Mr.  Hatelight  and  Mr.  Enmity  employ  a  skilful  artist  to  paint 
their  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  likeness  of  Satan 

*  PoeL  Warka,  VII.  p.  207.  The  next  sentence  shows  impliedly  that 
pailimtion  is  the  writer's  aim.    See  also  p  209. 

\  Mere  outward  marks  for  the  identifying  of  the  object,  as  "  letters  foor 
do  form  hia  name,"  are  disthict  from  indiTidualiaing  features  of  mind. 

The  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  is  so  dissatiafied  with  the  Apologetic 
Prefiice,  is  highly  displeased  because  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  express  the 
deepest  contrition  for  his  censures  of  that  minister,  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering, that,  as  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion  of  the  Pitt  policy  continued  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  his  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it,  to  please  Mr. 
Pitt's  devotees ;  and  that  he  expressed  quite  as  much  regret  for,  and  disap- 
proval €^  hia  "flame-colored"  language  on  the  subject  as  may  suffice  to  sat- 
isfy any  but  paiiisana  and  bigots,  whom  he  never  considered  it  his  duty  to 
eoooUiate.  Let  them  pour  out  their  streams  of  "  trash,"  **  nonsense,"  ''jar- 
goo,"  "  muddy  metaphysics"  over  his  pages ;  of  the  abandanoe  of  the  head 
the  mouth  apeaketh  when  it  speaks  at  this  rate. 
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and  put  the  enemy's  name  under  it ;  he  takes  the  enemy's  fiiee 
as  a  foundation  and  superinduces  that  of  Satan  upon  it ;  theie 
are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with  pains 
and  skill,  be  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  On 
these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  iiHiiQle,  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;  but  I  should  be  hi  fitmi  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  condemnatory  parts  eyen  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  there  have  been 
vehement  renewals  of  fonner  attacks  upon  him ;  but  if  I  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  republish  his  Literary  Life,  perscMialitieB  of 
tl^  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  thoughts  for  more  than  a 
passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest ;  no  longer  to  be  diaquieted  by 
injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it ;  ''  the  storms^  re- 
proaches and  vilifyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaks  in 
his  'WTitten  remains,  and  wiU  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
extract  from  the  Aids  to  Re/lection,  ''  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
shafU  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  applicable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

*'  The  slanders,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  un- 
true ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  maliee. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Rather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  e\i\  spirit  in  question,  to  wori[ 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  wound  a 
tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
little  word.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dream- 
mg  projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  but 
which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  *  the 
World  of  Evil,  the  Tongue.'  ** 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pride 
and  partial  afiection  are  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to  table  because 

•  L  p.  177. 
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it  m  BaMeb  Mfwum^PMlher,  to  beeooie  tainted ;  leportiof  friendfl 
and  wlatinmi  aie  tlie  fleih  diet  of  the  Kographieal  Mtue,  whereby 
is  lupt  in  health  and  strength ;  without  them  her  form  would 
attennated  and  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
tempomy  huigiaphy  can  only  proceed  either  firom  (neads,  from 
or  firom  iadifierent  peraaaui ;  the  lait  daw  may  be  the 
mihiawtd  im  their  testimony,  but  for  the  most  part  they  haye 
little  testimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  him  ^vdioee  lifo  is  to  be  recorded,  till  the  task  of  writing  it 
hSh  into  their  hands.  It  shooldbe  remembered  too  that  a  man's 
enemies,— {and  it  is  wonderinl  how  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
aro  sme  to  acqnire  among  the  Tnlgar-minded,  who  hate  genios, 
fiir  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
llie  fajghnninded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  violent  antag- 
onism to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own), — 
that  tlMse  will  give  tAetr  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  nnooncemed  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
sake, — win  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
as  the  "  two-handed  engine"  itself,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de- 
upaa  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of 
m  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adversaries  :  and  in- 
deed what  better  grounds  for  judging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  the  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known  him  the 
longest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to  separate  my  love  of  my 
.  Fkther  firam  my  moral  and  intellectual  83rmpathy  with  his  mode 
of  thoDght.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  genuine  impressions  of 
my  mind  reflecting  him,  believing  that  if  reporters  will  but  be 
honest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone,  which  they  really 
thinlr  and  foel,  the  color,  which  their  opinions  and  foelings  may 
cast  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
scure the  truth.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Pather^s  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  few  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saying  that 
•^Lore  is  blind." 
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PftBsioD  18  blind,  not  Loye :  her  'woodVoos  miglit 
Informs  with  three-fold  pow'r  man*8  inirard  si^^:^ 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul  at  large  display'd 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade : — 
Men  call  her  blind  when  she  but  turns  her  head. 
Nor  scans  the  fiuilt  for  whidi  her  tears  are  shed. 
Can  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  troubled  gaze 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze!— 
Can  Scorn  and  EuTy  pierce  that  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  of  God  t 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  bom. 
All  bright  endowments  of  a  nol^e  mind 
They,  who  with  joy  bdiold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
llian  they  who  finn  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

OMISSA. 

"  principles  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated."    Introd. 

p.  zzzix.  Principles  can  not  go  too  far,  because  they  haye  the  boondleBS 
realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  manifestati(ms, — ^thoughts,  words,  deeds  (for 
thoughU  are  manifestAtions  to  the  mind  of  the  subject)— are  in  that  other 
kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and  henoe  they 
may  exceed  in  d^ree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is  right  We 
not  really  possess  any  virtue  in  excess.  Rashness,  for  example,  is  not 
gerated  courage ;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good  sense,  conseqnenth^ 
wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  measure  of  its  m/amfett^ 
tioM ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  be  the 
wrong  side  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity  of  degree,  but  firam 
the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  qitoad  hoc,  in  the  tobiMt. 
For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal  than  the  genenms  man ; 
neither  are  the  rash  more  courageous  than  the  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  is 
to  he  fool-hardy ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  k  fpendthrift.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  matter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indifferent ;  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  eviL  The  mere  natural  disposition,  whidi 
may  be  called  the  base  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
the  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Tight, 
Compare  with  our  9th  and  13th  Articles. 

"Waterland  modernizes  Tertullian."     IK  p.  Ixx.     Dr. 

Pusey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
could  not  have  separated  the  new  birth  from  reception  of  the  Spirit.  {Script 
Views,  pp.  162-4  and  Lib.  of  the  Fathers,  10,  p.  263.)  From  T.'s  own  lan- 
guage it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  did  separate  them ;  that  he  beliered 
the  soul  to  be  reformed  by  water  and  supernatural  virtue  first,  tufonned 
bj  the  Spirit  afterwards;  the  tenement  to  ba  prepared  bafora  the  Ditiim 
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ToBHit  cnlered.  ffii  words  are  (I  give  Dr.  P.'s  own  traiiBlation,  only 
<*«»g«"g  waitr  ibr  wnttn^  as  more  literal),  "  Thus  man,  who  had  aforetime 
been  in  the  image  of  God,  will  be  restored  to  God  after  his  likeness,  dka 
For  he  receiveth  again  that  Spirit  of  Gkxi,  which  he  had  then  receired  by 
his  breathing  upon  him,  but  had  afterwards  lost  by  sin.  Noi  that  we  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirii  in  the  waien,  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the 
Angel,  we  are  prepared/or  the  Holy  Spirit"  To  make  his  plain  meaning 
doubly  plain  he  adds,  **  For  thus  was  John  aforetime  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord,  preparing  his  way."  I  do  not  forget  that,  in  those  days.  Anointing 
and  Impositioo  of  hands  were  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms 
that  in  them,  **  the  Spirit  descends  upon  tLe  flesh  f  but  to  call  thtin  ptuie 
of  Baptism,  is  surely  to  use  a  deoeptive  fdirase ;  if  they  were  component 
parU,  the  Qiurch  could  not  have  detached  them  from  that  which  they 
helped  to  constitute ;  they  are  either  distinct  sacramente  or  no  sacraments, 
in  Uie  higher  sense  here  in  question,  at  alL  On  this  and  other  points  Ter> 
tullian*a  doctrine  of  baptism  difiers  eeeentiallyt  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  that 
whidi  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, — ^which  woe  the  doe- 
trine  of  9ome  of  them.  True  it  is,  that  such  a  separation  of  ideas  as  I  luye 
ascribed  to  TertuUian,  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight  into  the 
ideas  tiiemselyes ;  but  I  bdieye  that  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity  there 
«0«s  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  Hermas,  the  intpired  Shep- 
hotl,  as  Irensus  and  others  then  thought  him,  separatee  ideas  still  more 
strange!^,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Clemens 
AlenundrinusI  (Hefele's  edit  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note  from  Strom.  IL 
p.  452.) 

"  tacit  establishment."  lb.  p.  Ixrviii.  I  mean  sOent  as  to  its 

eoineidcnee  with  Luther's  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits  that  La- 
ther ia  **  in  the  right"  with  regard  to  "  the  exact  and  philosophical  relation 
of  justifieatioo  to  sanctification,"  and  "  prefers"  his  statement  eeientifically 
eoDStdered,  to  that  of  St  Austin ;  Luther  himself  considered  St.  Augustine 
to  be  substantially  of  his  mind  in  the  matter.  See  Table  Talk,  p.  211. 
IVnly  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "  rationalistic  Romanism,"  so  formerly  he 
taq^t  a  Lutherano- Anglicanism :  he  never  has  succeeded  in  blinding  his 
miixfa  eye  to  one  whole  side  of  truth.  His  literary  genius  and  intellectual 
power  are  as  apparent  in  his  last  work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
walk  in  the  high  road,  and  quite  another  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodd^i 
territory. 

•*  iaith  justifies  before  and  without  charity."     lb.  Ixxxviii. 

In  GaL  ii  16,  the  grace,  charity,  is  so  connected  with  deftU  of  charity,  bona 
opera,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  whether  he 
meant  the  former  by  iUelf,  or  as  incarnated  in  the  latter,  when  he  says, 
hatjidee  tine  et  ante  charitaiem  juMificaL  But  even  if  he  meant  that  faith 
justifies  before  the  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but  asserting  that  prior- 
ity of  fisith,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind  can  not  reject, — which 
isinToWed  in  the  Tridentine  saying,  that  faith  is  the  root  of  all  justification: 
for  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches.  Faith  justifies  before  outward 
diarjty  in  time ;  before  inward  charity  in  order  of  nature.  Mr.  Newman 
— fc«,  iQ  reference  to  Melancthon's  and  Calvin's  statements  on  this  point. 
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"what  is  the  difibreiice  between  saying,  that  faith  Is  not  justifying  unlets 
loTe  or  holiness  be  with  it,  or  with  Bellarmine  that  it  is  not  so,  unless  loTe 
be  in  it  r  Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  relatire 
situation  of  love  and  faith  in  the  human  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  point ; 
the  point  is,  does  the  justifying  power  belong  to  £uth,  as  faith,  or  does  love 
help  it  to  justify !  By  denying  that  £uth  is  informed  with  charity,  Lather 
only  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  charity.  Mr.  N.  him- 
self teaches  that  fkith  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  connecting  the  soul 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
such  connection ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justify- 
ing power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it  is  the  tpprehen- 
non  of  ChriU  that  justifies  rather  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  considered 
attuch, 

"  substituted  for  general  renovation.**   IbLp.lzxzv.   Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  £uth  that 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  conscience.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  i  By  deadening  the  conscience  \  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest.  He 
ffiveth  hit  beloved  rest ;  but  they  must  be  Sis  beloved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  conscience  by  substi- 
tuting simple  £uth  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  instrimient  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  poi- 
anoe  as  the  preparatory  means.  His  opponents  affirm  that  such  perfor- 
mances are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  that 
men  might  go  on  all  their  lives  obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fro  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  render  the  patient  independent  of  their  costly  ser- 
vices ;  that  they  even  hid  the  (Gospel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how, 
under  God,  to  heal  themselves.  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merelv 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being 
based  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed  ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separate  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  superstition. 
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So  toenig  er  aueh  bettimmt  teyn  moff,  andere  gu  helehre%  90  wutuekt  erdotk 
nch  denen  mUzutheiUnt  die  er  9ich  gleiehgenntU  weiu  (oder  hofft),  detm  Aur 
zahl  aher  in  der  Breite  dtr  Welt  zerstreut  itt ;  er  vmnschl  9ein  Verhdltnim 
gu  den  aUetten  Freunden  dadurch  wieder  anzuknup/en^  mit  neuen  eg  fortggh 
ieUen,  und  in  der  leUen  Oeneraticn  iieh  toieder  andere  fur  teine  vhrige  Lebtm9 
geit  gu  gewinnen.  Er  wHngeht  der  Jugend  die  Umwege  gu  ertparen,  entfdg- 
nen  er  sieh  selbst  verirrte.  ((Goethe.    Einlcitung  in  die  Propyl&en.) 

Translation.  Little  call  as  he  may  baye  to  instruct  others,  he  wiihaf 
nevertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world : 
he  wishes  to  Imit  anew  his  connections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  cootiiUM 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  genentka 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  joung  thoM 
circaitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whon 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  sinoe 
fuelled  and  fanned.* 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  verge 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poem8.t 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
was,  I  well  know  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
positive  merit,  as  because  they  were  considered  bads  of  hope,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  new  coined  double  epithets.^     The  first  is  the  fault  which 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  the  BomDur 
of  1798,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who  purchased  the  oopyrigfat  hr 
thirty  guineas.  That  copyright  was  afterwards  transferred  with  othcn  to 
Messrs.  Jjongmao  d:  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  that  in  estimiliiig 
the  value  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the  head  of  that 
firm.  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  Mr.  Cottle,  and  by 
him  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his  mi^t  hold  it 
forever  ! 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Prefince,  appeared  in  1800.— 
Ed.] 

f  [This  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Robinson  in  London.  It  oontaiood 
fifty -one  small  pieces,  of  which  the  best  known  at  the  present  day  are  the 
Religious  Musiugs,  Monody  on  Chatter  ton.  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  the  ex- 
quisite lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara,  Ac*  To 
this  poem  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnifieeot  pas- 
sage— 

O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•  •••»«• 

•  *        *        •    and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument. 

Poet.  Works,  pi  141. 

He  was  then  twenty -three  years  and  a  half  old. — Ed.] 

X  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  out 
to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus  and  oUier  early  poems  of  Milton  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ;  while  in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regaine«i  scarce  any.  The  same  remark  holds  alrooti 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Lucrece,  compared  with  Lear,  Macl)eth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  oor 
great  Dramatist  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  double  epithets  seems  to 
be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  denisens  of  our  langnage,  soak 
m  hloodrwtmtudt  ttrrm^tiricken,  mlf-^tpplmiding :  or  when  a  new  epithelb  or 
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iter  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  cnmjKif^itinu^  ■  fa;i-J 
oind  was  not  then  sufficiently  disciplined  to  rfffrfiVi  *'h*^  a*..- 
ty  of  others,  as  a  substitute  i'or  rny  own  i-nurifiittv.      ^l*i»- 
:hat  the  thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  ciuld  uii*.  iiBv*  iie**i. 
»Bed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perepicuouhiy  I  inr^ir  ;•   iii- 
f,  whether  the  thoughts  theuiFclvfi*  did  not  d^^mund  i:  u»rpT«j». 
tention  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  '»bjecit  of  poi.tr}       Ttu* 
A  however  applies  chieflj'.  thouffh  nc»t  ex'.'iUK.'v*,vv   i*    *ri* 
rioua  Musings.     The  remainder  of  the  c^iarjrt  I  ix'JJii'.':*:f  u 
11  extent,  and  not  without  siu^'ere  a'4:r»'  wj»;'Jiriii»?i::>-  i/ti'i    -i 
inVate  and  public  censors  ioT  their  fri*.Ti'.!.:y  ufliiriiiirjiij-       Ii 
iier  editions.*   I  pruned  the  dtmbl*:  eii:'*.!i»**>  vir    u*   ^'^r::r*' 
,  and  used  my  best  elTortE  to  laiue  tii**  kv  •_•;.  au'  ir^:'.'-."  t-.-v 
>ught  and  diction  ;  though  in  ini'.h  tij*-*-  ira'a*!:;*  p.is::>   ; 
iful  poetry  had  insinuated  lheni**':ve*-  ii:;i    i:*   .nrj-r*  if.^:.i 
such  intricacv  of  union,  ihu*  I  vnv  •••••ri    ■■;.•'•?' 
tangling  the  M-eed.  frori.  \\iK-  Wt:.'  ■»'   -lii  :•:■.!.:■   ■••    •     •■ -- 

•und  in  l»cK»ks  oul V.  is  bazur!j-'l  Wiw  r.   s:'  i--:!'     =>»'  •••..-  -;   - 

« 

^ like  the  £ai;li^L.  i-  alui"s:  v'.:ii*>i'r  '.-tts---  i-  ;;.■.-.-  -■     ,'     - 

trd  f.ip  c>»iii|K»im'Jr       15  b  V  r:*. • :..     i  ■   ■■  ,-  •       ■ 

itwrlf  t-*.'  biiii.  v-jiild  M-^'K  f'"  -■»::i'   ■■■ ••        -•.-.-.     •  ,    ...  ^ 

the  chanc*?*^  art  al'wuv'-  jr***'"'  i:    -.-'•  "  ^-  ^     ■.   • 

R/.iiuan  Orut'frti.*  uuc  iii»-  |i'r«>-Tr"   a:*:  .*-■    r 

•6  in  our  o"wii  iuuruuir*-      Lj"  r  ;---"  ■.        •■  -  ,-..-. 

■wrotf  a  Tr^raii-^*   I"t  ^ii*    i»j-:/—  -  -*: 

•  -  -  - 

*e>a]  irraiiiiria!". 

rhe  wrcoDiJ  •■cii'j'rt.  uii;*^"*:-    :•  >!-■.       '  "   -.   •     •  ,    --  ^    .      .  -  .- 

XTp'W'aT'de ''f  •  V •^*;  •'■  '■'-  :■'— -   ■■  •    -  ---        •  -       •    -- 
*J  in  thi--.  auti  t»*L  ij»'v  p -?;.-  -.<  ■  t.^- 
edicaiTJ'ti  V'  bir  "u" ••■.'•'"    "If    :^-  -.         -     , 
epiirtin*?  y»^a*    u!i    "'j-   i.-f.- ; 

(PiHrt.  Wiirkt.    T:i-    •    .  .'  ■    •  •      ••    -■        -  ^ 

a  the  titlr-jKiir- V  u    :•'•■    -    '••    •  -- 


rhe  fxji—^t*ioL  i-  -    :r  ■■■     ' 
1-    lU 
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From  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  present  work  I  have  pub- 
lished nothing,  vrixh  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  come  before  the  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Even  the 
three  or  four  poems,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,!  as  far 
as  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects  (though  I  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), 
— with  an  excess  of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elabo- 
rate diction.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  early 
period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority 
of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style,  ^\'ith  an  insight  not  lea 
clear,  than  I  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than 
were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and  the  faults  of  my 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  mc,  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  in  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence of  my  own  comparative  talent. — During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  with  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar 
process  has  happened  to  others  ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  1  have  studied,  perhaps 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 

•  [This  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  dat»»  of  the  publicalioQ 
of  the  Biographia  (1817)  be  taken  as  the  perioil  inteudeil  The  ReiDorse 
appeared  in  1813,  and  Chri*tabel  in  1816.  Zapolya.  the  two  Lay  Serinoos, 
and  the  Sibylline  I-icaves,  all  caine  out  nearly  eontemporaneouslv  with  this 
work.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  tluit  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  passage  in  the 
text  several  years  before  1817.  and  never  ol«erved  the  misstatement  whicii 
lap^e  of  time  liad  caused  at  the  <late  of  publication.  Tlie  first  Essays  of  The 
Friend,  indeed  came  out  in  1809  :  but  he  probably  did  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  a  published  work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. EdL] 

t  S«?e  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  ^Liriner.  in  the  Monthly  and  Critieal 
Reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lvrical  Ballads.* 


•  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Balhids  cimtaineil  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, Love,  The  Nightingale,  and  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale.— £<!] 
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ter.  the  Reverend  James  Bowyer.*     He  earlv  inouJded  mv 

•  •  • 

i  to  the  prefereuce  of  Domosthenes  to  (Jioero,  *A'  }iom*fr  an': 
xrritus  to  Virgil,  aud  again  of  Virpil  to  Ovid      Jit  hati;tua\»j'. 
:o  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  vm  J  tb«rii  r*:ao ;   7**r 
,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poents  of  Ca1lUiu^  ii'i*  niL.\  v  :'.i. 
Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  ^Uvi.t  aud  brme/.u  hu^     ut; 
L  even  those  of  the  AujQrustaii  a^ra  :  aiid  'nj  ^riuii'J>  <j!  pzau 
e  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  aKe^rt  t»i*r  Hui^fnor."'  n    *u* 
ler  in  the  truth  and  uativeneRS  botii  ni  \u*rit  \u'fui'tij-  aw 
on.     At  the  same  time  that  -we  wr*:  Kiu'-'wirf  t.*    ..•r-sir. 
ic  poets,  he  made  as  read  Shakt^pear*:  tint  Mr.'.m  is^  ,<^\^.i, 
thev  "vvere  the  lessons  too.  vImt:-   r»:*j:;:r»r'.    rii'^     .  ::>•    au* 
ble  to  bring  vp,  so  as  to  escajie  lu*^  ♦■*:ii-:ur*:         .•r^r\.<    .:  rt. 
,  that  poetry,  even  that  of '.ri*-  jor.!*;-:'  tn*    -r<:r.  :-:.•       .:■£    . 
wildest  odes,  had  a   Joffii*  of   :>  ovi.   a     — •.^:.    ^      ■.?     . 
ice:  and  more  dinicuii.  b*^;uui?*:  :■;■*:*    -.:■■•    :..  v-    :.     .•- 
dependent  on  If  I  or  1'.  llu'::  ::i' r-      :•■      •  '-_    -- 
t  poets,  he  wouiii  •^^^y.  :•]•■?»-  .    >  •'-'^-       ',.    -    . 
ever\'  word,  but   i'lr   Vi*.-   :!''-'.:    ■     •-■ '- 
?mber  that,  avaijit;::  •  ••:-*■.    '■'    •-•   ■:.■..<  -    •      -^ 

Hdymus.  he  made   ::-   l'  •■::.:!  .-  ^^  ■  -=- 

it  would  iK'i  hstvf   l::-\ '.     ■•    ■....-        -^.  ^       ^         ^   ,-i- 

isted  the  pe';uLiar  :  ru^^.r-    ■       -   ■..     •     .       -    -■  .    . 

I  our  own   Eiiirii?-:.   •.•'■::.:»<-  j     .'-:  -     ■-• 

g  of  our  <f:\iff.'.  *'.'.:  i".i\.'-'      :•-..-  -  i. 

iphor.  or  ima::*;    '.ii.-   :■:■'-.  «-    - 

B    s<'Uf?e    iruiri*     lie:'*       -*■:  ■'      - 

ity  ill  }»Jaiji*;;  v^r'...-  '      ,'^  -  '    •  •    ,     ,                                     -^ 

insj/ira/ton:^  y^*.;::.  <       •  '  •    :.                  •.     ./»    - 

.boTniuati(»i:  v  u-::                                            .-      -^ 

aiuiin!!    Har;  r.i';       -    •          -    ; 

ie.  bov.  Mii'j*- 

[ig  ?     Ojj   a;*  '  r.*    '         - 

[jdurtiorih.  fciii.  .• 


lt-t-V*T    |r    •  -}lT**Ui 
I'.iUt  i'J*-     •'*     — ^'  ' 

t  of  ludi^' '''■*'  •** 


.•    -r 


,-■  >W 
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list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there  "was,  I  remember, 
that  of  the  manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too 
many  subjects  ;  in  which  however  it  pclded  the  palm  at  once  to 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition? 
Alexander  and  Clytus  I — Flattery  ?  Alexander  and  Clytus ! — 
Anger — drunkenness — pride — friendship — ^ingratitude — late  re- 
pentance ?*  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Clytus  I  At  length,  the 
praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plow,  he  would 
not  have  nm  his  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried, 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  sacula 
saculorum.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  expurgatorius  of  certain  well>known  and 
ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductor}',  and  transitional,  in- 
cluding a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law-courts,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  all,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
country  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carr)'  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 
I  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  often  pennit  our  exercises,  under 
some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  ajipropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  returned, 
and  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  Ibllowcd,  the  exercise  M'as  torn  up,  and  another 
on  the  same  subject  to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

•  ["Tliis  lecture  he  enriched  with  many  valuable  quotations  from  the 
aoeientd,  particularly  from  Seneca;  who  hath,  mdeed,  so  well  handled  thi« 
passion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry  man  can  read  him  without  great  plea»- 
ure  and  protit.  Tlie  l)«>ctor  ct>nclu«le<l  hi.*  haransjue  with  the  fHnK>us  story 
of  Alexander  and  Clytus ;  but,  as  I  tiud  that  entered  in  my  ComDMMi-place 
under  title  DrunkenneM,  I  shall  not  insert  it  here."  The  History  of  a 
Foundling,  by  Henry  Fielding,  Book  tL  chap.  ix. — Ed.^ 
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dav.  Tlie  reader  wilL  I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  reooll^fction 
to  a  man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  nr>t  seiiiuin  liiniisn  the 
dreams,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
iniud  the  painful  sensations  of  distemperetl  sleep  :  but  neither 
lessen  nor  dim  the  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obli- 
gations. He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowitrdze 
was  the  least  of  the  goo<i  gills,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealous 
and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward, 
full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and 
still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  tie  had 
been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  liie  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 

models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  the  sarntj  vivid 

effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  the  pro^hi'^tions  of  oonternjXirary 

genius.      The  discipline,  my  mind  had   undergone.  ^N>  ffjtUret.ur 

rotiuido  sono  et  vermum  cnrsft,  ciririnni^i.  et  ff/rihus  :  :ied  %U 

inspiccret  quidnarti  subesset,  qttce.  ^edes,  qurxf  flrrft/Jrnenfum  qux% 

fundus  verbis ;   an   figi/rcp,  es.i€?U  ntera  ornatura   e.t.  r/rat.if/ms 

fucus ;    vcl  sanguinis  e  materifE  ip^itt^  o/rde  ejluentt^  ruhf/r 

quidant  natirvs  et  incale^ientia  senuina  ;* — removed  ali  oh<«ta- 

cles  to  the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  Myle  without  «lirx.;riuth- 

ing  my  delight.      That  I  wa.s  thus   prepared  ior  the   p^ni>ai  of 

ilr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier  p^jern?.  at  onr*e  mcrea:-:*:d  iheir 

inflnencc,  and   my  enthusiasm.     The  great  work.s  ot    pa^-t   age* 

seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race,  in  re^f^rct  or    which 

his   faculties  must  remain  passive   and  submL-s.  ev.;ri  a-.  Vi  the 

stars  and  mountains.     But  the  writinjrs  of  a  contemfjr,rar%-    p'sr- 

haps  not  many  years  older  than  hims^^lf  surround#;d  by  u.*-.  <xtiiK 

circumstances,  and  discipline<l   by  the  same  mannrrH.  jK.-s'^'r—   a 

reality  for  hirn,  and  inspire  an  actual  fri#;nd>hip  a.-*  ot  a  rriari  :'>r  a 

man.      His  ver>*  admiration  is  the  wind  whi-rh  fann  and  iwl-  hu 

hope.      The  poims  themselves  aiwume  the  prop^.-rtu.-^  ot    f:*:-ri  and 

blood.      To  recite,  to  extol,  to   contend  for  thera  in  hot  th*5   pay- 

ment  of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  n;ceiv.;  it. 

•  [I  presume  tbi.  Utin  to  »m.  .M..  CoI^ri^U?.".  "*  "-T^*" V'illlf^t  I'J!^ 
word  not  countenanced  by  any  clasaic  writer  of  fUnn*.— -fi»J 
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There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  and 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  difierent  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing, in  comparison  with  which  w^e  have  been  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  universities, 

in  -whose  halls  are  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old — • 

modes,  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodi- 
gies. And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  have  I  known  thus  pro- 
duced ; — prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  in- 
fidelity !  Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when 
the  memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth  ;  these  uurslingi 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide  ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer^s  wisdom  ;  and  to  hold 
nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance  ; — boy-graduates  iu  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  oi*  anonymous  criticism.  To  such 
dispositions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  ^egue 
enifti  debet  ajteribus  ejus  obcssCy  quod  virit.  An  si  infer  eos, 
quos  nunquam  vidimuSy  Jloruisset,  7ion  solum  libros  ejus.verum 
etiam  imagines  conquireremus,  ejusdem  7utnc  honor  pmsentis, 
et  gratia  quasi  satietatc  languescct  /  At  hoc  pravufnt  tiudig' 
numque  est,  non  admirari  hominetn  ad?nirutionc  dignissimum, 
quia  viderc,  com})levti,  nee  laudarc  tantum^  vcrum  etiam  amare 
contingit.^ 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  iu  a 
quarto  pamphlet,)  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form,  (or  in 
our  school  language  a  Grecian.)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

*  [WordswortlL    Poet.  W.  iii.  p.l90.— 2W.] 

t  [Epist.  i.  p.  16. — -£</.] 

X  [Tlie  vulumo  hero  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  cditioB 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnetis  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty <oiie  in 
number.  The  first  edition  with  fourteen  sonnets  only  had  been  pubUibed 
half  a  year  prerkmsly. — Ed.'\ 
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tector.     I  refer  to  Dr    Ui(iJj?^i:n.  -ae  Tx.r  .^B^ea 
way  excellent  Biabop  of  Cal-nim  . 

It  vaa  a  doable  pleafure  'jz  =z<.  i^i  >dl  -— t""*- 
ollection,  that  I  should  haT«  ;»tcei-«:  3TE,  i  ~ea 
the  firet  ]uiowled«e  of  a.  pcet.  sv  Tit*e  TTiia  j"-a^ 
was  so  enlbu^iafticallv  ■i'-ijitw-i  liii  -seat^-r^      ~S- 

quaintances  will   not   hav-?  i;T3r'-j~i  ",1-    '.71'::**' ~ : 

and  impetuou*  zeal,  with  wi-'T::  i  j-t-r-r:  '.■  ~».-^  ; 
only  of  my  i-mnpanion-  ci:  ■:[  i_l  ttj  -wti:^  7  ■ 
whatever  rank,  and  in  'trhaT:"'-;r  ;ia.^  _^  ~~  »t 
did  not  permit  me  to  pir^hi.-?^  t'.^-.-t  !  =_i.;--  •  .::-: 
year  and  a  half,  more  thin  xry  tni='r:7--rm.  li  ■ 
enta  I  could  offer  to  tnc^.  i--;  .:j.t  .-  i-'  -ri-  t- 
And  with  almost  eqnal  ■i-ri^z"  ■-■:  -  t^'^^~-^  "=i 
following  pabtications  ■-f  rfce  «;=-:  i.i".:sr 

Thottgh  I  have  seen  and  icii:-!-:;  -WLiaEi  rr. 
aware,  that  I  sbaii  perhap*  :tai.-i  uic^  J  — 
will  be  well,  if  [  snbject  E:;y»e^"  v.  zn  -w-ae 

finsularity  ;  I  am  not  "jiei-:- 

reganl,  and  ever  have  r^^rZ'K  -Je  '-■ 

the  mo£t  iacred  of  the  r.x.:-^  '.t  in~ 

or  a  particular  train   cf  ln'."j::".i.  zr 

when  I  can  safely  reier  az-:  i— .-..•^t' 

correspondence   of  another       H7  '.''-■- 

indeed   important,   and   fcr  ti'l^t*-   3" 

age,  even  before  my  nfteecti  7-^.- 

metaphjidcB,    and  in.    tbeoirrjra-    '-'■ 

'  [Prtrmrp.  EpU:.  L  1.  fi»rf«M  ^«' 
Christ's  Hospital  "n  tL^  i-''-':^  '-f  ^-';'=-  ■'' 
Peoibroke  CoUe«e.  Catt-bri-J?*.— St .     _ 

(  [-CoiDebBclc  inf.  ni*nu-.r-'  -»T»  ^ 
»priDg  of  rhv  fkndea.  wi:h  t'<p^  -^  »  J"" 
pillitr  not  yet  tumcl — naai^'::  '  ^7  -*"  '"'' 
B.rdl— How  t«ve  I  ««i  tb«  <»*=»■    '^— " 
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pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts,  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  was 
above  par  in  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
on  our  leave-days^  (for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scaurcely  any 
connections  in  Liondon),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my 
favorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fiatc. 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  doubt,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  powers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  destructive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  I  was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry,  so  tender  and  yet  so  manly, 
so  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  me  perhaps  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flowers  and 
reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  afler-time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mis- 

the  fperch  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy 
deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  laiiibliehu.*,  or  Plotinus  (for 
even  in  those  years  tliou  waxetlst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  drau^ts),  or 
reciting  Homer  in  his  (Jr«*ck,  or  Pinchir. — while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
Friars  re-ech«»ed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  cUarity-boy  F — Prose  Work*. 
ii.  p.  46. — Ed.^ 

•  [See  amongst  liis  Juvenile  l\>ems  the  lines  entitled.  Time  real  ao«l 
imaginary  (Poet  Works,  p.  19),  which  is  the  first  decided  indication  t>f  hi« 
poetic  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  in  his  sizt«eotb 
year. — Kd.} 

f  Tlie  Christ's  UoApital  phrase,  not  for  hulidays  alt4igether,  but  f«>r  tboM 
OD  which  the  hoys  are  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  prociuct«  of  the  schooL 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  ray  early  perusal,  aai 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  knows 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 
Crowe*),  bears  more  immediately  on  my  present  subject.    AmoBg 

it  seems  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  moi  of 
lo\\'(>r  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities  ;  in  the  li^ 
ter,  and  es{>eeially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  bitter,  it  is  self-€ODtrfldietik% 
and  has  t)ie  appearance,  to  calm  observers,  of  mere  wilfulness.  For  in  ^bm 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  which  have  proceeded  of  Imte  j 
from  the  latter,  there  may  l)e  found  metaphysic  and  even  psychdogioal 
gmnents,  which  show  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  also— ^tiocf  a 
reris — an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, — the  last,  however,  withmit 
nition  by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  u  following  page  by  ■ome  rdi- 
gious  (U-hortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  import.  It  iB  eTidHl^ 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  object  of  dislike.  Would  it  Ml 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  ooniiMj 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  commend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  r^ed,  vhiA 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pais  bf  •■ 
the  other  side  in  aiTected  ignorance  or  contempt  i  Can  the  Aids  to  BHIiw 
tion  be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  diviin*  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  Ctif 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — to  borrow  from  it  without 
edgment  ?  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  l>egin  by  lo\'ing 
anitv  better  than  truth,  will  iinKved  bv  luviuir  their  own  sect  or 
better  than  Christianity,  unil  eml  in  loving  themselves  better  than  alL 

This  is  sometliing  <»f  a  digressi<»n,  but  it  is  needed. 

It  can  hardly  b«*  mrt^siiry  tt)  n-nuirk.  tliat  Mr.  Coleridge  ia  only  « 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  v<»cation  as  a  poet,  and  the  propcH^tioD 
metaphysieid  studies  should  lH\ir  in  a  well-ordertHi  iHlucation  to  the 
of  tlie  imagination,  and  the  observati«>n  of  external  nature.  SomcCUw 
also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  ng]lin^t  partieular  lxK>ks  and  lines  of  r«MW^ 
which,  in  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  liad  perused  or  followed.  TImN 
are  unwholesome  b(N>ks  in  metaphysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and  n^ 
mance,  but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  juat  as  wise  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  acc4»unt  of  Spinoza  or  llunie,  as  it  would  be  to 
liibit  the  latter  for  Socinus  or  Paul  de  Kock.  No  num  could  be 
metaphysician,  or  nmke  im  e[XK*h  in  the  history  of  the  science,  witboi^ 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  Mr.  C.'s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or 
tcmptetl  l)ef«»re  him ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the 
tion  of  the  mind  in  gen<>ral.  to  whieh  the  elements  of  nietaphvaic  knoi^ 
edge  are  essentiid,  tluui  live  years*  attendance  at  the  State  Paper  Offiee  to 
the  accomplislunent  <»f  a  gentleman  in  tin*  lii^tory  (»f  l*!Ingland  ;  and  it  nvf 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  philosophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole 
ridge's  advancing  manlnKKl  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enchailUqf 
lyre  of  his  youth.     But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate. — Kd.] 

*  [Lewesdon  Hill  was  tirst  published  in  1786;  there  was  i 
tion  in  1788,  and  a  third  in  1804.— .SI] 
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firom  a  comparison  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  horrowed,  for  the  prefief> 
ence  of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray ;  and  of  the  simile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  natire  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  onbraoed  by  the  stmmpei  wind  1 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Iiean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 

(MercL  of  Yen.  Act  iL  se.  6.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  sephyr  blows 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  asure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind*s  sway. 

That  hush*d  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by-the-bye,  the  words  "  realm"  and  "  sway"  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased)— I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor*s  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  tho  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abstractions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the 
propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  was,  at  that  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  tliought  having  been  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  more  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ; 
— namely,  that  this  style  of  poetr}%  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  verses,  and  the  great  iin|K)rtance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  Whatever  might  have  been 
ihe  case  in  the  fifteenth  ceutur\',  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that 
he  can   have  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his 
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natural  language,  neither  bookiBh  nor  vulgar,  neither  redolent  of 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  I  wiU  remember  thee ;  in* 
stead  of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-fair  finery  of^ 

thy  image  on  her  wing 


Before  my  fimcy's  eye  shall  memory  hring, — 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Nor  was  this 
all.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar  ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  groimd  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig- 
nity and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  firom 
which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result 
of  all  my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  we  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  genuine  power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetry  ; — 
secondly,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  in  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far 
vicious  in  their  diction.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
from  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the  author.  Oflentimes  since  then,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira- 
tion at  his  own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  under-current  of  feeling  ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was 
wont  boldly  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  Pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  alter  a  word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
(in  their  most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  but  they  were  cold,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  iu  the  best  of  War- 
ton's*  there  is  a  stiffness,  which  too  oflen  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  bear  to 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  living  poets  Cowper  and 
Bowlest  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  com- 

^  [Thomas  War  ton ;  whose  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  G.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  conception. 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  had  written  nothing  dse, 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  would  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  among 
scholars : — 

Somne  vent ;  et  quanquatn  eertUsima  mortU  imago  et, 

Consortfm  cupio  te  tamen  ene  tori. 
Hue  adeiy  haud  abilure  eito :  nam  sic  tine  vita 

Vivere  qttam  mave  eat — sic  sine  morte  mari  ! 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familiar  use  and  application 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 

while  with  uplifted  arm 

Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

0<U  to  Sleep. 

O  what*s  a  table  rlchlv  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head ! 

Progress  of  DiscontetU. 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strowu  with  flowers. 

In  DugdaJes  Monasticon. 

Warton's  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage: — 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  <tc 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate OS  it  is  :  rdv  Tt/.ovvTa  fitvei. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  tliat  Mr.  C.  should  not  upon  this  occasicM)  have 
mentioned  Akenside,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful  Hymn  to 
the  Naiads.— AW.] 

•  Cowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr. 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many  years  afterwards.  The 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  the 

•  [Cowper's  Task  was  first  published  in  1785— his  Table  Talk  in  1782. 
Ed.  Thomson  was  born  in  1700;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to,  in 
1780.    The  CoitU  of  IndoUnce,  his  last  piece,  appeared  in  1746.— a  C] 
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natoxal  thoughts  with  natural  diction  ;  the  first  who  recon- 
ciled the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  ow/i  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  florid 
dictioa,  which  I  myself  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice  conformed 
to  ray  better  judgment ;  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-hflh  years — (for  example,  the  shorter  blank  verse 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Nations,*  and  the  tragedy  of 
Remorset) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of 
the  general  issue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
faults  were  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  poems  in 
the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the*  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  aflected  simplicity  from  my 
volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  1  intended, 
and  had  myself  characterized,  as  sermoni  propiora.\ 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reforming.  The  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
risu  honesto  the  three  sins  of  poetry,  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
the  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of  favorite 

Bombre  hue  of  its  religious  opinions,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  have  pre- 
vented its  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affections.  The  love  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to 
have  led  CJowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The  one  would  carry  his  fellow-men 
along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow-men. 
Iq  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Cowpcr 
leaves  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  still  I  feel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  born  poet. 

♦  [Poet.  Works,  p.  SS.^Ed.] 

t  [Poet  Works,  p.  S27.~Ed.] 

X  [Not  meaning  of  course  the  exquisite  reflections  on  having  left  a  place 
of  Retirement,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  afSxed  the  motto  from  Horace. 
Poet.  Works,  p.  149.— .£<i] 
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phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at  once  trite  and  licen- 
tious ; — the  second  was  on  low  creeping  language  and  thoughts, 
under  the  pretence  of  simplicity  ;  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  own  poems,  on  the  indiscriininate 
use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and  imagery.  The  reader 
will  find  them  in  the  note*  below,  and  will  I  trust  regard  them 

SONNET  I. 

Peosivc  at  eve,  on  the  hard  world  I  mused. 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad ;  so  at  the  Moon 
I  gazed,  and  sighed,  and  sighed ;  for  ah  how  soqq 
Eve  saddens  into  night  I  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray : 
And  I  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused,  me  on  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.    But  alas  1 
Moet  of  myself  I  thought !  when.it  befell, 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear :  "  All  this  is  very  well. 
But  much  of  oue  thing,  is  for  nothing  good." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell  I 

SONNET  n. 
Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity  I 
For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simplcness 
Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  distress, 
Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me. 
'Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortune's  gentlest  pad 
I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  why 
So  sad  I  am !  but  should  a  friend  and  I 
Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad 
And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  bosom's  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 
Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively. 
Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 
But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  'tis  simple  all, 
All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  I 

SONNET  DL 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 
Lamented  Jack !  and  here  his  malt  he  piled. 
Cautious  in  vain  !  these  rats,  that  squeak  bo  wild. 
Squeak  not  imconscious  of  their  father's  guilt 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glade  I 
Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  though  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumpled  horn, 
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reprinted  fi)r  biographical  purposes  alone,  and  not  for  their 
poetic  merits.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the 
opinion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a 
celebrated  physician  (now,  alas !  no  more)  speaking  of  me  in 
other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman,  who  was 
aboat  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  could  not,  however,  resist 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  Tlie  House  that  Jack  built  in 
my  presence,  for  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  sonnet ;" 
be  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

Tet,  aye  she  haiints  the  dale  where  erst  she  strayed : 

And  aye,  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight  I 

Still  oo  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn. 

And  through  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and  betorn. 

His  hindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 

Ah  I  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon 

Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  harvest-moon  I 

The  foUowing  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  may  per- 
haps amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a 
common  friend  a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  hesitated  in  ac- 
cepting my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  *'  he  was,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge, the  author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  on  my  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, which  had  given  me  great  pain.**  I  assured  my  friend  that,  if  the 
epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  d^ire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  begged  to  hear  it  recited :  when,  to  my  no 
leas  surprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  which  I  had  myself  some 
time  before  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit — 

To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir !  it  can  not  fail. 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  tail 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUPPOSED  IRRITABILITY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS  BROUGHT  TO  THE  TEST 
OF  FACTS CAUSES  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  CHARGE ^ITS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

I  iia\t:  often  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstmctive 
nor  unamusing  to  analyze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  oon- 
Bciousness,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time  : 

gentts  irritahile  valum. 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do.  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circumfana  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  omti  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation  ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schicdrnien,  schwdrmercy.  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  insight, — that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untary' sense  of  fear  from  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  but  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de- 
fence of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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There's  no  philosopher  but  sees, 
That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease ; 
Though  that  may  burn,  and  this  tnay  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

But  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an  endless  power 
of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  affections 
blend  more  easily  and  intimately  with  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses ;  the  mind  is  aflected  by  thoughts, 
rather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthusiasm  with  indifference  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  may  be  so 
vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — yet  still  want  something  of 
the  creative,  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  therefore,  they  are  men  of  commanding  genius. 
While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it 
were  in  an  intermundium  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever-varying  form  ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satis- 
fying degree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walks  of  rock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
desert.  But  alas  I  in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shifts  and  shapes  the  clouds.* 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough : — 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff 
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The  records  of  biography  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  form  their  own 
works  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to 
have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
themselves.  In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  indifierent  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
himself.*  Shakspeare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
Fope,t  when  he  asserted,  that  our  great  bard — 

I  too  will  have  my  kings,  that  take 

From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 

Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds. 

Obedient  to  my  breath.  Worckworih^t  Bob  -Roy.* 

*  [I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  es- 
pecially delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender  he  is,  and 
yet  how  perf*K:tly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid 
drooping !  Tlie  sympathy  of  the  poet  witli  the  subjects  of  his  poetrv  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer;  but  what  the  first 
effects  by  a  strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  his  na- 
ture.    Table  Talk,  IV.  p.  604. 

f  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error  fiir  from  being 
sufficiently  explo<led  even  at  the  present  day.  It  consists  (as  I  explained  at 
large,  and  provo<l  in  detail  in  my  public  lectures).!  ^^  mistaking  for  the  es- 
sentials of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed  upon 
themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  drama  coosi«- 
tent  with  those,  that  had  been  forced  ujxm  them  by  circumstances  indep^i- 
dent  of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.  Th*» 
circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  it  was  equallv  out  of  his 
power  to  alter,  were  diflferent,  and  such  a^i,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  far 
wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  humjui  interest.  Critics  are  too  apt 
to  forget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end  ;  consequently,  where  the  ends 
are  different,  the  rides  must  ))e  likewise  so.  We  must  have  ascertained 
what  the  end  is,  before  wc  can  determine  what  the  rules  ought   to  W. 

•  Poetical  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  127. 

f  [See  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  36,  and  generallv  the 
fragments  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Shakspeare  collected  in  that  volume. 
—Ed.] 
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m  bu  own  deqiite.* 


Spealdiig  of  one  iHiom  lie  had  celebrated,  and  oontrastinir  the 
dmmtkiii  of  hia  mAM  with  that  of  hui  peisonal  existence,  Shak- 
qpean  adds: 

Your  DUM  from  henee  immortal  life  <liaQ  hare* 
Tho^  I.ooee  gone  to  all  the  world  moat  die ; 
The  ewth  can  yidd  me  hut  a  <wmmon  grare. 
When  joQ  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie 
Your  monmneni  diaU  be  mj  gentle  Terse, 
Whidi  eres  not  jet  created  diaU  o'ernread ; 
And  tongues  to  be  jonr  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
Ton  still  shall  lire,  such  rirtue  hath  my  pen. 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e*en  in  the  month  of  men. 

SoXXCr  LXXZLf 

I  haTe  taken  the  fiist  that  occarred ;  but  Shakspeare's  readiness 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  plena,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  full  convio- 
tioo,  that  the  consummate  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  io  the  general 
eoostructioo,  but  in  all  the  details,  of  his  dramas,  impressed  mc  with  greater 
wonder,  than  even  the  might  of  his  genius,  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy.* 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  hope  soon  to  publish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt 
of  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  that  the  first  course  of  lectures, 
whidi  differed  from  the  following  courses  only,  by  occasionally  varying  the 
UlustratianB  of  the  same  thoughts,  was  addressed  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
need  not  add,  respectaUe  audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Mr. 
Sehlegd  gave  hia  lectures  on  the  some  subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist  to  Augustus. 

f  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas 
of  fourteen  lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the  son> 
nets  are  dways  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  expression,— continuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul, — distinct  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  he  heaves  them 
sigh  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  The  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  are 
diaraeterised  by  boundless  fertility,  and  labored  condensation  of  thought, 
with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials 
in  the  budding  of  a  grreat  poet  Afterwards  habit  and  consciousness  of 
power  teadi  more  ease — pracipitandum  liberum  fpiritum.  Table  Talk, 
VL  p.  458.— £U: 

*  See  f  note  on  preceding  page. 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  yene. 

Bound  for  the  praise  of  all-too-precious  you. 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inheane, 

Making  their  tomb,  the  wonib  wherein  they  g^ew  t 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  t 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  a£hble  familiar  ghost, 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 

As  victors  of  my  silence  can  not  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  I 

But  when  your  countenance  fiU'd  up  his  line, 

Then  lacked  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.  S.  lxzxyl 

• 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  effeminate  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  dlHused  over 
all  his  compositions  '*  a  melancholy  grace,"  and  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
nowhere  do  wc  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  ; — ^poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 
in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 

•  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  can  not  refrun 
from  quoting  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Leonard  Philaras,  the  Athenian : 

"  At  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
inmiersed,  se^ms  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  tlian  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  this  may  perhaps  offer 
to  your  physician  a  like  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  maladj 
as  quite  incurable ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  admooisheik 
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inrlioin,  as  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended :  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  yet  still  hstening  to  the  mnsic  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 


argue  not 

Against  HeaTen*8  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  steer*d 
Right  onward 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  scomers  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  un- 
known to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
country.* 

days  of  darkness  are  destined  to  each  of  as,  the  darkness  which  I  ezperi- 
enee,  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is  owing  to  the  singular  good- 1 
ness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pureuitfl  of  literature  and  the  cheering 
salutations  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may 
not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has  so  amply 
famished  his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes  ?  While  He  so  tenderly 
provides  for  me,  while  He  so  graciously  l^ads  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts 
me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
being  blind.  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish 
you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx." 

Westminster,  September  28,  1654. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton's  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driv«i  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daughters,  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appears,  their  mother's  unworthy  temper, — without  either  de- 
votion of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — ^tyrannized  over  him 
in  his  days  oi*  darkness ;  though  blind  and  infirm  and  in  all  the  dependence 
whidi  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  oflTer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — ^because  he  must  **  live  and  die  an 
koneM  man  T 

See  Symmons's  Life  of  ^lilton,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  his 
edition  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1826.— S.  C] 

•  [''In  Milton's  mind  there  were  purity  and  piety  absolute, — an  imagina- 
tion to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present  were  interesting,  except  as 
£u>  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivene<l  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  which 
he  lived ;  a  keen  k)ve  of  truth,  which,  after  many  wecry  pursuits,  found  a 
harbor  in  a  sublime  listening  to  the  still  voice  m  his  own  spirit,  and  as  keen 

VOL.  m.  H 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  liteiatoxe,  wben 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius; 
though  even  that  analogan  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
society,  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  ab- 
solute reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himself.  Yet  even  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  often  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  humanizing  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritalHlity. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  to  me  of  no  veiy 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 
come in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can 
know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulsred  the  wish,  and  persevereti 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself 

a  love  of  his  country,  whicb,  after  a  disappoint luent  still  more  depressivck 
expanded  and  st>ared  iutt»  a  love  of  man  as  a  pro!>ationer  of  immortalitv. 
These  were,  these  alone  could  l)o,  the  conditi«»n!»  under  which  such  a  work 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  ci^nocived  and  accomplished  By  a  hfe-loog 
study,  Milton  had  known — 

— wliat  was  of  use  to  know. 
What  best  to  say  could  saw  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  ain'ocd,  his  words 
To  hid  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contained  of  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  the  imperisliable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  comiog,  io  the 
Paradise  Lost.**     Lectures  on  Shakspeare.  IV.  p.  300. — j^j 
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one  of  his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  and  artificial 
pexmiaaon  must  differ,  even  in  the  person's  own  feelings,  from  a 
real  sense  of  inward  power,  what  can  he  more  natural,  than  that 
this  difierence  should  hetray  itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irri- 
tability ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas  !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diflusion 
of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  effects 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain, 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  refjected  as  frivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds, 
firom  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
even  the  rude  syrinx  ;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone  could 
elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive poets,  and  in  part  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and 
social  intercourse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (for  it 
is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  our  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  fashion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
as  well.  Perhaps  better  :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
secures  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  plethora. 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information  ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu- 
facturing of  poems.  The  difierence  indeed  between  these  and 
the  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an  egg- 
shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  ex- 
amination works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not 
only  by  the  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first-rate  abihty,  till 
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dome  accident  or  chance*  discussion  have  roosed  their  attention, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  individuals  below 
mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  In  the  course  of  one  of  my  Lectures,  I  had  ooeasion  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultless  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  oompoai- 
tions,  particularly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Essays,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring them  with  his  translation  of  Homer,  whidi,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
regarding  as  the  main  source  of  our  pseudo-poetic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
the-bye,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  renuirk  made,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  elevates  the  taste 
of  the  public,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analyzed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popular  lines. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  ^ 

(Diad,  R  viii) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  on 
C9udmers*s  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Renew.*  The  impression  on  the 
audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  difl'erent  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  have  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  sanio  time  acknowledged — (so  mudi 
had  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
whether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense) — ^that  they  mi^t 
in  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un- 
diminished admiration,  and  without  ouce  reflecting,  that 

uarpa  iftaeiv^v  dfi^i  ae/.i/rriv 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  nioou,  shine  pre-eminently  bright^ 
—conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky  :  while  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether,  in  the  lines, 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll^ 
And  stars  unnumlxr^d  gild  the  glowing  poUy 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.  Mv  answer  was :  that, 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet 
experienced  the  same  sensations  myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 


*  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
and  may  be  found  in  vol  xi.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  480.  But  it  oi»n- 
tains  nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  whose  reference  is 
evidently  mistaken. — Ed.] 
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ability  ;  men,  who  being  first  scribblers  from  idleness  and 

ignormnce,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  malevolence, 

haTB  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  bookaellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  xepatation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerfrd 

newly  eouched,  wheo,  bj  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversaticin,  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  reexamine  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elogr.  I 
had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  The  Bard ;  but  the  EUegy  I  had  oon- 
adered  as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
eilber  witboat  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  what- 
erer  pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  finults  in 
eertam  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  de- 
list with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Faithliil  Shepherdess.     Seward  first  traces  Fletcher's  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e>r  vet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  r.iging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vai>>r  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

The  rampant  liou  hunts  he  fiist 

With  dogs  of  uoisinne  breath  ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  bring?,  in  haste, 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death  I 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  iutroduce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  of 
Achilles'  mail  to  Priam  compare<l  with  the  I>»g  Star  ;  literally  thus — 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid  but  it  was  made  im  evil  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals."'  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translateil  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  I  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  1 

Now  here— (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  Ixiuibast) — the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  <l<^,  a  very  odd  di>g,  a  fire,  fever,  pLigue.  and 
death-breathing,  re<l-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  is  lost, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  etfects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  In 
Spen^r  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable:  for  the  images  are  at  least 
consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons  by 
this  all<^<CHy  of  visualized  puns. 


*  [Ao/iTrporaTOf  fiev  orf*  t(TTt\  KOKdv  6i  re  at/fia  rervKraiy 
nai  re  fipci  7ro?./Mv  rrvperov  dti/.oioi  Sporoiaiv. 

Hiad  xzil  SOn-S.  0.] 
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bf^flll-adulation.  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant 
of  mankind.*  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scom,  envy,  and  mil 
malismaut  propensities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  such 
writers  aire  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 
vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  \%'ith  embittered  and  e&> 
veuomed  feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shifting  foundation  it  lests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
just  est  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instnunents  of  lit- 
erary  detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  \iithout  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marveil's  phrase,  as  *'  synodical  individuals,"  to  speak 
of  themselves  plurali  nwjestatico .'  As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostau,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dare  to  deem  themselves  wronged  1  As  if  that, 
which  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deejx^r  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its:  beiuir  anonvnious.  here  acteil  onlv  to  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  If  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

•  Especially  in  this  ai|:e  uf  pers^Miality.  this  a^re  of  literary  and  pobtical 
go^ipiuiT.  whfu  the  iiu-ant-st  iiiMi-ts  are  worflii|HH^  with  a  s<»rt  of  Ecnrptiao 
6UiH'r»titi<»ii.  if  ouly  the  braiuKss  iK-ad  Ix-  atoiu\l  f.>r  by  the  sting  of  p«-r- 
dimal  iiiali^iiily  iu  tin-  tail ; — whtu  the  in«><t  vapid  ^ali^^^^  have  l^ecome  the 
objeetsi  of  a  k<fu  public  inieri->t.  purely  from  th«-  iiuin}>er  oi  o*«ntempik»rary 
characters  uaiiKnl  in  the  patchwork  n-'trs  (wfcieh  p«>s.sess.  lK>weTer,  the 
c*Huj>arative  merit  of  beiu-;  uv^tk-  j>*H-tical  tliaii  the  texti.  and  becau$«\  to 
increase  the  stimulu>.  the  autli«»r  lia*  :ia^.u*ioii>ly  loft  his  own  name  fv^r 
whispt-rs  and  c^mjtvturt*.  [Fn»m  I'ht  Frinid,  tisiiv  V.  On  the  Emns  or* 
Party  Spirit,  IL  p.  192.--S.  C] 

f  If  it  Were  worth  while  lt»  mix  t«»jri'lher.  as  inirrc^hents.  half  the  anec- 
di»tes  which  I  ijither  myself  know  to  U  true,  or  whit.*h  I  have  received  fntm 
men  iiK»:ipable  vf  intentional  fcil.M'lvHHL  o»iu'^-rnin»r  the  characters,  qualific*- 
ti*»us,  and  nu^ivi-s  t»f  our  an<»uym<»us  critic's,  whose  decisi(»^^  are  oracI««  for 
our  readim;  public;  1  mi::hl  ^afely  b»rrow  the  wonls  of  the  upitcrvphal 
Daniel;  "  G'»iy  we  U,uf.  O  S^tvKKtit.x  IH  blic,  «?«•/  /  thail  xlay  thi*  dr^fftm 
vithoHt  ^tr-»rj  or  fiajf."  F«»r  the  ct»mi><»und  would  K*  as  the  " pitrk.  and  I'tU, 
au,{  fi,iir.  tphirh  Dnuifl  t'»A\  awi  diti  nnrfh^  thrm  t'^ofthr.  and  madr  Immps 
thtTtt,f :  thtK  hf  put  »••  thf  .Iratji^t'*  mouth,  and  si>  thr  dmoon  bur^  in  «ri»- 
<^9  «•<'  D^nid  $aid,  Lo,  toesl  a&£  tiie  Gods  yk  worship. 
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gudoB) — tempeiB  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  desire  to 
appear  men  of  genius  ;  but  still  more  efiectively  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mere  counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be, 
tlian  of  those  who  really  arc  men  of  genius  ;  and  in  part  from 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tkm,  made  by  the  public  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
piupeity  ; — ^I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its  products 
as  eharacteristic  of  genius. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
dioold  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public 
by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china- 
mannfacturers  ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  genus  irritabile  would  be  found  to  include  many 
other  species  besides  that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mere 
shadow-fights  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this  were  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  be 
compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when  too  he 
has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  ludis- 
tracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  sup- 
ports and  bctrap,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — ^is  the  charac- 
ter and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  intellectual 
pleasure,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?  Sensibility  indeed,  both  quick 
and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed 
a  oompon^it  part,  of  genius.  But  it  is  not  less  an  essential  mark 
of  trqe  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other  cause 
more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests  ;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal  world. 
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in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  hy  the  future  or  the  past; 
and  because  his  feelings  have  been  habitually  associated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of 
which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
And  yet,  should  he  perchance  have  occasion  to  repel  some  false 
charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  for  the  efiects  of 
peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to  himself.* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  suspidoos 
test  of  the  observations  of  others,  1  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
literary  testiness  or  jealousy ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the 
imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words,  if  I  added)— a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that  the  original 
tin  of  my  character  oonusts  in  a  careless  inditference  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ;  that  praise 
and  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  and  less  desirable,  except 
as  marks  of  sympathy  ;  nay  that  it  is  diliicult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  "with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  oon- 
siderations  must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occiuTcd  to  me  to  believe 
or  fancy,  that  the  qiuuitum  of  iutellectual  power  bestowed  on  me 
by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  couiiected  \iith  this  habit 
of  my  feelings ;  or  that  it  needed  any  other  parents  or  fosteren 

*  This  is  one  instance  among  nmny  of  docoption,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  fact,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  umtual  coimta^ 
action  and  neutraliiation,  that  the  whole  truth  aris^es,  as  a  tertitan  aliqmi 
different  from  eithtrr.    Thus  in  Drvdeu  s  fuidt)U5  line 

Great  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  nuuincss  sure  is  near  allied. 

Now  if  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  ci-^mponenti 
of  genius,  were  al<»ne  consider t^i,  sinu'lf  and  unhahuioeil,  it  might  be  fiurlj 
described  as  exposing  the  individual  to  a  great tr  ehanee  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  but  then  a  more  than  n^ual  rapidity  of  as6«.Hnation,  a  more  than  u«ual 
power  of  passing  from  thought  1 1  thought,  and  imairo  t«»  imaire.  is  a  compo- 
nent equally  essential :  and  in  the  due  nxxlification  of  each  by  the  other  the 
geniuA  itself  coosists :  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  fair  to  describe  the  outh. 
as  in  imminent  danger  of  exorbitating.  or  i»f  falling  into  the  sun.  according 
us  the  aasertor  of  the  absurdity  eoutiuod  hizs  atti-ution  tilher  to  the  prt^jectik 
or  to  tb«  attractire  force  exclusivvly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    author's  obligations    TO    CRITICS,    AND    THE     PROBABLE    OC- 
CASION  PRINCIPLES     OF     MODERN     CRITICISM MR.    SOUTHET's 

WORKS    AND    CHARACTER. 

To  anonymous  criticB  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-joumalB 
of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works — 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*)^ 

much  more  than  be  could  keep  together,  that  those  who  followed  him 
gleaned  more  from  his  coutinual  droj)ping»  than  he  liimself  brought  home ; 
— nay,  made  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  wliile  the  reaper  himself  was  still 
seen  only  with  his  armful  of  newly-cut  sheaves."  Works,  IV.  p.  12. — EcL] 

*  For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulatiujj^  libraries,  1  dare  not  coniph- 
ment  their  pass-time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  Call  it 
rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  lazines?*,  and  a  little  mawki.«h  sensi- 
bility;  while  the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab  ex- 
tra by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura  manufactured  at  the  printing-office, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits-  the  moving  phantasms  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  brains 
afflicted  with  the  same  trance  or  suspensi<»n  <»f  all  commc^  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species  of  amusement, 
— (if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  musis,  who  were  never  in  their 
company,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
bent)— from  the  genuSy  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterixed 
by  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensities 
of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacancy.  In 
addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (l^  whidi  Imst  I 
mean  neither  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  gentu  comprises  as  its  tpeetM, 
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can  not  but  be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And 
this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (afrl  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing 
periodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averroes'*  catalogue 
of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory .f  But  where 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect, 
that  there  must  be  something  more  than  usually  strong  and  ex- 
tensive in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  mer- 
ciless and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  Without  any  feeling 
of  anger  therefore — (for  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  pretext) — I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of 
surprise,  that,  ailer  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
class  of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  beiore  the 
jndgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  afler  year,  qoajter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 
periodicals  of  still  quicker  revolution,  '*■  or  weekly  or  diurnal  '>^ 
have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  consecutiveiy.  <iiiLgat*id 
forth  by  them  into  the  foremost  rank«  of  the  proscnbed.  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  txii.-t  * 

Whatever  may,  have  been  the  case  with  others,  f  certainly  *»fl 
not  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy :  or  to 
feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  Conner.  it*r.  vita  tike 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  fnendM.  znd  we 


ing,  ffwingiog,  or  swaying  on  a  oLair  or  zatf  ,  -pirriiif  ',-^*r  x  rjry^  ^aakr 
ing;  amff-taking ;  tite-d-Utf  qiiarrrLs  aft^r  •i'.:..i'-r  '-.t^.'v-rt^i  ':,:-^.irmsji  uul 
"wife ;  oonning  word  hy  w«/r«i  all  *h.:  a/i~-r*I."M-!r.':r.*.-,  'Y  a  'Imi/  a*^rr  *cAp*!r 
in  a  paUie  hous«  on  a  rainy  'lay.  rt:c.  <t-.  <t^. 

*  [The  tme  poIyon«*nvHi<*  app«fllarivr  '  f  Ar*rr'-i*^  ▼»  Aiml  'Vuui  M«v 
hammed  Ebn  Acfamed  YAxi  Mi;hamn.»;*!  £hn  Rj^fAfci-     H*  w«i  v*ni  at  ^>* 
dova  about  1150,  and  «iinfl  iii  M'-r'«-'.«i  in  I.r"<  *^  '-'■' — >^i, 

\  Ex.gr.     PedicuioM  <•   rapHHM  ^xftn-fff^^  •/*  «r*iuf»*  >»r^*    ,*/.^/.<^^ 
eating  of  imripe  fruit:  irazin^  .>n  rh-  A^.^j'm  anH    -n  ftn^^    --i  w.-vj* 
things  Hiftpcnded  in  th*?  air :  rViinir  wjxai  x  iniiiri*..u>  '.<  «*n^M     >-*•  •'«*' 
laughter ;  listcoing  to  a  s^rir*  of  \<^a  an<l  h«iw.r',t-^  agi*.?«1r.»^  — **  '^ 
(so  to  modemiaethe  l^aro^^i  ?*«ra^n >  rn^miivrt  '-«*-  mae.  ^  -trMl  ^/••'■'   -^ 
IriahmaD  ineritably  wr«i>ioni»  anr^ti^j^'*  'rt">n  -t^^ry  '^  x  ■vy^-^.rr.Mk    »i»^ 
again,  by  the  ianw^V^rt  ..f  ctinj-imfion  d:-inn*ti-»'-.  >^  v,  •-'r^  i!U0t0^l0r^ 
of  a  Welahman.  and  that  atfain  U*  ^'tr^-  **7  ^*"  '^  *  V''^rt')iAir-««»  -—*- 
habit  of  reading  t*mib«r/«^-«  in  -hnr"ti-7ar<«    4U-.     fcy  *f^ '>«•*    'an* 
kgne,  Btrange  aa  it  niay  app*rar.  i-»  n/>t  inHiia*>^JW*  ^4  a  aMWrf 
cdeomnMntarj. 
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before  they  were  known  as  authon,  I  have  kad  little  other  m^ 
quaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixed  ootn- 
pany.  And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  tmsted,  I  must  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
dispoBiti<^.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conTersatifm,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convietioiis 
fundamentally  difierent,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  1  n^y  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief^  rather 
than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  ooold 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  gronnds  eom- 
mon  to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — ^verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad  I 

Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  limited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement. 
My  different  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at 
difierent  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Conner, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
plied to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity; 

»  ["  Mr.  Coleridge's  courses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  were  numerous,  but  the  Editor  is  unable  to  record 
them  accurately.  They  were  delivere*!  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  Ixmdon  Philoeof^ical  Society,  Wil- 
lia's  Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  London.  Tlie  sub- 
jects were  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama  generally,  particularly  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  Women,  connection  of  the  Fine  Art*  with  educm- 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  which  the  Editor 
oan  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  eontributions 
to  the  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  Mr. 
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tlia  only  occasioos  on  which  I  could  ofiend  any  member  of  the  re- 
public of  letters.  With  one  solitary  exception  in  which  my  words 
were  first  misstated  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individual, 
I  ocmld  never  learn  that  1  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  any 
among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  different  seras  ;*  iirst,  firom 
Chauoer  to  Milton  ;  second,  from  Dryden  inclusively  to  Thomson ; 
and  third,  firom  Cowper  to  the  present  day  ;  I  changed  my  plan, 
and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  former  two  periods,  that  I 
might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  miscon- 
strue, or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
stamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  as  current 
eoin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Machiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hume, 
Condillac,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his 
own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  feelings,  with 
their  requisite  limits  and  modifications  ;  not  in  irrecoverable  con- 
versation, where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besides  1  well  know,  and, 
I  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and  injudicious  who  extol  the  im worthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the  natural  reward  of 

Pitt  in  tlM  Ifoming  Post  in  1800,  and  tbe  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
War  in  tlie  Oonrier  in  1809.  What  the  Author  says  as  to  these  exertions 
ooosdtutaDg  hit  whole  publicity,  must  not  be  taken  too  strietly ;  for  besides 
The  Friend,  the  Remorse,  Christabel  and  his  other  Poeips  published  before 
the  date  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  made  his  name  well  known  long 
before  by  his  ooorses  of  Lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Christianity,  Slavery,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed. 

— jai] 

*  [This  tllades  to  the  Lectures  at  the  London  PhilosophicaL  Society, 
began  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811.—^.] 
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authors  without  feeling  or  genius.    Sint  unicmque  sua  pn^ 
mia. 

How  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  am  I  to  ac- 
count for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  which 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems  to  be 
this  : — /  WYI5  in  luibits  of  intinuwy  tcith  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Soul  hey!  This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  removes 
the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
old  adage,  noscitur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  nnder 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray  ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  them  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc.*  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to  : — careless  lines,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilectioii 
for  the  strange  and  whimsical  ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  detects  of  a  poet,  who,  yfnih  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  came, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object- 
ed by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Quinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  De  Oratoribus,  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Stradas  Prolusions :  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was.  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  \nriters, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warton  than  wixh 

•  [The  joint  volume  api>eared  in  1795.  Binn  was  Southey,  Moschus,  Lot- 
elL  It  coDtained  "the  Retrospect,"  iu  its  original  foriu.  Joan  of  Arc  ap- 
peared iu  1796 — the  *'  two  volumes'*  in  1797 — both  pubhahcd  by  Mr.  Cottle. 
--Ed.] 
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Dr.  JohnaoiL  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny,  that  at  all  timee  Mr. 
SoQthey  was  of  the  saine  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  in  pre- 
finring  an  ezodlent  hallad  in  the  humblest  style  of  poetry  to 
twenty  indifierent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  hare  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignitj  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
bot  wfaenerer  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  be 
ocdleelad  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
JBga,  name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  irom  the  pam- 
pUeta  and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an 
aooninpamment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after- 
tiniea  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
fighted  with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calum- 
niate. And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more 
nmneroiis,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature 
riudl  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petnlanoe  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gioiii  oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced, -they  next  became  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive 
fnends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
selMeeted,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
abide  the  decisicm  **of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  after  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towards  their  read- 
ers. From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  **  these  are  the  medita- 
tions of  Francis  of  Yerulara,  which  that  posterity  should  be  pos- 
sessed oC  he  deemed  their  interest  :"t  or  £rom  dedication  to 

•  ["I  ner«r  hetrd  the  old  song  of  Perde  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
Oct  nty  heart  moyed  more  than  with  a  trumpet"  Dffence  of  Poene,— 
M] 

f  [g  FirmmeUeus  de  Verulamio  sie  coQitavit ;  talemque  apud  M  rati<mem 
kuHUtit,  ^Mem  iriwentibut  et  posterU  notam  fieri,  ip^orum  inten$9i  puiarii 
Nov.  Otg.^Sd.] 
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Monarch  or  Pontifi*,  in  which  the  honor  given  was  aflserted  in 
equipoise  to  the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


-€lf  ilk^AH,- 


-m  (5*  uTikoc  fjir)'d?Mi :  rd  (5*  Icxarav  icopv- 
-^Srai  (3(wi?^-vfn'  ViriKh-t 
ndiTTatve  nopaiov. 
eiTj  ae  re  rirov 
v^pd  ;j;p(Jvov  TrarelVf  ifii 
TE  TOffaude  viKa<^poig 

-Xava^  tm'Ta  iravrd.  Oltiip.  Od.  1. 

-there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Pliilosophers,  rendered  diffident  hy  their  very  niim- 
hers,  addressed  themselves  to  ''learfied  readers ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  ''candid  reader  ;"  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  Uterature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  the 
Town  I  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to  read, 
and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  midtitudinous  Public,  shaped 
into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas  !  as  in  other  des- 
potisms, it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifications 
wliich  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  liad  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight  ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pitiated by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at- 
tempts, she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafler  to  de- 
liver my  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  influence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick ; 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  unique  ;  not  only  because  I  know  no  work  of 
the  kind  in  our  lan^age  (if  we  except  a  few  chapters  of  the  old  translatioQ 
of  Froissart)— none,  which  uniting  the  cliarms  of  romance  and  history,  keeps 
the  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet  loaves  so  mncb  fop  afl-er- 
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Soathey  has  given  abundant  proof,  se  cogitare  quam  sit  tnagnum 
dare  aliquid  in  manus  Iwminum:  fiec  persuadere  sibi  posse, 
non  S€fpe  tractandum  qtiod  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  cupiat.* 
Bui  on  the  other  hand,  I  conceive,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  quite 
unable  to  comprehend,  wherein  could  consist  the  crime  or  mis- 
chief of  printing  half  a  dozen  or  more  playful  poems ;  or  to  speak 
more  generally,  compositions  which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed 
over,  according  as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  be  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
age  periiurce  parcere  cluirUe  \&  emphatically  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
daima  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on  it, 
which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of  those, 
fi)r  whom  the  trifle  w^as  written  ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta-. 
tions  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public — as  if  the  passive  page 
of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
instaiitly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
quity, 80  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  ear  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  personage.  But  what  gives  an 
additional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is 
the  curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the  critic  should 
find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthless, 
he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review  ;  by  which,  on 
his  own  grounds,  he  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
as  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter — (not  by  characteristic  defects  ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties  ;  but) — by  acci- 
dental failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  part,  of  criti- 
cism. Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  expression,  grace,  and 
grouping  of  fiafiaers  figures ;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  knitting- 
needles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back- 
reflection  ;  bat  likewise,  and  chiefly,  because  it  is  a  compilation,  which,  in 
the  various  excelleucies  of  tninshitiou,  selection,  and  arran^eineut,  reqaired 
and  prove*  greater  genius  in  the  compiler,  as  living  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  than  in  the  original  composers. 

•  [Aoeommodated  from  Pliny  the  younger.    I*  viL  Ep.  Vlj—Ed^ 
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grounds  ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots !  Ad- 
mit that  the  Allegro  and  Penseroeo  of  Milton  are  not  without 
merit ;  hut  repay  yourself  for  this  concession,  hy  reprinting  at 
length  the  two  poems  on  the  University  Carrier  !  As  a  fiur 
specimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 

''  A  book  was  writ  of  late  called  Tetrachordon  ;** 

and  as  characteristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  literal 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !  In  order  to  justify 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  the  attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  poems  and  pas- 
sages in  which  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself 

But  till  reviews  are  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives  ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their  decisions  by  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man  ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  infoniiation.  But  he,  who 
points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  experience  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating,  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  announce  with 

Hue  ipsi  novhnus  €sse  nihii,* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  diilereut  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literarj'  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums.  tri-svUable 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  J^^wif^  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 

*  [The  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Southey  to  his  Minor  Poems. — £eL] 


....« 
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author.      But  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  fiervei>.ity  of 
judgment,  these  relaxations  of  his  {renins  couUJ  he  '.Tiipiovr'J  ♦o 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  <Tulliver.  or  the  Tai»;  ol  a  Tno. 
Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as  many  prifrrns*  of  ^nlenor  rr.er.t 
or  partial  interest,  as  have  enlivened  the  jotirnain  of  t.h#:  r:^-.   'r;«ry 
would   have   added   to  his   honor  with  fff»^j<l  anrl   'ai-^  i,i*-r.    r*o*. 
merely  or  principally  as  proving  the  versatility  of  hj-  'ai*?!.*-    :j».t 
as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  ev'rri  in  i*!«  .•rv/.^m 
never  dictated  a  line  which  it  need  regret  on  anv  riior-^.  4.';**^^  i.'*? 
I  have  in  imacrination  trarL-ferre«l  Ut  The  Vi'nr*z  ri\*.^T\jT.*'.T  'rji 
duty  of  contrast insr  Soijtheys  fixe*!  an«i  wrj.-::arr.-«:   :ii-'..-    *    /» 
the  abuse  and  iudefatiirahl*;  ho«tiiiry  ot  tii^i  't.i'.nyrr.  .■..-  Tr;*.-.-    -  ri 
his  early  youth  to  his  rifiest  riianh^^)«i       fJ-'  i  :a:: 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  Ijeh^.-ve.  '.hat  *r.-r«^    r.*.'--  rji  --r 
taken  shame  to  theriLfelveT*.  wh»ith»rr  rh*;'.'  -.^r.-i'^r  ■.-.- 
their  abuse   in  his  mo  nil  or   his    -."trx^rj  ":r..-tri.— .<r      r   "  -^".^r 
but  on  the   varietv  an<]   ex'^-m*.  '.!   h.r    i  ••-.  ..:-'...>:.•■        r  -    ".:  .  > 
second  to  no  man.  eith-r  a.-  ai*   n.-v  .r.i..     r   i-  i    .   .    ■  'j-*  .- 
aud  when  I  resranl   hiia   a-  a  o^'r;  ..a*    r-'i    ■• — -     '      "■..''      '> 
of  his  compof^ition.-r  in  thi;  r'-v;»r'v-  ir:  :i.-     .-  s'"^'"   .-■  "    '">■   ■ 
on  subjects  of  di;ep  or  'van'-i*-   .r:""--:'.*   rx.' '.-'  '    s.   ■- "  •    ■'•-•     '* 
particular  ivorks) — I  Nk^k   .:.   ■■t.r;    >.'    i  ."    *-'.--    v.'      n-     -'.'.- 
Teved   so    much    intorrna'i'-r.    :.-.»..    -.   ...i.i  ■  'i  .":   '■.»■-. 

lively  and    proiynaiii.  y-r  --,    ....■«  '•...•'     .i  -    ■::     *    .    #^ 

no  one.    iu   :«hor?.  ywio   ri.i-    •■•..:.■.."-'.    ^-  v. 

much  wit  ;   so  ruiioh  \rrr:  i.: :  <.,<  -v  -■*.,'•    v  ■      • 

fancy.      His  prof*«  i:*  :t;-.Vi;  .  ...'-..  -s  '  ••    «  -  '   i   -  . 

Ill  poetry  he  \vfU*,   afT«rn  ::.•■-':    i 

known  before.  an*l  h'r  :;.i-  i-:':--:    i-'*" 

highest  Ivric — (in    \K)..f'.    -.<  -v  ■.-•*-      .'■*■ 

greatest  mind^    hiiv-r     .«•■-•.     >  -^  ..i;r-  -     ■  *- 

specie*  «uc«re*»I"u!iy    — ■'  ••■  '  ■••    ''    '  '"-*     " 

otFin  the  playtwl  -i  ■--:*.■■  v   ,     -,r....-  • 

lo  the  wild  hali.L-:       :r  .:..    r,.-.,i-     --.  ■■ 

to  austere  and  iii*i-»'-*  *•'■•'    .■■•'*■»•     ■•'    •     ■' 

chamis  aud  wild  ^'c-'Mi -'     -'  ■' •    ■■      "   ■ 

meat  and  ima£r»:>ry  aa   •;  /.    "•    ''■'  •■''*■•*"•'•' 

ofcurioHitv:    and  lV''.r.:  'r.*- 

of  finished  pictures  in  onft  -pi«^rii:;ii 


*-  ■  •   r       •!» 
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standing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  brillianoe 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery)— 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc ;  and  lastly,  firom  the 
Madoc  to  his  •Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he  has  sui^ 
passed  himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
whole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?     No  !     The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  encomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  with  rational  deduction.     There  are  men,  who  de- 
serve a  higher  record ;  men  with  whoso  characters  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
made  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censuie, 
and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with- 
out offence  to  the  courtesies  of  humanity  ;  and  while  the  eulogist, 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  flatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr.  Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination  ;  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey 's  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gif\s  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  characteristic 
defects.     To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools 
and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence  into  virtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.     That 
scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self  defence,   asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove  ;*  this  will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow- 

•  [Ad  me  quod  attinet,  te  testor,  Deui,  mentis  intimtt  cogitationumque  om- 
nium indagator,  me  nuUiuA  rei  {qnanquam  hoc  apud  me  s<rpiu9  et,  quam 
maxime  jwtui,  serio  f/ufrsiri^el  recessus  vittc  omtifs  eTnnnfi,)7iu/iiu9  vet  rtetnM 
vel  olim  cofnmisni  mihimrt  ronxaum  ense,  cujua  atrocitan  hanc  mihi pra  caierit 
calamitatetn  creare,  aut  aecersisse  merito  poUurit. — De£  Sec. 

Tu  terUieM  earn  eue  viite  tnea  et  apud  me  eontcieniiatnf  9t  apud  bonoM  oh 
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Mxa,  and  his  maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
mtimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again  rea- 
n  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  to 
who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experienoe  are  familiar 
he  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's  match- 
idostry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits ;  the  worthiness 
gnity  of  those  pursuits  ;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
Uny  interest,  ot  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
I  or  prudence,  he.  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time 
Qfwer,  to  achieve  mor^,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
ilmost  any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
ijects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos- 
and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  master 
>f  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tener  of  his 
abors,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical 
ta,  and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business, 
lU  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
STB,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits. 
m  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No 
mctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  high- 
ties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts 
irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
0  ohen  become^formidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness  and 
;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
90  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  around  him  or  connected 
lim,  which  perfect  consistency,  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
med)  absolute  reliability,  equally  in  small  as  in  great  con- 
ean  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  softened 
at  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
Qen  who  so  well  deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient 
Atea  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in 
ich  aa  he  seemed  to  act  aripht,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
ward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  which 
not  act  otherwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mas- 

iofKm,  earn  ea^e  et  prateriia:  Jiduciam  et  reliqua  spem  boruan,  ut  nihil 
^  me^  €nd  absterrere  possit,  quo  minus  flag itia  lua,  si  ptrgis  laeesserey 
Iberius  adhuc  et  diligmtius  perscquar. — DeC  wnt.  Alex.  Morum. — Ed.^ 
— hmtio  virtuti  tirnilUinus,  et  par  omnia  ingeuio  Diis  quam  hominibus 
\  qui  nunquam  recte  fecit,  ut  facere  tfidtretur,  ted  quia  aliierfaare 
tero/.— VelL  Patcrc.  IL  86.— JFJ.] 
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ter,  friend,  he  moves  with  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  nnoBtentft- 
tious,  and  alike  exemplary.     As  a  writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  talents  suhservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public 
virtue,  and  domestic  piety  ;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  independence  and  of  ni- 
tional  illumination.     When  future  critics  shall  weigh  oat  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poet  onlyi 
that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty  materials  for  the  latter. 
They  will  likewise  not  fall  to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honoren 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education, 
quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only  ene- 
mies.* 

*  It  is  Dot  easy  to  estimate  the  effects  "which  the  example  of  a  yonog  mn 
as  highly  distinguished  for  strict  purity  of  disposition  and  cooduct,  as  for 
intellectual  power  and  literary  acquirements,  may  produce  on  those  of  the 
same  age  with  himself,  especially  on  those  of  similar  pursuits  and  eongeniil 
minds.  For  many  years,  my  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Soutbey 
have  l)een  rare,  and  at  long  intervals ;  but  I  dwell  with  unabated  pleasure 
on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  influence,  which  my  moral 
being  underwent  on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  whither  I  had 
gone  at  tlie  conimenoeinent  of  our  Cambri<l«rc  vacation  on  a  vi.iit  to  an  old 
school-fpllow.*  N<»t  indeed  on  my  moral  or  religious  principles,  f<wr  thev 
had  never  l>een  contaminated ;  but  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  doty  and 
dignity  <)f  makiutj^  my  actions  accord  with  th»)sc  principles,  both  in  word 
and  deed.  Tlic  irrej^ulai-ities  only  not  univ*'rsjd  among  the  yoimg  tfken  of 
my  stimdinj?,  whieli  I  always  knew  to  be  wrong.  I  then  learned  to  feel  as 
degradini^ ;  learned  to  knt>w  that  an  opj^osite  conduct,  which  waa  at  that 
time  considere<l  by  us  as  the  ea.<»y  virtue  of  oo\d  and  selflsh  prudence,  might 
ori^nate  in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and  imagi- 
native. It  ij*  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections  <«ly,  that  I  have 
been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these  my  deliberate  sentiments  on  record ;  but 
in  some  sense  as  a  debt  of  justiee  to  the  man.  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
connected  with  mine  for  evil  to  whicli  he  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen  I 
subjoin  part  (»f  a  note,  from  The  B*»auties  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  which  bar- 
ing previously  informed  the  publie  tliat  I  liad  l)een  dishonored  at  Cam- 
bridge for  preaching  D^'ism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  de- 
fence of  Christiiuiity,  I  was  decried  a^  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  French 
phi-<or  to  speak  more  truly,  psi-)-losophy.  the  writer  concludes  with  these 
words:  ''since  this  time  he  has  left  his  native  countrv,  tH)mmenced  citizen 
of  the  wt)rhl,  irft  his  poor  childrm  fatherless,  and  his  wife  destitute.     Ex  his 

•  [  Mr.  Coleridge  first  l^came  acquainted  with  Mr.  Southey,  then  an  un- 
der ^^uate  at  Baliol  College,  in  June,  1794. — Ed.'\ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

I.Tmi01L  BALLADS  WTTR  THE   PREFACE — KSL,  WORDSWORTH'S 

»A»¥.neit   KyEMS-— ON  FANCY  AND  DIAGnf ATION ^THE  tNVESTIOA- 

TKMr  Otr  THE   DISTINCTION  IMPORTANT  TO   THE  FINE   ARTS. 

I  RATE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  Imt  as  I  fimcied 
to  myself  readeri  who  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  road ;  ao  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
iviU  wannly  sjnmpathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  snf- 
fieie&t  fer  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey's  wri- 


hUfiiendtj  Laxb  and  Southet.***  With  severest  truth  it  may  be  as- 
•ertcd,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  in  their 
duiii€Stic  aifeetioiis  than  those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
tm  m  the  mum  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  fugitive,  who 
left  hia  diildr en /olA^/eat,  and  hu  vife  destitute  I  Is  it  surprising,  that 
ly  good  men  remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have 
€k)oe  adverse  to  a  p^rty ,  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors 
of  sodh  atroeioas  odumnies  t     Qualis  et,  neseio;  aedper  qualet  agit,  teio  et 

*  [Of  Hill  now  harmless  injustice  Mr.  Talfourd  speaks  as  follows,  in  his 
inter  fating  skekchof  the  life,  accompanying  the  delightful  Letters  of  Charles 
Ljunbu  *'  It  was  rarely  rather  too  much,  even  for  partisans,  when  denoun- 
cing their  polttiotl  opponents,**— {in  the  poem  of  the  '  New  Morality'  pub 
liahed  in  the  '  Anti-Jacobin/)—'*  as  men  who  *  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtue  threw,'  thns  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  roost  exemplary  char- 
•eter— one  of  an  aknoet  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  ocmduct — 
Mid  the  other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self-aacrifice,  chequered  only  by 
tbe  fraOtiea  of  a  sweet  nature,  which  endeared  him  even  to  those  who  were 
not  admitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appreciate  the  toudbing  example 
of  Ue  teverer  Tirtues."    Vol  i  p.  120. 

Ihia  paseage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti- 
Jaooibin  of  179S,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  fiither's 
fridld,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  regards  the 
terma  in  which  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Southey  (my  revered  uncle),  that  his 
purity, — a  pnreness  of  heart  and  spirit  far  beyond  any  that  mere  exacti- 
todo  of  demeanor  and  conduct  could  evidence  or  express, — ^was  utterly  un- 
snixod,  M  to  me  it  seems,  with  puritanism,  either  hi  opinioQ  or  in  apirit. 
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tings  no  more  than  my  own  furnished  the  original  ooeawm  to 
this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  claxiKiiB  agaioit 
its  supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  helieve  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Bmllads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two 
volumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omission  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  the  critidim 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  howeveis  on  the  tup^ 
position,  that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  intermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utten  in  hii 
own  person  and  character  ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attentioii 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  acto- 
ally  happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  ofiended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  in- 
attention, not  to  pe^^'e^8ity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  businesB 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  most 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

•  [See  afUe,  note,  p.  lU.—Ed] 


May  we  not  Bay  that  the  deepest  and  nio^t  pervading  purity  is  preduaire 
of  puritanism  /  On  this  pi>int  he  might  be  favorably  contrasted  with  Cow- 
per,  as  well  as  honorably  compared  to  liim  in  moral  strictne^,  and  perbapa 
raised  above  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  whidi  is  a  aature 
rather  tlian  a  principle. 

Of  Mr.  Lambs  character  in  this  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription which  has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  TaUe  Talk.  It 
was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he  said.  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle 
creature's  mind,  which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollution.  All 
things  are  shaditws  to  him.  except  those  which  move  his  affections.** 

Some  further  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  bipgraphieal  anp- 
plement  at  the  end  of  the  volume. — S.  C 
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Ottm  moio  jCfiUioIic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be 
amtt  pleaaed  when  moat  excited,  would  have  contented  them- 
aalvaa  with  deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  succeaafiil  in  pro- 
to  the  eteration  of  hia  atyle  and  subject.  Not  a  few, 
might,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near 
TiMtwoii  Abbey,  on  revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tme  Seat,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been 
gadnnllj  led  to  peruse  with  kindied  feeling  The  Brothen,  the 
Hafl4aap  Well,  and  whatever  other  poems  in  that  collection  may 
1m  deasribed  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  those  written  in 
tte  hi^Mat  and  thoae  in  the  humblest  style ;  as  for  instance  be- 
tween the  Tintem  Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  Simon  Lee.* 
flbovld  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
— ffW1^Fa1i?t1^  to  the  colloquial  phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
Antaie,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned ; 
yai  even  fiem  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the 
paUiemtion  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural 
tiMidoiwny.  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  auther'a 


In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  ikm 
I^frieal  BalladSft  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writinga 
have  been  sinoe  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  M 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jectioa  of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  fi>rgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least 
ooinparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  as 
inteotioiial,  as  the  result  of  choice  afler  full  deliberation.  Thus 
the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
leader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 
wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

•  pnie  poems  here  mentioned  are  now  found  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Worka  as  foUows :  IL  p.  161.  V.  p  7— p.  282.  a  p. 
UM.    L  p.  109.    IL  p.  141— p  124.     V.  p  17.—^] 

f  [Th»  Preface,  publithed  in  1800.  i«  now  printed  IL  p.  $08.— iSi] 
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poet  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predn* 
poses  the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author  pos* 
sessed  both  genius  and  a  powerAd  intellect,  they  feltrery  posUtve^ 
— but  yet  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  thit 
right,  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  an  unquiet  state  of 
mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  oocaaioa  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  perverscness  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fiiir ; 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  withoot 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

*  In  opinions  of  long  continuance,  and  in  which  we  haye  never  belbre 
heen  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  oonyinoed  of  an  error,  ii 
ihnoet  like  being  oonrinced  of  a  iault.  rTh^re  ia  a  state  of  mind,  which  ii 
the  direct  aniithesis  of  that,  which  takes  place  when  we  make  a  bnlL  The 
bull  mainly  consists  in  the  bringing  together  two  incompatible  thong^ta, 
with  the  sensation,  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  connection.  The  psydio- 
logical  condition,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  possibility,  of  this  state, 
being  such  disproportionate  vividness  of  two  distant  thoughta,  as  ex- 
tiDguishes  or  obscures  the  cousciousness  of  the  intermediate  imagea  or  ooo- 
oeptions,  or  wholly  abstracts  the  attcution  from  theuL  Thus  in  the  well- 
known  bull,  "  /  iccu  a  fine  child,  but  they  changed  me;'*  the  first  concepticQ 
expressed  in  the  word  *'/."  is  that  of  personal  identity — Ego  contempltnu: 
the  second  expressed  in  the  word  **  me,"  is  the  visual  image  or  oljeet  br 
which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  its  per- 
sonal identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself  previously  to  have 
existed, — Ego  contemplcUut.  Now  the  change  of  one  visual  image  for 
another  involves  in  itself  no  absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  possible  bv 
the  whole  attention  being  successively  absorbed  in  each  singly,  so  as  not  to 
notice  the  interjacent  notion,  changed,  which  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
first  thought,  /,  constitutes  the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  process  ia  &cili- 
tated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  words  /,  and  me,  being  sometimes  equiva- 
lent, and  sometimes  liaving  a  distinct  meaning ;  sometimes,  namely,  signi- 
fying the  act  of  self-consciousucss,  sometimes  the  external  image  in  and  bv 
which  the  mind  represents  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  symbol  of  its 
individuality.  Now  sup{)ose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you  will  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  the  ci^nnection  between  two  conceptions,  without  that  sen- 
sation of  such  connection  which  is  supplied  by  habit.  The  man  feels  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  his  head,  though  he  can  not  but  see  that  he  is  trulv 
standing  on  his  feet.  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it ;  even  as  persooa, 
who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored  from  derangement,  are  known  to 
feel  an  involmitary  dislike  towards  their  physician. 
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That  tliii  conjeotoze  is  not  wide  finom  the  maik,  I  am  induoed 
to  believe  fiom  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
that  the  same  general  ceniniTe  haa  been  grounded  by 
every  difierent  person  on  some  difierent  poem.  Am<mg 
Iham,  whoae  eandor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
lemeiiber  nz  who  expreesed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads ahnoat  in  the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  pur- 
poit»  at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
euyipMritkm  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  his 
fitverite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could 
tibe  nine  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes,  as  was 
made  in  the  weU-known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  black 
wpotB  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  cdbo  lapide  noUUa 
on  the  soooeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as  much 
avcnion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
wotk,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pvetended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy ; 
and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
80  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  vreight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
1  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual 
complaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr. 
Wordswoith's  minor  poems;  I  admitted  that  there  were  some 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  1  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  fi>r  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  I  men- 
tioned Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  "  I  can  not  agree 
with  you  there  I — that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably 
pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  different  times,  and 
from  difierent  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loflier  kind,  which,  as  was 

•  [Poet  Works,  P.  18.— -Ml 
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before  obeerved,  seem  to  have  won  univenal  pniae.     This  &et 
of  itself  would  hare  made  me  diffident  in  my  cmsuies,  had  not  a 
still  stronger  ground  been  furnished  by  the  strange  ocmtiaat  of  the 
heat  and  long  continuance  of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
the  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.    The  seductiYe  fiiulta,  the  dulda 
vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,*  or  Darwin  might  reaaonably  be  thought 
capable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment  for  half  a  oentuiy,  and 
require  a  twenty  years*  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.   But 
that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the  afiectation  of  simphcity, 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases, 
and  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associatioBs 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitatota,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

with  academic  laurels  unbestowed ; 


and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  below  criticism,  shoidd  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only«  butt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph ; — ^this  is 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
should  still  continue  asf  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 

*  [John  Baptist  Marini  or  Marino,  a  oelebruted  poet,  known  by  the  name 
of  n  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  1569,  died  in  the  same 
city,  March  21,  1625.  He  wrote  a  poem  culled  Adonict^  which  waa  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIIL  and  first  published  at  Paris  in  folio,  1651.  He  left 
many  other  poems,  among  them,  La  Strange  de  gf  Innocent i^  Yen.  16Sa,4U>. 
and  La  Lira,  Rime  Amorote^  Maritime^  Boscherwce,  ibc  16ta.  VetL  1629. — 

f  Without  however  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  to  the  recent  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xantbiaa — 

xal  rdf  axe/Aaf ;  HAN.  «  fid  AI,  id*  HpoxTioa,* 

»  Bana,  492-3. 

[*'  And  iC  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  thia  prime 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  reoollectioQ  of  the 
insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  hare  heaped 
upon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  posterity  upon  mysell^  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if 
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tt»  Stog^  in  AmtophAOieB ;  when  the  former  deaoended  to  the 
xmbtm  of  the  departed  to  Iwing  hack  the  spirit  of  old  and  genu- 

A.    dXk*  i^oXtuo^  duni  «M^. 

oifuj^rr  6  yap  ftoi  fiiXtu 

X>    dXXd  ft^  Kexpa^o/iecOd 

y,  6v6aw  if  fapvy^  6v  ifuSv 

PpeKocatii,  irodf,  Kodif 

A.    M  /i^  ^/uic  ye  S^  /j^ 
oMirore.  Kexpaiofitu  ydp, 

X.    ppeKeKtKi^,  KO^AB,  KOA'S  /• 

Dnzing  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Camhridge,  1794,  I 

And  bcre  let  me  bint  to  the  aathora  of  the  numeroiis  parodies,  and  pre- 
fiaded  imitatioiis  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  that  at  once  to  ooQceal  and 
Qonrcj  wit  and  wisdonvin  the  sembUince  of  folly  and  dulness,  as  is  done  in 
the  Oowna  and  Fools,  nay  eyen  in  the  Dogberry,  of  oar  Shakspeare,  is 
ilwibrtiiw  a  proof  of  genius,  or  at  all  erents  of  satirie  talent ;  hat  that  the 
attempt  to  ridienle  a  silly  and  <^i]diBh  poem,  by  writing  another  still  sillier 
and  still  more  childish,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
her  wont,  a  malignant  coxcomb  to  boot.  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
stroogest  iHiere  the  human  race  are  most  degraded  The  poor,  naked  half- 
fanman  san^ges  of  New  Holland  were  found  excellent  mimics :  and,  in  civil- 
ixed  sodefy,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp  alone  satirise  by  copying.  At 
least  the  <fiilereiiee  which  must  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness,  in  order 
to  eoostitute  a  just  imitation,  existing  here  merely  in  caricature,  detracts 
froBi  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of  his  under- 


•  IBmue,  226-7,  257-66.— ..Sii] 


the  notoriety  of  the  hct  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
m  these  anfiivorable  times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  fiiculty  upon  its 
worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
ef  Man,  his  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the 
MBM  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
he  holdan  in  undying  rem^nbrance." — ^Prefisoe  to  Wordsworth's  Poemsi 
1818.— iu:] 
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became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  firrt  publicataon, 
titled  Descriptive  Sketches  ;*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
genee  of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and  peri- 
ods, there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  strength ; 
while  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  difElcidties  of  the  style,  demands  always  a 
greater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
descriptive  poetry — has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed. — 

Tie  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour. 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  r^on  as  with  coming  night; 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  I 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm, 
Olances  the  fire-chid  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake  recline ; 
Those  Eastern  cliffs  a  hundred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  ^tfAty  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun, 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire." 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under- 
goes as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfly.'*' 

•  [Published  in  1793.—^.] 

I  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 

The  soul's  fair  emblem,  and  its  onlv  name — 

But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  8la>nsh  trade 

Of  mortal  life  !     For  in  this  earthlv  frame 

Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame, 

Manifold  motions  making  little  speed. 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  thingB  whereon  we  feed. 
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Aad  H  k  lemulable  how  locm  geohiaelaan  and  pmififlt  itself 
ftHD  ikt  fiwlts  mad  enore  of  its  eailiest  products ;  fiuihs  iHiich, 
in  its  Miiiest  eonlpotitioiis,  aie  the  more  ohtnisive  and  cflnflnent, 
beoaase  as  betengeneoas  elemoits,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
«Ba,  Asy  eoostitiite  the  very  fennent,  by  which  themsehres  are 
sC  Or  we  may  compare  than  to  some  diseases,  which 
mifc  SB  the  hnmoTB,  and  be  thrown  oat  on  the  sorfiMe,  in 
to  aeeore  the  patient  from  their  fbtnre  recoirenoe.  I  was 
m  mj  twenty-fimrth  year,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing^ 
Mr.  Woidsworth  personally,  and  while  memoiy  lasts,  I  shall 
haidly  finget  the  sadden  efiect  prodnced  on,  my  mind,  by  his  reci- 
latioit  of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  onpohlished, 
hot  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  <if  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volome 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  ioToed  diction,  no  crowd  or  torbolence  of  imagery ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his 'Lines  on  re- 
Tisiting  the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  homan  associations  had 
giTen  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit.f     The  occasional  ob- 


*  [The  poem  to  wluflh  reiereiice  is  here  made  was  intitidad  "An  Adren- 
tore  oo  Ssliibary  PbdiL*    Mr.  Wordsworth  sfterwardB  brolce  it  ap^ 
**  The  FeoMle  YagrantT  is  composed  out  of  it. — Sd'\ 

f  [For  nature  then 

(Ili^eoarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  alL — ^I  can  not  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataraci 
*  Hannted  me  likea  passion :  the  tall  rock, 

The  moimtain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Tlieir  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  mo 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  bve, 
That  had  xko  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
HaTc  followed;  for  such  loss,  I  would belisTe, 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  haTc  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  aa  in  the  hoar 
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Bcarities,  which  had  rifien  from  an  imperfect  control  orer  tlie 
sources  of  his  uative  language,  had  almost  wholly  diaappearad, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arhitrary  and  illogieal  i^inaes, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distingaialied  a 
place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  wiU»  more  or  Um, 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  imless  the  attantion 
has  heen  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessnees  and  ineon- 
gruity.*     I  did  not^  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  men 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Kor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  IL  pp.  164-5. — JBcL"] 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems.  The  Evening  Walk 
and  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
of  the  young  poets  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  however,  be  exemplified, 
IfSgether  with  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  whi^  he  more  often 
ofliiadsd,  in  the  following  lines : — 

*'  *Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  dieer, 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  ear. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autunm  s  latest  spray. 
And  apple  HckenM  pale  in  summer's  ray ; 
£v'n  here  content  ha»  fixed  her  tmilinff  reign 
With  independence,  child  of  high  ditdainT 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpoee 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.* 


'  [The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition : — 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 
*Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  bv. 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  Ueak  to  rear 
That  common  growth  of  earth  the  foodful  ear ; 
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of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitatioa,  except  indeed 
difierence  u  wu  not  lep&r&ble  from  ths  thought  and  man- 
and  the  Speiuenai)  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  len,  re- 
lo  the  reader's  miitd  Spenwr's  owu  style,  would  doubtleta 
authoiized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  mors  frequent  deacont  to 
braiea  of  ordinary  life,  than  could  without  an  ill  efiect  bav« 
hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.  It  was  not,  however,  tba 
■n  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common  defects,  or  to 
more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so  unusual  an  imprea- 
n  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judg- 
It  was  the  uuioa  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought ; 
na  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imagina.tiva  fac- 
n  modifying,  the  objects  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi- 
iA  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the 
L  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
iotu,  of  which,  for  the  oonunon  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
lU  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops. 
Ji  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordswurth's  writings  is 
orlcM  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  of 
liad,  1  no  aooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  uudcrsland.  Repeated 
tations  led  mc  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  anal- 
f  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functions, 
efiecls  matured  my  conjecture  into  full  conviction) — that 
y  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  diflerent 
tiea,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  eithsr 
names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and 
»  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own,  easy 
inoelve  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  iftftaaia 
the  Latin  inuginatio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  so- 
s  there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  no- 
ions  good   sense  working   progressively  to   desynonymiie* 

hb  U  effected  cither  bj  ^viag  to  the  one  ward  a  general,  and  to  th* 
m  exduriive  u«e  ;  aa  "to  put  ou  I  be  bock"  sod  "toiodoreef  or  by  an 
cfistioction  o(  mauiings,  oa  "  nBtumiist,"  and  "  jAyeidsn  ;*  or  by  iB*- 
cof  relatioD.  as  "  T  and  "  Mo"  («u;li  of  whicb  the  rnslicsofour  diftp- 
vTinues  still  lue  in  all  the  aan  UDgaiar  of  the  Bnt  p«r«inal  pTO- 

Wbers  the  green  apple  sbriTels  on  the  spray, 

And  pines  tbe  unripentd  pear  ia  summer's  kindliest  raj ; 

Et«d  here  Cootent  has  fixed  her  sauling  reign 

Willk  lodepondexiH,  ehild  of  hi^  Di«Un.  L  p.  BO^AC] 


r 
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thoee  woids  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  wbich  the  ocofiiix 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  vhich  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac- 
cidents of  translation  from  original  works  of  difieient  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  he  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  coniused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — to  appropriate  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  he  one,  to  the  other.  But  i^ 
(as  wiU  he  oflen  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences) — no  83fiioiijme 
exists,  we  must  either  invent  or  horrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
instance  the  appropriation  has  already  hegun,  and  been  legiti- 
mated in  the  derivative  adjective  :  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
native,  Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind.  If  therefore  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gen- 
erally different,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  '  imagination  ;*  while  the  other  would  be  con 
tra-distingaished  as  *  fancy.*  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascer- 
tained, that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  from  mania  *  or  Otway's 

noun).  Even  the  mere  difference,  or  corruption,  iti  the  pronunciatioo  of 
the  same  word,  if  it  have  beet^me  (sreneral,  will  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signification ;  tlius  "  property"  and  "  propriety  ;**  the  latt«r  of 
which,  even  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL  was  the  written  word  for  all  th« 
senses  of  both.  There  is  u  sort  of  minim  immortal  among  the  animalnd* 
infusoria,  which  has  not  naturally  either  birth,  or  death,  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  absolute  end :  for  at  a  certain  period  a  small  point  appears  on  its 
back,  which  deepens  imd  lengthens  till  the  creature  divides  into  two,  and 
the  same  process  recommences  in  each  of  the  halves  now  become  integral 
This  may  be  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  emblem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  words,  and  may  facilitate  the  conception,  how  inmiense  a  nomencla- 
ture may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  spunds  by  rational  beings  in  a  so- 
cial state.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitement  of  the  same  soond,  will 
call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  can  not  but  affect  the  pronunciatioa 
Tbe  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensation,  will 
modify  it  still  further;  till  at  length  all  trace  of  the  original  likeness  it 
worn  away. 

•  [**  You  may  conceive  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination  in  this  way ; — that,  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the  reason 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium  and  the  last  mania.  Tbe 
fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  cooneetion  natoral  or  moral, 
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latm,  lanrdfl*  mm  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber,* 
ttam  Shakspeare's 

Wliat  1  luTS  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  psM  If 

mr  fiom  the  poreceding  apdiptrophe  to  the  elements  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts;'  iuSd  of  ^Jo^jptrj^  in  particular,  could  not  but  derive 
•ODM  additional  and  important  light.  It  would  in  its  immediate 
affieta  ftumish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  ciilic ;  and 
vltanately  to  the  poet  himself  In  energetic  minds,  truth  soon 
diaagM  if  domestication  into  power ;  and  fiom  directing  in  the 
diierimmation  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influenciTe 
in  tha  Jirodnttion.  To.  admire  on  principle,  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  without  loss  of  briginality. 

hni  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  aooidental  ednoi- 
doiM;  M  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hudibras ; — 

Hie  Son  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Hietis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
Vrom  black  to  red  began  to  turn.   "  * 

The  Tfnaghiati<»  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  yariety :  it  sees  all 
things  in  one,  ilpiH  imU*  tino.  There  is  the  epic  imagination,  Uie  perfectioQ 
of  which  is  in  Ifilton ;  and  the  dramatic,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  abeo- 
Inte  niMter.  The  first  gives  unity  by  throwing  back  into  the  distanoe ;  m 
after  the  magnificent  approach  of  Uie  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet,  by  one 
tooflh  from  himself, 

Far  off  their  coming  shone  — ^ 

makes  the  whc^  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  description 
of  the  entraneed  Angels,  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  air  is  introduced  to  diversify  and  illustrate^  the  reader  is 
broqght  baek  to  the  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

The  dramaftio  imagination  does  not  throw  back  but  brings  cIom;  it 
atamtw  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  m  in  Lear  through- 
out*   IU)lelUk,VIp.5n. 

Iher*  is  more  of  imagination  in  it— that  power  which  draws  all  things  to 
one,— which  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beiDgn  with  their  attri- 
butes, aoljeets  and  their  accessories,  take  one  color  and  serta  to  one  effset  I 
LamVs  Ebsay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.    Prose  Works,  i  pjK  189.— &] 

QSm  abo  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Pre&oe,  pp.  2d-^r-S.  a]  <^ 

•  [V«Uoe  Preserved.    Aetv.— liKf.]  .V 

f  [LiHr.    AM  ia  SCL  4.— 1.— iSi] 
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It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphyncs  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  aad 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pass 
almost  for  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  uncertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception  of  a  touth  new  to 
myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit, 
that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  waa  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  coimtrymen,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  *  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  facilities  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volume  of  synon}Tnes*  I  have  not  yet 
seen  ;t  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

*  ["  British  Synonymes  discriminated,  by  W.  TViylor." — Ed,] 
f  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  cxceptioa  of  a  single  sheet  whidi  I  ae> 
ciden tally  met  with  at  the  printer's.  Even  from  this  scanty  spedmen,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity,  of 
the  author.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatisfiictory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothmg  against  their  accuracy  ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
serviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  query  ;  whether  he  may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled, 
by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  Don-ezist«oce  of 
any  absolute  syncmymes  in  our  hmgunge  ?  Now  I  can  not  but  think,  that 
there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother 
tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  more 
words — (and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  progres- 
sive and  of  course  imperfect)— erroneous  consequences  will  be  drawn,  and 
what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  affirmed  as  true  in  toto.  Men 
of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves — 
(whether  in  or  out  pf  the  mind) — for  a  knowledge  of  the  fiict,  and  having 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  by  the  substitu- 
tioB  •£  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
wufils,  which  had  before  been  used  promiscuously.  When  this  distinction 
has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  does 
OS  it  were  think  for  us — (like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  me^^ianie's  safg 
«i^j»Utute  for  aritlunetical  knowledge) — we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
•waion  sense.  Oommon  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What 
^9im  Itoru  and  christened  in  the  Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  at 
large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least 
I  «im  discover  no  other  meaning  of  the  term,  common  tense,  if  it  is  to  ooo- 
vey  any  specific  difference  from  sense  and  judgment  in  ^tfiMfv,  and  where  it 
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» 

deily  diowa  to  be  both  iimiffioieiit  and  enoneoiu  by  Mr.  Words- 
wtnA  mthe  Pie&ee  added  to  the  late  collectioiL  of  his  Poems. 
The  explaaatioa  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will 
be  imnd  to  differ  firom  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  objects  are 
diflmnt.     It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen  otherwise,  from  the 

k  not  used  aobolastically  for  the  uniyersal  reason.  Hiiib  in  the  reign  of 
Cbarlei  II  the  philoflophic  Tn>rld  was  called  to  arms  bj  the  moral  eophisms 
of  Holibcs*  and  the  ablest  writera  exerted  themedTes  in  the  detection  of  an 
smr»  whjflh  a  sefaool-boy  would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  reool- 
iMtMBb  that  eomp*d9um  and  oblifaUtm  conyeyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dis- 
psrat^  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  fidsely  transferred 
to  the  other  by  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.* 

*  [See  Hobbes's  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  (Eng.  Works.  IV. 
flb  W.  Holeawcrth's  edit)  The  term  obligaiian  is  not  used  hy  Hobbes. 
His  poaitkxs  is  that  some  actions  are  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
ceasttated.  (pp.  261-2.)  "  Natural  efficacy  of  objects,"  he  says,  "  does  de- 
termine Tohmtary  agents,  and  becessitates  the  Will  and  consequently  the 
Action ;  but  for  moral  efficacy,  I  understand  not  what  he  means,  (p.  247.) 
— **  When  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not 
the  will  itael^  but  something  else  not  in  his  own  disposing.  So  that  whereas 
it  is  out  of  controversy  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  will  is  the  necessary 
cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things 
whereof  it  d&spoeeth  not,  it  followeth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of 
them  necessary  canses,  and  therefore  are  necessitated."  (p.  274.) 

A  volantary  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbes,  is  an  action  necessarily  con- 
acqneot  on  oT  identical  with,  the  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding, — ^which  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing is  necessarily  determined  by  the  presentation  of  certain  **  external  ob- 
jects to  a  man  of  such  or  such  a  temperature."  (p.  267.)  Of  course  Obli- 
gatioD,  or  a  law  of  Duty  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
Wrong,  Tnt  and  False,  has  no  place  in  Hobbes's  system ;  nor  can  that  sys- 
tem be  consistently  defended  against  the  charge  that  it  destroys  the  very 
iomidationt  of  all  morality  properly  understood.  It  is  true  that  HobbM 
himsdf  in  this  Treatise  denies  the  imputed  consequence ;  but  his  reasooiog 
in  this  respect  is  so  weak,^-depending  upon  a  covert  use  of  the  terms  **  will" 
and  **  willingly"  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — ^that  it  can  not  but  be  suspected  that 
Bobbes  himself  felt  the  legitimacy  of  the  charge  that  upon  his  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  Law,  was  an  empty  name. 
Practically,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  f 

This  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hobbes's  Works.  It 
contains  in  all  its  naked  terrors  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  with  scarcely  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reprodnced  and  advo- 
cated with  sealous  reiteration  in  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  those 
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advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  conversation  with  him  on 
a  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attentkn, 
and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operatioii  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pm^ 
pose  to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  ihej 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  difierent  effects  to  conchide 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
seminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree. 
My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  lifr  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  unme- 
thodical a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  woik 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to  anticipate  and  guard  against  "complaints  of  obscurity,"  as 
ofren  as  he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  Which  (continues  he),  '*  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of  ' 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dark 
and  intricate."*  I  would  gladly  therefore  spare  both  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — ^not  as  my  opinions,  which 
weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

popular  divines  who  Lave  so  largely  influenced  the  public  mind  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  "  I  say,*'  says  Hobbes,  "  that  the  power  of  God  alone, 
without  other  helps,  is  suflScient  justification  of  any  action  he  doth."  (p^ 
249.)  "  Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
whomsoever  it  be  found." — *'  This  I  know ; — God  can  not  sin,  heccnuc  his 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  ein — and  therefore  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  God  can  so  order  the  world,  as  a 
sin  may  be  neceuarily  caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  any 
dishonor  to  Him.**  (pp.  250-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God— the  Oood^^^affen 
from  Moloch  in  nothing  but  power. — EcL] 
♦  [B.  i.  ch.  l  B.  2  — JaL] 


\ 
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oonTeyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to  efiect  a  funda- 
mental conviction  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confutation.  If  I 
may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  *'They  imto 
whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  hy  us,  be- 
cmnse  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for 
a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu- 
ting strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their  own 
oonjectares,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refuse 
their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ground 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofier  in  its  justifi- 
cation. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON    THE    LAW   OF    ASSOCIATION ^ITS    HISTORT   TKACCD    FROM 

ARISTOTLE    TO    HARTLET. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelW  aa 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  probl«n.  and 
-who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.     The  first  «ti*rp  wa«  t/i 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  hatr*t  ir>rrn«il 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will       Otir 
▼ariooB  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  ciaawed  aa 
active  or  paasive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.     A  ^4il  ftn^ 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  J^rwl  *^ 
spontaneoos.     In  our  perception  we  seem  to  onrielr^n   rn^.t"^iy 
paasive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  fi>fip:r,U{it(  thi* 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  »me  lankno-xrn   h^ad 
paints  it.     For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latr/:r  or  th->  as- 
tern of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  eri'^ally  rernr^  with 
the  former,  or  Materialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  hoast  an  ^;O0tm^ 

•  [B.  L  cb.  L  a  t^a,} 
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at  least  as  Tenerable  as  Gassendi*  or  Hobbes.f  These  ooiyee- 
tures,  however,  conceming  the  mode  iu  which  our  pexecptiona 
originated,  could  uot  alter  the  natural  difierence  of  Things  and 
Thoughts.  In  the  former,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  ezteraal» 
while  in  the  latter,  sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  produ- 
cing or  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed  to 
act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  effixrt  of 
the  will,  or  even  against  it.  Our  inward  experiences  were  thus 
arranged  in  three  separate  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the 
School-men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ;  the 
voluntary  ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  place 
between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  any 
mode  of  action,  without  inquiring  after  the  law  that  govems  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natu- 
ral philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For 
many,  very  many  centuries,  it  has  been  difficidt  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  thought  and  the  principle  of  their  in- 
tellectual mechanism  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  import 
tant  exception  most  honorable  to  the  moderns,  and  in  the  merit 
of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest  share.     Sir  James 

♦  [Pierre  Oassendi,  a  philosopher  whose  aim  it  was  to  revive,  reform, 
SDd  improve  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  who  wrote  against  Dea  Cartes, 

was  bom  in  151*2,  at  Chautersier  in  Provence,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1666 

S.  C] 

t  [Thomas  Ilobbos  was  bom  at  Malmesbury,  in  1688,  died  1679,  aged 
ninety-one.  His  works,  which  are  philoeopliical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathematical,  and  translations,  are  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Wm.  Molesworth — the  Latin  works  in  five  vols.  8vo. ;  of  the  English,  nine 
vols.  8vo.,  have  appeare<I.  Cousin  observes  that  the  specuUitive  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  who  was  a  ninterialist  in  d<K'triue.  has  not  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  practical  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed,  yet  with 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  <litt'usc  writing:.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkling  as  a 
diamond.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  hijk^hly  in  his  well-known  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Proj^ess  of  Ethical  PhiKwsophy.  He  says  of  it :  **  Short, 
clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  lani^uage  never  has  more  tlian  one  meaning,  which 
never  requires  a  Bec(»nd  thought  to  find.**  See  his  whole  character  of  it  at 
p.  40.— S.  C] 
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ICaddntoah — (who,  amid  the  variety  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments, is  not  of  less  repute  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his 
phikMophical  inquiries  than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is 
said  to  render  their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
diiest  attractive) — affirmed  in  the  Liectures  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Linooln*8  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  association  as  established 
in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  original  impressions,  formed  the 
baais  of  all  true  psychology  ;  and  that  any  ontological  or  meta- 
phyucal  science,  not  contained  in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical) 
psychology,  was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations. 
Of  this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he  declared 
Hobbea  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer,  while  its  full  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  intellectual  system  we  owed  to  Hartley  ;  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler  ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind  which  gravitation  is  to 
matter. 

Of  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  their 
commentators,  the  School-men,  and  of  the  modem  British  and 
French  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con- 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other  :  and  to  bridge  it  over 
would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Methodo,  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  NcUura  Humana,  by  more  than  a  year.*     But 

•  [HbbbM's  Treatise,  "Human  Nature,"  written  by  him  in  English,  was 
published  in  1660,  although  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  is 
dated  in  1640.  I>es  Cartes  (bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  in  1696)  died  in 
Sweden,  to  which  country  he  had  been  called  by  Queen  Christina,  in  1660. 
His  treatise,  De  MetJkodo,  was  originally  written  in  Frendb,  and  published 
in  1637  ;  the  Latin  version,  revised  and  augmented  by  Des  Cartes  himself; 
appeared  in  1644.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contains  any  thing 
upon  the  Bul^ect  menUoned  in  the  text.  The  incident,  to  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridlge  afterwards  refers,  as  told  in  the  De  Methodo,  is  to  be  found  m  the 
Prineipia  PhUomphia,  Part  iv.  s.  196.    This  latter  work  was  pubUrfk%d 


sh  more  impoitanee,  Hobbat  builds 

li  he  had  aimoiiiicecL    He  does  not 

in  any  respect  fitom  tibe  general  laws  sf 

pact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  fcr  him  soi 

;h  his  system,  9i4iieh  was  exdUisi^y 

Par  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Oartes;  gtmOf^iuiit} 

"•writings  (and  still  more  egregiooslj  IdsAilslMli' 

nd  othen)  obscured  the  truth  by  their 

be  theory  of  nenrous  fluids,  and  malaial 

Lther  in  the  Prineijda  la  the  law  of  the 
Bted.    In  another  and  poethumons  work,  howersr,  Ailfi 
iat  V.  a.  78,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does,  in  a  abort  InfellB^ 
tentioQ  the  fiu!t  and  the  ground  of  it : —  ^  '  ■!**] 

Budaon  et^  quod  «l  tmmium  oHftia  tjmtmMR  fMramkm  i 
B.,  hoe  unum  m  etntta  €$upos9et,  Mi  ctftaai  flKs^  JMlsflrjif . 
f  redudaniur ;  prceeiptte  n  tapiut  omtda  umid 
ta  tint  una  Mine  a/tt<  9torsMm  aperiri.     Qiufd 
rei  uniu$  exeitari  pouit  per  reeordationem  aiierimM,  < 
ea  memoria  impreMta  fuit.     Ut  tt  videam  dttot 
rontem,  et  ot,  cmnetque  alias  faciei  partee 

n  unoM  nne  aliis  videre.     Ei  cum  video  igntm^ 

M  vtto  igne  pereepi  aliquando.  •    ; 

79B  not  the  discoTerer  or  first  propoonder  of  this  * '    ~ 

leed,  dear  enough ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  '^ 
rtes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
» with  distinctness. 

the  ooherenoe  or  consequence  of  one  conoeption  to ) 
Tence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are 
.  c  iy.  2.    See  also  Leviathan,  Pt  L  c  iiL 
Mrhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  builds 
least  clearly  saw  its  connection  with  speech, 
ore  ahnoet  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  mond  it 
I  manner,  to  receive  continually  a  greater  and  grestsr  m^ 
e  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  msmIs 
al,  that  to  beget  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin  iL 
nan,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motieos,  m  wt% 
]g  of  speedi,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  tongue.    Asd  aiai 
others  the  knowledge,  opinions,  conceptions,  and  paiiiflSib 
nselves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  language,  hate  Iy 
ferred  all  that  discursion  of  their  mind  mentioned  la  ^ 
by  the  motion  of  their  tongues,  into  discourse  of  words: 
I  but  oratio,  for  the  most  part,  wherein  custom  hrth- 
that  the  mind  suggesteth  only  the  first  word;  tka 
\  and  are  not  followed  by  the  mind,"  Ac    EL  11.  c  ▼. 
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but  generic  images, — ^under  the  name  of  abstract  ideas, — aotoallj 
exiBted,  and  in  what  consist  their  nature  and  power.  As  one 
word  may  become  the  general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  aasociar 
tion  a  simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.*  But  in  truth 
Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discovery,  and  intioduoes 
this  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  own  language)  diaeursioiL  of 
mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which,  and 
this  by  causes  purely  physiological,  he  arrogates  any  originality. 
His  sptem  is  briefly  this  ;t  whenever  the  senses  are  impinged  on 
by  external  objects,  whether  by  the  rays  of  light  reflected  fixxn 
them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their  finer  particles,  there  results  a  ooms- 
pondent  motion  of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.  This  mo- 
tion constitutes  a  representation,  and  there  remains  an  impresdon 
of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  to  repeat  the  same  motion. 
Whenever  we  feel  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  impres- 
sio?is  that  are  left  (or  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas) 
are  linked  together.  Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments, which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 
the  senses,  the  others  succeed  mechanically.  It  follows  of  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  othen 
who  derive  association  from  the  connection  and  interdependence 
of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 
thoughts,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 
But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 
cision can  not  be  fairly  conceded  to  him.  For  the  objects  of  any 
two  ideas^  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

•  [The  Editor  Ima  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Dm  Cartes 
any  thing  coming  up  to  the  statement  in  the  text.  Certainly  nothing  of  the 
sort  follows  the  paragraph  containing  the  story  of  the  amputated  hand. 
That  Des  Cartes  was  a  Nominalist  is  clear  from  the  following  passage : — 

£t  optime  comprehendimus,  qua  pacto  a  varia  magnitHdineyfigura  H  motu 
particularum  w\iu»  corpori»,  varii  motus  locales  in  alio  corporf  excitentur  ; 
nullo  autein  modo  pouttmuM  intelligere,  quo  pacto  ah  iitdim  {mapiilwJine 
scilicet,  JigurOt  et  motu\  aliquid  aliud  producatur,  omnino  divtrsm  ah  iptit 
ruUura,  quales  ntnt  ilia  forma  mbstantialcs  et  qualitaies  reaies,  quat  in  re- 
bus  esse  tnulti  supponurU ;  nee  etiam  quo  pacto  postea  ista  qHolitaies  out /or- 
ma  vim  habetmt  in  aliis  corporihus  motus  locales  excitandi,  Prindp.  iv. 
198.— £<i] 

f  [See  Human  Nature.    C.  ii.  111.     Leviathan  uhi  supra. — Ed.] 

X  I  here  use  the  word  idea  in  Mr.  Hume's  sense  on  account  of  its  general 
currency  amongst  the  English  metaphysicians ;  though  against  my  own 
judgment,  for  I  believe  that  the  vogue  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  cause 
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iiitiuJIy 


iriieii  one  only  of  the  two  ideas  has  heen  xepiesented  by  the 
and  the  other  by  the  memory. 


of  moeh  error  and  more  ooDfiiBioD.  Tlie  word,  Idfa,  in  its  origiiud' sense  u 
QMd  by  FSndur,  Arirtophance,  and  in  the  Goep^  of  St  Matthew,  represented 
Urn  Tiraal  abstraetion  of  a  distant  object,  when  we  see  the  whole  without 
its  parts.'  Plato  adopted  it  as  a  teefanieal  term,  and  as  the 
ia  to  elittXop,  or  sensooos  image;  the  transient  and  perishable  em- 
UsBBt  or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselves  he  considered  as  mya- 
teriooa  powera»  Hfing,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  from  time.*  In  this 
acoae  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic  sdiool ;  and  it 
aeldom  oeeora  in  Aristotle,  without  some  such  j^irase  annexed  to  it,  as  ae- 
eordteg  to  Plato^  or  as  Plato  says.  Our  Kng^ish  writers  to  the  end  of  the 
of  CSunies  n.  or  somewhat  later,  employed  it  dther  in  tiie  original 
or  PJatonicaHy,  or  in  a  sepse  nearly  correspondent  to  oar  present 
of  the  aobstantive.  Ideal ;  always  however  opposing  it,  more  or  less  to 
imager  wiwther  of  present  or  absent  objects.  The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  ff^lowing  interesting  exemplification  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  **  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Ghartres  on  an  embassy, 
and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  on  the  way  with  a  cen- 
aer  of  fire  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing 
her  to  ha;re  a  mdandioly,  religious,  and  phantastic  deportment  and  look, 

*  [ rdv  eldov 

KparicvTa  X'P^  o?Jcci,  pufibv  nap'  *0?.vfiinov 
KtHvay  KOTtL  xpovov  /  Idia  re  Ka?j^ 
ap^  re  Keicpafthov,'-O\jmp.  XL  (X)  121. 

cif  ytv^Kuv,  6ti  tov  lI?Jtvrov  napix*^  pe^.Tiovac  avdpac, 
Koi  r^  yvufOfv,  koX  t^  Idiav. — Aristoph.  Plut  558-9. 

i^  ^{f  Ufa  abnv  ^  aarpan^,  koZ  rd  hf6vfm  airrov  Xevicdv  Curel  ;((av.— 
Hatt  xzviiL  a^jRl] 

s  [See  the  Tinueoa.  (Bekk.  IIL  iL  28.)  &tw  ftiv  oiv /tv  6  &iifuovpydc 
irpdc  rd  cord  roMt  ixov  p7^uv  dei,  roiovrt^  rtwl  irpooxptifitvoc  waptiSeiy/ian, 
r^  Mray  a&roS  xai  Svvofuv  dvepyu^aif  KO/jdv  i^  avuyKiK  o^tuc  diroreXuff- 
Bat  irnr.  But  the  word  ISia  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified 
aeeordiag  to  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  the  ideas 
as  plaeed.  See  the  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (viLS.)-^^  r^  yvu- 
ffry  rcAevroia  17  tov  dyaBov  Idea  Koi  fwytc  ipuoBm,  ^iwa  Si  av>JkoyiaTia 
dpai  itf  dpa  iruai  ndvruv  avnj  6pBuv  re  aaX  ko/mv  alria,  iv  re  opart^  fu^ 
Kd  rdr  rovrov  Kvptw  rexovaa,  (v  re  vorrr^  aift^  Kvpia  dX^Beiav  koZ  vow 
mpaaxofiiPil,  ««i  *t«  del  TavTijv  ISelv  rdv  fu?^MVTa  i/ifp6vi^  trpdietv  ^  Uia 
A  Suuooia. 

Thm  notes  appended  by  the  enthusiastic  Hiomas  TrnjUnr  to  his  translatioa 
of  the  Meti^ysics  of  Aristotle  are  full  of  learned  iUnstratioo  npon  this 
snlgeeL— iUl 
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Long*  however  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  GartBB  the  law  of 
association  had  been  defined,  and  its  important  fnnctioni  aet  finth 

/  he  asked  her  what  those  symbols  ■  meant,  and  what  she  meant  to  do  with 
her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered.  My  purpose  is  with  the  fire  to  barn 
paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames  of  hell,  that  mco  maj 
serve  God  purely  for  the  love  of  GkxL  But  we  rarely  meet  with  sneh  spir- 
ita  which  love  virtue  so  meti^hysically  as  to  ^httratAfrum  her  mil  teutiUi 
oompotiliotu,  and  lave  ike  purity  of  the  idea.'**  Des  Cartes  having  intro- 
duced into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  maierial  ideaMf—<x  ctr- 
tain  configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  in- 
fluxes of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the  term,  bat  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind's  attentioo  or 
oonsciousness.*  Hume,  distinguishiog  those  representations  whi^  are  ac- 
companied with  a  sense  of  a  present  object  from  those  reprodueed  by  the 
mind  itself,  designated  the  former  by  impretiioiu,  and  confined  the  word 
idea  to  the  latter.^ 

*  [For  the  substance  of  the  following  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the  re- 
marks upon  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  as  represented  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  indebted  to  the  very  interesting  and  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  J.  G.  £.  Maasz,  On  the  Imagination,  Versuck  uber  die 
Einbildungikrafl,  pp.  343-4-5-6.  A  copy  of  this  work  (1797),  richly  an- 
notated on  the  margins  and  blank  spaces,  was  found  amongst  }At.  Coleridge's 
books ;  and  in  so  **  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  literary  opinions^  as  this 
the  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  In  Maasz's  introductory  chapters,**  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "my  mind  has 
been  perplexed  by  the  division  of  things  into  matter  {sematio  ab  extra)  and 
form  (i.  e.  per-et-coii<eptio  ab  intra),  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidently 
only  the  universals,  or  modi  communes,  of  sensation  and  sensuous  Form, 
and  consequently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  JBinbildunptkraft 
("^Eitemplasy,  TT/.d-rretv  eic  ev)  which  we  call  Imagination.  Fancy,  <tc.  all 

*  [The  passage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  in  his  worlo, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  light  upon  the  expression,  "  him  that  reads  in  mal- 
ice or  him  that  reads  after  dinner,"  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
in  any  of  his  writings. — S.  C] 

*  [**  It  (Idea)  being  the  term  whicli,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  what- 
soever is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks  ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantxism,  notion,  species,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking."  Huuuui  Under- 
stand. L  i.  8.  8. — Ed.] 

3  [**  By  the  term,  Impreaeion^  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  percep- 
tions, when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And 
iiupre:<sioos  are  distinguished  from  Ideas,  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tions, of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  tlu>se  8ensatii»n« 
or  movements  above-mentioned."  Inquiry  concerning  the  JIutn.  Under. 
s.  2.— JRi] 
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1iyliiid<meus  Yives.*  PhanUisia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vbret  to  expren  the  mental  power  of  comprehension^  or  the  active 
limfltion  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  {vis  re- 
poor  mod  inadeqiiate  terms,  fiir  inferior  to  the  Gkrman  Einhildung,  the  Law 
of  Aamdfttion  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contemporaneity  of  the  imprea- 
ttOOB,  or  indeed  any  other  difference  of  the  diaracterless  Manifold  {Au  Manr- 
mek/aUigt)  eieept  that  of  plus  and  minus  of  impingence,  becomes  incom- 
preheoBible,  if  not  absurd  I  see  at  one  instant  of  time  a  Rose  and  a  lily^ 
— ^Ohemirtrf  teaehes  me  that  they  differ  only  in  form,  being  botii  reducible 
to  the  same  elements.  If  then  form  be  not  an  external  active  power,  if  it 
be  wholfy  transfbsed  into  the  oljeot  by  the  esemplastic  or  imaginative 
fiunlty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  where  and  wherein  shall  I  find 
the  groimd  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Rose  and  that  the  lily.  In 
ordor  to  render  Uie  creative  activity  of  the  imagination  at  all  conceivable^ 
wd  mnat  neeessarily  have  recourse  to  the  ffarmonia  prastabilUa  of  Spinosa 
and  Tjeibnita :  in  wfaidi  case  the  automatism  of  the  Imagination  and  Judg- 
ment would  be  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  a  self -conscious  watch  would 
be  a  percipient  of  Thne,  and  inclusively  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  But,  as  the  whole  is  but  a  choice  of  inoomprehensibles,  till  the 
natural  doetrine  of  ]^ysieal  influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  been 
proved  absurd,  I  shall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rays 
forms  pictores  on  the  retina,  because  I  can  not  comprehend  how  this  picture 
can  excite  a  mental  fSBC^imile." 

Maasz,  Introd  s.  1.  Denn  die  Merhnaley  wodurch  ein  Obfekt  angestelii 
wird,  miUsen  entweder  individuelle  oder  gemeinsame  seyn, 

CMeridge.  *'  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  itself  is  always  individual  By 
an  aet  of  the  reflex  understanding  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  The  word  VorsUUuHg  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
German  philosophy." — Ed.'l 

*  [Originally  thu»— "by  Melancthon,  Ammerbach,  and  L.  Vives;  more 
especially  by  tiie  last  f — ^part  of  which  statement  appears  to  have  been  an 
imperfe<!i  recollection  by  Mr.  G.  of  the  words  of  Maasz,  who,  after  observ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  came  forth  who  knew  the  value  of  empirical  psydiology,  and 
took  pains  to  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as  follows : 

**  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  belongs  were  Melancthon,  Ammer- 
bach,  and  Lnd  Vives,  whose  psychological  writings  were  published  all  to- 
gether by  Oetmer  (Zuridi,  1662).  But  far  the  most  was  done  by  Vives. 
He  has  brought  together  many  important  observations  upon  the  human 
soul,  and  made  strildng  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  Melancthon  and  Ammerbodi  do 
not  bris^  forward  at  all,  be  displays  no  ordinary  knowledge.''  TransL  p.  848. 

Philip  Mehmcthon,  a  Reformer  in  Pliilosophy  as  well  as  in  Religion,  pub- 
Uahed,  among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  AmmcL,  1540,  in  Sva 

Vitna  Ammerbach,  a  learned  author  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  In- 
golatadt, — ^was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria,  and  died  in  156^  at  the  age 
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ceptiva)  of  impressions,  or  for  the  ^piissive  perception.*  TLe 
power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  qu(Z  dn- 
gtda  et  simpltciter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungU  etdisfun- 
git  pJuirUasia.''^  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  "  qtuB  simul  sunt  a  phaniada 
compreJiensa,  si  alterutrum  occurrat,  sclet  secum  cUterum  repre- 

of  seventy.  He  also  published,  amongst  other  works,  one  on  the  SooL — 
De  Anima,  lib.  iv.  Lugd.  Bat  1666,  8vo.  and  one  on  Natoral  IliikMophy — 
J)e  Philoaophia  Naturally  lib  vL  8vo. 

John  Lewis  Vives  was  born  in  1492  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  died  at  Broget, 
according  to  Thuanus,  in  1641 :  was  first  patronized  by  Henry  VIIL  of 
England,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Latin  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  af- 
terwards persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  divorce.  -He  was  a  fbUowcr 
of  Erasmus,  and  opponent  of  the  Schohistic  Philosophy.  His  works,  whiefa 
are  of  various  kinds,  theological,  devotional,  grammatical,  critical,  aa  well 
as  philosophical,  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1666,  in  two  vols.  foL  Hie 
Treatise  De  Anima  et  Vita  is  contained  in  voL  il  pp.  497-698. — S.  CL] 

*  [JEt  quemadmodum  in  altrice  facultate  videre  est  tnetM  vim  yiiawiaw, 
qutB  eibum  rtcipiaty  aliam  qua  contiiuatt  aliam,  qua  eanjieiat,  quttqut  du- 
tribuat  et  dutpenaet:  ita  in  animis  et  hotninum  et  brutorum  eHfwuiio^  que 
imagines  sensibus  impressas  recipit,  quss  iudc  Imaginativa  didtur:  est  quas 
contlnet  haec,  Memoria ;  quae  eonlicit,  Pluuitasiia :  qua)  distribuit  od  asaensum 
aut  dissensum,  Extrimatrix.  Sunt  enim  spiritalia  imaginet  Dei^  ecrporalia 
vero  spiritalium  quadatn  veluti  timulachra :  ut  mir<indum  non  »il,  ex  ecrpo- 
redibut  spiritalia  eoliifp,  ceu  ab  umbris  autpicturia  corpora  expretmu  Imagi- 
nativce  actio  est  in  auimo,  quae  oculi  in  corpore,  rocipere  imagines  intuendo: 
ettque  velut  orifieium  quoddam  vasia,  quod  est  Memoria.  Phantasia  vero 
coujunj;^t  et  disjuogit  ea,  quo;  singula  et  simplicia  Imaginatio  aooeperaL 
Equidem  haud  sum  fieseius,  eon/utidi  duo  fuee  a  plerisque,  ut  hnajinatiomem 
Phantasianiy  et  vice  versa  fianc  linaginationetn  nominenty  et  eandem  eMe/ume- 
tionem  quidam  arbitrentur.  Sed  nobis  turn  ad  rem  aptius^  turn  ad  docemdum 
accotnmodatius  visum  est  ita  partiri :  propterea  quod  aetiones  videmu$  dis- 
tinctas,  ufule  facuitates  censentur,  Tametsi  nUiil  erit  quandoque  ptrieuii,  si 
istis  utamur  promiscue.  Accedit  his  sensus,  qui  ab  Aristotete  communis 
dicitur,  quo  judicantur  sensilia  absentia:  et  diseemutUur  ea,  qua  variorum 
sunt  sensuum  :  hie  sub  Imaginationem  et  Phantasiam  venire  potest  Pkan- 
tasia est  mirijice  expedita  et  libera:  quicquid  eollibitum  est, Jinqit,  rejingit, 
eomponit,  divincU,  dissolvit,  res  di*}unctissitnas  eonnectit,  conjunctissimas  au- 
tern  longissime  separat.  Itaque  nisi  regatur,  et  cohibeatur  a  raiione,  haud 
secus  animum  percellit  ae  perturbat,  quam  proeella  mare.  Jo.  Ludovici 
Vivis,  De  Aniina  et  Vita.    Lib.  L  Opera,  tonL  il  p.  609.    Basil,  1 666.~S.  C] 

t  [Maasz,  p.  344.  Note.  Vives  De  Anim.  i.  s.  d.  cogn.  intern.  Phan- 
tasia conjumgit  et  disjungit  ea,  qua  singula  et  simplicitery  aeeeperai  tsnagi- 
natio.  Imagination,  according  to  Vives,  says  Maasz,  is  the  capability  of 
perceiving  an  impression. — S.  0.] 
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To  time  thenfbre  be  mboTdinatM  all  the  other  ez- 
atiag  evnw  of  mmooMXiim.  The  wnil  proceeds  "  a  causa  ad  gf- 
Jxtum,  ai  hoe  ad  iiatrumetttum,  a  parte  ad  totum  ;^'t  thenoe 
to  the  pUoe,  from  place  to  penon,  and  liam  thii  to  whatever 
pfoeedod  or  ioUowed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impieaaion,  each 
of  whiah  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  taitui 
vd  Untmtut  etiam  longisnmoi"t  he  explains  by  the  same 
thiODgfat  hanng  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
pnmiMm.  Thus  "  ez  Seipione  venio  in  cogitationetn  pataititt 
IStniem,  pvpter  netoriat  ejus  de  Ada,  in  qua  regnabat  An- 


Bnt  fiom  Tivee  I  pass  at  once  to  the  sonrce  of  hia  doctrines, 
d(u  fivas  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Greek 
ly)  at  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  moat  perfect 
a  of  the  associative  principle,  namely,  to  the  writings 
df  Aristotle;  and  of  these  in  paiticolsr  to  the  treatises  i)e  ilmMo, 
and  "  Se  Utemoria,"  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essays 
entitled  ia  the  old  translations  Farva  Naturalia.W  In  as  much 
as  later  writers  bave  trither  deviated  trom,  or  added  to  his  doc- 
trinea,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  error  or 
giDimdIeai  supposition. 

•  [2)»  Amiwf  L  sect  d.  aited  by  Haau  in  »  not*  Uiid.  YWta  prooMds 
thm — unifc  Mdu  ilia  exittunt  in  arlifieio  intmoria,  guippt  ad  otpeelmit  he{ 
A  w  MBit  IK  mtntan,  qtiod  in  loro  Kimvt  nenuit,  aul  liltm  fiw  .■  fiMfid* 
ttitm  (MR  focw  ant  tono  aliquo  gvippiam  cimlingit  latum,  todent  Mmo  audita 
Jrfjd—n r ;  n  Iritle  trittamur.  Quod  in  bntii  quoque  «t  atmnlart :  qua 
M  fuo  mM  mrafi  gratum  atiquid  attipiunl.  ruriwn  ad  tundtm  »enumfaeU4 
«e  libfttr  aeemruiU :  tin  radarUur.  $onilum  eundem  ieifuxpt  r^armidamt,  *m 
pUfnmi  TtamlatU<u,.-~Uh.  it  Opera,  t«m.  ii.  p.  BIS,— S.  C] 

t  [Df  Awim»  n.  ueL  d.  mm.  ti  reeerd. — Cited  by  Haau  in  a  nc4«.  Aid 

— ac] 

X  [IKdi—nUL  8m  Maui,  pp.  S46-S.  Thit  the  springs  are  odI;  "k^ 
parent  i>  axplained  by  Miau,  oommentiiig  on  the  words  of  VivM,  Bunt 
(*w  phomtatia)  traiMtut  quidan  longivimi,  immo  lalltu. — S.  C] 
g  [Cited  by  Vuu  fnm  the  Nune  place,  p.  346.-8.  C] 
I  [Thia  et^eetioD,  rd  /uKpd  Ka7aiiava  ♦umid,  which  ii  wnnected  with 
tbe  treadae  in  three  books,  on  the  3oul  (»»  Trendelenburg  dietioctly  nbaw 
in  the  Prefsee  to  hia  elnborat*  commentaiy  on  that  work  of  ArirtotleX  eoo- 
taina  the  buoks  On  Sense  and  Things  SensiWe,  On  Memory  and  Reoolleo- 
tioo  Co  Sleep.  On  Dreams,  On  DLrinatioo  in  Sleep  {tag  twvov).  On  LcDgtb 
nd  Sbortnva  of  life,  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  C^  Beapiratico,  and  On 
3.  0.] 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Axistotle's 
on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction*  The  wise  SUgjiita 
speaks  of  no  successive  particles  propagating  motion  like  billiui- 
balls,  as  Hobbes  ;t  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  fluids,  that  eteh 
and  re-etch  engravings  on  the  brain,  as  the  followers  of  Bes 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  oi  an  oscil- 
lating ether  which  was  to  efiect  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
form for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— ^nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com- 
positions by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  plus  and  ntintis,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-estsColished, — ^images  out  both 
past  a^d  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  hypothesis  ;  or  in  other  words  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  diflerent  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  placed  ufider  a  number  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

•  [Maasz  has  also  said  (p.  345)  speaking  of  Vives,  that,  though  he  Mt 
forth  correctly  the  theory  of  association,  he  yot  did  not  exhibit  it  with  sodi 
entire  purity  as  Aristotle.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  is  comparing  the  wi«e 
Stagyrite  with  Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,  Hartley  and  others — Maasz  is  eooiparing 
him  with  Vives— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after  AHatotle 
in  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  law  of  imagination,  but,  what  is 
the  principal  thing,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  association  so  consistently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  made  exceptions  to  the  same,  which 
are  such  in  appearance  only  :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  in  his 
favor,  that  his  language  is  iiicorrwt  rather  than  his  ci>nception  of  the  sub- 
ject Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  physical  dreams, 
which  modern  metaphysicians  iiitrodue<?d  into  the  survey  of  psychological 
facts  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.  He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, while  Maasz  remarks  upou  a  statement  at  variance  with  a  law  cor- 
rectly laid  down. — S.  C] 

t  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Hobbes  does  not  use  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  Mr.  C.  describes  his  doctrine,  but  Bpeaks  much  of  motions 
produced  in  the  brain  by  objecU.— S.  C] 
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Ihe  mme  of  im/m^ot^g,  or  sujfkiiom.*  He  met  indeed 
tlM  wmd  mtp^oBls,  to  ezprea  what  we  call  lej^eeentatioiis  cmt 
but  lie  emlbUy  distmgiiiBheB  them  from  matenal  motioii, 
the  ifttter  always  hj  annexiiig  the  woids  •r  nttf 
'.f  On  the  oontrary  in  hii  treatise  De  Anima^  he  ecK- 
cindei  phee  and  motioii  firom  all  the  operatianB  d  thooght, 
wbtA&t  lepmentatiani  or  TolitionB,  as  attribates  utteily  and  ah- 
amdfy  Ii0lengeneoti8.| 

Thb  gHHnl  law  of  association,  or,  more  aocnratdy,  the  oom- 
hkmi  iwiiliiin  mider  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
thsj  mj  be  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.^    Ideas 


[Ills  iliBPiiMinn  of  Main  on  tlie  part  peHcHmed  liy  Aristotle  xq  ex* 
the  general  la;ir  of  tlie  LnaginatioQ  extendi  from  pi  819  to  p.  8S6^ 
t  90  to  94  indpuvely.— a  C] 

f  [Bas  Bfaaai,  pi  921.  He  refers  generallj  to  the  treatise  Ik  Animm, 
IAl  §.  eqiL  SL  and  ia  partieukr  to  the  wordi  in  &  8,  'EvUicSi  irpdc  roGrotg 
fcplpX^  "^  1^  *A^  roirov  KonfTiKOP,  "  Bot  some,  beside  these  things,  haye 
alK>  tiia  iMulty  of  motion  aeoording  to  phice." 

bi  the  third  and  fburfli  diapters  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  motion, 
tDmrk  rfcrap,  b  diseossed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
pityfilj  attribntaUe  to  the  soul  refuted  Sections  8  and  4  of  Lib  i  cap. 
m.  speakdvtinetlj  on  this  point :  and  so  do  sections  8-11  of  cap  iv.  In  the 
kltsr  the  plulosopher  sa js :  **  That  the  soul  can  not  possibly  be  harmony, 
aotksr  ean  be  tnrned  about  in  a  circle  is  manifest,  from  the  aforesaid  Bat 
that  H  may  be  removed  per  a<rtiim«— contingently, — may  so  move  itself 
even  as  we  have  declared,  it  possible :  inasmuch  as  that,  in  whidi  it  is,  is 
<sapable  of  bemg  moved,  and  that  (in  whidi  it  is)  may  be  moved  by  the  soul : 
but  in  no  etiier  way  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  according  to 
plaee.* 

Maaas  dBacnns  Aristotle^s  use  of  the  term  Ktviiatc  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
SSI-tSt.  BeohierveB  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Qreek  philoeophers 
to  use  the  word  for  diangee  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  for  example,  says 
expreaaly,  Kh^mg  Kara  re  fvxiiv  Koi  jcord  eufict,  in  the  Tbeatetus,  §  27. 
(Opera  BeUker.  Lond  Sumpt  R  Priestley,  182«.  Vol  iii  p.  412.)--S.  C] 

X  [L  e.  8  in  initia  Itrt^  ydp  oh  fwvov  ^ev66c  inn  rd  t^  ohaiav  ahriK 
TtHO&rmw  ehwtt,  otov  fatfiv  ol  ?J'ymrrec  ^Kt^  ^ ^*'<"  ^^  kivoOv  iavrd,  ^  6wd- 
fievav  KtvdVf  6Xk'  H  rt  ruv  diwaruv  rd  hrdpxeiv  airr^  xiv^civ. — Cited  by 
Maasz,  p.  822. — Ei, 

[For  pefhapa  not  only  it  is  false  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is  such  as  they 
suppose,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  which  moves  or  is  able  to  move  itself; 
hot  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  can  not  possibly  belong. 
Transktion.— a  C] 

§  [See  Maasz,  pp.  824-5-6.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  nght  conoep- 
tkai  of  the  eommon  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  that 
nams,  and  bad  not  disoovered  all  its  frmtftilneas,  he  dtes  from  ths  trssliss 
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by  having  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  eaeh  otlMr ; 
or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  rgpresentation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part.*  In  the  practical  determination  ci  this 
common  principle  to  particular  recollections,  he  admits  five 
agents  or  occasioning  causes ;  Ist,  connection  in  time,  whether 
simultaneous,  preceding,  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or  cmmee- 
tion  in  space ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  as 

J)e  Memaria,  cap.  iL  the  following  Bent^nces : — avfi^alvowjL  &  tU  dvofonfetiCf 
iveid^  ni^'Kcv  i  luvTfaic  ^  fitviaOai  furd,  T^v6e — thns  translafted  or  para- 
phrased by  Maafiz — "  The  Representations  come  after  one  another  to  the 
oonsciouaiess,  when  the  changes'*  (or  movements)  ^  of  the  soul  thereto  be- 
longing are  of  snch  a  nature  that  one  arises  after  the  other."  (I  believe  the 
stricter  rendering  to  be — Recollections  take  place  because  it  Is  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  followgone  another.) — h/ui  lAovrec  diraf /mXAot 
fiVTjfiovevoficVy  ^  irepa  tto/./Akic. 

— **  But  such  a  connection  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  ooe 
succeeds  another,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  eos- 
torn.  For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together.*  (This  is  a  ttA- 
lection  from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  which 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  "  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  one,  and  this,  as  is  evident,  must  always  take  place ;  aometfines 
it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  for  the  most 
part.  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit  more  than 
others  by  thinking  ever  so  often.  Therefore  tte  remember  9omt  ikingt^  that 
we  have  seen  but  once^  better  than  other  things,  that  ire  have  9een  many  a 
timer) 

*'  Still  plainer,  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  speaks  the  place  which  follows  the 
above;  as  thus:  drav  oi-v  dvafiifJvrjtjKuueday  Kivovfic&a  ruv  Trporipuv  riva 
Kii'ijtjecjVy  f<j(  dv  Knif^ufin',  fxei^'  fjv  iKeivi]  iiuOe. — "  A  representation  is 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise,  with  whidi 
that*^  (change  or  movement)  "  belonging  to  the  said  representation  has  been 
associated." — S.  C] 

•  [See  Maasz,  p.  826.  "  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  together, 
call  forth  each  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
representation ." 

**  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when 
that  is  not  the  case  ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
serts, and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of 
association.**  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  Ve  Memoriae  cap.  ii.  Z;;ror<rt  ftii-  ovv  orrw,  Koi  fir)  ^r/rovvTec  & 
o{rrof  dvafuftx*rj(jKOvrai,  drav  ficff  krepuv  kix'ijaiv  iKeiitj  ')ivriTai.  In  this 
way  men  try  to  recollect,  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember ; 
■ome  particular  moTemeot  (of  mind)  arising  after  some  other. — S.  C] 
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;  4lh.lik»iess:  and  5th,  contrast.*  As  an  additional 
wahataan  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of 
lepndiictkMi  he  proTes,  that  movements  or  idehs  possessing  one 
m  ibe  oilier  of  these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the  mind 
aa  mtennediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  other  parts  of  the 
Mme  tDtai  impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
■oC  TiTid  cnoogh  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
Kte  for  diatmct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  aptly  express  it,  after 
coiiflcioimaB.t  In  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chologj.     It  is  the  imiversal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  me* 


(at  p.  327)  shows  that  Aristotle  gives  **  four  distinct  rules  for 
' — that  is  to  say,  oonuectiou  in  time,  in  space,  resemblance,  and 
oppoataoB  or  eoQtrast — in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  following  pasMge— - 
di^  jca2  rd  ife^  ^t^pcvofuv  vot}<ravTe^  u:rd  tov  vvv,  17  dXXov  rtrdf,  koI  uf* 
iftoiaVf  ^  tvavTioVf  7  tov  avvryy^'C-  ^^^  tovto  yiverai  ^  uvafiv^ai^.  Tliere* 
fiir«  in  trying  to  remember  we  search  (our  minds)  in  regular  order, 
proeeeifing  firom  the  present  or  some  other  time  (to  the  time  in  which  wlmt 
we  want  to  recollect  occurred) ;  or  from  si>mething  like,  or  directly  op[M> 
site,  or  near  in  place. — J)e  J/b/k  cap.  ii. 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maasz  writes  thus  :  *'  That  B.  should  be  really  immediately 
aaaodated  with  A.  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  whole  representation  B. 
ahoold  have  been  together  with  the  whole  representation  A. ;  if  only  soma 
mark  of  A^  say  M^  has  been  associated  with  some  mark  of  &,  that  is  suffi- 
cknt.  If  then  A  being  given,  tn,  is  consequently  represented,  n.  is  like- 
wise associated  therewith,  because  both  have  been  already  together ;  and 
then  with  m.  are  associated  the  renuuuing  marks  belonging  to  B.  because 
these  have  been  already  together  with  m.  in  the  representation  R  llius 
the  whole  representation  6.  is  called  up  through  A."  '*  This  seems  to  mo  a 
^NrooC  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage,  *'  that  Like- 
neaa,  as  00-ordinate  with,  but  not  always  subordinate  to,  Time,  exerts  an 
infloenoe  per  we  on  the  association.  Thus  too  as  to  Cause  and  Effect ; — ^they 
can  not  of  coarse  be  separated  from  Contemporaneity,  but  yet  they  act  dis- 
tinctly from  it.  Thus  too,  Contrast,  and  even  Order.  In  short,  whatever 
makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  will  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  recall  these  rather  than  others.  Contemporaneity  seema 
to  me  the  eommoa  condition  under  which  all  the  determining  powers  act 
rather  than  itself  the  effective  law.  Maasz  sometimes  forgets, — as  Hartley 
seems  never  to  have  remembered, — that  all  our  images  are  abstractions ; 
and  that  in  many  cases  of  likeness  the  association  is  merely  an  act  of  reoqi^ 
nidon."— i/5.  no<<r.— S.  C] 

f  [This  is  set  forth  at  some  length  by  Maasz,  whose  ezpoaitioDi 
preaoit  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  mixed  up  in  hia 
those  of  Aristotle.    See  Vertuch  uber  die  Einbildungtkra/i,  p.  2'iw- 
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ohanical  memory  ;   that  which  supplies  to  all  other  iaeultiet 
their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aqainai 
on  the  Parva  Naturcdia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
its  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association.  The 
main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustration  difiered  only  by  Hume*s 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modem  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
geUc  Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some  time  afler  Mr.  Payne 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canonized  philosopher; 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
reference  in  his  own  hand-\*Titing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore-mentioned  I* 

*  [This  Commentary  of  Aquinas  is  contained  in  the  third  Toltime  of  tht 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Venice  in  1593^.  and  in  the  Antwerp  edi- 
tion of  1612,  end  of  torn.  iii.  It  surrounds  two  translations  of  the  text,  one 
of  which  is  the  Antitjua  Tratulatio. 

When  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  **  Hume's  Essay  on  Association,"  as  closely  resem- 
bling it,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  section  oq 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whatever  relates  to  the  sulject  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  iL  to  yU.  in- 
clusively. The  similar  thoughts  and  ancient  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
in  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belont^  to  the  treatise  J)e  Jiemoria 
et  Bernini aceiUia  (the  second  of  the  Parva  Xaiuralia\  particularly  in  tec- 
tious  y.  and  yi.  pp  25-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit. 

There  the  principles  of  connection  amount  ideas,  and  *'  the  method  and 
regularity"  with  whidi  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  arc  set  forth 
at  some  length,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of  metnory  and 
describing  our  mental  processes  in  voluntary  recollection  and  unintttitional 
remembrance.  I  think,  however,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  treatise, 
wherein  Association  of  Ideas  is  subordinate  and  introductory  to  another 
bpeoulation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
have  been  somewhat  magnified  in  Mr.  C.s  mind  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  commentary,  in  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connections  of  idean^ 
dwells  much  on  certain  other  topics  which  are  dwelt  upon  also  in  the  In- 
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It  ramami  then  fi>r  me,  first  to  gUte  wKerein  Hartley  difiers 
from  Aristotle  ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grdUnds  of  my  conviction, 
thftt  he  differed  only  to  err  ;  and  next  as  the  result,  to  show,  by 
whmt  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative  )^wer 
becomes  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  In  conclusion,  to  appro- 

qoiry  m,  the  influence  of  custom  in  producing  mental  habits  and  beooming 
a  tort  of  MeoDd  nature ;  the  liveliness  and  force  o(  phantaimata,  or  imagea 
impreaied  on  the  mind  by  sensible  things ;  and  the  distinctness  and  order- 
lineaa  of  mathwnstical  theorems.  These  topics  Hume  handles  somewhat 
differcBtly  from  Aquinas,  as  his  drift  was  different ;  but  it  is  possiUe  that 
the  oldw  disquisttion  may  have  suggested  his  thoughts  on  these  points^ 
though  it  «an  not  have  exactly  formed  them. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  this  commentary  be- 
fan  eon^KMnig  his  own  work,  that  he  should  have  expressed  himself  thus 
at  p.  22 : — ^*"nioagh  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that  different 
idMS  are  eoimeeted  together,  J  do  not  find  that  any  philo9opher  hoi  attempted 
H  mimmermte  or  dau  all  the  prineipUs  of  Anoeiatum^  a  subject,  however, 
that  ssima  worthy  of  curiosity .'*"  Aquinas,  in  the  commentary,  does  cer- 
tainly attflBBpt  to  enumerate  them,  though  he  does  not  classify  them  exactly 
as  Hume  and  other  modern  philosophers  have  done.  He  does  not  make 
Oanse  and  Effect  a  principle  of  Association  over  and  above  Contiguity  in 
Time  and  Flaee ;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  separate  influence,  direct  Dissimi* 
haritj  at  Oontrast,  which  Hume  refers  to  Causation  and  Resemblanoe,  as  a 
mizter*  of  the  two :  in  both  which  particulars  he  does  but  follow  the  lead- 
lag  of  his  text. 

I  wiD  jost  add  that,  in  commenting  on  two  sentenoes  of  Aristotle,  quoted 
ID  a  former  note,— explaining  why  some  men  remember,  and  some  things 
ar«  remembered,  better  than  others  under  similar  circumstances  of  assooia* 
tioD, — ^Aquinas  observes,  that  this  may  happen  through  closer  attention 
and  profoundcr  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  most  earnestly  attend  to 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  again,  in  accounting 
for  £dae  and  imperfect  remembrance,  he  states  the  converse  fisust,  that  by 
distraction  of  the  imagination  the  mental  impression  is  weakened.  Lecta. 
T.  a.  and  vi.  h.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  those  in  the  Bio- 
grmphia,  toward  the  end  of  chap,  vii  concerning  the  superior  vividness  of 
certain  parts  of  a  total  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  will  to  give  vivid 
nees  to  sny  ob§eet  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  attention.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
aim  was  to  show  that  these  agents  or  occasioning  causes  of  particular 
thoQi^rts  wfaidi  have  been  specified,  are  themselves  subject  to  a  deepsr 
law,— to  the  determination  of  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  understanding/-* 

ac] 

pt  was  not  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  not«,  relating  to  chap.  v.  of  the  B.  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Dia- 
sertatioQ  on  the  progress  of  Ethical  Biiloeophy,  by  Sir  J.  Idbekiatosh,  ia 
which  the  aothor  speaks  as  follows :  "  I  have  ahready  acknowledged  tha 
•trikiag  reaemblance  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles  of  AssoeiatioB  to  thOM  oC 
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priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  to  the  reason,  and  the 
imagination.  With  m^  best  efforts  to  be  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  of  language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

j^riBtotle."  After  showing  that  the  story  of  Mr.  Hume  was  a  mistake,  and 
how  the  mistake  arose,  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  certain  that  •  •  *  « 
Aristotle  explains  recollection  as  depending  on  a  general  law, — that  the 
idea  of  an  object  will  remind  us  of  the  objects  which  immediately  preceded 
or  followed  when  originally  perceived.  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
told  us  is,  that  the  Stagyrite  confines  the  application  of  this  law  eaK/iMtWjr 
to  the  phenomena  of  recollection  alone^  without  any  glimpse  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  all  connections  of  thought  and  feeling, — a  won- 
derfid  proof,  indeed,  even  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, but  which  for  many  ages  continued  barren  of  further  oonsequenoea." 
Perhaps  Mr.  C.  thought,  as  Maass  appears  to  have  done,  that  to  diaoorer 
the  associative  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously  to  diaoova 
the  general  law  of  mental  association,  since  all  connections  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficidt  to  concave  a  man  writing 
a  treatise  on  Memory  and  Recollection  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso* 
oiatioD,  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  hunt*  in  his  mind  for  any 
thing  forgotten :  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity,  for  simple 
folks,  when  a  truth  is  once  clearly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  so 
abstract  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  being  un- 
recognized. ^'The  illustrations  of  Aquinas,"  Sir  James  adds,  ''throw 
light  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  unenlarged  in  his  time, 
Ac.**  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  when  he  says 
reminitctntia  htibet  nmilitudinem  cujusdam  syllogismiy  quare  tictU  in  syUo- 
gismo  pervenitur  ad  conclusionem  ex  aliquibus  prineipiU,  ita  etiam  in  re- 
minUcendo  aliquis  quodammodo  syllogizat^  &c)  ''Those  of  L.  Vives,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  C,  extend  no  farther." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbes  on  JTimupt  No- 
turcj  which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explain  general  t^*ms, 
he  will  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  ^lalmesbury  builds  on  these  two 
foundations  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of  which  rea- 
soning is  only  a  particular  case."  This  has  been  already  admitted  in  note  2. 
Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which  begins  thus :  '*  See- 
ing the  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  are  caused  *  •  *  by  the  suc- 
cession they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produced  by  the  sensea,* 
Ac  He  points  out  the  forgetful  statements  of  Mr.  C.  respecting  the 
J)e  Metfiodo,   and  expresses  an  opinion  that  Hobbes,*  and  Hume  might 


*  The  language  of  Hobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetical  tmmdt  and 
when  he  discourses  of  the  motion*  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristo- 
telian commentator — Cauta  autem  reminitcendi  est  ordo  motuum,  qui  relin- 
quwUur  in  anima  ex  prima  imprettione  ^pia,  quod  primo  appr^kendimuM. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THA.T  hartley's  SYSTEM,  AS  FAR  AS  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  THAT  OF 
ARISTOTLE,  IS  NEITHER  TENABLE  IN  THEORY,  NOR  FOUNDED  IN 
FACTS. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vihrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscilla- 
ting  ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  ohvions  dis- 
tinction between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  olject  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  younger  Reimarus.f  Maasz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
o(  which  consists  in  its  being  mechanical  4  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

eadi  haTe  been  anoonscioas  that  the  doctrine  of  asaociation  was  not  origi- 
nally  his  own.  Either,  I  should  think,  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
ODTer  it  for  himself ;  but  the  question  is  whether  Hobbes  was  more  saga- 
cioua  on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding  philosopher. 

Sir  James  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  C.  s  remark  that  he  was  mi- 
aUe  to  bridge  OYer  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Mr.  C.'s  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
ooodnshre  against  the  German  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  internal  diar- 
acter  or  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  enunciated, — that  they  found  no 
entrance  into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approral ; 
for  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  even  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest-headed  persona 
of  the  age  I— a  C] 

•  [Hartley,  OUerv.  on  Jfatt,  c  L  s.  1.  props.  4  and  6. — EcL] 

t  [Joho  Albert  H.  Reimarus.— .fiii    See  Note  in  the  Appendix.— a  a] 

t  [See  Maaaa,  pp.  41-2.— .Si] 


Sir  James  says  "  the  term  drip^(^  is  &8  significant  as  if  it  had  b 
by  Hobbes."    This  term  may  have  led  Hobbes  to  talk  about  'j 
"tradsg,"  and  "ranging,"  in  the  ffuman  Mature. 

K* 
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the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  phikMo- 
phy ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  as  long  as  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  wo 
must  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 
adyta  of  causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato  by  his  musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  nQonaldsvfia  of  the  mind) — under  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the  most 
part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  oar 
visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  this  sptem  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  associable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  tn  £rom  the  ex- 
ternal object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  m.  But  the  original  impression  from 
M  was  essentially  difierent  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
fore difierent  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect,  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  ni :  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.'*  To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any 
chain  of  association,  as  so  many  difierently  colored  biUiard-balls 
in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the 
red,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No  ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitutes  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  :  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
constitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  m,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce w.t  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely 
•  [MasM,  pp.  82-S.— ^  +  [Maasx,  p.  a&.— £dL] 
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leM  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weather-cock  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  turning  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  so  long  in  that 
qumiter :  lor  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circum- 
stance  of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ? 
And  what  is  tha  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the 
pol  as  the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt, 
turnips,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *But  if  we  waive  thin, 
and  pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two 
cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
eoTvespondent  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;  for  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause 
pieMnt,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
tlie  fbrmer,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every 
nerve  most  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other 
nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion m  duiuld  anse,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  ftshionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
oncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  hypothesis,  f  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,  tOb  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done,  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  once  removed 
firom  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  principle 

•  [For  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  see  Maasz,  pp.  83-4. — -fiJi] 

f  [Hfuiky'B  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Assooiik 
tiflo  of  Ideas ;  with  Euays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it    By  Joseph  Priest 
ley.  LLJ>.  F.RA  London,  1775. 

Prieitley  explains  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  his  first  In- 
troductory Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  in  the  Prefiwse, 
is  to  exhibit  Hartley's  theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  fieur  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  auoeiatum  of  ideas  only,  apart  from  the  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligions knowledge^  originally  connected  with  it,  which  rendered  the  work 
too  extensive, — and  the  material  foundation  of  theory,  which  rendered  it  too 
difficult  and  intricate, — for  general  reading. 

«  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  attributes  propertiei 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  totally  in- 
i^^^pftnj^  inth  their  nature."  Quoted  from  Rees'e  Eocyc.  Art  Hartley. 
-S.O.] 
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of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  oominoii  con- 
dition of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constninad  to 
represent  as  being  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  in 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  subjected,  but  that 
of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  represented  as 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  efiects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  running 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  fiom  the 
opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur- 
rents in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  wiD. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  mpst  phil- 
osophical form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  :t  and  the  law  be- 
comes nugatorj',  were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense 
must  be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such 
total  impressions.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  -^tU,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself, 
which  would  be  absolute  delirium :  or  any  one  part  of  that  imprea> 
aion  might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hartley,  Ob»er\'.  on  Man,  chap.  i.  8.  ii.  prop.  10. — Kd] 
f  [At  p.  29,  Maasz  thus  expresses  the  common  law  of  Association :  "  With 
a  given  representation  all"*  (representations)  "  can  be  associated,  which  be- 
long with  it  to  a  total  representation,  but  those  otily  immediately  ;  or,  as  is 
also  said,  Erery  representation  calls  bock  into  the  mind  its  total  repreMn- 
tation."  *♦  Rather,''  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  **  i«  capable^  under 
given  condition$y  of  recalling;  or  else  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  oatward  impreasionB  and  that  of  senselees  memory.* 
S.  C.J 
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more  parts,  wliich  are  components  of  some  other  following  total 
impreflsjon,  and  so  on  o^  infinitum)  — any  part  of  any  impres- 
aon  might  recall  any  part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present 
to  determine  what  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  rea- 
Bon,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and 
e6fect8,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of 
a  God,  having  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  cause  and 
ground  of  intellect,  will' then  coolly  demand  the  pre-eadstence  of 
intellect,  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of  organization.  There 
IB  in  truth  but  one  state  to  which  this  theory  applies  at  all, 
namely,  that  of  complete  light-headedness ;  and  even  to  this  it 
applies  but  partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are  perhaps 
never  wholly  suspend^. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Ger- 
many a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottingen,*  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  firequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  young 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever  ;  during  which,  according 
to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  ad- 
vises the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
and  it  woidd  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  fi'ora  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ;  the  remainder 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever 
been  a  harmless,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  was  evidently  labor- 
ing under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  difierent  families,  no  so- 

»  [In  February,  1799.—^] 
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lution  presented  itself.  The  young  physic^n,  however, 
mined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  fi>r  the  patieat  henelf 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He  at  lengtii 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  lived : 
travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  imcle  surviving ;  and 
from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained 
with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  yoimg 
medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  efiects. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable  uncle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ; 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's  possession. 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist. 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  sHmtduSy  this  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
difierent  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  in- 
stead of  tJie  body  terrestrial, — to  bring  before  every  human  soul 
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the  collective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this, 
this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  jud^ent,  in  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  which  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
angle  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain 
of  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  firee-will,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres- 
ent. But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from 
without,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  to*; 
/|]7<^4  tpeanaadslaiv y  6ig  xaldp  16  zrig  dixaioai^^'ijs  xai  awpqooiivrig 
n^damnoPf  Mai  ire  eansQog  &is  ituos  Stoi  xaild.  T6  ^d^  dQiay  nqbg 
xd  6^(ifi9POP  Qvyyevki  xui  dfiolov  no^ijadfieyoy  dsl  ini^dXleiy  j^  Oiq, 
d  Y^  Ay  nfbnoxB  sldey  dijpdalfidg  ^Xiov,  ^Xiosidiis  fiii  yBysvrifiivog' 
oddk  t6  itaX6v  d¥  fi^ij  yf^X^,  f*'^  xalii  ysvofAivq* — "  to  those  to  whose 
imagination  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom  ;  and  that  neither  the  morn- 
ing nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him- 
self congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
form,"  (*.  e.  pre^<xmjigured  to  light  by  a  similarity  of  essence 
vnth  that  of  light)  "  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to 
an  intuiti<m  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OF  THB  NSCESa^&T  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  HARTLEIAN  THEORY 
OP  THE  ORIGINAL  MISTAKE  OR  EQUIVOCATION  WHICH  PRO- 
CURED ITS  ADMISSION MEMORIA   TECHNICA. 

We  will  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — ^if 

law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chances 

— with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the 

outWBid  phtBTumiena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 

•  [PUiima,    Eim.  I.  lih  vi  as.  4  and  9.— JUl] 
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consciousness.     We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  m 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordination  of  final  to  effi- 
cient causes  in  the  human  being,  which  flows  of  necessitf  fiom 
the  assumption,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism, instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  the  fimction  of  which 
it  is  to  control,  determine,  and  modiiy  the  phantasmal  chaoB  of 
association.     The  soul  becomes  a  mere  ens  logicum;  for,  as  a 
real  separable  being,  it  would  be  more  worthless  and  ludicrous 
than  the  Grimalkins   in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.     For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  scheme,  the   soul  is   present   only  to  be    pinched  or 
stroked,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an 
agency  wholly  independent  and  alien.     It  involves  all  the  diffi- 
culties, all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  c^  l/coi^t 
^ox6f,   the   absurdity),  of  intercommunion   between   substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nient consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  Dualistic  hypothesis.     Accordingly,  this  capiit  mortuum  of 
the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  as  a  tun^,  the  common  pro- 
duct of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another,  equally  pre- 
posterous.    For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  veiy 
esse  of  which  is  percipi  ? — an  ens  ratio?mle,  which  pre-supposes 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?     The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a  saw  to  the  armed  vision  ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
PurccU  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours.     But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounted, and  *'  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound.'*     Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  church,  as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion 
firom  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  causes  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  with  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  existed.     Thus  the  whole  universe   co-operates  to 
produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  my- 
self, and  I  alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
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causeless  and  efiectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Yet 
scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding  :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  efiect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  somethifig-nothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quicksUver  plating  behind 
a  lookingrglass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  ^worthless  I ! 
The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  extension,  motion,  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, and  those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motion,  which 
form  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi- 
losophy well  might  Butler  say — 

The  metaphysic  8  but  a  puppet  motion 

That  goes  with  screws,  the  notion  of  a  notion ; 

The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 

Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 

That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks, 

And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 

That  counterchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 

By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 

Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  fabehood  into  truth, 

By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 
reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  the 
only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So  must  it  have 
been  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 
of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.f 

*  [Ifiseellaneous  Thoughts. — Ed.^ 

f  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  pidnter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mr.  All- 
ston, a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

SONNET 

ON  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

And  thou  art  gone — ^most  lov'd,  most  honor'd  Friend ! 
No — neTer  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 
The  heart  and  intellect.     And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  unfothom'd  deep, 
The  human  soul ; — ^as  when,  push'd  ofif  the  shore. 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  sweep. 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  1    For  oft  we  seem'd 
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So  must  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southcy  and  Lord  Byron,  whisn 
the  one  fancied  himself  composing  his  Roderick,  and  the  other 
his  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systemi 
of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and  faj 
land ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever 
will  be  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
afiections  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  ara 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  national 
resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something* 
nothing-evenjthing,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knowi 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  pJuBnom- 
ena  of  the  association  ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ab  extra;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
attributes.  If  in  ourselves  there  be  no  such  faculties  as  those  of 
the  will,  and  the  scientific  reasou,  we  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  system  ;  or  we 
can  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  eflect  into  a  blind  pnxluct  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life  {nisus  vitalu) 
associated  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  theologj'. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system  !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 

As  on  some  starless  sea — all  dark  above, 

All  dark  below — yet^  onward  as  we  drove. 

To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  ua  stream'd 

But  he  who  mourns  is  n(»t  as  one  bereft 

Of  all  he  lov'd :— Thy  living  Truths  are  left. 

Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  America. — Ed!] 

*  [See  Inquiry  dmaming  Ou  Human  Underttanding.    Sect  filSl] 
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It  Uiiiig  fi>i  its  ouuea  uid  ewenoa  ;  ana  th«  proBaw,  hf  «1m 
uriTe  ai  the  knowledge  of  a  hcnlty,  Ga  the  fuolty  HmIC  - 
sir  I  breathe  i>  the  coodition  of  my  hfe,  not  its  owhb.  W*  < 
neiTOT  h&re  leamed  thatweh&deyesbnt  by  thepiooMiof  m 
yet  having  eeen,  we  know  th&t  the  eyes  mnit  have  [iiii  iiia 
crder  to  render  the  proceM  of  nght  possble.  iiet  us  anm^ 
ine  Hartley's  icheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  diatinotioK^ 
we  ihall  diaeoTer  that  contemponneity  (Leibnitx's  Xe»- 
timti*)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  lawa  of  iiiiiidf4 
being  lather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  p/utnointHa  ocam 
u  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  m  4f 
of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluataij  mni 
we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ounehM 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  eoniiMll 
asd  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  ea^ 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  HS| 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  volnntarf,  M^ 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to 
im  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  oani 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  white  he  is  componng ;  t 
take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  icod) 
name ;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogooa. 
of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-inseat  on  til 
face  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  ft 
with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook; 
will  have  notioed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  ap  t% 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  pawiTC  m 
DOW  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  otd 
gather  stiength  and  a  momentary /u&TUm  for  a  further  ft 

•  flTiii  priiMiple  of  a  eontinmim,  cette  btllt  loi  <U  la  eoHtittmO,  m 
oiti  <alli  it  in  hia  lively  itjl«,  which  in  even  gnj  for  that  of  a  da«p| 
opher,  intent  on  disooTcring  the  oumpoeitioD  af  the  Univcna,  was 
duoed  by  hin  sad  firit  siuiaimccd,  at  he  mculiotu  himself;  in  tha  Jfm 
Ji  U  JlipuUigm  tUt  Zetlrtt  de  Mr.  Bai/lt,  which  forma  Art  xxiv.  ^ 
Umu'b  editioD  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  Eitrait  fmu  XMtf 
Bayle,  Ao.  He  dwells  upon  this  Uw  in  many  of  hia  phikwophiol  «il 
"  Celt  une  de  mea  grandee  nuudmes,'  Bays  be,  "  et  des  ploa  vtrifitM^  I 
Mdm  ne/aitjamau  det  tault,"  {Natiira  ne»  ayil  lallatim.)  "  J^ 
«ala  la  loi  de  la  continuiti,  ^  et  I'luage  de  cette  lois  eat  tris  oaaMl 
dans  la  Fhjsiqas.'    i/omtaia  Euait.    .aaanf  praux,  p.  198,  of  bds 
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ted  firtmi  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate  them 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousnesB  is  indeed  identical 
with  time  considered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  jier  se,  as  con- 
tra-distingoished  from  our  notion  of  time ;  for  thb  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.*  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  two 
objects  at  the  same  moment^  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  what- 
ever makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  wUl  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pie^ 
erence  to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  term)  of  continuity.  But  the  will  itself  by  oonfin- 
ing  and  intensifyingf  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  henoe  we 
may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  imder  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect ;  a  cheerfol  and 
communicative  temper,  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  thiugs,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  bj 
the  other :  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  free  from  anxieties; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion  ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
onlv  Arts  of  Memon'. 

•  [Sohelline  teaches  that  the  mosit  orisrinal  measure  of  Tim^  is  Spaee,  f4 
Space  Time ;  and  tliat  hoX\\  are  op)Hvieil  to  each  other  for  this  reason  that 
they  mutually  limit  one  another.  Traiisso.  Id  Tiihingeo.  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
See' also  /<iW«.  S>5-<'..— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  tliis  word  tvourtt  neither  in  Johnson^s  Dictiooarr  nor 
in  any  ela»»ioaI  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intetyL  which  Xtwton  and  oCben 
before  him  employ  in  tliis  sense,  is  now  ih>  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meanin£r.  that  I  e<.>uld  not  use  it  witlnmt  ambiguity:  while  topara> 
phrase  the  sense,  as  by  render  intenne,  would  often  break  up  the  fcotenee 
an<l  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the  kigioil 
position  of  the  thoufl:htit.  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and  mort 
especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  invesiitigatiou.  I  have  therefiort 
hasarded  the  word  inUtmfy;  though,  I  ooofesa,  it  aounds  uneooth  to  waf 
awn  ear. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TBB   8T8TE1I   OV   DUAUSM    INTRODUCED  BY  D^S  CA&TES — ^REFINED 
FOWT   BT    SPINOZA    AND    AFTERWARDS    BY    LEIBNITZ    INTO    THE 

DOCTHNE  OF  HARMONIA   PR.£STABILITA ^HTLOZOISM ^MATERIAL- 

DM frOMB    OF    THESE    STSTEHS,    OR    ANT    POSSIBLE   THEORY   OF 

ASSOCIATION,   SUPPLIES    OR    SUPERSEDES   A   THEORY   OF   PERCEP- 
TlOir,   OR  EXPLAINS   THE   FORMATION   OF   THE   ASSOCIABLE. 

To  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher,  who  introduced  the  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of 
the  tool  fts  intelligence,  and  the  body  as  matter.*  The  assump- 
tifm,  and  the  form  of  speaking  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which 
denial  the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long 
eaq^odad.  For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode 
of  renrtanoe ;  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act 
or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  spirit  ;t  and  body 
and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but 
may  without  any  absurdity  be  supposed  to  be  different  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possi- 
bility, however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was 
a  thinking  substance,  and  body  a  space-jUUng  substance.  Yet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the 
philosopher' on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other 

♦  [Primeipia  Philotophia,  P.  i.  g§  52-3,  63-4.— S.  C] 
f  [Compare  with  Schclling's  Abhandlungen  zur  Erlduterung  det  Ideal- 
umus  der  IFttarajrAa/r</eAre— Philosophische  Schriflen.  Laodshat.  1809. 
(S«e  note  infra.)  Compare  also  with  what  Leibnitz  lays  down  on  this  point 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  De  Prima  Philosophic  Emendatione — 
which  forms  Art  miv.  of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  worka,  Berol.  1840,  and 
with  the  Kimveaux  Euais  (Liv.  il  c  xxi.  §  2,  Erdmann,  p.  250),  where  be 
Mjs  that  matter  has  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the  receptivity  or  capacity 
of  BkovflnMnt^  but  also  resiitaace,  which  eomprehenda  impenatrabUity  and 
C.1 
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hand  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  of  causality  holdf 
only  between  homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  having  aoiiiB 
common  property  ;  and  can  not  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  lea 
absurd  than  the  question  whether  a  man's  afiection  for  bis  wife 
lay  North-east,  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his 
child.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-established  harmony  ;+  which 
he  certainly  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the 
hint  from  Des  Cartes's  animal  machines,^  was  in  its  common  in- 


*  [Stfttfm  des  tranttcendentalen  JdealismuSj  pp.  112-113.    See  the 
note  but  two. — S.  C] 

.  f  [This  theory  Leibnitc  unfolds  in  his  Stfttenu  noHveau  de  la  nahtrt  H  4$ 
la  communieation  des  tub^tancet^  1695.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  124,  in  lui 
EclaireUMement  du  nouveau  tytteme.  L  IL  and  IIL  Ibid.  pp.  181-8,4. 
Replique  aux  Rejflexion*  de  Baylf,  ^c.  1702.  Ibid.  183.  He  speftka  of  it 
also  in  his  ifonadologie,  1714,  ibid.  702,  and  many  of  his  other  writingt. 
Qottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1746,  died  Nor. 
14.  1716.  This  great  man.  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attaiomenta  v< 
so  various  and  considerable  that  he  has  been  ranked  among  the  uniT 
geniuses  of  the  wi»rld.  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  that 
modern  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic.  He  eecmt 
to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  disqidsitidif, 
with  something  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
manner  of  thciii ;  which  may  W  accounted  for.  in  some  measure,  br  hit 
Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  use  of  the  French  language  oq  the 
other.— 8.  C] 

%  [^Specimina  Philotophia: — Diss,  de  Mfth.  is  v.  pp.  30-3.  edit.  1664.  Dei 
Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  nmv 
automata,  set  in  motion  by  auinuil  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and  mosckt 
— be^'ausc  such  a  view  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  beasts  that 
perish,  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinif»n  to  suppi^se  tliat  they  have  fouli 
cafmble  of  salvation.  L«>ibnitz  comments  upon  the  Cartesian  notion  on  this 
subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  Brntorum,  wherein  he  distinguishes  ad- 
mirably between  the  intelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasonable  souls  of  m&L 
(§  14.  0pp.  e<L  Erdmann.  pp.  4r.4-o. )  Mr,  Coleridge  remarks  upon  Weelers 
opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
chap.  XX.  Dqs  Cart«*s  ci>uipares  the  souls  or  quasi  souls  of  brutes  to  a  well- 
made  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  limitedness  of 
their  actions,  that  nature  ai'ts  in  them  uec<.>rding  to  the  disp^tsition  of  tbeJr 
origans.  Leibnitz — (in  his  Troiticme  Kflaircifscment,  imd  elsewhere)— com- 
pares the  body  and  soul  of  man  to  tw»)  well-matle  watches,  which  perfectly 
agree  with  one  another.  It  is  ea>y  to  5«.m?  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  re- 
futing his  predtcessor's  opiniim  as  a  whole,  may  have  lx>rn»wed  somethii^ 
from  it.  The  Ukeness  to  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  more  recondite,  but  may  be 
traced  in  Fart  il  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  mind.— &  C] 
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transform  itself  into  a  knowing,  becomes  conceivable  on  one  only 
condition  ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  vis  reprcsentcUiva, 
or  ths  Sentient,  is  itself  a  species  of  being :  that  is,  cither  as  a 
property  or  attribute,  or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  subsistence.  The 
former — ^that  thinking  is  a  property  of  matter  under  particular 
conditions, — ^is,  indeed  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a  system 
which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  philosopher,  if  only  it 
actually  performed  what  it  promises.  But  how  any  afiection 
from  without  can  metamorphose  itself  into  perception  or  will,  the 
materialist  has  hitherto  lefl,  not  only  as  incomprehensible  as  he 
found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  comprehensible  absurdity. 
For,  grant  that  an  object  from  without  could  act  upon  the  con- 
scious self,  as  on  a  consubstantial  object ;  yet  such  an  afiection 
could  only  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself.  Motion 
could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no  Intvard.  We  re- 
move one  surface,  but  to  meet  with  another.*  We  can  but  divide 
a  particle  into  particles ;  and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself 

material  phcBnomenon  it  only  possible  in  this  way,  that  we  reduce  nuttier  iUAf 
to  a  spectre, — to  the  mere  modification  of  an  Intelligence  whose  comumon 
functions  are  thinking  and  matter.  CoQsequcntly  ^laterialism  itaelf  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  Intelligent  {das  Intelligente)  as  the  original.  And  aasuredlj 
just  as  little  can  we  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  explain  Being  out  of  Kno>wtiig, 
BO  as  to  represent  the  former  as  the  product  of  the  latter ;  seeing  that  be- 
twixt the  two  no  casual  relationship  is  possible,  and  they  could  never  meet 
together,  were  they  not  originally  one  in  the  L  Being  (Matter),  considered 
as  productive,  is  a  Knowing  ;  Knowing  considered  as  product,  a  Being.  If 
Knowing  is  productive  in  general,  it  must  be  wholly  and  throughout  pro- 
ductive, not  in  part  only.  Nothing  can  come  from  without  into  the  Knowing, 
for  all  that  is  is  identiod  with  the  Knowing,  and  without  it  is  nothing  at  alL 
If  the  one  Factor  of  Representation  lies  in  the  I,  so  must  the  other  also ; 
for  in  the  object  the  two  are  inseparable.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example, 
that  the  stuff  (or  material)  belongs  to  the  things,  it  follows  that  thiM  stuf,  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  the  I,  at  least  in  the  transition  from  tJie  thing  to  the  repre- 
•entatum,  must  be  formless,  which  without  doubt  is  inconceivable.*' — S.  C] 

^  Abhandlungen.  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  240-241.  Translation.  "  What  m4ii 
ter,  that  is  the  object  of  the  external  intuition,  is,  we  ynay  ayudyxe  forever — 
may  divide  it  mechanically  or  chemically :  we  never  get  further  Otan  to  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.  That  alone  in  matter  which  is  indestructible  is  its  in- 
dwelling power,  which  discovers  itself  to  feeling  through  impenetrability.  But 
this  is  a  power  which  goes  merely  ad  extra— only  works  contrary  to  the 
outward  impact ;  thus  it  is  no  power  that  returns  into  itself.  Only  a  power 
that  returns  into  itself  makes  to  itself  an  Inward.  Thence  to  matter  belongs 
no  Inward.  But  the  representing  being  beholds  an  inner  world.  This  is 
not  possible  except  through  an  activity  which  gives  to  itself  its  own  sphere, 
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the  properties  of  the  material  uniyeise.*  Let  any  reflectiiig 
mmd  make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evidence  of 
our  sensuous  intuitions,  firom  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  given 
peroeption  there  is  a  something  which  has  heen  communicated 
to  it  by  an  impact,  or  an  impression  od  extra.     In  the  first  place, 

or,  m  otiMT  wordB,  returns  into  itselt  But  no  activity  goes  back  into  itself 
wUdi  does  not,  on  this  very  account  and  at  the  same  time,  aJso  go  outward 
TiMre  Is  DO  sphere  without  limitation,  but  just  as  little  is  there  limitatioii 
wiflMNit  tpsM,  which  is  limited." 

8m  alio  Sdiielling^s  Idten  s»  cttMr  PkUMophie  der  Natur,  Ihtrod.  2d 
edlL  Ijndduit,  1808,  p.  22.— a  C] 

*  JWoe  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  see  ScheDing's 
IWnuw.  Id,  pp  M9-50.    Compare  also  with  Jdeen,  Introd  p.  22. 

IWifillhig  concludes  the  former  passage  in  the  Transsc.  Id.  as  followi: 
IVmi.  '^Tlie  most  consistent  proceeding  of  DogmaUsm" — (that  is,  the  old 
lithod  of  diiermining  upon  supersensible  objects  without  a  previous  in< 
qnry  into  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Acuities  by  which  the  inquiry  is  to 
be  earned  oo, — ^without  "a  pre-ioquisition  into  the  mind") — ^'is  to  have 
reeourse  to  the  mysterious  for  the  origin  of  representations  of  external 
things,  and  to  specie  thereof  as  of  a  revelation,  which  renders  all  further 
OTplanation.  unpoesible ;  or  to  make  the  inconceivable  origination  of  a  thing 
■o  dissimilar  in  kind,  as  the  representation  from  the  impulse  of  an  outward 
oljeet,  oonodvable  through  a  power,  to  which,  as  to  the  Deity  (the  only 
JBHBfsdiate  object  of  our  knowledge,  according  to  that  system),  even  the 
anpoariblt  is  possible." 

fldwHing  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  such  doctrine  as  that  which  is 
tins  stated  by  Professor  Stewart :  "  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  physiologists,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  body  is 
a  nyitery,  whidi  has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Rflid  was  the  first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  completely 
aside  all  tbs  common  hypothetical  language  concerning  peroeption,  and  to 
exhibit  tiM  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  Cut 
1V>  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  statement  amount  ?  Merely  to 
this ;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impressions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  followed  by  correspondent  sensa- 
tions;  and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
qnalitiea  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the  things  they 
denote),  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  th^  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
bodies  by  whidithe  impressions  are  made;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
eess  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
to  the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation 
may  be  both  arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensatioDs  may  be  merely  the  oocasicms  on  whidi  the  correspondoit  per- 
eeptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of  these  sen- 
MrtvTns,  which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  manner  in 
wfaidi  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body. 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  en$  representans,  not  the  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  efiect,  will  pass  into  the  moe. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations,  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  inmie- 
diately  present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  mch 
intermediations  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we  explain 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  possess  the  soul. 

And  like  a  God  by  spiritual  art, 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part.* 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
sistent proceediug  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  ol]jecta  them- 
selves, and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  seiisa- 
tioDS  are  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  ci^ncomitAnt  sensations  whatever." — Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  \new  of  the  Transoendentalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction— namely,  that  the  soul  con  penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  without  itself:  or  that  the  human  soul,  by  divine  power,  has  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  something  alien 
from  mind  and  directly  cimtrary  to  it ;  wliich  is  impossible.  The  exploded 
hypotliesis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  contradic- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  found  want  in  jb^  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the  objects  of 
perception — that  they  are,  as  things  in  themselves,  apart  from  and  extrin- 
sic to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  ci>ntradiction  again,  or  at  least  to 
keep  it  up. — S.  C] 

*  [Alt€r«d  firam  Cowley's  All  over  Love.    IL—JScL'] 
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die  oommoa  imnk  of  saul^nd-bodyists  ;  to  affect  the  mysterioiiB, 
and  declare  the  whole  procesB  a  revelation  giveii,  and  not  to  be 
midexatood,  which  it  would  be  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
IkUur  nan  intdUgUur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  mira- 
dfla»  and  a  fiuth  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philosopher 
may  ventiire  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  ineli- 
giooa  tendcBMy. 

Urns,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
uunteUigihle,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
^Mwm*^"*  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep* 
tiaoi ;  and  pice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
ill  own  nature  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
teJiigiUe,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to  explain  thinh- 
imgf  as  a  material  phienomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mae  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  fimo- 
tum.  ai  appearing  tind  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his 
cmtioveny  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties ;  substituted  spiritual  powers  ;  and  when  we  expected 
to  find  a  body,  behold  !  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — ^the  appa- 
ritioa  of  a  defunct  substance  ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
Qod  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and  sys- 
tematically in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires, 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe— 1.  That  all  association  de- 
mands and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world 
exactly  correqpondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  which  alone,  according  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per- 
haps in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  immediate- 
ness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms 
and  spectres,*  the  inexplicable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  onr  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  mechan- 

•  [See  AMiandlungen,  Phil.  Schri/t.  p.  217.  "  The  Idealist  in  this  sense 
is  left  lonely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
1)7  tpeetree.  For  bim  there  is  nothing  inimediate,  and  IntnitioQ  itiel(  in 
whioh  spirit  and  object  meet,  is  to  him  but  a  dead  thought."  TransL— &  <X]> 
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ism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  more 
than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse  from  without  is  to  create  anew 
for  itself  the  correspondent  object.  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existence  of  an  original ;  the  copyist 
of  Rafiael's  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  pexlectly 
the  process  of  Rafiael.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of 
light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  present  the  very  same  difficulty.* 
We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin  creed  of  the  torUaw 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the  elephant,  th&t  sup- 
ported the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jmtk 
built."  The  sic  Deo  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sofficieiit 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient  reason  ;  but  an 
answer  to  the  WTience  and  Why  is  no  answer  to  the  How,  which 
alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  sophisma  pigrufn,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity,  which  lifts 
up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy  and  commands  us  to  fall  down  and 
worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  ancile  of  palladium 
fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  supporters 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebufied  the  Newtonian, 
and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self-complacent  grinf  have  appealed 
to  common  sense,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 
stand  still. 

*  [The  reasoniog  here  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Idttn.  Introd  pp. 
22-8.  Schelling  says — '*  You  curiously  inquire  how  the  light,  radiated  bii^ 
from  bodies,  works  on  your  optic  nerves ;  also  how  the  image  inverted  oa 
the  retinOj  appears  in  your  soul  not  inverted  but  straight  But  again,  wfaai 
is  that  in  you  which  itself  sees  this  image  on  the  retina,  and  inquires  haw 
it  can  have  come  into  the  souL  Evidently  something  which  so  fiu*  ia  wboUy 
independent  of  the  outward  impression  and  to  which,  however,  this  impr«»- 
sioQ  is  not  unknown.  How  then  came  the  impression  to  this  region  of  your 
soul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and  independent  ai  imprea- 
siona  t  If  you  interpose  between  the  affection  of  your  nerves,  your  brain 
and  80  forth,  and  the  representation  of  an  outward  thing  ever  so  maay  in- 
tervaiing  links,  you  do  but  cheat  yourself:  for  the  passage  over  from  body 
to  soul  can  not,  according  to  your  peculiar  representatioos*"  (mode  of  per- 
ceiving)^ "  take  place  continuously,  but  only  throi^  a  leap, — whidi  yet  yoa 
propose  to  avoid"*  TransL  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  remarks  on 
the  PhikMophy  of  the  Dualists  in  Jdeen,  57. — Ed!] 

t  And  Coxcombs  ranquish  Berkeley  by  a  grin.* 

'  [Dr.  John  Brown's  Essay  oil  Satire  (which  was  published  in  toL  iL  of 
Wvburton'a  edit,  of  Pope,  and  m  vol  iil  of  Dodsley's  CoUectioo).  Pari  ii  L 
-0.| 
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im^ 


After  I  had  snccesBiTely  studied  in  the  ichootk  of 
Bedceley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  oouid  nnd  in  Aone  of 
■n  ^K|H«"g  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  zsraelf :  m 
tern  of  philosophy,  as  difierent  from  znere  histofr  and 
classification,  possible?     If  possible,  what  are  itE  neoesi 
ditiona  ?     I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  rret  c 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  pracucabue 
ment  fiir  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  ooileet.  axiii  '^ 
safy.     But  I  soon  felt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up 
this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  locm  did  I  &n^ 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequenccB  and  cleared  of  a^ 
coonstencies,  was  not  less   impracticable  than  catttra'nJi.-r 
ABBome  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  niJiil  in  intelUctu  Kft^^ 
prius  tfs  tenm,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualify ixi?  "^ 
spssriis  inteUedum*  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the 


•  ["Ota  m'oppoMra  cet  axiome,  re^  l»rmi  lea  Philosopbe*  :  q«« 
grt  du»  rSme  qui  ne  vienne  des  sens.  Mai-  il  fiwit  cxoepter  1  •'^  ' 
»  affeetioos.     J^tAi/  est  in  inUllectu.  quad  nanfuerit  'l^^^^T^/^ 

TL  pcreeptioo,  le  raisonnement,  et  quantity  ^  •^^  .^f^^^^ 
oe  si^Sirdooner.    Oela s'acoordo  asse.  avec  Totre  Antour  d#  Fessii, 
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was  understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac :  and  then  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushing  force  to  all 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,*  and  the  logical  fimctionB  cor- 
responding to  them.  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  ocool- 
siati  of  experience  ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  oherdie  une  bonne  partie  des  Id6es  dans  la  reflexion  de  I'Mprit  sor  u 
propre  nature.'' — Nouveatue  Emom  aur  VErUmdemmU  Sumain,  liv.  ii.  e.  1. 
Erdmann,  p.  223.  Leibnitz  refutes  Locke,  as  commonly  understood,  oq  his 
own  showing,  and  he  maintained  that  if  ideas  come  to  us  only  by  seosatioD 
or  reflection,  this  is  to  be  understood  of  their  actual  perceptioo,  but  that 
they  are  in  us  before  they  are  perceived  See  also  his  Jii/Uxi<m»  mtr  fJBtan 
dt  Locke — ^Art.  zlL  and  Meditationei  de  cogrdtume,  verUatef  et  ideie.  Art  ix. 
of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  works. — S.  C] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Mode,  each  consisting  of 
three  subdivisions.  See  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft}  See  too  the  judidoos 
remarks  on  Locke  and  Hume.* 

>  [Pp.  104  and  110-11,  toL  iL  Works.     Leipzig,  1888.— JUL] 

*  [lb.  pp.  12&-6.  **  The  celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  this  ooDsideratioD, 
and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  in  experi- 
ence, has  also  derived  them  from  experience ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded 
BO  inconsequently,  that  he  ventured  therewith  upon  attempts  at  cognitions, 
which  far  transcend  all  limits  of  experience.  Hume  acknowledged  that,  in 
order  to  the  hist,  these  conceptions  must  necessarily  have  their  origin  a 
priori.  But,  as  he  could  not  explain  how  it  is  that  the  imderstanding  should 
think  conceptions,  not  in  themselves  united  in  the  understandiog,  yet  as 
necessarily  united  in  the  object, — and  not  hitting  upon  this,  that  probably 
the  understanding  by  means  of  these  (d  priori)  conceptions  was  itself  the 
author  of  the  experience,  wherein  its  objects  are  found — he  was  forced  to 
derive  these  conceptions  from  experience,  that  is  to  say,  from  suljective 
necessity  arising  from  frequent  associatiou  in  experience,  erroneously  con- 
sidered to  be  objective : — I  mean  from  habit :  although  afterwards  he  acted 
very  consistently  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  with  these  conceptions 
and  the  principles  to  which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience. However  the  empirical  derivation,  on  which  both  Locke  and 
Hume  fell,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of  those  scientific  cognitions 
d  priori  which  we  possess,  namely,  pure  Mathematics  and  General  Physics, 
and  is  therefore  refuted  by  the  fsHct.^ — £d  See  also  the  whole  Section  en- 
titled, Uebergang  aur  transecendentalen  Deduction  der  KaUgorien,  pp.  18a-6w 

'"  C.] 
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tiling  of  itraw,  an  absurdity  which,  no  man  ever  did,  or  indeed 
ever  oonld,  believe)  is  formed  on  a  od^^fia  etBgoJ^i^i^astig*  and 
in^ves  the  old  mistake  of  Cum  hoc  :  ergo,  propter  hoc. 

The  term,  Philo6<^hy,  defines  itself  as  an  affectionate  seeking 
after  the  truth ;  but  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  This 
again  is  no  way  conceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate, 
that  both  are  ab  initio^  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelH- 
genee  aiid  being  are  reciprocaUy  each  other's  substrate.  I  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  a  possible  conception  (t.  e.  that  it  involved 
BO  logical  inocmsonanoe),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
tiie  scholastic  definition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  acUis  puris- 
simus  sine  tdla  potentialitate,  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Theology,  both  by  the  Pontifician  and  the  Reformed  divines. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  with  the  commentaries 
and  the  Theologia  Platonica  of  the  Ulustrious  Florentine  ;t  of 
Produs^  and  Gemistius  Pletho  ,h  and  at  a  later  period  of  the 
De  Immenso  et  Innumeralnli,\\  and  the  "  De  la  causa,  principio 
et  U9w"  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola,  who  could  boast  of  a  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  his  patrons,  and  whom 
the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  as  an  atheist  in  the  year  1600  ;  had 
all  contributed  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  wel- 
coming of  the  Cogito  quia  Sum,  et  Sum  quia  Cogito  ;  a  philos- 
ophy of  seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and 
therefore  presumptively  the  most  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behmen  ?1[     Many,  indeed, 

*  [See  liauz,  ftbi  supra,  p.  366. — EcL] 

f  [MarsiUi  Ficini  Theologia  Platonica,  scu  de  immortalitale  animorvm 
ac  atema /didUUe,    FicLnus  was  born  at  Florence,  1433,  and  died  in  1499. 

X  [Proelus  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  412,  and  died  in  485. — Ed,"] 

^  [G.  Gemistius  Pletho,  a  Constantinopolitan.  He  came  to  Florence  in 
1438.     De  PUUoniea  atqiie  Aristotelica  philosophia  differentia. — Ed'\ 

I  [De  Imnymerabilibus,  Jmmenao  et  Infigurabili,  aeu  de  Univerto  et  Mun 
dis,  Ubh  viii— S.  C. 

T.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  at  Rome  on  the  l7th  of  February,  1599 
1600.     See  note  in  The  Friend,  XL  p.  110,  for  some  account  of  the  titlet 
of  his  works.    He  particularly  mentions  Sidney  in  that  curious  work,  La 
Cena  de  la  Ceneru — Ed.] 

T  Boehm  was  born  near  Goerlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1675.    '       eib- 
meots  of  his  theology  may  be  collected  from  his  Anror* 
''On  the  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Essence."     A 

L* 
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and  gross  were  his  delusioiis  ;  and  such  as  furnish  frequent  mad 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  ig- 
norant shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself.  But  while 
we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated  from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from 
his  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  latter  defect  he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians of  his  age.  Neither  '\^'ith  books  nor  with  book-learned 
men  was  he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intelleo- 
tual  powers  were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by 
crowds  of  proselytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Behmen  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While 
I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a  contempo- 
rary writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  tnemaranda  of  my 
own,  which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  the  world  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my 
own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where  coincidence 
only  was  possible.* 

mystic  writers,  Theologia  Jf^stica  Idea  Generalior^  mentions  that  the  soo 
of  Or.  Richter,  the  minister  of  6i>erlitz,  who  wrote  and  preached  against 
Boehm  and  silenced  him  for  seven  years  by  procuring  an  order  against  him 
from  the  senate  of  the  city,  after  the  decease  of  both  the  persecutor  and 
the  persecuted,  imdertook  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  liis  father's  memorr, 
an  effective  reply  of  the  theosophist  to  a  violent  publication  against  his 
doctrine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.  But  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, on  reading  and  considering  the  books  of  our  author,  he  not  only  aban- 
doned his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  conscience  to  take  up  the  pen 
on  his  side,  against  his  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran,  and  died  in 
the  communion  of  that  church,  iu  16*24.  Ilis  most  famous  English  follower 
was  John  Pordage,  a  physician,  born  in  1625,  who  tried  to  reduce  his  theos- 
ophy  to  a  system,  declaring  him!»elf  to  have  recognized  the  truth  of  it  by 
revelations  made  to  himself.  He  published  several  works  in  favor  of 
Behmen*s  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Germany,  and  are  said  to  have  be- 
come the  standard  books  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  C] 

*  [By  "  the  following  observations"  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  those  contained 
in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  far  as  the  words  *'  William  Law,**  part  of 
whidi  are  freely  translated  from  pages  154-56  of  Schelling*s  DarUgung 
cfet  wakren  VerhdltnUus  der  Katur-philotophie  xu  der  \ferbe»9ert€n  HckU- 
•Am  Lekre,  TUmgen,  1806. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  can  not  but  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
the  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  single  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this 
boundaxy,  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
inmost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstiUed  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living<ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts  ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 

TTie  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  is  thus  taken  from  SchelUng,  ezoept 
the  last  sentenee  but  one,  and  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth. 

For  ports  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  following  sent^oe  of  the  Darlegung,  pp.  165-6. 

"  So  now  too  njay  Herr  Fichte  speak  of  these  enthusiasts  with  the  most 
heartfelt  sdwlar's  pride,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  exalts  him- 
self BO  altogether  above  them,  unless  it  is  because  he  can  write  orthographi- 
cally,  can  form  periods,  and  has  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  command; 
while  they,  according  to  their  simpKcity,  just  as  they  found  it,  so  gave  it 
utterance.  No  one,  thinks  Herr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wiser  than 
these  men,  could  leam  any  thing  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings ;  and 
BO  he  thinks  himself  much  wiser  than  they :  nevertheless  Herr  fichte 
might  give  his  whole  rhetoric,  if  in  all  his  books  put  together  he  had 
shown  the  spirit  and  heart-luUiess,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many  so- 
called  enthusiasts  discovers."    Translation. — S.  C!] 
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Need  we  then  be  sorpniBed,  that,  under  an  excitement  at  oooe  m 
strong  and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize  with 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  fiff 
deluded,  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nenrei, 
and  the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been 
plausibly  obseiyed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  at  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these  igno- 
rant Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  and  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seekt* 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  onwoithy 
of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  awful  Person,  in  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make, 
as  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  foimd  as  much  fulness  of  heart  and 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious 
and  fervid  William  Law.f 

*  [Paradise  Regained,  R  iv.  1.  325.— S.  C] 

f  [William  Law  was  born  at  King's  Cliffe,  Northamptonshire,  in  15W, 
died  April  9,  1761.  A  list  of  seventeen  religious  works  written  by  him  is 
given  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1800.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his  life  be 
adopted  '*  the  mystic  enthusiasm  of  Jacob  Behmen,"  which  tinctured  his  lat«r 
writings;  and  of  that  author's  works  he  prepared  an  English  editioo. 
(Behnien's,  Jacob,  Works,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  Author,  with 
figures  illustrating  his  principles.  Left  by  the  Rev.  William  Law,  M.A. 
London,  1764-81.     4  vols,  4to.) 

Mr.  Southey  has  the  following  passage  on  Law  in  his  Life  of  Wesley : 

"  About  this  time  Wesley  became  personally  acquainted  with  William 
Law,  a  man  whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  trea- 
tise De  Imitatiofie  Chriati,  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he  was 
prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  too  elevated  to  be  at- 
tainable ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  '  We  shall  do  well 
to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at- 
tain to  mediocrity.'  Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  is  said  that  few  books 
hare  ever  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts  as  his  Christian  Perfection 
and  his  Serious  Call :  indeed,  the  youth  who  should  read  them  without  being 
perilously  affected,  must  have  either  a  light  mind  or  an  unnsually  strong 
one.    But  Law  himself,  who  has  shaken  so  roanv  intellects,  saerifieed  his 
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The  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  toward  these  rnen^ 
has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  I  had  foreseen  or  proposed  ; 
but  to  haTe  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  mj 
literary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed* to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  a  debt,  the  copcealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of 
these  M3rstics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. They  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment^  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  were  to  afibrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter. 
If  they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day.  yet 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.     The  Ethics  of  Spinoza,*  may.  or  may  not, 

own  at  last  to  the  reveries  and  rhapsodies  of  Jacob  Behmen.  Perhaps  the 
art  of  engraTiDg  was  never  applied  to  a  more  extraorchiiarT  parpose,  nor  io 
a  more  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  noosense  of  the  German  ahce- 
maker  was  elucidated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  Law's  designs,  representing 
the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  His  own  happiness,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  by  the  change :  the  system  of  the  ascetic  is  dark  and 
cheerless ;  but  mvsticism  lives  in  a  sunshine  of  its  own.  and  dreams  of  the 
light  of  heaven ;  while  the  visions  of  the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  (*sw  of  the 
devil  produces,  rather  than  the  love  of  God."     Vol.  L  pp.  .5T-*f. 

The  fbrthooming  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  ccotains  numeroos 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  Among  these  are  two.  explainij&g  and  de- 
fending some  of  ttie  German  shoemaker's  and  his  commentator's  sense  or 
"noDsensc."— S.  C] 

•  [Ethica  ordine  ffeometrico  demonstrata.  Baradi  or  Benedict  de  Spin^/«a 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  1632,  was  the  son  of  a  Portai?ue«:  Jew; 
died  at  the  Hagae,  Feb  21,.1677. 

Cousin  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  whi'i  it 
was  laid,  against  Spinoza,  declaring  it  to  have  originated  in  pers/mal  animoa- 
ity.  as  did  a  similar  one  against  Wolf  He  affirms  that  Spin/>za*-  U\jiri» 
meana,  either  in  terms,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  auth<»r,  an  ath^rifltic^vstem, 

but  '         '    '     ™    - 

oootaining 

one 

ties  la  personne  «t  ia  doctrine  d«  oe  grand  hoomM,  et  so  mtee  tsnq^^B  a 
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be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  believe,  that  in  itse{f  and 
essentially  it  is  incompatible  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed : 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  The 
writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Koenigsberg,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigora- 
ted and  disciplined  my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanoel 
Kant  from  Reviewers  and  Frenchmen) — ^the  clearness  and  evi- 

d6couyert,  par  la  m^thode  critique  (the  method  of  Kant),  le  eotA  fbible  da 
Byst^me.**  Spinoza  must  indeed  hare  been  a  moat  elaborate  hjpoorite  if  he 
was  oonaciously  and  intentionallj  an  atheist  How  atrange  it  appears  tbat 
Christiana,  who  are  commanded  to  hope  and  believe  all  things  favorably  of 
others,  should  have  such  an  appetite  for  discovering  unbelief  and  misbelief 
even  in  those  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  godless  temper  1  It  wmild 
seem  as  if  some  men*8  faith  could  not  be  kept  alive  and  properly  exercised, 
unless,  like  the  passionate  Lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allow'd  a  carcass  to  insult  on/ 

the  vile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man's  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  NoUe's  Ap- 
peal, "of  writing  a  work  to  be  entitled  Vindicice Heterodoxte^  tive  ceUhrium 
mrortan  napadoyfiaTi^ovruv  dffensio  ;  that  is,  Vindication  of  Great  Men  un- 
justly branded ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmeu,  Benedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel 
Swedenborg." 

Still  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimate  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  ex- 
cluded or  wanted  the  true  ground  of  fuith  in  God  as  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence and  Absolute  Will,  to  whom  man  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speaks 
thus  in  The  Friend,  Ee«ay  xi.  II.  p.  470. 

"  The  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  inteUect 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  liijjhor  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself  supply, 
and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is — «nd 
from  Zeno  the  PUeatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  Schellingt, 
Okens,  and  their  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been — pantheism 
under  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the 
rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the  striving  of  the 
philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  his  own  mind." — S,  C] 


*  This  line,  from  The  Nice  Valor  or  The  Passionate  Madman  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  I  first  saw  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Murray. 


Li 


dmnce,  of  tlie  Cnaii^ae  oc  ~Jie  rii>»  liiimii     idil  L-minur  j    zur 

and  of  iiift  Reiif-jza  wtcul  "Sir  imauim  a.  2ii^  It^mm    ikik 
powwtirinn  ot  loe  x*  wjixl  ^  cuar^  umiL*     j±±ss:  uxtefL 
tusuhMiitj  wuk  ;a<ici.  I  KiL.  ytsskL  zimsa  uu  ul  nfc  oties' 
tkms  with  nihiin.Ti-itffi^  tev.in^  loiL  juar^iwiiig  mrmmnttH 
few  pftanccft  chac  r*rT;nn*d  lamrjis  "u  lOtL  atcs-  oie  -sii'iTm 


1S3S.  It  fine  *cc»aKr»ifi  n  '_*♦_  TTii-  :.TiiiiT-ur  •: 
4fr  Crd^iUtr'A  1*1*?.  jf  •■iiiciimi'i  n  ^i.  -L  TTi 
ofikr.  JffttpljJWJflitf  ^.vfoM/wir-iMtfr   or 

— Reiifi0m  ■■MvdLaui    «(r    P'n>jw>    iir    uumn    ^i  ■■  ^t.    .Tl-iA^   x   -r^i.  -r. 
FiI5». 

ImzDiZF^u.  flLm.':  ttm  :i.r3.  ir  !Li»*n>£**i<-r:i  n  .  "^in  ir^   a— fi^zi.— .  ie*-:-.7 
of  the  "Cnrr<r«iTr  "khrtT-*  !!'.**•<    ut-r  lut-oj  ii— ^'mt-ti   ■-r»-flSr*'.    rf!*r    :-ce. 
the  EiBt?  •?€  PriiHSXL  r^  i  ?'-«o-*#»rMiin  n  lu-   Tii'--fTn*»    ?     *-e:i.  ^r 
gen.  Miuac  aaci  9au*t.  -rLTa.  lie  "unt   ir  ir"—  *.-ai.ril:«-     az.  z^tti.  i. 
native  phtx,  ^amtrj  ?*!  j-ai'i    ul  J-i.  _i.  -*»*v — r   .. 

The  ibOtTvaic  aun^  j*  ^•fimaili-t   n.  Ar.    _  t    T«nv-  j   isrtbeijzjr'-  -^^ 
fipJkUeif  StAnj^am.  znz  'sua  'mc-*  Uirs  ii<r  ujn*ar. 

- 1  beC^eve  3i  arr  It^rjr  it  ;»'iUiL  "jar  iif  tn--:-  •r=«r  tt^ts  k-w^  2-r 
introdoccioB  -rf  •rtirascamrr  u-*  — 3111^111  •  jftrtm  ^^rmum.  &z  :l»  •t^*?' 
works,  a*  £ir  ^  ^Aist  jth  irnnnit^xcjirKj*  m  r  — ^i^ik'ix.-  ^itt»n,  'rzi.  ja 
LeCtera  aod  •^caer  ouasi&  m  iur  ■»  "ni^  ur-  onnncna  a  aa  ".iTi**  auc 
Kant's  Crt^"^  :c  "a**  ?-ir-*  ir-u-iii.  uui  nt  tnirr  t.  ra.  m.  ivE=i«fC=-r' -» 
00.  and  ap|MheafiiiA»  it  ':ii*t  nuati. ' — Sc 

i.  Buefa.  i.  Haapac.  i.  i:««rim.     7'-m»i«.  I*^uitf;«'?i  irr   '-M;»ra  '  -rrE-t*irfs- 

Work*.  T^r*^  1^:J^.  -  i»-  L  :    .^K     xjn#^^**fi?i«.'n.  *  ■!«««#*•  •?,   ^    :-;:-• 
red  to  generallT.  uriiiicui)!!:  "iu*   Q'^Jd»»tt    •»   !»»•  ▼•■'•4   flciit**^  '.  rx-'i— ^•- 
d«ntai  DedutikjiL '.if  'Jiat  ^hxth  siiiii«tT)m>ii*   •*    Ue  Timgrfj^.i-"  i*^   '&'-i-^    £ 
p.  isa.  *  _ 

Appereepdom  u  -jiitM^  ittsinMi  ly  I^   "Vilusi.  n.  lu^  ::-*<ii*d»   -f    '^^    ''"•• 
ical  PliiloeopfeT.  p.  1*.!. 

"  Appenepbic  -ir    !.'..m*«ajmi«ii'«L  ir  -lu*  aA-nii-'  •?    vevmume    r>ju«i<%4. 
signifiea 

1.  In  ecneral.  ihi*  kuh^^  i*»  ."»':r^tti«fflrjrjm-  «r  -ii*»  amir'  »*  --rir-i 

2.  In  partktilar   "iif*  ?-;:rr**Tir-u-.i.a.  at  ti^'TJirt'  imn  u^  auwrt   tuft 
reacnta.  •«■<  fr^<cc  lib*  :cj-*<'.«:  -»iyis  j»  •'»r;r«*i*iu>fL 

S.  j6f  y  cow  Kina  lariT  i^r  -viu'ii  -r^  JaC't  t 
c  Tbe  onpcrwialr  tfa*  aSffUL  mum.  ^  « 
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parent  contradictionB  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints  and 
insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  considered  as  consistently  l^ 
behind,  in  a  pure  analysis,  not  of  hiunan  nature  in  totOy  but  of  the 
speculative  intellect  alone.  Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection,  or  natural  consciousness: 
while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permitted  to  assume  a  higher 
ground  (the  autonomy  of  the  will)  as  a  postulate  deducible  from 
the  imconditional  command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience.  He  had 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchezy 
and  priest-ridden  superstition :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
little  inclination,  in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortones, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf*  The  expulsion  of  the  fint 
among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system, 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  confiscation  and  prohibition 
of  the  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof,  thai  the  venerable  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite  therefore  of  his  own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Nounienon,  or  Thing  in  itself 
than  his  mere  words  express  ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
confined  the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  for  the  materiale  of  our  sensations, 

at  any  time  of  our  observations.    This  is  as  subject  to  change  as  the 
obserTatioDs  themselyes ;  considered  in  itself,  it  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  sulgect. 
b.  The  iran9cendentaJ,  pure,  original,  t.  e.  the  consciousness  of  the  iden- 
tity of  ourselves,  with  all  the  variety  of  empirical  consciousness.     It 
is  that  self*consciousness,  which  generates  the  bare  idea  *  7,'  or  *  / 
think,'  as  being  the  simple  correlative  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  unity  and  necessary  connection." 
See  also  Nitsch's  General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's 
IVinciples,  a  very  clear  sunmiary,  pp.  111-113. — S.  C] 

*  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supporter  of  the  school  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679.  In  1707  he  became  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  Halle ;  was  accused  of  atheism  by  his  envious  colleagues,  was 
driven  from  his  employ  by  their  cabals  iu  17*23,  and  went  to  teach  at  Mar- 
burg, as  Professor  of  Philosophy  ;  he  was  afterwards  honorably  recalled  to 
Halle  in  1740,  and  died  at  that  town,  April  9,  1754.  From  Victor  CouBin's 
Manuel  de  rHiaUnrt  de  la  Philoiophie,  u.  178--4.— S.  C] 


lurt  (otitled  to  m,  fur  unMr ;  ud  jrat  to  My  iLis  i^miiIj.  k 
in  mmiiy  cum  fumiih  thtt  VM7  adTmntag«,  xrhich  the 
ii  inBdioMlr  aoddng  aftac.     1       oi^  doM  &ot  coasin  ia  Mjni 
bat  in  tlie  intention  cJoommn      uing,  troth  ;  autl  Uie  pbilo« 
who  oan  tut  ntter  tho  wb  ith  withont  iwnveying  li 

and  Kt  the  nnw  timo,  ]  iTrntiiig  ths  moat  malignul  p 

nma,  is  ocuatnioed  to  oj^  hinuelf  tllher  lUfihioAily  4 
oquiTocallf.     Whui  Kant  tl  >  ma  inqkruuied  to  »«'ltlc  tl 

dkpnte*  of  his  conunentat      fail  by  deelnnug  Mhat  hemt«]il,l 

how  eonld  he  decline  th«  n  ot  laaityidoiii  uiih  lesa  oOrnc^l 

than  by  aimply  replying,  "ii  mt  what  I  mid.  and  at  the  t_ 
of  neai  folir«ure,  1  have  s  tfaing  ebe,  and  more  impartsm  H 
do,  than  to  writ«  a  e  uy  on  my  own  wcrk» 

Fichte's  W  ittttfUUhre,*  or  Lore  cl'  Ului 

was  to  add  the  ke)        le  of  the  arch  ;  and  by  tomiuenciiig  « 
an  aet,  inatead  of  a  or  ttUMtamx,  F^cht^  asuTedly  g 

the,  fint  mortal  blow  to  tjpinoziain,  as  tao^ht  t'v  Spinoza  1 
■elf;  and  aapplied  the  idea  of  a  syEtem  truly  n,.:. 
of  a  metapKt/nqtie  truly  HyBteiiia.tic  (i.  «.  having  its.  spiing  a 
principle  within  itself).     But  this  fundamental  idea  he  o 
with  a  bea-ry  mass  of  mere  notions,  and  psychological  aett  ^ 
arUtrary  reflection.     Thus  bis  theory  d^;eaentod  into  a  eradbf 

■  [J.  Oottlieb  Pichts  mu  bom  on  the  19th  of  Hit,  11«S.  at  Bsaat- 
nau,  in  Upper  Tiiiiatii,  and  di«l  &t  Berlin.  vh«rt  be  had  ocenpUt  a  fto- 
f«saaf'B  dttir  in  the  rMcotlj  foanded  Universitr.  Jan.  29.  1BI&  Ha 
WUtmekaftdAn  was  fint  pablisbed  at  W^mar  in  ITM;  aft«r«»A 
in  an  enlarged  edition  at  Jeoa,  tTSB.    T.  Consii/B  JTaaiMl;  3.  STS,  ML 

— ac] 

f  Tbx  following  borltaqne  m  the  Flcbt««n  Bgwtanu  may,  pistsf^  Bi 
■miiKiig  to  the  few  who  hare  itudied  the  sretem,  sod  to  tboaa  wba  ■«  ^ 
acquainted  with  it,  may  eoorej  at  toleraUe  a  likeaees  of  neht«1i  Ussla 
■a  can  be  expected  from  u  avowed  cariotnre. 

The  Categorifsl  ImperatiTe.  or  the  annuneiatioD  of  the  new  IMoii 
Qod,  -EniENEAinA?! :  a  ^thynunbie  Ode,  by  QmiKorr  Voit  Eun^O^ 
Qrammarian,  and  Submlor  i*  Oynmatic'  *  ■ 

Stl  D*i  tie—gtrttu,  ipf  JHput, 

(Speak  Qigluh,  Friend  !>  the  Ood  Impenthut, 

Ho«  on  this  market-eron  aloud  I  cry : 

r.1.11  litMJf  11 

lla  farm  and  the  labrtanee,  the  what  and  the  wh,j, 

Ibe  wfaa  and  the  where,  and  tba  low  and  the  hi^ 

Iba  inode  and  oalBid^  li»  earth  aad  tbs  a^, 
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In  Schelling^s  Natur-PhUosophie,*  and  the  System  de$  fnnit- 


a  translation  of  his  work  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,- with  a  WMwiinir  el 
the  author — ''  few  perhaps  of  any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  ipirit- 
■tirring  influence  over  the  mindi  of  his  feUow-countrymcn.  T\t 
effort  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  tfivinitT  of  thor 
nature — to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  ODljtroe  and  raal 
life — to  teach  them  to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unrealitr,  and 
thus  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  alter  the  highest  Ideal  of  puri^,  vir- 
tue, independence,  and  self-deniaL  To  this  ennobling  enterprise  he  onwr 
crated  his  being,  ^c  Truly  indeed  has  he  been  described  by  one  ci  our 
own  country  8  brightest  ornaments,  as  a  *  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  staid- 
ing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  to  hare 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beantj  Mid  Tiriae 
in  the  groves  of  Academe.'  But  the  sublimity  of  his  intelleet  easts  no  shade 
on  the  8ofl  current  of  his  affections,  whidi  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  throai^ 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilixe,  and  adorn  it.  We  prise 
his  philosophy  deeply ;  it  is  to  us  an  inyaluable  possession,  for  it  .seems  the 
noblest  exposition  to  whidi  we  have  yet  listened,  of  human  nature  aid  S- 
Tine  truth ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
debt,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  whidi  man  can  heqncath  to 
man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  life.** 

**  In  the  first  churchyard  from  the  Oranienborg  gate  of  Berlin  stands  a 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription  : — 

Tlie  teachers  shall  shine 

As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 

As  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Hchte.  The  faithful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at  his 
feet." 

Flchte  married  a  niece  of  Klopstock.  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  be 
had  an  cnly  sod.  the  author  of  writings  oo  religious  philosophy  of  9<«n« 
interest.  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Fiebte 
exercised  over  Ids  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  anti- 
sensualistic  ditctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masculine  eAoquence. 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  authors  talent.  But  he  affirms 
that  Fichte's  theorv  finallv  shared  the  ci^mnion  destinv  of  all  svstema.  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  autburitv  in  philosophv.  Pp.  113-115. 
— S.  C] 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  Phil.  Schrift. 

I  can  not  approve  Sohelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  Xutur-Phiioi^ 
phie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  useless  paradox ;  in  the  sectood 
place,  selected  to  make  the  diflferenoe  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase  hat 
been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  which  does  not 
faidnde  the  peeulia  of  Man ;  that  is,  to  Physiology.    The  identity  of  the 
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$omdefUalen  Idealismus,*  I  fint  found  a  genial  coincidence  with 
mueh  that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance 
in  what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  have  introduced  this  statement,  as  appropriate  to  the  narrative 
nAtme  of  this  sketch ;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  the  work  which 
I  have  announced  in  a  preceding  page,  than  to  my  present  subject. 
It  woold  be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to  warn 
my  foture  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  similarity 
of  phrase,  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  the  passage 
has  been  borrowed  from  Schelling,  or  that  the  conceptions  were 
origiiially  learnt  from  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic 
lectures  of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  from  the 
same  motive  of  self-defence  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances,  indeed  all  the  main  and 
fundamental  ideas,  were  bom  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 

one  with  the  other  is  made  to  appear  as  the  result  of  the  system ;  but  for 
its  title,  t^t  is,  its  proper  or  appropriated  name,  qui  bene  diBtiriguit,  bene 
doeet—S.  T.  C. 

Fidite  speaks  thus  of  the  Natur-Philo9ophie  in  the  seeond  of  his  series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  containing  the  definition  of  the  Di- 
fine  Idea.  **  Hence  we  should  not  be  blinded  nor  led  astray  by  a  philoso- 
phy assuming  the  name  of  nalural,  which  pretends  to  excel  all  former  phi- 
kMOf^y  by  striving  to  elevate  Nature  into  absolute  being  and  into  the  place 
of  God  In  all  ages  the  theoretical  errors,  as  well  as  the  moral  corruptions 
of  humanity,  have  arisen  from  falsely  bestowing  the  name  of  life  on  that 
wbidi  in  itself  possesses  neither  absolute  nor  even  finite  being,  and  seeking 
for  life  and  its  enjoyments  in  that  which  in  itself  is  dead  Very  far  there- 
fore from  being  a  step  towards  truth,  that  philosophy  is  only  a  return  to 
old  and  already  most  widely  spread  error."     Translation  by  Mr.  Smith. — 

*  [Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  Schelling  was  bom  at  Leonberg  in  Wurtemberg 
OQ  the  27th  of  January,  1775.  He  was  Professor  at  Erlangen  in  1829 ; 
nnee  that  Ume  he  has  moved  about  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
leeturiog  at  Berlin,  where  he  holds  a  Professorship,  and  has  been  eudeavor- 
ing  to  show  the  consistency  of  his  philosophical  views  with  a  religious  The- 
ism :  how  tat  successfully  or  otherwise,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  believe,  not  so 
as  to  sileDce  the  great  body  of  objectors. 

Schellii^s  Idten  zu  einer  Fhiloiophie  der  Xatur  (Natur-PhiloBophie), 
was  first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1797  ;  a  second  edition  entirely  recast,  ap- 
peared at  Landshut,  in  1803.  The  System  det  DranueendentdUn  Idetditmut 
was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1800.  The  early  age  at  which  Schelling  put 
forth  his  profound  speculations,  displaying  so  deep  an  insight  into  former 
pfailaeophies,  and  so  much  general  Imowledge,  renders  them  one  of  the  in* 
telUetual  wonders  of  the  world — S.  C] 
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had  ever  ieen  a  nngle  page  of  the  Gennan  Philosopher ;  mad  I 
might  indeed  ajffirm  with  truth,  before  the  more  important  -woAm 
of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is 
this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied  in 
the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same  preparatoiy  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obli- 
gations to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy  of  Gunrdano 
Bruno;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquigfinn. 
avowed  that  same  afiectionate  reverence  for  the  labors  of  Bdh 
men,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.*  The  coincidence  of  ScheUing's  system  with  certain  goi- 
eral  ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  ooino- 
dence ;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.  He  needs 
give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy  ;  while  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid !  that  1  should  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  ScheUing  for  the  honors  so  une- 
quivocally his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  the  foufider  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful improver  of  the   Dynamict    System   which,    begun  by 


*  [Archdeacon  Hare  f«ys  in  regard  to  thiB  statement :  "  Schelling** 
phlet**  (in  which  this  avowal  is  contained),  "  had  appeared  eleven  years  be- 
fore ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace;  and 
Ooleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a  recent  publi- 
cation."—S.  C] 

f  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice  to  past  orcr 
in  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Saumarez.*  a  gentleman  eqiially  well 
known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasicxi  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  System  of  PhysiologT*  in 
two  volumes  wtavo,  published  1797 ;  and  in  181*2  of  '*  An  Examination  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevail**  in  one 
volume,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  physiological  and  physical  Science.* 

*  [Richard  Saumarez  was  a  native  of  Guernsey,  and  became  Suigeon  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  London.  He  published  A  Diutrtation  on  the  Vni- 
verte  in  peneraf,  and  on  the  proces9ion  of  the  Element*  in  particulmr.  Land 
1796,  8vo. — A  new  System  of  Physiolc^*,  comprehending  the  Laws  by 
which  animateil  beings  in  general,  and  the  human  species  in  particular,  are 
govemtHl  in  their  several  states  of  health  and  disease.  Lond.  1798,  2  vola. 
8vo. — Principles  and  Ends  of  Pliilosophy.  1811,  8vo. — Principles  of  Physi- 
ological and  Physical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  for  which  animated 
beings  were  create  Lond.  181*2,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  1813,  8vo. — Observations  on  Qeneratioo  and 
the  Principles  of  Life.     Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.  IL  p.  242.     1 799.— S.  C.J 
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Bniso,  was   re-introduced  (in  a  more  phikflophical  fonn,  juid 
freed  fiom  aU  its  impniities  and  visionary  accompaniments)  by 
Kant ;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary  growth  of  his 
own  system.      Kant's  followers,   however,  on  whom  (for  the 
greater  part)  their  master's  cloak  had  fallen  withoot,  or  with  a 
very  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  d3^namic  ideas, 
only  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.     With  exception  of 
one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can  not  be  withheld  from 
Fichte,  to  Schelling  we  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  impor* 
taut  vietories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.     To  me  it  will  be 
happiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  raooeed  in  lenderinr  the 
system  itself  intelligible  to  my  oooatr^'meB,  and  in  the  applieatioii 
of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  par- 
poses.     Whether  a  work  is  the  ofi^iring  of  a  man's  own  wfdii. 

The  bitter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  ityle  or  imn^csMnt ; 
and  there  is  a  greater  neeewitv  of  (li&tingotfhing  tL«  princapl««  *.i  tt*«  v^ 
tbor*8  pbiloBophy  from  hi*  eoDJectures  or^w«rmng  coI<*r,  th«  atcyitpb«ryi 
mutter,  oometa,  Ac.  which,  -whether  just  or  erroneout  are  \rr  nr-  SMxai  d*- 
ecsaary  oooMquences  of  that  philosophy.     Yet  eren  in  this  i^spartzii^sxt  «f 
this  Tolame,  which  I  regard  as  oomparadvelv  the  inferior  vr/rk.  tZ^  r<aM»- 
ing9  bj  which  Mr.  Saumarez  iuvalidatea  the  immanence  of  an  iutxj£>:  y/wtz 
in  an  J  finite  substance  are  the  ofi&prin^  (A  no  vmixnfjti  tlIzA  :  and  tLe  ex- 
periment on  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  placAible  aad  LJzl^j  m- 
8r«niouflw     But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  hfAh  to  the  fcnok  and  V;  t^ 
writer  a  high  and  honorable  name  with  p^^terity.  oodbsI*  in  tbe  KdWrK 
force  of  reasoning,  and  the  c<>pi<ru>»n*rs<>  of  inducti'^A.  with  Tla«i.  L^  utf  m- 
sailed,  and  (in  my  opinion)  subverted  the  trranny  of  the  TL^^Ati^-.  «r-4t^f: 
in  physiology ;  established  not  only  tbv  exi?t*rn<>e  <.'{  ficjJ  f:^-..*^.  v.r  v.-s.' 
necessitv  and  eflBciencv  in  •verv  svrt^m  thit  merits  th*r  naiz.^  '.f  ^i'-.t^rju- 
ical;  and,  sabstitnting  hfe  and  progr«ftsive  pr/ver  1f^  tb^  vjut^ao^^ry 
inert  joree,  has  a  right  to  be  known  and  remfinbercd  ac  the  fird  iL^iaLnniMr 
of  the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.     The  author'*  rjrwi.  as  2kr  »  v^ 
cems  himself,  are  unborrowed  and  oomplet^ly  hii  own.  ac  i^  r^jr-M^r-  y*^ 
sessed,  nor  do  his  writins^  diiicover.  the  leact  afirjuaintanA^  wjt£.  u«^  ■%  "Ua 
of  Kant,  in  which  the  gfrms  f»f  the  pLiki^/phy  «:xi-*  .  ar**:  L^i  -  ,'.-^l^^  "w* 
published  many  years  before  the  full  deTiri-^paj^it  *.'f  th***:  g^rc.  '.j  ■v.-v*-.! 
ling.     Mr.  Saumarez  s  deteotif/n  of  ih«:  Bmuyvtiisui  ftv<Vif-  «a»  v^  -;«.*.  '^ 
ordinary  service  at  the  time;  and  I  scaj-c^ly  reicem^y-r  in  v:y  w^rjc    r.  ibt 
subject  a  ccmfutation  so  thf»rf 'uarlily  satiefisct/^ry.     It  is  •'jfE*i*ir-*.  a*  *-'-•«  '^^^s* 
to  have  stated  the  &ct ;  as  in  the  pr«-faoe  U*  the  woric,  wLi/ 1.  J  ta- t  t^r^^Of 
announced  oo  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibit*^  in  detail  th^  n^rrt*  A  u^  wnfcw, 
and  genuine  philosopher,  who   nee«l*rd  only   have  takeb   L.*    Pr^MiaXjrAs 
•omewhat  deeper  and  wider  Uj  have  supersede*!  a  MiMdcrahk  fmrt'jt  mj 
labors 

VOL.  in.  M 
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and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discoYered  by  thon 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coin- 
cides with,  the  doctrines  of  my  Grerman  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary, be  wholly  attributed  to  him  :  providedi  that  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all 
times  make  with  truth  as  designating  citations  or  thoughts  actu- 
ally derived  from  him  ;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  afler  this  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superfluous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  as 
an  migenerouB  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  I  have  not 
indeed  {eheu  !  res  angusta  domi  !)  been  hitherto  able  to  procme 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  Ist  volume  of  his  collected 
Tracts,*  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;  to  which, 
however,  1  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte,t  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  afibrded  to  an  an- 
tithesis) displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  fiom 
whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  lb 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  imderstood."t 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita- 
tions, which  as  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use,  may  con- 

♦  [F.  W.  J.  Schelling's  Phiiotophitche  Schrifteti,  Erster  Band,  (Firrt 
Tolume.)    landshut,  1809. — S.  C] 

t  [This  is  the  DarUgunt;  referred  to  in  a  previous  note.  The  mntnal 
censures  of  Fichte  and  SchcUing,  and  their  quarrels  about  Nature  and 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  iu  the  bright  current  of  their 
writings. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  great  metaphysical  sublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fichte's  Bestimmung  den  Meiischen,  especially  the  passage  beginning  In 
Jedem  Mometite  ihrer  Dauer  ist  Katur  rin  zusaminenhdngend^t  Gauxe,  and 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Das  Princip  der  Thatigheit,  p  11. 
Very  imaginative  is  the  grand  glimpse  these  passages  give  of  the  interooD- 
nected  movements  of  the  universe,  presenting  to  the  mind  universality  in 
miity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite. — S.  C] 

X  [Milton's  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelatv.  Book 
ii  chap,  i.— a  0.] 


tnbota  10  tlie  reader's  unnaemiRLC.  aa-  x  ^nbmzsrT  lenir*  i.  js^ 
moB : — "  Dolet  imiki  qmdem  deinins  vtcerTinian  ^.wscanii  sumra 
jam  homines  adeo  aae^  prasertkn  qm  Ck/nxMsam^  w  ^jrrfkefnnAr 
et  Ugpre  nisi  quod  ad  dekctatianeigm  pscit,  smadi^/eanL  «J&  tnde 
et  discijdina  teweriares  €t  pkdatopmiz  rpax  /oan  jkrs  prBrmam 
etiaim  a  doetis  neghstrntur.  Qncd  qvidtan  m  iimmn§m>  mtar- 
arum,  nisi  maiwre  ee/rrisitmr.  tam  maxmmm  nau:i  tMcmmmnamn 
daiilj  quam  dedit  lariaries  cl*m.  P^mmaa  ^^a  imriaanfa  4C 
fateor  :  sed  minus  foceat  ttsmem.  ^sam  ulit  mM-ana  2 
pmdcntim  Uierammy  si  i&i&oae^zsrsr,  nspienotK  nrattuqme 
mortales  misere  circu/miut:r>^i.  Smxnrue:  i^aur  sr  -jorncrfr 
kaud  iia  mulio  post,  pm  nucyszjuz  ieadi  ttixcrz  '^uortir^  i-cvta- 
tfix  ilia  eoannuMUrhoqpeBSi^  nj^-r  'znauFa  nr'Zvi  iinvc#f.  jmsf^is 
tirtutem  maseulam^  prodis'ztif.'n,  wmm  'jlh^d/jt  ''^ 

A  too  prophetic  remark,  wrtrrh,  slsl^  beiaL  zl  -rnriTrntinr  inm.  "ne 
year  1660,  to  the  pmesc.  1*1-S  B7  jKrauzstL  pr^itiL^rui,.  ~t^- 
nsuB  meanfl  self-eomplafeii!:  rrrcuziTiL  «enfie  t&  irouKri  ~ii  ^g?jKarM 
and  phikaophic  rea^ozi. 

Est  medhts  ardo,  ee  r^lut  iq^Mt^ri.!.  i^j^^/zr.r-jffn  ruT^lisn.  i/ijuf- 
cium,  et  comrnadomm  ndiu  hismtinu.  !u:n.  "^z/n^h  \^,  pr^.Tmiarh 
magnitudinem  patent ium  K/nt/n,  'wrmni^mmh.  %r.  a:  iudLiait. 
major  annoma  est.  Sedulun^  ^sAf.  m^Jm  i^fw^gr*.  MiqwL.  issn^egr* 
labori,  et  imagine  pnaieatis  *t  oxtfifs&ae  'jignr'!  ^tgnrnsa^r^ 
partes  captus,  dum  exemtanrj'^fyn  ^w.  %.fwn.  twj  wr»  vt  5frT*aijw« 
rebus  pollent,  pro  naturi  €t  ffuiizfnO£*ii,fv.  i'Ai*Jw&  a^^^^"*^  uvrb^ 
piunl.\ 

"  As  therefore  phT^cians  ar?  siAiy  "U^ua  irasfi  *i  jsxr^,  mr.tt 
methods  of  cminff  a*  tbeniJeLTes  'watrw  Vi  oe  tas  izTjSXCL  i3«l  i«iiie 
oYermled  by  the  patient*  impann™^  ar»  rasa,  w  ^  "ant 
they  can :  in  like  sort,  coii&ieritiff  'in'rw  •iu*  -ast  *sj5i.  fiianit 


•  [From  •'Symoo  Grjaaos"*  pr^?n:i.t:r:iVc.  ^-z  -dw  •amnii  •^*i«'  ^r"rf3.*< 
to  Ficim^B  trandati^xi  of  Pa:.-,  pnhtiac*^:  ir.  l^b^si.  15*1"  "^^  "^ 
Friend,  Emit  ffi.  IL  p.  3-^.  -rt-^r-tii*.  -ii.*  «n«  :,«««r  ^  rvr^-  ^ 
the  original  » I  leam  it^^  •i-^  i>iiv.r  *  r:.:^^  ia  tlutt  fi**.  r«'«^  *^*»^ 
for  defeciationem. — S.  C]  ,    ^^ 

f  [BanAiT-s  ^ryfl*/*.  Ub.  i  I>?T'I«i.  I'.-V:.   liar,.  oTi    '^-^-^  ^^JT* 

omissions.     The  orieinaL  aft^  ^i.*^'^^  ^'-^^  ^^  ^  "'^'^  "T 


pieniia  partrt.  t«gere  Kie^kr«  !».-.•«  =^2^       ^^^Tlt^ 


t7<  wd  aheue  wiiim  pro  wirhUe  tU ;  wel  mm  H»nA0m 


tliu  prewnt  ag«,  fiill  of  tongue  uid  weak  of  bnm,  1 
maid  {if  our  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  atnm 
That  WKJ  ve  would  be  ooateutad  to  prove  oor  tlw 
bwiig  the  vane  in  itself  is  xotwithitandiiig  now  hj 
aoaaaaa.  imbta&^  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  fanokad.'^ 

If  tbii  feu  mold  be  ntionaUf  entertained  in  the 
sg«  of  Hooksi,  under  the  then  lobuit  diidpUne  vt  ttte 
logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  pieaant  tim« 
ioasty  andienoe  for  abatnueet  themea,  and  tmtha  that  eau 
be  eomnmnioated  nor  reoeived  withont  efibrt  of  tlum^t,  ■■ 
~  H  patience  of  attention. 

"  CIm  An  aon  «rro  al  ealooUr  d«'  poati, 
Par  cb'  Annina  Stella  a  noi  predomiiii, 
El  Bonaro  ifl  Outtiia  d  lian  ooDgiantL 
n  t<Dipo  d'Apaltio  [hh  noa  ai  aommi : 
Ohe  M  allora  un  kA  hnom  Mmbrava  infAafaw^ 
]mi#  Aauii  a!  miei  di  niifrnbr*"  humuoi  Ti 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

Ih  tlie  pre««£Qg  ehiptsr  Hr.  0.  tpetkt  of  Schdling'a  pliikaoii^  "V^. 
bad  hit  «itire  mpprobKtion,  utd  bad  b«eu  adapted  bj  him  in  ita  wMa  W 
t«nU  Yet  it  is  oertun  that,  noon  after  the  oompositioa  of  the  H  L,  te  llT 
came  djiiatiified  vitb  the  ijeteai,  oonsidered  as  a  fuadameotal  and  whoMp 
hensTe  idieme,  intended  to  exhlUt  the  relations  o[  Qod  to  the  World  Mil 
Mao.  He  otjeeCed  to  it  as  euentially  pantheistic,  though  the  antbarkik 
podtirely  <£«elaimed  thii  reproach,  and  made  great  eObrta  to  frae  tA  q^ 
tern  tnxa  Uie  ^pearanoe  of  deaerriDg  it.  To  Mr.  O.  howerer,  it  aj^pMli^ 
Bi  origvudlj'  aet  fortli.  to  labor  under  deep  deficiencies — to  be  T»iliiel^  h 
omutent  with  a  belief  in  Qod,  aa  Himself  Moral  and  Intdligcnl — aaha> 
;rood  and  abore  the  world — u  the  Supreme  Mind  to  which  the  humn  t^tt 
Owea  hcanageand  fealty — inoonsiitent  with  an j' just  view  and  de(p  aMaaaC 
ths  m«Bl  and  spiritual  being  of  man.  The  imposing  graodeor  cj  thai  nU< 
losopbj,  beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowneu  into  whidi  it  ahrinka  Ol  a 
nearer  view,  are  thni  set  SorOx  b;  Oousin  in  his  dear  treodumt  at^la  "  la 
philoaophie  de  Sehelling  se  reoommande  par  I'originaliti  de  am  pout  da 
Toe,  la  profbodnr  dn  travail,  la  <iooB6queiioe  dea  parties,  at  llnuMoat  poc 
tta  d«>  ^>pliaationa.    EQerallieinneaenleidJe  tons  leatitreadelanatata 

*  [Si^itlj  alterwl,  willi  ooiisaioiia,  ttom  Hooker'a  EwIm.  Polity,  &  i,  a 
TttL  a  S^-Sl  0.] 

ti8atir«d[£UM(irAMa,[toin.LpLS4.    Za  Jr>u>«^SaLi.l.I<U-&a] 
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I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he,  at  any  time,  altered  or  set  aiide  the 
doctrine  of  Schelling  put  forth  in  the  present  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  mutual  relations ;  or  indeed  that  he  disoorered  aoj 
positive  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  truth  in  such  parts  of  his  ay*- 
tem  as  are  adopted  in  the  Biographia  literaria,  and  which  he  believed  him- 
aelf  in  the  main  to  have  anticipated.^ 

^  [It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  this  paragraph 
with  the  preceding  remark,  that  Coleridge  finally  regarded  the  system  of 
Schelling  as  "  essentially  pantheistic."'  The  doctrine  of  Schelling  put  forth 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria  on  the  "  mutual  relations  of  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man"  is,  that  there  is  aboriginally  an  identity  of  substance  betwe<9i 
them,  and  that  both  are  merely  different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
Essence  or  Being.  According  to  this  system — commonly  called  the  System 
of  Identity — that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  other  aspect 
is  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  power  and  prerogative  of  the  philosophic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spontaneous  or  common,  consciousness,  to  see  this 
identity,  and  thus  to  reduce  buck  all  the  manifoldness  both  in  the  aphn^s 
of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  absolute  and  primary  unity  whence  it  aU  ema- 
nated and  which  it  all  is — to  the  One  Substance,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Spinoza ;  to  the  Absolute  Subject-Object,  iu  the  phraseology  of  Schelling ; 
to  the  Absolute  Conception,  in  the  phraseolo^-  of  HegeL 

Now  we  see  not  on  what  |x>S8ible  ground  Schelling  can  be  charged  with 
Pantheism,  if  not  on  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  original  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object  It  certainly  is  the  ground  on  which  both  his  and  Uegels 
systems  are  now  generally  regarded  as  pantheistic,  and  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  the  later  CJerman  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  toto  gtnere. 
Kant  left  the  Subject  and  Object  apart  from  each  other,  [coutemplatiog 
them  back  of  consciousness  i.  ^.,]  and  it  is  the  standing  objection  of  Uie  svs- 
tem  of  Identity  to  the  Critical  philosophy,  that  it  does  not  reduce  all  things 
to  tliat  unity  which  Reason  and  Science  are  constantly  seeking  for,  while  it 
is  the  constant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  all 
^hings  to  the  merely  speculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  for 
the  good  reason  that  there  is  no  such  unit.  In  other  words,  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  pantheist  affirming  a  single  sul^stance  of  which  both  God  and  the 
World  (8<^)-calletl)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  the  Dogmatism  of  the 
theist  affirming  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  who  creates  the  world 
out  of  nothing— thus  affirming  a  primary  and  a  secondary  substance,  the 
latter  immanent  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  emaneut  from  it,  nor 
identical  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  the  one 
universal  substance,  and  only  denies  division  or  literal  duality.  But  a  mere 
distinction  in  one  and  the  same  Essence  does  not  constitute  another  Being. 
To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Cliristian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — the  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  in  the  one  single  Rssence  of  the  G<xlhead  do'not  consti- 
tute three  Beings.  The  distinctions  are  consubstantial,  and  are  in  one  sub- 
stance only.    If  therefore  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  World  is 
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£i  Om  TakAe  TwSk  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  «  The  metaphysical  disqm- 
ntion  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  is  unform- 
ed aid  immatiire ; — ^it  contains  the  fragments  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully 
tiioqgfct  out  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
Ibmid  my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  they  are  withid.  The 
circle  is  completing ;  the  idea  is  coming  round  to,  and  to  be,  the  common 
tense.*  YL  p.  520. 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  his  reflections  on  philosophical 
•objeets,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  Schelling,  will  perhaps 
be  derived  firom  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  Philotophische 
BtkrifUn^  whieh  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
O.] 


not  metapl^sically  real  and  groimded  in  a  duality  of  Essence — ^if  the  dis- 
tinction  is  not  aXko  kcu  akXo  and  not  merely  aXXo^  kcu  aXh>c — it  is  no  snoh 
ifistinction  as  Theism  affirms,  and  Religion  must  affirm,  between  the  Creator 
and  Creaticxi.  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  self-consciousness  of  Gk>d 
and  that  of  man  should  be  totally  diverse  from  each  other  (and  they  must 
be  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  relations  and  affections  of  Religion)  if  the 
•{uritoal  essence  which  underlies  each,  when  traced  to  its  lowest  metaphysi- 
eal  grovnd,  is  one  and  identically  the  same. 

We  are  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  objeetive,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  identity  of  substance  be- 
tween it  and  the  subjective  intelligence,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  asBimied  that  the  mystery  of  knowing  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  shown 
that  all  conacioosness  is  in  reality  self-consciousness.  How  the  problem 
will  ultimately  be  solved,  and  how  much  Coleridge  and  Schelling  have  con- 
tribnted  towards  the  true  solution,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  to  us 
Terj  plain  that  neither  of  these  minds  ultimately  rested  in  the  doctrine  of 
Identity  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  theory  of  perception.  At  any 
rale,  all  sodi  teaching  of  Coleridge  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  the  highest 
form  of  Reason,  and  that  no  merely  speculative  decisions  can  set  aside  those 
of  OofueUnee,  are  in  the  very  vein  and  spirit  of  the  Critical  philosophy, 
and  a  protest  against  a  theory  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  lines  and  im- 
mutable distinctions  of  Theism.  Such  teaching  could  not  have  come  firom 
a  mind  induded  in  the  slowly-evolving  and  blindly-groping  processes  of  the 
philoaophj  of  Identity. — Am.  JSd.] 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  OHAPTEE  OF  DIGKBSSION  AND  ANECDOTES,  AS  AN  INTE&LI7DB  PES- 
CEDING  THAT  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  GENESIS  OP  THE  IBCAGINATION 
OR  PLASTIC  POWER— ON   PEDANTRY  AND   PEDANTIC   EXPRESSIONS 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  PUBLIOATIOlf VARIOUS 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  AUTHOR's  LITERARY  LIFE,  AND  THE  FROORE88 
OF  mS  OPINIONS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

"  EsEMPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  I !  I  constructed  it  myself 
from  the  Greek  words,  elg  ir  nhitretp,  to  shape  into  one  ;*  be- 
cause, having  to  convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imagination. 
"But  this  is  pedantry!"  Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  em* 
ployed  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precision, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity 
with  technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory  ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea 
should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant,  sujf,  oi  tJiea  Sinensis  theoxydo 

♦  [Tat  das  Band  die  lebendige  In-Eins-Bildimg  de9  Einen  mit  dan  VieUn. 
If  the  bond  is  the  Uving  formalion-into-one  of  the  one  with  the  nianj.  Dar- 
legung,  pp.  61-2.  Schelling  also  talks  of  the  absolute,  perfect  In-Eim-Bil- 
dung  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  toward  the  end  of  his  VorUtungem  uber  die 
Methode  dei  Academischen  Studium—^.  813.— a  C] 
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of  hydrogen  saturated  with  caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and 
in  truth  somewhat  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lohby,  both  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yet 
the  odor  from  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-looking 
fi>lios  and  quartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  from  the 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  betray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate^he  fox  brush  of  learned 
vanity,  than  the  mns  culotterie  of  a  contemptuous  ignorance, 
that  assumes  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer 
at  the  pompous  incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  student's 
attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  whi^h  alone  form  the  vo- 
cabulary of  common  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia  ;)*  or  to  introduce  new 
terms,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
thought  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning ;  a  far  more  difHcult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  term  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  from 
our  elder  classics  the  word  sensuous  ;  because  tensiwX  is  not  at 
present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dw- 
tinction ;  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson, 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

*  [Enyunus  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  was  published 
Lood  1794-6,  2  vols.  4to.  There  was  another  edition  in  4  vols.  8vo.  b 
1801.— S.  0.1 
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or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  intuition,  used  ■ometimei 
subjectively,  eometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use  the  wuard, 
thought ;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  ai  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  our  reflection  ;  and  we  do  this  without 
confusion  or  obscurity.  The  very  words,  objective  and  su^'ecttw^ 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  ventured 
to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently  by 
any  more  familiar  terms  distinguish  the  percipere  from  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  have  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms,  the 
reason,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  tht 
Kevolution. 


both  life,  and  sense, 


Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 
ReaMMi  receives,  and  reasixi  is  her  6etfi^, 
Discursive  or  intuitive :  discourse* 
Is  oft  est  yours,  the  hitter  most  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same.f 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance, nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  in- 
dispensable condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  distinction 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  ;t  if  even  in  a  biography  of 
my  own  literar)'  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  imfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  manu- 
script. I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering 
that,  which  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive 
for  forgetting.  This  eflusion  might  have  been  spared  ;  but  I 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less  austere 

•  But  for  sundry  notes  on  Shakspeare,  and  other  pieces  which  have 
fidlen  in  my  way,  I  should  have  deemed  it  imnecessary  to  observe,  that  dit- 
oourte  here,  or  elsewhere  does  not  mean  what  we  now  caU  discoursing ;  bat 
the  discursioQ  of  the  mind,  the  processes  of  generah'xation  and  subsumptioD, 
of  deduction  and  conclusion.  Thus,  Philosophy  has  hitherto  been  diaeur- 
rive ;  while  Geometry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive. 

t  [Paradise  Lost    Book  v.  L  485.— S.  C] 

%  [Mr.  Cioleridge  here  refers  to  The  Friend  as  it  first  came  out  in  the 
North  of  Ebgland,  in  1809-10.  See  the  Biog.  Supplement  at  the  end  of 
thk  Tolam«.— a  C] 
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hifl  address.  He  might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottk 
for  aught  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reTeTen<»  tbs 
peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  than  in  concrctis.  Of  course  The 
Friend  'v^'as  regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the 
eighteenth  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subaeiip- 
tion  was  to  be  paid.  And  lo  !  just  at  this  time  I  receiTed  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my  paunphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work  I  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  numbers  of  which,  however,  his  Lordship  'was  pleasdl 
to  pretain,  robably  for  the  culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniencsi 
of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  finon 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thonghtt 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  inditiereut,  whether  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government :  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  lalwring  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  :  to  have  spout  every  shilling  that 
could  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had  Ikvu  furnished, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purjx^se  of  consulting  them 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  tlie  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  tlie  like,  all  at  least  lirteen  jx^r  crni. 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paiil  :  and  then  atter  all  to 
give  thirty  ;vr  ce?it.  not  of  the  net  protils.  but  of  the  gross  resulu 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  bt-oks  shelf  or 
warehouse-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over 
the  comiter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  thorn  :  and  this  too  copy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophioal  or  scien- 
tific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  oif.  All 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one.  to  which  the 
prodijcts  of  industr)-  in  no  other  nuxlo  o{  exertion  are  subjtvt. 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  bettor,  than  to  atiompt  in  any  way 
to  imite  the  functions  of  author  and  publislur.  Rut  the  most 
pnident  mode  is  to  sell  the  '^opyrijrht.  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  tr;Llo  will  oiler.  By  few  onlv  can 
a  large  remuneration  he  exjx^ctt^  :  but  tll'iy  }Hninds  and  ease  oi 
mind  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  li*torar>"  man.  than  the 
chance  of  tive  hundred  wih  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
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have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none  of  them  wU; 
they  have  been  Bent  back  from  London  long  ago  ;  and  this  X3  3s. 
is  for  the  cellaridge,  or  warehouse-room  in  our  book-cellar.**  The 
work  was  in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  oeUar  of 
the  publisher's  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
with  great  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  than 
equal   suflerer  for   it,   at   the   very  outset  of  my  kuthorship.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  ia- 
auspicious  hour  I  lefl  the  friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  CoDege,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  aU  might  know  the  truths  and  that 
the  truth  might  make  us  free  /f     In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  wa»  to  be  published 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed,   and    price    only  four-pence.      Accordingly  witli    a  flanung 
prospectus, — "  Knowledge  is  Foircr."  **  To  cr>'  the  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
North,  from   Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  tlie  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 
an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.     For  1  was 
at  that  time  and  long  afler,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  ad  nor- 
mam  Platonis)  m  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  Psilanthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe 
our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
0  !  never  can  I  remember  those  days  Mnth  either  shame  or  regret. 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.     My  opinions  were 
indeed  in  many  and  most  important  points  erroneous  ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.     Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  cheap  to 
me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 

♦  [See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical  Supplement — S.  C] 

f  [Michaelmas  Term,  1794.  was  thelaathe  kept  at  Cambridge.     The  first 

Dumber  of  The  Watchman  appeared  March  1,  1796.     See  Biog.Sup. — S.C] 
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of  liaTing  been  aetnated  by  Tanity  ;  for  in  tbe  expansion  of  my 
enthmiaan  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  conmienced  at  Binningham;*  and  my  first 
attaek  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
bieadtfa,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundery 
poker.  O  that  face  !  a  face  xaj*  e/i(paaip  !  I  have  it  before  me 
-at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nites- 
oent,  cot  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gnnpowder  eye-brows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  afler-math  from 
a  last  week's  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  sappose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — ^the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  wmle  the  countenance 
Imnk,  daik,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me'  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron !  But  he  was  one  of  the 
thorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  oue  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Revelations,  that  spake  as  a 
dragon,  A  pei^on,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of  reconmiendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hums  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ;  and  I  commen- 
ced an  harangue  of  hklf  an  hour  to  Phileleutheros,  the  taUow- 
chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
quence, firom  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  firom  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  I  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  finish- 
ing the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori- 
ous state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 


Such  (klights 


As  float  to  earth,  permitted  viBitants  1 
When  in  some  hour  of  soleom  jubilee 


•  fniii  tour  was  made  in  January,  1796.    See  Biog.  Sapr-S.  C] 
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Th«  masfiiTe  gatea  of  ParadiBe  are  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  forth  oome  in  fragmenU  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odors  snatched  from  beds  of  amaranth. 
And  they,  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gales  1* 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant  and  pnuie- 
worthy  patience,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  complain- 
ing of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  with  him.  ''  And  what,  Sir,''  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  •'  might  the  cost  be  ?"  *'  Only  four-pence,"  — (O  !  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence !) — 
"only  four-pence,  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  pubUshed  on  ererj 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money  ?" — "  Thirty-two  pages,  Sir  I  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  imd  two  pages  ?  Bless  me  I  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  erer 
reads.  Sir  !  all  the  year  round.  1  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Brimmiagem,  Sir  I  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  but  as  to  this, — no  ofience,  I  hope,  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  be 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  mc  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.  1  pre- 
sented ray  prospectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hiunmed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crusted  it  "within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then  most  deliberately  •and  significantly  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other  ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  '*  over-run  ^ith  these 
articles  !"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house.    And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  ray  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  1  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 

•  [Religions  Musings.     Poet.  Worka,  VIL  pp.  80,  81.— &  a] 
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dined  iritli  the  tndeBman  who  had  introdooed  me  to  him.  Af^er 
dimm  he  importimed  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  aad  two  or 
three  other  iUmminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  be- 
eeme  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  erening  with  a  minister  and 
Ui  fiieods,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice 
in  my  lile^ime,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  (ho- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal- 
fy  mild,  and  seeing  too  that  it,  was  of  a  yellow  color, — not  for- 
getting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in 
Miying,  '*  No,"  and  in  abstaining  £rom  what  the  people  about  me 
were  doing, — ^I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the 
hiAo  with  salt.  I  was  soon  howeyer  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
eonseqpienoe  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in  my  eyes, 
iHiieh,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  I  knew, 
hare  been  the  efiect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming  my- 
self reeoreied,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk 
and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  aU  the  symptoms  again,  and,  I  had 
seaioely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-room,  and  opened  a  small 
paoqnet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  back  cm  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than^eep. 
Fortonately  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
oonfased  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  white-washing,  deathy 
pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  afler  another  there  dropped  in  the 
diflfeient  gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
As  the  pmson  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length 
awoke  finom  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  eonversation,  with  "Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Cdeiidge  ?'*  <*  Sir  !"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far 
from  eonvinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  known  to  have 
visited  Birmingham,  and  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  all 
then  met,  produced  an  involuntary  and  general  burst  of  langh- 
ter ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so  many  deligfatfid  hours. 


aaa  biographia  literaria., 

as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  tifl 
early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  bo  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party,  have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained 
with  such  animation,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  informatioB. 
and  enlivened  \^-ith  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  af 
terwards  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with 
mv  scheme  :  assured  me  in  the  most  Ixiendlv  and  vet  most  flat- 
tering  expressions,  that  neither  was  the  employment  fit  lor  me. 
nor  I  tit  tor  the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  determined  on  peraeTer- 
ing  in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pio- 
cure  suhscribers.  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations in  person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and.  that  failing,  the 
same  kind  exertions  in  mv  behalf.  I  met  M-ith  at  Manchester. 
Derby.  Nottingham,  Sheffield. — indeed,  at  every  place  in  which 
I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  oAen  recall  with  aflectionate  pleasure 
the  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me.  a 
pedect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
among  my  friends.  They  'will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of 
The  Friexd.* 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  "with  nearlv  a  thousand 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  W'atch34ax  ;  yet  more  than 
half  con\-iuced.  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
scheme.  But  for  this  ver\'  reason  I  persevered  in  it  ;  for  I  i*"as 
at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  tear  of 
being  influenced  by  sollish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  con- 
duct to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  mv  feelings,  that  the  coutrar\'  was  the  dictate  of  dutv 
Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  'been  seen 
before,  and  which,  I  have  been  informed,  for  I  did  not  see  them 
myself  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lotterj*  pufis.  But  alas ! 
the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an 
essay  against  fast-days,  with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a 
text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  die  near  five  hundred  of  my 

*  [Emavs  V.aod  VL.  II.  pp  187-207.    See  also  Ebmv  XVL,  IL  pp^  SOO- 
aoi.— ii.  d] 
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■nibiciiben  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  Allowing  nnmbers  I  made 
muameB  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgusted 
by  fhdr  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with 
FxiBOCsk  jpsilosqphy  ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  home ;  instead  of  abusing  the  government  and 
the-Axiffawrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I 
krrelled  my  attacks  at  "modem  patriotism,*'  and  even  ventured 
to  deelaie  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  ministers 
migiit  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  caU  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  fireedom, 
ae'fiur  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  sabjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  "» pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
Jar  them.*'  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na- 
tional edocaticm  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel  were  the 
'indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  I  had  the  morti- 
ficaticm— (but  why  should  I  say  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
little  £>r  any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?)— -of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
in  sundry  old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.     But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as 
Tendered  that  little  worth  nothing  ;  and  I  should  have  been  in- 
evitably thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,*  who  attached  himself  to  me  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  nnoonquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  firiend  firaoa  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yet 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  tru^  character  and  impo- 
tence of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

*  [Jbtiah  Wade.    See  the  Biographieal  Supplement^  where  this  geoUe- 
man  k  again  spoken  ol — S.  C] 
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ciples  which  I  held  in  abhorrence — (for  it  was  part  of  my  piy 
litical  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individusi  hf 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve- 
hement Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti-Jmoobin, 
I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,*  and  provided  for  my  aeanty 
maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.f  I 
saw  plainly,  that  literature  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  conld 
expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  fix>m  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  were  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the  three  prominent  par- 
ties, the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
salable nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness ;  **  La,  Sir  I"  (replied 
poor  Nanny)  "  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology  ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  Essay  on  Man4  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first-bom. 
Li  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  friendship 
had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  residence, t 

*  [In  January,  1797.-— S.  C] 

t  [Tlie  Morning  Post.  See  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical 
Supplement. — S.  C] 

X  [Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  iirs  Duty,  and  iim  Expectations,  in 
two  parts,  8vo.  published  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  Bon  of  the  Vicar  (»f  Annley, 
near  Leeds,  was  born  on  the  80th  of  August,  1706,  died  at  Bath  in  1767.— 
S.  C] 

g  [The  late  Thomas  Poole — "  a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now  in  his  harvest 
field,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Rickmans  and  Ri- 
cardos  of  the  age ;  at  another  time  with  Davy».  Wollaston,  and  the  Wedg- 
wo^kIs;  now  with  Wordsworth,  Southey.  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of 
in  the  republic  of  letters ;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  and  the 
noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  auuiuil  dinner  of  a  village  benefit  society ; 
and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  phice  ho  was  intended  for,  and  firing 
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I  mm  80  fortimate  at  to  aoqnire,  shortly  after  my  settlonent  there, 
ui  isvalnable  hleoiiig  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
y$rhxim  I  eoold  look  np  with  equal  reverence,  whether  I  regarded 
him  ai  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*     His  oonTersation  ex- 


the  pert  lo  wfaieh  hu  tastes,  talents,  and  attainments  gitye  lum  an  admitted 
lifjbL  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  indiyiduaUzing, 
tnh  of  my  friend's  efaaracter.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the  originality 
and  wwiaeae  of  his  inteUeet-;  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  praetioal  value  of 
yaMBaariBi  and  notiees,  truths  ploeked  as  they  are  growing,  and  deUvered 
lo  yoi|  witti  the  dew  on  them,  the  iiidr  eanu'ngs  of  an  observing  eye^  armed 
and  ki|^  on  the  watdi  by  thought  and  meditation ;  and  above  all,  in  the 
intcgri^  or  entireoess  of  his  being  {inlegrum  et  tine  cera  vat},  the  steadi- 
BSia  of  ms  attadmients,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a  benevolence, 
wUefa  wo  gradoosly  presses  a  warm  temper  into  the  service  of  a  yet  warmer 
h«ft^  aad  90  li^ts  up  the  little  flaws  and  imperfections  incident  to  human- 
ilf  in  iti  elwAeeat  speeimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the  option  of  hb 
friflods  (and  low  hare  or  deserve  to  have  so  manyX  not  a  man  among  them 
hot  wmdd  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is,"  Note  to  the  Ohurch  and  State,  V L 

p.  8a.— a  a 

*  [The  reader  will  recognize  at  once  in  this  revered  philosopher  and 
poet,  Am* 

Kriend  of  the  wise  and  teadier  of  the  good 

whoae  greet  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  Ooleridge^ 
ever  sinee  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  lovely  region  of  Quantock. 
It  was  in  those  days  that  after  hearing  his 

Song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thou^ts 
To  their  own  music  chanted, 

my  fitther  thus  addressed  him : 

O  great  bard, 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, , 
With  stead&st  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  I    They  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
8a;ve  as  it  worketh  ibr  them,  they  in  it. 
Kor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fiune 
Amoag  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 
From  the  lines  to  Wiluam  Wordsworth,  composed  after  his  recitation 

of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  hidividual  Mindv— Foci.  Works,  VIL  pp. 

laa,  160.^-a  o.] 
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tended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics  and  po^tios ;  "witk 
the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  cofold 
secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  firiend, 
-whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants  of  that  day,—- (I  here  use  the 
word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  whoJlaUers  the 
prevailing  party  by  infomdng  against  his  neighbors,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  are  exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or  fancies, — ^finr 
the  moral  application  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which)— -one  of 
these  sycophantic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the 
neighborhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  remark  :  "  As  to  Cole- 
ridge, there  is  not  so  much  harm  in  hiniy  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain 

that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that !  he  is  the 

dark  traitor.  You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  an  the  subfect," 
Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe 
into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants,  by  alternate  blows 
and  caresses ;  now  that  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  restored  to 
their  old  English  notions  and  feelings  ;  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and 
exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  constant  at- 
tendant on  party  zeal) — during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year 
before  the  truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled 
by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become  languid.  The  same 
causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals 
to  reconciliation.  Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  one  had  confessedlv  mistaken  the  moral  character 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral 
and  its  physical  resources.  The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices  ; 
and  wise  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
and  ostensible  object.  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  real- 
ized an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  possible,  of  still  more  vital 
importance.  For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex- 
ampled in  our  history'  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  Provi- 
dence, never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done  their 
parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the  cause  of  Spain, 
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uliiBh  made  lu  all  once  more  Engliahmen  by  at  once  gratifying 
wad  eonectiiig  the  predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere 
icfegMS  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by  its 
alliaace  with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  honest  zealots  of  the 
people  eouid  not  hut  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assimied  a  more 
winning  form*  humanized  by  loyalty  and  consecrated  by  religious 
principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
ing lainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast  of  expa- 
tritUif^  their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  hy  the  succeed- 
ing  Btmna  and  sohered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
ptiae  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
natianAl  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre-requi- 
sfte  and  neoessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

1£  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
peetataons,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.  The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
l£  superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At 
all  events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.  The  people 
of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Long  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belong- 
ing to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "  We  fought  from  heaven  ; 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  If  then  una- 
xuDuty  grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment ' 
of  principles.  For  by  these  all  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried  ; 
and  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.  Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the 

of  the  American  war,  and  compare  them  with 
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his  speeches  and  writings  at  the  commencement  of  the  Freneli 
revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  aid 
the  deductions  the  same  ;  hut  the  practical  inferences  almost  o^ 
posite  in  the  one  case  firom  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  ia 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  'Wheaee 
arose  the  striking  difference,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  thcj 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  ;  while  those  of 
his  illustrious  confederates  are  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofe,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientificaUy,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  oome- 
quence  of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  difierenoe  to 
deficieucy  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Barkers  friends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
la^'s  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos- 
sibility. He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien- 
tific statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  oi  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parli  amen  tar}'  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated  classes 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thaukiiil,  that  he 

wont  on  rofiningr. 


And  thought  of  convincing,  while  thoy  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man- 
ner, not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  proclama- 
tions and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are   so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burke. 

•  [Goldsmith's  Retaliation.— a  C] 


the  reader  may  easDr  DauTinoe  hinneif .  if  ehber  tir  recu^ 
lecliuii  or  leierenoe  he  'wUl  ocunpaif  the  ofppoBHiuu  u^wsuawnt 
at  the  eommenf fjinf  iit  and  dmin^  the  five  or  uz  f ulinwiue  vtsan 
of  the  French  rerDlntion  wiih  the  Msatixiiemfe.  and  ennmat  of  ur- 
gument  aananed  in  the  aazne  das  of  \uunajs  vs.  jhwh-hl  ua£ 
for  aome  years  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jaocihiniflni.  -which  ihe  *irnuue»  of  Bana 
exoraaed  from  the  hirher  and  froim  the  inenrr  riawT  nncr  not 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  heard  mnrinr  and  Tninwy  ju  x&t 
nndeigiuund  chamberE  with  an  acti  vii  i  the  mon-  aanseroni  yt' 
cause  lea  noisr.  max  admit  of  a  oQestian  I  nirve  exvet  nxr 
opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  ennmdi  of  tiFsm  iii  nrr  letieii'  1l 
Jodge  Fletcher,  oecaaianed  Inr  hi§  chaxs^  it-  tut:  lA  exian.  emnc 
jmy,  and  published  in  the  Conner  *  ht  tn*  at  r,  wax  tntr  evi 
spirit  of  jealoQsy,  and  -with  it  the  Gerbereaix  when*  of  ieuc  aac 
slander,  no  longer  waJk  ihedr  ronndii.  xxi  cunmcvuc  wRHrr^i 

Far  difierent  were  the  dare  tc-  w'iiif?ii  tii<3«e   aufsfrtitTVoi  mtve 
carried  me  back.     The  dark  rneate^  of  iMiuie  zaxinut  Owtatumr. 
met  with  so  eongenial  a  boU  is  the  smv^  tkiariL  cr  t  xrwrt  Ijv^ 
berry  of  our  neighborhood,  thai  a  Fpr  war-  ufnubi'v  if«u:  uuwl 
from  the  goremment  pwtr  iwrvfrilu/,n:x    ft  luyseif  out  iiMatfL 
There  must  hare  been  not  onjv  atiunciaiK^   tm:  vnitetr  o:  tneat 
"  honorable  men'"  at  the  diFposa]  oi  MimfOeTfe     iur  lni»  pnnr«c  a 
vcnr  honest  fellow.     After  three  w^ae  trun  ludiai.  ven^rvsrnunt 
in  tracking  ns  (fiir  we  were  cammuuntopeiiHr'.  uunur  uL  i^'tifn, 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  Qw>rfe  bin  nt  voirjrivtsc  w  \^  wr.un 
hearing, — (and  all  the  whiie  utter.7  uiisuiipe^k«^     iiiw    iiiu«wi 
could  Boch  a  soqacian  enter  our  iiui?!^  "  • — -ix^  ntr.  du.'}  r«;f«rMsc 
Sir  Dogberr}''s  request  that    he  wtiuiC    ur  ye:  a  irr.it    juufRS 
bnt  declared  to  him  hie  beii«f.  that  boiu  m}   irjeuc    aut    my- 
self were  as  good  sab^eetfc  ior  aoght  he  isoiuc  divrtrv*!;  i<    *.ii« 
contrary,  as  any  in  liifc  Majesty  t  Uumiuitixifc      H«:  uat   rKVKo:^ 
edly  hid  himself,  he  said,  fox  hour*  toF»?ui*!T  t^^xuut   fc   **>'«  «*"- 
the  sea-side  (onr  faTorrie   seat)    anc    Krxi^u»s\iJf^   our    '--^r^^flrw*- 
tion.     At  first  he  ^ncied  that  we  were  aware  of   out  uanuw 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of   one  iSpS'  A'>=:v   wn»*a   ih  was 
inclined  to  interpret  of  himseli.  and  of  a  remarfcaoi*  i*jii*.uf*  mk 
longing  to  him  ;  bat  he  was  speediiy  courru'jwJ  tuat  it  wa»  ^t* 
name  of  a  "i«n  who  had  made  a  book  and  iir^jd  ioug  agv      0«r 


•  [Tbey  app««-«dtD  Sarwabar  aud  iNiwBiiiw  <tf  aM4— fe  <:  j 
vol..  ra.  '^ 
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talk  ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  eadi 
other  to  look  at  this,  and  to  iifitcn  to  tJuU ;  but  he  could  not 
catch  a  "word  about  politics.  Once  he  had  joined  me  on  the 
road ;  (this  occurred,  as  I  was  returning  home  alone  firom  my 
friend's  house,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  my  own  cot- 
tage,) and,  passing  himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  had  entexed  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  pnrpose  in  a  democrat  way 
in  Older  to  draw  me  out.  The  result,  it  appears,  not  only  con- 
vinced him  that  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but  (he  added), 
I  had  *'  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  well  as  wicked 
thing,  that  he  felt  ashamed  though  he  had  only  put  it  anJ*^  I 
distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
mediately on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  with  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little  did 
I  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  *'  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  ex- 
pressed with  no  small  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief^  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  the 
Government  gentleman  in  his  best  maimer,  but  above  all  to  be 
silent  concerning  such  a  person  being  in  his  house.  At  length 
he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  his  guest  at 
the  final  interview ;  and,  ailer  the  absolving  sufirage  of  the  gen- 
tleman honored  with  //*€  confidence  of  Ministers,  answered,  as 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord  I  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  1  see  him  often  pass 

by  Mrith  maister ,  my  landlord  (th<U  is,  the  otcncr  of  the 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Holibrd  ;•  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  vou  not 
know,  that  he  has  distributed  pa|>ers  and  haml-bills  of  a  seditious 
nature  among  the  common  people  ?  L.  No,  your  Honor  !  I 
never  heanl  of  such  a  tliinir.  1>.  Have  you  not  soeu  this  Mr. 
Coleridfire,  or  heanl  ot',  his  harantriiiuir  and  talkiusr  to  knots  ami 
clusters  of  the  inhabitants  * — Wliat  are  you  grinning  at.  ^^i^  ?  L 
Bojr  your  Honor's  pardon  I  but  I  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
have  standi  at  him.     If  what  1  have  heard  Iv  true,  vour  Honor! 

« 

they  would  not  have  unilt»nft(KHl  a   wonl    he  said.      When   onr 

*  [Holfonl  i?  tlio  vilUii^o  lu-ar  Alfoxtoii,  whore  Mr.  Wi>nlftWorth  and Mi«p 
Wordsworth  n^idod. — S.  C.J  *• 
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Ylaa  was  bexe,  Dr.  L.*  the  master  of  the  great  school  and  Canoa 

of  Windsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister 'g ; 

and  one  of  the  fanners,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other  far  an  hour  to- 
gether alter  dinner.  D.  Answer  the  question.  Sir  !  does  he  ever 
hAiangoe  the  people  ?  L.  I  hope,  your  Honor  an't  angry  with 
me.  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  tAllring 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate,  and  the  strange 
gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wandering  cm  the  >iillii 
towards  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L. 
Why,  as  to  that,  your  Honor  !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure,  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  iU  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I 
have  heard — ^D.  Speak  out,  man  !  don't  be  afraid,  you  are  doing 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  Government.  What  have  you  heard  ? 
L.  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  Honor  !  as  how  that  he  is  a  Poet,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  put  duantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ; 
and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose  that  the  strange  gen- 
tleman has  some  consarn  in  the  business/' — So  ended  this  formi- 
dable inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my 
literary  lifo.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable 
poem  of  The  Task,  that  the  subject,  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
work,  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  con- 
nections axe  firequently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and 
arbitrary.  I  sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  fireedom  for  description,  incident,  and  impassioned  reflections 
on  men,  nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  connec- 
tion to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
ceived myself  to  have  foimd  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in 
the  hills  among  the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
tufls  of  bent,  to  the  first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat  and 
turf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered  ;  to 
the  sheepfold ;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground ;  to  the 
lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the 
hamlet,  the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  searport.     My  walks  therefore  were  almost  daily  on  the  top 

•  [Dr.  Laiigford.--S.  C] 
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itock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombes.  With  my  pmcfl 
^  morandum-book  in  my  hand,  I  was  making  studies,  ai 
the  aiflsts  call  them,  and  often  moulding  my  thoughts  into 
with  the  objects  and  imagery  inunediately  before  my 
Many  circumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The 
Brook.  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of 
public  safety  as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
was  to  have  supplied  the  French  Government  in  aid  of  their 
plans  of  invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  from 
Clcvedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely  permits  the  approach  of  a  fish- 
ing-boat ! 

All  my  experience  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  pies- 
ent  hour  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim,  that  the  man,  frho 
opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of  his  age^  is  safer 
from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  difiers  firom  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  pubhc  questions, 
which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  the  par- 
tisan has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  present  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associations  for 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  cany  off  the 
superfluous  activity  and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perboles and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree  is 
not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
tire security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  uiidistinguishiug  comprehension  of  sects  ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  conunitted  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adt/ta  of 
human  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.    The 
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lifliror  of  the  Peaants*  war  in  G^aauiT,  a^  t^  ^zreiBl  tsiexsm 
of  tiie  AnabapdfltB*  tenets  (which  diimd  okHt  ^«zi  isiase  a 
jaeofaiBism  by^  the  snhstinition  of  iheoioexai  iar  jiajaacfiiacMl 
jmifoa),  struck  all  Europe  ior  a  tame  wish  aaiigtn  Tea  "trirjr 
moie  than  a  oeotmy  was  somdefit  to  oUiieaaie  ail  eaiacsave 
iQemory  of  these  oTente.  The  same  pfWB|iiVi»  visb  fioocAr 
though  leM  dreadibl  cooaeqiieiioes  were  apua  ai  w^nk  irom  i^ 
impnaomnflHt  of  the  drst  Chaxitf  to  ihe  msioaxka  itf  ius 
The  £uiali6  maxim  of  extiipatii^  ^aaaxum  h;r  pegaoeaaum 
dnoed  a  cnril  war.  The  war  ended  m  iht  Tkaxsr  a[  ^»t 
gents;  hot  the  temper snrriTed.  aad  IChoi  had  ihiHuiibm  gnambi 
for  n—  itiiifc.  that  "  Presbner  was  has  Oli>  Pt.ir:*^  wxc  jajsr 
One  good  lesolt,  thank  hearen ".  of  this  zeaJcfiiT  was  iBotf* 
tahiiflhment  of  the  chuch.  And  bgw  h  tauehi  iuLT<t  tiesaii  iicfiedL 
that  the  nusdiievociB  spirit  wooid  hare  hMsi  hcisnd  icr  a  ftpswna 
*'  and  a  seal  set  npon  hint,  ihai  he  fhaoad  deocsre  iste  w2a£iai  iid 
more."t  But  no  !  The  bail  c4  peisecniKm  wai  lakfrn  x^  -wrjax 
undiminished  Tigor  far  the  penerai<ed  Tht  suzie  uninrr  pzsh 
ciple  that,  under  the  SMemn  oaih  a&d  ooTtakzo.  Lad  'i:=riifid  cuahat- 
dials  into  staUes.  destroyed  the  nzcsi.  trop^ues  of  an  aad  anoes- 
tral  piety,  and  hunted  the  bnf  htest  oraameaiis  of  'bfajUTi^  and 
religion  into  holes  and  oc'roers.  ik<w  maitik£id  under  cfoaajfal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crc'V^ed  the  pnsxK  cf  Kagliaid  frmjuyid 
its  whole  Tial  of  wrath  on  the  mifierabue  GorauoLien  uf  SgaLjLiid.4 
A  merciful  proridenoe  at  iengih  ocmmsszms^  bcKJci  parLi»  ii  xiia 
against  a  coomxMi  enanr.  A  wise  gjimnnrmi  iiiuiywtfC  uid 
the  established  church  becanie.  and  now  ]&.  aea  odix  i^  'ua^*>^sA 
example,  but  our  best  ai^  only  snre  bcQwaik.  cf  toDaasaoii 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  imzndataaa  otf 
euting  zeal — Esio  ptrpetua  / 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  Rioeeeded :  cc  laaher.  the  rf^rtnffiigi 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  agne  which  was  fyrmj^jma^tMZ^ 
by  indifierence  among  the  many,  and  a  tendcocr  lo  laMfciitj  «■ 
skepticism  in  the  educated  claaees.  At  icngth  ihcae  foelmgi  of 
disgugt  and  hatred,  which  ibr  a  brief  whiie  the  maithnde  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  <A  sectarian  and  dexDocralae 


•  [line  20  of  lh«  irr^gukr  fooD^  On  tli*  >'<▼  For«r#^  '--f  O. 
under  the  Long  P^liament.     T^ddt  iIili/.«,  T<i  ri  pp.  lrfJ-7-— &  Cj 

t  RerdatioQ  zx.  3. 

t  See  X«ii^«  History  ol  Sootlsud—lTattrr  fi«<f J  l«l^  Irfl^ 
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fanaticismB,  were  transferred  to  the  oppressive  priTileges  of  te 
nMesse,  and  the  Inxnry,  intrigaes  and  faYoritisms  of  the  oonti- 
nental  courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  oatentmtiooi 
garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphajit  aad 
efiected  the  French  Revolution.  And  have  we  not  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  detat- 
table  maxims  and  con^qpondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of  deoio- 
cratic  phrenzy  ;  had  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  lone 
of  the  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recoUectioM ; 
and  that  a  favorable  occurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  wanting 
to  waken  the  thimder  and  precipitate  the  lightning  finom  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  political  heaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hope  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  hut  still  mon 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic  pursuits>  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commenee- 
ment  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  more 
than  poetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !     In  mad  game 
They  break  their  manacles,  to  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain. 
O  Liberty  I  vith  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour  ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  pi»mp.  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power !  ' 

Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Nor  prayer  nor  Uwistful  name  delays  thee) 
From  Superstition  8  harpy  millions 
And  factious  Blasphemy's  obscener  slaves. 
Thou  speedost  on  thy  cherub  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of  the  waves  \\ 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot  of  Q,uantock, 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  ro- 

•  [See  The  Friend,  sect.  1,  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Knowledge. 
Essay  iii.  XL  pp.  166-171.— S.  C] 

t  [Poet  Works,  VIL  p.  106.  Mr.  C.  here  substitutes  "Superstition"  for 
"  Priesteraft,"  and  **ehernb"  for  **  subtle"  in  the  last  line  boi  one.— a  C] 
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Hgion  and  morals.     Here  I  found  mjrself  all  afloat.     Doubts 
rushed  in ;  broke  upon  me  ''from  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,^*  and  fell   "from  the  icindows  of  heaven."     The  fontal 
ttnths  of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.    The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  patticular  modes  of  being 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  all  the  geometrical  figures  l^ 
which   space   is   limited.      I  was  pleased  with    the    Cartesian 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ideas 
by  involving  its  reality  ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outward  existence  of 
any  thing  ?     Of  this  gheet  of  paper  for  instance,  sls  a  thing  in 
itself,  separate  from  the  jyluenotnenon  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible  ;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
existence  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself, — by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  firom  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.     Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor.    "  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attribute,  exists  through  him,  as  its 
ground,  it  remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
as   consequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*     Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from 
the  sufficiency,  imity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
i/vhich  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  God.     For, 
ivithout  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it  would 
only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spints ; 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelli^bly  dcscribed.'t 

•  Tims  organixation,  and  motion,  are  regarded  as  frmn  God,  not  in  God 

f  l^'x^om  Immanuel  Kant*s  treatise  entitled  Der  einzig  rndgliche  Bewei9- 

~  jr«  einer  DemonMtrcUion  fur  daa  Da9ein  0^ite$.     1.  Abth.  4»  Betr.  8, 
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For  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reooneile  penonjJilr 
vith  infinit;  ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  though  mywliok 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  befoie  I  had  met  with  the  Cbjtiqi^e  of  the  Pcu 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  mold 
make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  £nt  eaiue,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  dwaoaBtiation,  that  no  legitimate  aigument 
could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
ii  this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom — (more 
properly  translated  by  the  powers  of  reasoning) — no  man  ens 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  What  more  than  the  sab- 
limeat,  and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  tauf^t  na, 

Silrer  and  gold  man  MarehctL  out : 

BringcUi  the  ore  out  ot  th?  earth,  and  darkncu  iota  light. 

But  vh«re  fiodeth  be  visdom  I 

Where  JB  the  pUce  of  uoderetanding  1 

The  abf  BB  meth ;  it  is  not  in  me ! 

Ocean  echoetb  back  ;  not  in  me  I 

Whence  tlien  pomelt  wisdom  f 

Where  dwelUtb  uaderstanding  t 

Hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  liriog ; 

Eept  aecret  from  Uie  fovU  of  heaven  I 

Hell  and  deatb  aoawer  ; 

We  have  heard  the  rumor  thereof  from  aGu- 1 

OoD  raarketh  out  the  road  to  it ; 

OoD  knoireCh  its  abiding  place  ! 

Be  behaldelh  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  BuTTejeth  what  ia  beoeath  the  heaTeni '. 

And  aa  he  weighed  out  the  winds,  and  meaaured  the  sea. 

And  appointed  laws  to  the  rain, 

And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  path  to  the  flagheeof  the  L^tDingl 

Then  did  he  see  it. 

And  he  connled  it ; 

He  searched  into  the  depth  thereof; 

And  with  a  line  did  be  eompan  it  round  t 

Anmerkm^.  fint  published  in  1T6S.    WorksL  T<i  Ti  o.  4*    Mr.  C.  ip.t* 
the  abbreviatsd  name  of  thia  tr«      i^  Mut  r  la  Fin 

StAri/Un.  Zmitrr  Band,  g  lOS  and 
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Bdt  to  mm  he  laid, 

Tlie  fear  of  Uie  Lord  ii  wisdom  for  IAm  / 

And  to  BTmd  gtU, 

TbMt  ia  thy  nnderatandiDg.* 

I  became  conTJnced,  that  religion,  u  both  the  coTneT-stone  and 
tlie  kej-stone  of  morality,  muBt  have  a  moral  origin ;  lo  far  at 
leut,  that  the  evideace  of  its  doctrine*  conld  not,  like  the  truth* 
ai  aiMtract  Ecience,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
tlMnfore  to  be  expected,  that  iU  fundamental  trath  would  be 
■noh  aa  wtight  be  denied ;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  by 
tbe  tool  from  the  madness  of  the  htart  alone ! 

Tba  qneation  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
Ood,  not  only  as  tbe  ground  of  the  univeTBe  by  hia  eaBeuce,  but 
am  its  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  tlnu.  The  sciential  reason,  tbe  objects  of  which  are  purely 
tbemmtical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance 
an  not  osnrped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  then 
becomes  an  eflective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstra- 
tion,  or  by  eTincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical. t  The  nndeiBtaading  meantime 
■oggeets,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief  Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
The  argumenta,  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
&Tor  ;  and  there  ia  nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity. 
It  could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming 
morally  leaa  effective ;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthies* 
becauae  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  future 

•  Job,  chip,  nriii 

t  WliercTcr  A^B.aiid  A  ia  not^B,  are  equally  dtmoMtrabla,  the 
preouae  in  miii  undeniable,  the  iaductiun  evident,  and  the  concliuion  Ifgiti- 
inatw  the  result  murt  be,  either  that  contrarie*  can  both  be  trae  (which  ia 
■bnrdX  or  that  the  faculty  and  forma  of  reaaoning  employed  are  inapplioa- 
U*  to  tte  roljort^^  t  that  there  i>  a  ptrd^ae-i  tJr  i^^  7^^-  '""^  '''" 
ttbfbaUmoISva  and  ■fime  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeooouii-^uid  the 
pt-f  ..ft  l,i,  i-,  rhat  by  admitting  them  txpliciU  or  nnpiieiu  oontrarie.  may 

*"  '  — "ae — i.  ,.  that  tbe  lame,  taken  in  the  aome  seiiae,  in  true 

-■  the  world  liad  a  beginning  in  Time  and  a  bound  m 
I  verU  hadDotabtsioningandhaanoItmit;— ITiatB 

fiffiuali  and  ia  not  poaaibte,  are  inatauee*. 
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Btate  (if  a  passive  acquiescence  may  be  flattered  with  the  name 
of  belief),  does  not  indeed  always  b^B^et  a  good  heart ;  bat  a  good 
heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief^  that  the  very  few  exeeptioiii 
must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.* 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  oott- 
olusions.  First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existenoe  of 
an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  aigumenti 
which  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deduoible  firom 
the  admission  of  a  self-comprehending  and  creative  spirit  may  be 
legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  any  further  mystery 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  PossMlitatem  mysteriorum^ 
( TriniUUis,  Sf^.)  contra  insvltus  Infiddium  et  Hceretioorum  a 
contradictionibus  vindico  ;  hand  quidem  veritatem,  qtue  revdor 
tione  sola  stabiliri  jx^ssit ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke. 

*  ["  I  believe  that  the  notion  of  Gk>d  is  essential  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
it  is  called  forth  into  distinct  consciousness  principally  by  the  ocnasciaioe, 
and  auziliarly  by  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  outward 
creation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  to  my  reason,  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  insusceptible  of  a  scientific  demonstration,  and 
that  Scripture  has  so  represented  it.  For  it  commands  us  to  believe  in  oo« 
God  lam  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  shall  have  none  other  pods  but  me. 
Now  all  commandment  necessarily  relates  to  the  will ;  whereas  all  scieotifie 
,  demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  apodictic  or  demcmstratire 
only  as  far  as  it  is  compulsory  on  the  mind,  volenteni,  nolentemr  Lit.  Rem. 
V.  pp.  16,  16.  "  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  would 
have  been  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculative  reason,  deduced  fixmi  the 
neoessary  postulate  of  an  intelligent  creator,  whose  ideas,  being  anterior  to 
the  things,  must  be  more  actual  thim  those  things,  even  as  those  things  are 
more  actual  than  our  images  derived  from  them ;  and  who,  as  intelligent, 
must  have  had  co-etemally  an  adequate  idea  of  himself^  in  and  through 
which  he  created  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  But  this  would  only 
have  been  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  mathematicid 
figures,  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by  the  practical  reason  to  attribute 
reality.  Solely  in  consequence  of  our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  become 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is  commanded  by  our  consctenee." 
V.  p.  17.  The  sape  distinction  between  the  belief  of  mere  intellectual  posi- 
tions or  logical  notions  in  religion  and  the  reception  of  living  substantive 
ideas  correspondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  that  religious  faith  consists 
in  the  latter  alone  is  argued  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  Comment  on  Aphor- 
ism IL  On  Ma<  wAtcA  M  indeed  Spiritual  Religion,  L  p|x  207-223.-3.  G.1 
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He  then  adds  the  ibllowiDg  just  and  important  Femark.  *'  In 
train  will  tradition  or  texts  of  teripture  be  adduced  in  support  of 
a  doctrine,  donee  dava  impossibUitatis  et  contradictioms  e  mani- 
bus  horum  Herculum  extorta  fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still 
rei^i  that  texts,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above 
MM  directly  against  all  reason,  must  be  understood  figruratively,  as 
Htndis  afoo^  and  so  forth."* 

These  principles  I  held,  philosophically,  while  in  respect  of  re- 
pealed religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.  I  considered  the 
idea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of 
GcA,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  But 
seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  admission  of  the  Liogos,  as  hy- 
postasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  personification) 
in  no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Redemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  I  could  neither  reconcile  in 
reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 
moral  fo^ings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  Ticarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic  princi- 
ples, and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  o^^ti  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  the  difierence  of  my  meta- 
physical notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  as 
according  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of  certain  Platonic 
philosophers  Qibri  quorundam  Platonicoriim)  commenced  the 
rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichaean  heresy.f 

*  [I  have  kx)ked  through  seTeral  collections  of  letters  and  other  writings 
of  IiaJhnits,  besides  the  collection  of  his  works  by  Dutois,  and  that  of  all 
his  i^iikMophical  works  by  Erdmann,  but  have  not  met  with  this  letter. 
The  editim  of  the  philosophical  works  by  Raspe,  with  a  prefieu»  by  Mr. 
Kastaer,  Amst  et  Leips.  1766,  I  have  never  seen. — S.  C] 

t  [Etpnm»  m/mm,  dse,  Oonfess.  vii.  18.  And  thon  willing  first  to  show 
me,  how  Thou  rmiiegt  the  pnmd,  hut  givest  grace  unto  the  humble,  and  by 
bow  great  an  act  of  Thy  mercy  Thou  hadst  traced  out  to  men  the  way  of 
homility,  in  that  Thy  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  men :— Thon 
proeoreckt  for  me  by  means  of  one  puffed  up  with  most  unnatural  prid^ 
eertaia  books  of  the  Platonists,  translated  from  Greek  into  L  .  And 
tiMTw  I  read,  not  indeed  in  the  very  words,  bat  to  the  very  same  p         w 
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While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  graciouB  pnrrktooM 
for  which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful,  the  gen<MWQ»  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.*  In- 
stead of  troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  juve- 
nile compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  employed  in  attempl- 
ing  to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  I  made 
the  best  use  of  ray  time  and  means ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingfed 
satisfaction.  After  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufficiency  in  the  Grer- 
man  languagef  at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  jonr- 

€oibroed  by  many  and  divers  reasoos,  that  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,  Ac  (A  former  trans- 
lation revised  by  the  Rev.  E.  R  Posey,  D.D.) 

Perrexi  ergo  ad  Simplieianum,  Ac.  Confess.  viiL  8.  To  SunpliciaBni 
Vtisn  I  went,  the  fother  of  Ambrose  (a  Bishop  now)  in  receiving  thy  graee, 
and  whom  Ambrose  truly  loved  as  a  father.  To  him  I  related  the  masei 
of  my  wanderings.  But  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  read  eertain  boofa 
of  the  Platoniets,  which  Victorinus,  sometime  Rhetoric  Professor  of  Rome 
(who  had  died  a  Christian,  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into  Latin,  he 
testified  his  joy  that  I  had  not  fallen  upon  the  writings  of  other  philoso- 
phers, full  oi  fallacies  and  deceits^  after  the  rudiment*  of  thU  world,  who^as 
the  Platonists  many  ways  led  to  the  belief  in  Ood  and  his  Word  {Ut 
mprcu) — Ed] 

•  [Mr.  C.  left  England  on  the  16th  of  September,  1798,  when  he  tailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister. — S.  C] 

f  To  those  who  design  to  acquire  the  language  of  a  country  in  the  ooon- 
try  itself,  it  may  be  useful  if  I  mention  the  incalculable  advantage  which  I 
derived  from  learning  all  the  words,  that  ci>uld  possibly  be  so  learned,  with 
the  objects  before  me,  and  without  the  intermediaticm  of  the  English  terms. 
It  was  a  re^lar  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  mrr 
residence  at  Ratzeburg,  to  accompany  the  good  and  kind  old  pastor,  with 
whom  1  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  through  gardens,  farm-yard.  *c 
and  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  German  name.  Advertise^ 
ments,  farces,  jest-books,  and  the  conversation  of  children  while  I  was  at 
play  with  them,  contributed  their  share  to  a  more  hcHne-like  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works  of  polite  litera- 
ture alone,  or  even  from  polite  society.  There  is  a  passage  of  hearty  sound 
sense  in  Luther's  German  Letter  on  interpretation,  to  the  transliiion  of 
which  I  shall  prefix,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German,  yet  are 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  folios  of  the  heroic  reformer, 
the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic  words  of  the  original  "  Denn  man  muss 
nichi  di«  Buektiaben  in  der  Lateinitchen  Spraehe  fragen  wie  mmn  toll 
DnUsek  r^dm  ;  mmdem  man  mut$  die  Mutter  im  Haute  die  Kinder  au/den 
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ncy  Luther  I  have  described  in  The  Friend,*  I  proceeded  through 
Hanovcar  to  Grottingen. 

Hen  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
momiiig,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blumen- 
bach,  a  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  nniversity,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
Europe  !  Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated to  me  from  notes  by  a  student  from  Ratzeburg,  a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  professor  of  the  oriraital  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  efibrts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  Grerman  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Grothic  of  Ulphilasf  as  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  linguist,  I  read  through^  Ottfried's 

Ofutftn,  dm  gemeinen  Mann  auf  dem  Markte^  darum  fragen :  und  dentel- 
ligen  maf  daa  Maul  tehen  toie  »ie  redtn,  und  damaeh  dolmHscheii.  So  vertU- 
ken  tU  €9  denn,  und  merken  doss  man  Deutseh  mit  ihn^n  rtdetr  , 

TiLANBLATIOX. 

For  ooe  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue,  bow  one  ought  to 
speak  German ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  diildren  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys,  the  common  man  in  the  market,  cooeeming  this ;  yea, 
and  look  at  the  moneM  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  thereaf- 
ter interpret.  They  understand  you  theo,  and  mark  that  one  talks  German 
with  them.* 

*  [See  the  Second  Landing-pbce.     Essay  iii.  p.  883. — S.  C] 

t  [See  note  D.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

X  This  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,*  is  by  no 
meaoi  de6eient  in  occasional  passages  of  ooosideral^e  poetic  merit,  lliere 
ia  a  flow,  and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  foUowiog  lines  (at  the  conclusion 
of  Chapter  XL)  whidi,  eren  in  the  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myselt  fail 
to  interest  the  reader.  Ottfried  is  describing  the  circumstances  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin-breast ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 


'  [Archdeacon  Hare  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  that  this  passage 
occurs  in  a  Sendbrief  vom  DolmettcheH  der  hHligen  Schrift,  written  to  Weo- 
cessUus  Lbk,  when  Luther  was  in  the  Castle  of  Coburg,  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1680 :  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  voL  xxi.  of  Waldi's  edit  of 
Luther's  works,  p.  318.  The  words  wie  die  E$d  ikun,  after  DeuteeA  redem, 
were  donbtleas  omitted  intentionally. — S.  C] 
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metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  most  important  f»- 
mains  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  TtiaUmm 
language  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  ^e  Swabiaa 

Which  suckled  that  divineet  babe  I 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 

Which  the  Saviour  infimt  kissed ; 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 

Who  wrapp'd  his  limb^  in  swaddling-clothes, 

Singing  placed  him  on  her  lap. 

Hung  o*er  him  with  her  looks  of  loYe, 

And  soothed  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed !  for  she  sheltered  him 

From  the  damp  and  chilling  idr ; 

Blessed  blessed  I  for  she  lay 

With  such  a  babe  in  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  babes  and  mothers  lie  ! 

Blessed,  blessed  evermore. 

With  lier  virpiu-lips  she  kissM. 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  Uw  babe  iliviue. 

Her  babe  divine  the  virtrin-motber ! 

There  lives  not  on  tliis  riiiij  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sinij  her  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virj;in  pure. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  niijrht 

For  us  she  lx>re  the  heavtiilv  Iv->rd  1' 

M^»st  interesting  is  it  to  ct»nsider  the  etf^vt,  w  hen  the  feeliui^s  are  wrought 
alx»ve  the  natural  pitch  bv  the  iH'lief  o(  si>niethin^  mysterious,  while  all 
the  iniaires  arc  purely  natural     Then  it  is,  that  religion  and  jK>etry  strike, 
deepest.* 


*  [Otfridi  Evang.  lih  i.  cap.  xi.  L  73-108.  contained  in  Schilters 
rua  AntiquUaium  Teutonicarum^  pp.  60-51.  The  translatii>n  is  a  little  con- 
densed but  faithful  in  sense.  I  shall  give  a  few  ooupleta  of  the  original  to 
ahow  the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Tho  bi»t  si  mit  gilusti 

thio  kindisgim  brusti, 

«         •         •         • 

Er  n'ist  in  erdringe 

ther  ira  lob  irsinge. 

•         •         •      '  • 

Dag  man  ni  rinit, 

ouh  suuna  ni  biscinit, 
Ther  iz  io  bi!)rinfire, 

tho  cr  c«  biginne. — S.  C.) 
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pestiod.*  Of  this  period — (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the  philosophic 
student  in  doubt,  whether  the  language  has  not  since  then  lost 
more  in  sweetness  and  flexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  conden- 
sation and  copiousness) — I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the 
Minnesinger  (or  singers  of  love,  the  Provencal  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then  labored  through 
sufficient  specimens  of  the  master  singers^  their  degenerate  sue- 
oesBors  ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude, 
yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg.! 
Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volmnes  with  double  columns  are 
extant  in  print,  and  neariy  an  equal  number  in  manuscript ;  yet 
the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he 
never  made  a  shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  large 
fiunily  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
instances  of  the  close  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-the-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Morning  Star, 
was  the  very  first  publication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sun^  in  the  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  BiUe,  the  German  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written  ;  that  which  is  called  the 
High  German  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Tentsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis,  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  copi- 
ous and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
inondated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 

•  [Sec  note  E  in  the  Appendix. — 8. 0.] 
f  [See  note  F  in  the  Appendix.— S.  C] 
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this  period  I  read  through  firom  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  aot 
easy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  Ouitastic,  than  the  very  appear- 
ance of  their  pages.  AUnost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  iroid 
with  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latin  portion  heing  alwap 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  last  syllable  the  Germaa 
character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who  st 
present  occurs  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  Lessing, 
the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lexioqgra- 
phers,  Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only  ie> 
stored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diedoa. 
A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after  repeated 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  feelings  justified  the  verdict, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what 
is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  »ra,  which  commenced  with  Gellert,  Rlopstoek, 
Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak.f  With 
the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgracefiil 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  requires 
concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  \%ith  at  a  far  later  period.) 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany^  I  was  solicited  to  under- 
take the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post:H 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper 
should  thenceforwards  be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  re- 
quested to  deviate  from  them  iu  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event. 
In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years  contin- 
ued anti-mtnisterial  indeed,  yet  with  a  very  qualified  approbation 
of  the  opposition,  and  \%ith  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both 

•  [See  note  G.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

t  [See  note  tt  ih.—S.  C] 

X  [See  note  L  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

g  [Mr.  Coleridge  arrived  in  London  from  Germany  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember. 1799.-8.  C] 

I  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  edited  the  Morning  Post  from  August  1795  to 
August  180S,  on  this  part  of  the  R  L.  from  the  present  paragraph  to  that, 
ending  in  page  311,  inclusirely. — S.  C] 
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Jaeolnn  and  anti-Gallican.  To  this  hour  I  can  mad  find  lea- 
o  approve  of  the  first  war  eithei  in  its  oommeDoenaent  cr  its 
net.  Nor  can  I  understand,  with  what  reason  either  Mr. 
iTal  (whom  I  am  singiilar  enough  to  regard  as  the  hest  ajid 
It  minister  of  this  reign),  nor  the  present 


lid  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  knre  of  their 
txy,  and  perseverant  hostility  to  French  principles  and  FrcMch 
ition,  are  indeed  honorable  qualities  oommon  to  them  and  to 

predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  dear  as  ihe  erideBoe 
elM  can  render  any  question  of  hisUxy,  that  the  mfmrssfs  cf 
Percival  and  of  the  existiag  ministry  have  been  owing  to  their 
ng  pursued  measures  the  direct  oontrazy  to  Mr.  Fitt's.  Snch 
istanoe  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  iarce  to  one  ob- 
;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at  least 
sither  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  ccmtinental  oonits  into  war,  till 
»nvictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generans  reli- 

on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that  loyalty 
:h  is  linked  to  the  very*  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  tyUUeax  of 
it  and  the  interdependence  of  property. 


{jord  Grc&TiUe  has  lately  reaaaerted  (in  tbe  Houm  of  Lordt)  the ; 
danger  of  a  rerolutioo  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  var  againit.  Fi 
bt  not,  that  his  Lfordship  ia  uneere :  and  it  nmM.  be  fbtteriug  to  haa 
91  to  bdiere  it.    Bat  where  are  the  erideoeea  of  the  daoger,  to  vhici) 
ira  hiitoriaQ  ean  appeal !    Or  mnil  he  rest  oo  an  aaHsrtim  f    Let  me 
ennitted  to  exlTact  a  paaaage  on  the  suhgeet  from  Tbt  Fric&d.    '"  I 
■aid  that  to  withatand  the  argumenta  of  the  lawleaa.  the  antA^atoc^Biia 
oaed  to  saapfliid  the  law,  and  by  the  interpoeitioci  of  a  particular  atat- 
o  edipae  the  Heaacd  light  of  the  uniTcraal  aim,  that  ^»ea  and  iaiunD- 
aigbt  tyranniae  and  escape  in  the  omixKma  darkneaa.    Ob !  if  these 
Jceo  men.  Intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  thai  panie  of 
vty,  which  they  themselTea  were  the  chief  agenta  in  exxstang,  had 
Uyed  in  a  eoimtry  where  there  really  ensted  a  general  dispoeili^w  to 
^  and  rebelliao  {  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sidly  ;  or  thruui^ 
ee  at  the  first  coming  <«  of  the  revelation ;  or  even  aJba !  throajj^  Um* 
r  of  the  prorinoes  of  a  sister  island  ,  they  oould  not  bat  have  tehruak 
their  own  dedaratioos  oonoeming  the  state  of  feeling  aad  opiuiuu  at 
time  predominant  throughout  Great  Briuin.     There  waa  a  time— 
ven  grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  !)— when  by  erosaiug  a 
►w  strait,  they  might  have  learned  tbe  true  symptoms  of  afprc«ehiug 
ST,  and  have  secured  themselves  frooCi  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idla 
of  such  aedition,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  wai^atAe,  §or 
ire  murmuring  and  strange  constemalioo  which  preeadca  ih€ 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Morning  Foit 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most  im- 
portant objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  conmdend 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avoired 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a 
small  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
in  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufficient  pledge,  that  genuine 

earthquake  of  national  discord.  Not  only  in  coffee-houBes  and  public  thes- 
treft,  but  even  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  ad- 
vocates of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and  irith 
the  tone  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  thev  are  in  a  minority.  But  in 
England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  its  highest  there  was  not  a  city»  no,  not  a 
town  or  village,  in  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  democratic  principles 
could  move  abroad  without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred 
in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation  were  t«  the 
side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church.  But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts  ?  Turn  over  the  pages  of  history  and  seek  for  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  revolution  having  been  effected  without  the  concorrencc 
of  either  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any  coun- 
try, in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked !  Examine  the  rev- 
olution of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  11. ;  the  civil  wars  of  France 
in  the  preceding  generation ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolutioD,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens 
there  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against 
which  the  existing  laws  had  not  provided  both  sufiBcicnt  saf^uards  and  aa 
ample  punishment.  But  alas !  the  panic  of  property  had  been  struck  in 
the  first  instance  for  party  purposes;  and  when  it  became  general,  its 
propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie: 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Borrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  th«r 
own  bellowing.  The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a  monster,  which  could  not  survive  the  convulsions,  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,— even  the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too 
often  talking  and  reasoning,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  bad 
been  a  possible  thing  I  Thus  while  we  were  warring  against  French  doe- 
trines,  we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to 
overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  au^ient  the  far  more  ^irmida- 
ble  evil  of  French  ambition.  Like  children  we  ran  away  from  tlie  yelping 
of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse."  Works, 
II.  pp.  199-200. 
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impartiality,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent,  will  se- 
cure the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  min- 
isterial patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
enlightened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  preriously 
announced,  and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  events  ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfidly  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants  !  From  the 
oommmicement  of  the  Addington  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Morning  Post,  or  (after 
that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Coukier,* 
has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

Hiiiigs  of  this  nature  scarce  surviye  that  night 
Thai  gives  them  birth ;  they  perish  in  the  sight ; 
Cast  hy  BO  (bt  from  after-life,  that  there 
Ou  tcareely  aught  be  said,  but  that  they  were  /f 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
fiiends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
From  government  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never 
recei'^ed  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  never 
honored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  for  The  Courier  in  1811.  One  series  of 
Essays,  moitioned  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  had  published  in  that  Paper  in 
1809.  He  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not  regularly 
or  throughout  each  of  those  years.    See  the  Biog.  Supplement — S.  C] 

f  [From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Royal  Slave,"  a  Tragi-oomedy  by  William 
Cartwrigfat. 

The  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  died  of  the  camp  disease,  in  1648,  according  to  Wood's  A  then. 
Ox.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  beside  The  Royal  SUve, 
The  Ordinary,  a  Comedy ;  The  Lady  Errant,  a  Tragi-oomedy;  The  Siege, 
or  Love*s  Convert,  a  Tragi-comedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were  printed  to- 
gether m  1651.-8.  C] 
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violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  aaseitiaii  that  tlie 
late  -war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  wii 
a  war  produced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to 
have  the  words  inscribed  on  my  tomb.*  As  little  do  I  regaxd  the 
circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specified  object  of  Bonaparte's  ^^ 
sentment  during  my  residence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
essays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amieas. 
Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the 

*  [Iq  the  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Coleridge  published  in  the  Morning  Poit 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  second  on  the  ninth,  of  November. 

Tliese  Letters  are  not  only  Anti-Gallican  and  Anti-Jacobin,  but  stroog^ 
Anti-Napoleon.  They  breathe  the  same  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
then  master  of  France,  the  same  disdain  of  the  "  upstart  Corsican,*  not 
simply  or  chiefly  as  an  invader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
despot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstance  more  than  in- 
herent power  had  raised  on  high,— disdain  unmitigated  by  a  shade  ettbtf 
of  admiration  or  fear, — which  continued  to  be  his  line  of  sentiment  on  that 
subject  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fox  were 
displeased  with  the  letters  on  hU  account,  because  they  reflected  on  Km 
for  a  departure  from  sound  Anglicanism  in  his  later  policy,  and  expressed 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  previously  mani- 
fested, had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  "  genuine  EngUshmno.'*  The  writer  was 
reproached  with  inconsistency,  because  he  had  once  been  the  satirist  of 
Pitt  and  the  eulogist  of  Fox.  Whether  or  no  these  censures  were  deserved, 
whether  the  language  of  the  Letters  was  indeed,  as  even  his  friend  Iamb 
pronounced  it,  "  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrc^ant  charges,*  or 
only  such  plain,  bold  speaking  as  becomes  an  English  subject, — an  erection 
of  strong  blame  upon  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise ; — whether  or 
no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inconsistency  in  a  former  eulo- 
gist of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  have  "■  a  just  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
admiratiou  of  his  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  ominous**  revolutionary  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  when 
it  affirms  that  the  Jacobinical  party  in  England  had  never  been  truly  for- 
midable *'  unless  it  were  during  the  Jacobinical  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parti- 
sans" at  the  close  of  the  contest  with  America ;  -  these  are  questions,  which 
will  be  answered  more  justly  and  dispassionfltexy  hereafter,  by  many  even 
now,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1802.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  De- 
quineey,  in  reference  to  my  father  s  change  of  sides  in  jwlitics,  "  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  were  better  calculated  to 
place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view."  An 
extract  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  defence  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  political  consis- 
tency, and  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  political  writings,  in  allusion 
to  what  is  said  of  "  Bonaparte's  resentment"  in  this  paragraph  of  the  R  L 
will  appear  in  the  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C] 
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Prussian  Plenipotentiary,  who  at  that  time  was  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Prussian  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  through 
his  secretary,  by  Cardinal  Fesch  himself.  Nor  do  I  lar 
any  greater  weight  on  the  coniirming  &ct,  that  an  cider  ibr 
my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine,  and  the  gi^ 
cioQs  connivance  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present  Pope.* 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  onmivorons,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'£nghien,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Ldke  a  true  vulture,}  Napoleon,  with  an  eye 
not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse  in  his  ravin, 
could  descend  from  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  pounce  on  the 
leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass. 
But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my 
essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques- 
tions and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  on  impol- 
icy to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the 
application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke*s 
"writings  indeed  the  genns  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  be 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
explicitly  defined  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism ;  and 
that  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
crat, and  the  mere  demagogue,  I  both  rescued  the  word  from  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 

*  ['*  Rather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  Tisit  early  one  morning  from  a  noble 
Beoedietuie  with  a  peasport  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his  de- 
parture. He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admonition  for  instant  flight, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed  by  Ck)leridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  dis- 
covered an  American  vessel  r^uly  to  sail  for  England,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked."    Life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  Gillman,  pp  180-1. — S.  C] 

f  I  sddom  think  of  the  murder  of  this  illustrious  Prince  without  recol- 
lecting the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


super  ipsius  ingens 


Lutat  fiuna  viri,  virtusque  baud  beta  tyranno ; 
Ergo  anteire  metus,  juvenemque  exstinguere  pergit. 

Argonaut,  i.  211. 

Oijp^  <te  Hal  rdr  ;t^a  koI  tt^  dopKoSa, 
Kai  rdv  ?utyL>^t  koI  rd  tuv  ravpuv  yevoc. 

Manuel  Phile,  De  Animal.  Froprieiat,  sect  i  L  11 


^j    .AAW    bucbb  Ai>   wa 


potism  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recanta 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  e: 
tion  as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulate 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.     I  pi 
was   possible,  the   contemporary   historians, 
pamphleteers.     Then  fairly  subtracting  the 
fiom  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favore< 
latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be 
ent.     In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  ''A  coi 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  imder  the  first 
those  which  followed  "  On  the  probable  final 
Bourbons,"t  I  feci  myself  authorized  to  affirm 
duced  on  many  intelligent  men,  that,  were  the 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays 
within  the  last  twelve  months.     The  same  plai 
oommencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  an( 
soocess,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinc< 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  comparison 4     I  ha' 
firom  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  moti\ 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotisi 
be  considered,  how  often  and  grossly  I  have  I 

•  [CompariBon  of  the  present  state  of  France,  with 

Julias  and  Augustus  Caesar.    Morning  Poet,  Sep.  21,  o* 

and  on  Oct.  2,  1802.— S.  C] 

t  [Morning  Post,  1802.—^.    This  kt\\*a^  ^  -'      * 
•  11         " 


lentiinents  whdtk  I  had  exerted  wj  htm  ^wmjk  i»  trxmdi&t  tad 
expose,  and  liow  gheroiiil j  liieae  chaises  ^s^at  "U-  jor  damrrAa!- 
tage  while  I  was  ia  Malu.  Or  nii^  istsr  -wiibAC  m.^^^  tmu^ 
80,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  prsscvLadad  ixe  -vait  ic  i.  jtss^ai 
ertahlishment  in  that  island.  Boi  I  aT«  «M«r>^«.^  x  imn.  ^ 
fall  perraaaiQn  tliAt.  armed  wxih  Thit  tw>-iuc£  jaiLnrjssccsi  if 
toiy  and  the  hnman  mind.  a.  lE^an  wi^  KarscLj  as  m,  hb 
meat  cnnneming  the  com  tola]  v£  mmt  ^g?:«r*  *^^'^'* 
hnye  heen  able  to  procnie  the  f^^^r^^'  ft'^nrrrfm^f  uf  :j 
together  with  the  anihmar  meeasa::*  ic  ioa  ynauwL  *^'t  £ 
hare  a  {diiloeophic  tact  ibr  wisai  it  ^inlj  jxiziiussxc  jl  iiis&  utf. 
in  moit  instaniy  therefcte  £v  sas^  ib!St  at  :aifr  cucuirT  uf 
haa  exdnded  from  the  ^v^rsn^ok  nf  :ic  TnTtft*— ■  sm^uesL  m 
coorteqr  of  the  age  enlatied  '^^^--^^^ 

To  luiTB  hTed  in  rain  vsatSi  'ut  &  j»™^"  ititMytT"  'u, 
and  especiall J  so  to  him  whL  sja  za&s:  \:siiBS3CSBt  urn 
I  should  therefixe  rather  ersm^'Mt  i^ax  ut  auuESj  'vjcl  "Zie  -""1^ 
which  oonld  attzibc:e  X£>  uo  wiir'.^icsr  ibisijucft  tioia.  '.uuie:  a  ^'^lor- 
ity  or  self-lore,  the  aiifffcgaitt.  wia*a  I  ift'j)OAi*v.i»sU|»  jir.'^tfc  -u 
have  enjoyed  from  the  rrpziiJLjiacjaiL.  tc  2.7*  jfuini'jL.  «iear:>  ^u-u^ff 
whole  or  as  extraeti  j  nz/i  leJr  ix  :ziurr  ;<f  uir  inrx  icn***i2i':ak, 
papexB,  hot  in  the  iaderial  ^:'=nuLtft  UimxipA-jiic  f  ,Tit*d!a.  I  1^ 
garded  it  as  some  pioc'i  cc  izj  j;^^  Lrruir  au«ii»c  t^oisRSUiasr  a 
Tain,  that  fium  the  aitacje^  wrrrt^a*  sn-  jout  iUASC^  s#!9ut»  nnt  ic 
the  oommenoement  of  t2ke  '^Ji:^  ■liTtitjq'r  -vkt  wju.  JLn^^r-As.  jot 
only  the  sentiments  wiere  t^v^Jbt  um  jl  mid*!:  Ji0'jiufi»sk  -jut  "^vj 
language,  in  sereni  of  1^  MLfetaiikriiaKCift  rar«»  ^a;  ven- 

Bat  no  one  of  these  ji^jlt*a  jax  lI  kit  iu^ilcji  wuuai  lar^t  mr 
pelled  me  to  a  suiesDextt  »o  z^ts-jsidiKr^uat  *»i  nor  urx  JK^inoa 
had  not  my  chaneler  hesESi  nqfixz&zjT  xrjMiSLxsL  in  ai  uuiiMuii^ 
hie  introBOQ  on  pnTat^r  Idi:  u  cff  s.  hckx  masurrtgiaM:;  jda:  iaiti 
who  intmsted  not  onlj  w:.-!^  tr*  jm*:  '.feaea::^.  viz  il^vsvi  ^r.t    uu- 

usual  opportunities  of  Trr;jjrgrr:t,y  ixrisu.   XdftC  30irt^r^AMi:t^^i0  «uiKr.»^ 

them  to  rust  away  wniiwin  trj  «E*r;»'flLr.  *ra«r.«vii-  tsr-u^r  j;»-  iw 
own  good  or  that  of  hi*  >fr>«nr-':L'*ar-iL'»*  Lt^sl  si  '^uk  *sinuym^ 
tions,  which  I  hare  itA-ic  j^-  •^-*'  w*'-  "-Sit^-  *>*.  ^  t  I'jrai.  -"•  "'i« 
certain  of  an  ertensre  r.r'jr,-A.^*'.c..  --:*'j-«jrx  '-ufe  -»*swc  ia^^J^it^  U 
an  authors  teU-kfxt-  'r*^  t*t>wfc  ji'-i*-tti«»i  J.  vwc*  u*??;  v-ouic 
have  filled  a  respe^tahie  L.--i::*J>iri  cif  TVLaartfc  ••tfrtiur^  ^^ 
sage  of  merely  temporary  ixi^e7<sc  west  4*tgtafrf      Jf »'  >me«: 


-auK  trom  the  toil  of  thinking.     No  one  1 
tru      ag  out  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  t 
ing  up  anew  the  cramben  jam  decies  corta\ 
ture  or  philosophy.     Seldom  have  I  writter 
acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  < 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  "w 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?     Is  the  difil 
cftimated  by  publications;  or  publications  b 
they  difiuse  or  at  least  contain  ?     I  speak  it 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  wl 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  Mndest  circula 
istered  in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  lite 
quency  of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fa 
ary  circles,  and  thoughtlessly   repeated  by  to< 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollect! 
suggested  a  contrary  testimony,     ^'ould  that  t 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  va 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into 
lation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  - 
▼ersation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  acti\ 
with   the  germs   of  their  after-growth  !     A  d 
might  not  indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my 
should  dar^  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an 
tal.     I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  ar 
diences,  which  at  difierent  times  anH  i"  ^'"^ 
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pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces  familiar  to  me,  thongh  of 
indiyiduals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothings  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses 
of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  though  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  axe  cases  where  a  man  may  be  as  well  "  in 
Jbr  a  pound  as  for  a  penny .'^  To  those,  who  from  ignorance  of 
the  serious  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor  of  having 
dreamed  away  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly 
xexnember  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of 
my  literary  life ;  or  to  those,  who  firom  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemptuously  of 
others,  would  like  Job's  comforters  attribute  these  complaints, 
extorted  firom  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  1  have  already  furnished  such  ample  mate- 
rials, that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who 
firom  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
itances  are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suum  cuiqtie  would  increase  or  detract  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  effected,  am  I  to  be  judge<f  by  my  fellow- 
men  ;  what  I  could  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  con- 
science. On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
concentering  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent 
work.  But  to  verse  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the 
voice  of  mourning  for 

Keen  psngB  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Tnrboleot,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  nianhood  come  in  rain. 
And  goiius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  whidi  I  had  culled  m  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  whidi  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — ^but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave  1* 

•  [Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  ISO.— -fii] 
VOL.  m.  0 
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These  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the  po«tie 
strains,  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  forth.  In  tlMMe 
only,  gentle  reader, 

A£fectus  animi  varios,  bellamque  sequaeiB 
Perlegifl  inyidiffi,  eurasque  reyolyiB  inan^ 
Quas  humilis  t«nero  Atylus  olim  effudit  in  aera 
Perlegis  et  lacry mas,  et  quod  pharetratus  aoata 
Hie  puer  puero  fecit  mihi  cuspLde  yulaus. 
Omnia  paulatim  ooosumit  longior  etas, 
»  Viyendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendo. 

Ipae  mihi  ooUatns  enim  nou  Ule  yidebor ; 
Frons  alia  est,  moresque  alii,  nova  meotiB  imago, 
Vox  aliudque  sonat — Jamque  observatio  vits 
Malta  dedit — ^lugere  nihil,  ferre  onmia ;  jamqne 
Paulatim  lacrymas  rerum  experientia  terait.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN    AFFECTIONATE    EXHORTATION    TO    THOSE    WHO    IN    EA&LT   UFB 
FEEL    THEMSELVES   DISPOSED    TO   BECOME    AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  "Whitbread's,  that  no 
man  does  any  thing  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate  mo- 
tives, or  rather  moods  of  Wnd,  which  produced  the  preceding 
reflections  and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those, 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar 
to  my  own  at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  all  my  feel- 
ings. Whiteheadf  exerting  the  prerosrative  of  his  laureateship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  works. t  With 
no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  ^nshes, 
I  would  adress  an  affectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  literati, 
grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  for  the 

•  [Epist  Ft.  Petrarchffl  Lib.  L  Barbato  Salmonetui,  Opp.  Basil,   1564, 
roL  ii  p.  76. — 8.  C] 

t  [8«6  Appendix,  note  J.— a  C]  J  [See  Appendix,  note  K— &  a] 
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beginning,  middle,  and  end  converge  to  one  chaige  :  never  pur- 
sue literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  chlo  extxaordi- 
naxy  man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an  in- 
dividaal  of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  a /Tfo/ession,  that  is, 
some  regular  employment,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  («i  so  iar  machamoaUy 
that  an  average  quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  inteUeetoal 
ezerticm  are  requisite  to  its  fsliMulL  discharge.  Three  hoas  of 
leisure,  nnannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  io 
inriih  delight  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  io  realize  in 
literatore  a  larger  [Nroduct  of  what  iM  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of 
ocmipulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  reputation  Ibrm  only  an  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor.  The  hope  of  ineiea*- 
ing  them  by  any  given  exertion  will  dten  prove  a  stimolant  to 
industry ;  but  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  works 
of  genius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  ex- 
cess reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupefy  the  mind.  For  it  is  one  contradistinction  (^  genius  from 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the 
means ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points,  which  establish  an 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  mi^f 
exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself^  without  talents,  I  would  advise  every  sdiolar,  who 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  di- 
vision between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talents  to 
the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his  tranquil  and  nnbiiwed 
choice ;  idiile  the  cansciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
by  the  sincere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
**  My  dear  young  friend''  (I  would  say),  *'  suppose  yourself  estab- 
lished in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
counting-house,  from  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  your 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening. 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  Bweet  senae  of  Home 
Ib  sweetest * 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  eocial  enjoyments,  with  the  very 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

*  [From  Ihe  poem  to  William  Wordawortb.    Poet  Work^  VU  p.  lil. 

ac] 
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voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knowledge  tbat, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many  ven- 
erable friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Your  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  mindi, 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  !  Even  your  writing- 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  ap- 
pear as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  u 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  oy  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  shoidd  I  say  retire  ?  The  habits  of  actiTe 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  will  tend 
to  give  you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  of  your  family 
will  be  no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  undisturbing 
voices  of  a  wife  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or 
sofl  music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object. 
If  facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employ- 
ment,  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  sufficiency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;  though  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlessness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  for 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  lit- 
erary utility -with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.* 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  M'here 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  'W'ith  the  freedom 

•  [All  that  foUowB,  as  far  as  "expected  to  withhold  five"  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  with  but  very  Utile  diflferenoe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
and  State,  VI.  70-72.-8.  C] 
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of  the  goyemment  to  double  all  its  aliitaiy  powen  bf  the  re- 
moTal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a.  pme  moimlitT, 
the  mere  £ragments  of  which 

the  lofty  grave 


In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  reeeirad 

In  brief  sent^itkNis  precept*  ;* 

and  that  the  sublime  troths  of  the  dirine  anhy  and  attribates, 
i¥hich  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn  and  detnmed  it  §dll  move 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  hare  beeotne  the  alznoct 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  porertj,  of  the  har^  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  ther  loond  as  eoouzboa 
place,  is  a  phctnomenon  which  must  withhold  all  bat  onnds  of 
the  nlbst  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  aet vices  even  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.     Tet  those,  who  vmSsut  the  «£- 
ciency  of  an  established  Church  to  its  public  o&ces.  caa  harrilj 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.     That  to  ^rr^xj 
palish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  tran^lanted  a  g<eT3L  *it 
civilization;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  mteUus. 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crfstaJUze  aad 
brighten  ;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  eieite.  jet  mxfEa/esasij 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitatioa ;  this,  the  nnobcrruiTe, 
continuous  agency  of  a  protestant  church  Establishment,  ^Asj  It 
is,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  wouiii  ^ui 
unite  the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  prr^grHsnT**  meuoTsu- 
tion  of  rriftp)ri|iil^  can  not  estimate  at  too  hi^  a  price.    It  ^uw,  nM 
be  valued  tcith  the  gold  of  Ophir.  uruk  the  pr^f:wtAA  ^myx.  -^  tke 
sapphire.     No  mention  shall  be  made  of  crjral.  ^/r  ofpearlt    f'tr 
the  price  of  msdam  is  abo^e  rutAat.^     The  <*iersr7msai  i*  with 
his  parishioners  and  among  them :  he  is  neither  ji  'die   tini»- 
tered  cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neixrhbcr  ami   %  raaiily- 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  idmit  hirn.  •/i  'he  maaairtu  ^t  'iie 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frenuent  T-jitor  '^ 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.     He  is.  or  he  may  htwMut  vmr 
nected  with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  \u  viiriaity  hj  ruaariaipt. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at  fy»t  of  *iu5  ilusc^^ 
sightedness,  which  it  is  the  natare  of  cupidity  U%  in^iet,  I  kanw 

*  F^vadise  Re^BDcd.    BookivAMl.        f  C**  «•*- ^  ^*'-*  ^ 
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few  more  striking  than  the  olamors  of  the  fannen  againsi  Chmdi 
property.     Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  insr* 
itahly  at  the  next  lease  he  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  aomt 
sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  .marry 
a  clergyman.     Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is  in 
fact  the  only  species  of  landed  property,  that  is  essentially  moving 
and  circulative.     That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert  ?     But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species ;  at 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter   to    become   either  Trullibers   or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  vthMtr 
ever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  came 
is  this  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed,  if  they  should  have 
been  able  to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim, 
having  expected  to  -withhold  five.    At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  effective  and  unburden- 
some,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  aflbrd  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.     There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  historical,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clerg}^man ;  no  one  pursuit 
worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.     To  give  the  histor}'  of  the  Bible  as  a  booky  would 
be  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.     The  verj'  decorum 
which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

£t  Pater  .^Eneas  et  a\^noulus  exoitat  Hector.* 


*  [iEneid  iiL  848.— S.  0.] 
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But,  wbaterer  be  tlie  proieesMm  or  Isadft  ^ix-i— ^  tly^  adraa- 
tagesaie  muijuid  importairt  oompandwidk  IfeitetBcf  a 
Utenxy  man,  who  in  tny  degree  dependb  on  llie  ale  v£}m 
fbrihe  neeenaries  and  eomibrte  of  liie.  In  Iht  ixxnex.  a 
lives  in  sjrmpathj  with  the  world,  in  which  be  irtes.  Al  Inut 
he  aoqniies  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowled^  of  lAml, 
with  which  men  in  general  can  sjmpathine.  fie  Xeans  to  maa- 
age  his  gmiuB  more  prudently  and  efficadooshr.  His  puweo 
and  acqnirements  gain  him  Hkewise  mare  reaJ  admizaticvi :  §ar 
they  soipasB  the  legitimate  expertationE  of  otheis.  He  m  aoaa- 
thing  besides  an  author,  and  is  not  thereibre  oooBdesed  men^ 
as  an  author.  The  hearts  of  men  sre  open  to  brm,  as  to  one  sf 
their  own  class :  and  whether  he  exerts  hiiiBelf  or  net  in  the 
converwitinnsi  circles  of  his  &pquaintsaoe.  his  sQenoe  is  mt  al- 
tiihoted  to  pride,  nor  his  eommunicstrrenesB  to  nnctT.*  To  thsK 
advantages  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  ehanoe  cf  happooa 
in.  domestie  life,  were  it  only  that  it  is  as  na1:izral  for  ^le 
be  ofot  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it 
toiioDS  Ibr  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within  it.  Bat 
tbig  subject  involves  points  of  oonfiideratieti  so  numeroos  and  as 
delicate,  ^n^d  -would  not  onJy  permit,  but  reqrmxe  sach  ampilf  dee- 
mnents  from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  aaensly 
allude  to  it  m  transUu.  When  the  same  i  in  iwailiaoe  has  od- 
eoiTed  at  very  difierent  times  to  very  difieisnt  peiBOBS,  aO  of 
irhom  have  srane  one  thing  in  common  ;  there  is  reaaoiL  to 


•  [Thtte  Imoi  in  7*r  Decnptr  of  vrUinp  Vert,  hx  WliitdMAd.  dowiBie 
the  trials  of  the  profeafied  and  nic^  author  from  tbe  xiit.«DaKtT  'wilSi 
the  gaze  of  othera  is  fix«d  Tipon  liim : 

"  Tiia  aeta,  bin  vordfi.  Yob  thaoE^tt  no  more  ma 
T^A  fcOj  l)laxoD<»d  and  mxh  fnSkj  Imtrwa. 
li  he  uMii  iM  I — his  sense  if  so  refia'd 
it  a^cr  deteeDCb  to  trifle  vitL  marilriftd 
Opoi  aad  free  I — thev  fiod  the  sficret  canse 
la  vaaity ;  he  ooarte  the  irorld'e  appSaose. 
K«f  ,  thon^  he  ipeak  not,  sosxMlhixig  rtill  is 
1^<A  ehsige  of  €see  betraji  a  faolt  vithiB. 
If  graee^  Hw  spleen :  be  smiles  hot  to  <kride ; 
Ai>rl  dcnmri^t  avkirardiK«s  in  him  is  pride. 
ISuM  most  he  eteer  throng  iinne's  imeerUin  sasa, 

Kow  amik  by  oeosure.  and  nc»v  F^^^P"*** ' 
Contempt  with  eoTT  strangely  mix'd  e«hire,       ^ 

Fear'd  where  earess-d.  and  jeakwa  thoagh  aaaira -«.  aj 
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pofe  tint  raeh  eixcnmBtaiioe  is  not  merely  attrilmtaUe  to  the 
jpenoHS  conoenied,  bntie  in  aome  meaeuie  occasioned  hy  the  ene 
point  in  common  to  them  alL  Instead  of  thcTehemAnt  aai 
almost  dandesEoos  dehortation  fiom  maniage,  which  the  JtfiaojgyiM^ 
Boooacdo*  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple 
advice :  be  not  tnerdy  a  man  of  letters !  Let  literature  bb  an 
honorable  augmenUUion  to  your  arms ;  but  not  constitnte  tho 
eoat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

To  objections  &om  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  hate 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  setf> 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  woik; 
whether  spirits,  "  nU  ofhedUh,**  and  with  whispers  <*  mat  from 
Aeatwn,"  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  oonseioas- 
ness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  adi#- 
tinct,  intelligible  form ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  fimda- 
mental  works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  bad  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  coonter- 
weight.  Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  contem- 
poraries elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
similar  powers,  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  upon  them  ;  and  who  by  afler- 
xesearch  (when  the  step  was,  alas  !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors,  to  have  lefl  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth,  where 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  !  Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if 
tiiese  should  efliect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent 
the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  in- 
•  VUtfOMtmddiDamU    [8^  Appendiji,  note  M.-«.  a] 


iraid  censure  of  the  rashnes  and  ranitj.  hf  witicii  it  ixad  been 
precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irreiigion,  and  scarcely  leai 
than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  belieTe,  that  there  ia  any  estab- 
lished and  reputable  profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  num. 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  :  and  donbtLoa 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  prea«it  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  Bat  wofuily  will  that  man  find  KirmM^Jf 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profesnon  of  literatore,  or  (to 
speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  aothorship.  besets  iti  membfT^ 
'with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the  QuneJit 
the  law,  or  the  difierent  branches  of  commerce.  Bat  I  ha^e 
treated  sufficiently  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
of  this  Tolume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  dierefiire,  with  a 
short  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  misht  haire  added  to 
the  illastrious  list  of  those,  who  haTe  combined  the  anuiessfiAl 
pnrsnit  of  the  Muses,  not  only  with  the  £adthful  discharge,  but 
'with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estab- 
lished profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  dnd  in  a  note 
below.*  "  Am  sorgfaltigsten,  meiden  sie  die  Autoi^chAft.  Zm 
fruh  Oder  unmdssig  gebraucht,  mackt  sie  den  Kopf  icuste  und 
das  Herz  leer ;  tcenn  sie  auch  sonst  keiiie  vMe  FoLgen  gade. 
Ein  Mensch,  der  nur  lieset  um  zu  drueken,  lieset  'icakrscAeim' 
Itch  ubel;  und  wer  jeden  Gedanken,  der  ihm  amfsUmtt,  durch 
Feder  und  Presse  versendet,  hat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  alU  venanxit^ 
und  urird  hold  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Druckerey,  ein  Buduta- 
bensetzer  vrerden.f 


TMJkSSLxnasJ* 


"  With  the  greatest  poMible  aolicitode  avoid  antliorsii^).  Too  early  or 
iiiimoderat«ly  employed,  it  makes  the  head  wsite  and  Cbe  heart  empty ; 
ereo  were  there  no  other  irone  consequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss  :  and  he,  who  sends  sway  throogfi 
the  pen  and  tbe  press  erery  tbofogfat,  the  moment  it  oecnrs  to  him,  ^^ 
io  a  short  tim«  hare  sent  all  swmy,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-office,  a  eoMpontor.'* 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myaelt  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  oertain  secretions  appUes  equally  to  otit  thon^ta ;  they  too  mnst  be 
*mVd^  up  again  into  the  cxrcnlatioa,  and  be  again  and  again  re-seereced  aa 
order  to  ixware  a  healthfal  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  aaten^riiJ 


f  See  Appcskdix.    (Note  5.) 


'  Bet  ^pendiz.    (5oU  a> 


CHAPTER  XII. 


▲   CHAPTER    OF    REQUESTS    AND    PREMONITIONS    CONCERNING 
PERUSAI.    OR   OMISSION   OF    THE    CHAPTER   THAT   FOLLOWS. 

In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accuft- 
tomed  to  word  thus  :  until  you  U7iderstand  a  tcriter's  ignorcmce^ 
presume  yoursdf  ignorant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
rule  of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  will 
permit  me  to  be  my  o^nx  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its 
meaning  fully  explained  by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  ^\^riter's  grounds,  and 
their  ,hollo\niess.  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  ; 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
factorily explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
the  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  I  can  do  without  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  with  the 
same  tranquil  sense  of  certaint}',  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     /  toiderstafid  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  \i*ith  the  best  en- 
ergies of  my  mind  the  Tim^us  of  Plato.  'VMiatever  I  comprehend, 
impresses  me  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  phi- 

*  [A  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  century,  who  left  a  Ccmmmtwry  on  tim 
Ockkn  Verus  of  Pytkaywm^  ss  well  ss  other  works. — S.  C] 
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lo0O|Aier,  intended  for  the  average  comprehenaons  of  men,  I  hav^ 
been  delisted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  -with  the  perspicuity 
of  the  language,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recollect, 
likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thor- 
oughly comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less  imintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  awaie,  be 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I 
liaTe  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
'  asBumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  poesibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meaninga 
to  himself,  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his  readers. 
When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  rea- 
son, I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series 
of  great  men,  who  after  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works 
had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epithets,  that  al- 
most transcend  humanity,  I  feel,  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceived by  the  judicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand  the 
ignorance  of  Plato,  I  cofidude  myself  igfwrant  of  his  under- 
standing. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one  ;  that 
he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
body  will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
seemingly  trifling  difierence  of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  diP 
ference  in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support- 
ing ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skel- 
eton indeed ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
strip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  truth, 
such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Br.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine  : 
viddioet,  to  preserve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  g«X)d 
qiinta.     Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying  the 
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a  parte  ante,  without  injury  to  its  future  operationB,  and  withool 
detriment  to  the  judgment,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  pii»> 
mature  ;  and  therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  by  vAuch 
it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  peni- 
sal  of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principilea 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  dii^ 
respect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re- 
ceives as  fundamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstra- 
ble and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  came 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  habit;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satis- 
fied, if  only  he  can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pos- 
sible convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonus  es,  doctus,  prudens ;  ast  haud  tibi  spiro. 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  difficulties,  which 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  appren- 
ticeship in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pull 
out  ribbon  afler  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  master)'  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  scientia  scientiarum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispensable. 

Still  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  the 
pvoielytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
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bat  blinking  of  brick  and  mortar,  or  other  images  eqnaUy  abstract- 
ed fion  body,  oontriyes  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter, 
and  IB  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  explain  the 
omne  tdbile  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions,  ideas,  and 
■ensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth  ;  though  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
en  all  sdbjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
tific symbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  neiUier  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  -  as  it  is 
actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  cousciousness, 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  con- 
■ciousnesB  natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  spon- 
taneous consciousness ;  citra  et  trans  canscientiam  communem. 
The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental y  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  rc-presentation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because 
transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned,  as  transcendent*     The  first  range  of  hills, 

*  This  ^stinction  between  tranaeendetUal  and  tratueendent  is  observed  by 
our  elder  divines  and  philoeophers,  whenever  they  express  themselves 
sdiolABticsUy.  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  has  confounded  the  two  words  ;  but  hit 
own  aotborities  do  not  bear  him  out.  Of  this  celebrated  (fidionary  I  will 
venture  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a  morose 
dispoflitioQ  who  should  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude  as  a  most 
instmetive  and  entertaining  booky  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispen- 
sable book ;  but  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a 
philosophic  and  thorough  scholar  any  but  very  qualified  praises  of  it,  as  a 
dietiamary.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted ; 
lor  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent)  true,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has 
noticed,  of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  this  too  after  the  successive  labors 
of  io  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  and 
oomiiiisaions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are,  me  taltem  judice, 
will  be  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  republished  and  completed* 

•  phis  is  one  of  the  many  literary  projects  and  promises  of  Mr.  Ooleridgt 
UmI  were  never  folfilled— 8.  C] 
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that  eneiidlefttliAiCAiity^  Tale      t       a  life»ii&e  boiMtfirtti 
miyorityof  itoinh&bttanta.  iges  tlMMmmiMisnmiskn 

and  departs.    From  ti!       the  iae,  and  Umohiiig  thfm'ikfif 

Taniflh.    By  the  many,  01  e,  the  natuzal  limit  aaiM^ 

wark  of  the  vale,  is  bat  impertectly  known.  Its  higher  mamt§ 
aro  too  often  hidden  hy  miate  and  ekmda  from  nncnHmtal 
ewamps,  whieh  few  have  eoont^  or  eunoeity  to  penetnto.  Hi 
the  multitude  below  theee  Tapors  appear,  now  as  the  daik 
of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrade  with  im] 
and  now  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gaaai  al 
aa  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  Bat  in  all 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  farthest  inaccessible  fidla  haia 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  fer  higher  and  far  iawaid ;  a 
few,  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected  dements,  whieh 

I  had  neyer  heard  of  the  oorrcapondeiice  between  Wakefield  and  Foot  tiB 
laawthe  aooount  of  it  thi*  monung  (16th  September,  1810)  in  the  Moolily 
Beriew.    Iwas  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had prr 
poeed  to  himself  nearly  the  same  plan  for  a  Greek  and  English  Bietionafy, 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  ago.    Bat  fiur,  Iv 
more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it    I  can  not  but  think 
it  a  subject  of  most  serious  regret,  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure,  which 
is  now  employing  in  the  repuUication  of  Stepha>X8  augmented,  had  not  been 
iq>plied  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philosophical  plan,  with  th«  Engliah, 
Qerman,  and  French  syuonymes  as  well  as  the  Latin.    In  almost  every  ia- 
stance  the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  Igy^l^^ih  or  Ger- 
man word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.    How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  render  the  most  copious  language  of  the  world,  the  most  admirable 
for  tiie  fineness  of  its  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  vague 
languages  f    Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  living  languages^ 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit  which 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individuals  could  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  *'a 
philoaophical  English  dictionary  ;  with  the  Greek,  Latm,  German,  Frencli, 
Spanish  and  Italian  synonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes.**    Tliat  the 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  but 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  advantages  which  would 
aaome  from  such  a  work.    O!  if  it  should  be  permittadby  Plrovidence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  independence  our  government  might  be 
enabled  to  beeome  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue  I    There  was 
a  time,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  Government    Have  we  not 
fiown  off  to  the  eootrary  extreme  t 
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■tber  the  vale  itself  nor  the  somandiBf  ■iiwiiiiimi  fv^tmim^f^  g, 
eoold  Bnpi^y.*  How  and  whence  to  theae  tkon^^  these  Strang 
piobabilitiea,  the  aaoertaining  vision,  the  intnilnre  Imowledfe  maj 
finally  snpervene,  can  he  learnt  only  hy  the  fixt.  1  might  op- 
pose to  the  question  the  words  with  whicht  Plotnos  ippuaes 
Natoie  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  ^  Shanld  any  one  imtenv- 
gate  her,  how  she  works,  if  gracioosly  she  voneksaie  to  heLem  aai 
speak,  she  will  reply,  it  hehooves  thee  not  to  disqniet  me  with  m- 
terrogatones,  hat  to  understand  in  siieDoe,  ervn  as  I  am  «l#wt. 
and  work  without  woids."t 

Likewise  in  the  fiAh  book  of  the  fifth  EmMad.  cpeakii^  of  tfe 
highest  and  intuitive  knowled|re  as  distinguidied  fnam  the  diamv- 
sive,  or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth. 

**  The  TisoD  sid  the  hoAtj  ^sxTot  ^f 

he  says  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  inqidre  from  whence  it  ipnmi^.  as 

*  April,  1825.  If  I  did  Dot  see  it  -vitb  nnr  vwzx  €j^  1  atiouUi  tun  te^ 
Here  that  Ihsd  be«n  grultr  of  so  jnsDT  bTdruBUttk-  JfuJi*  mt  tieli<nr  n,  t£i»  utr 
happy  aUcgorj  or  string  of  nM^Apbcire  !  H<»v  &  rir«r  vat  K-  trartC  u^  ML 
from  a  rale  fiu*  itupard,  orer  tbe  interremne  iDouzitaim.  Mnrpb<n&.  tb«  Zfr^mMEt- 
wearer,  caa  akne  imnddleL     I  am  af^hamtsd  and  bmubicd — S  T  OfA*!  iqpL 

f  l^nntmmA  m.  %.  Z.    The  fciToe  <4  Xht  Grecsk  tnn'th'oi  m  nsperStsss.*^  «*- 
preaaed  by  **  aidersta&d  C  our  crwn  i^mmljit  pka-mmt  *  Uf  p^  mimmf  wuiii  wh^ 
oooies  neareit  to  it.     The  pa^fiae-c..  that  fcilknr&.  fuC  uf  prafuimc  mum.,  m^ 
pears  to  me  svidentlj  oorrupt ;  aod  iti  ftoct  ut*  Trrha-  war*:  tibiu.  i#ei««r 
deserrea,  or  is  leas  CkelT  U*  oYitaaiL.  a  itew  and  miir*  eurriee:  •f£ii<uii — ^.  a>nr 
oiffiiHU ;  in  7d  7eT6^MV«n'  Irr-t   H{aua  cum.  PifairTfgf^  •twoW-fiit  ^*>rtua.   'i/m 

ri^  fvffor  Ix^^^  ^.o^ra^iora  riroLpKri.  {imaUnm..  ecu  itu  i  j-rviwrrf  »  <K«tf»Mor 
otT^c  <^d^.)  ^^  What  tken  are  ^t  to  intdanrjoic  t  Tim:  T*iM&fr.«r  ir  jm.^ 
dueed  is  an  intaitaaBi,  I  sileDt ;  and  xhiaR.  vlu«^  m-  tiiw  fneoenb^c  »  tf  il» 
nature  a  theorem,  or  fc<rm  of  co!ut<exuplxtiuL  :  and  Hk-  ur^  -viu^L  -•svuh* 
to  me  from  tiiis  eontcmplatioD,  atLazns  \'.>  have  a  ^nXtKaqoMta^  natir-t, '    ^ 

SyneBOi: 

*ik6tr  itfKu 

The  aftcr-eompariaaii  of  tlx-  jfrw)t»  <»f  li**^  notterB  Motatrow  ^rtit  ii^  «*? 
the  geometrician  is  drarvB  from  li»<r  x^rr  hear:  «tf  philMiK^A»7- 

J  [JCoi  el  TIC  *  «i-r^  f^r-t.  -a'o:   h'it.c  -rxnvl.   «-   ^wt    utu^,.n--^    »*tOM, 

p.  eS4  of  Creoxer  a  ^dhkiL— S.  C  J 

g  [Poet  Worka.  tL  p.  €.    Tb*  Exenrwoi^  hue*  i/— It  C] 
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if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  motion,  for  it  neitlier  s^ 
proached  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  soma  olbti 
place  ;  but  it  either  appears  to  ub  or  it  doea  not  appear.  80  that 
we  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  ita  mcM 
■ource,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  lu ;  pre- 
paring oureelres  for  the  blessed  cpectacle  as  the  eye  waits  pA 
tieutly  foT  the  rising  euu."*  They,  and  they  only,  can  aoqnin 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuitio^ 
who  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpillar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  sama 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  homed  fly  to  leave  roMn 
in  its  involucrum  for  antenna  yet  to  come.  They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them  I  In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  cor- 
responding world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.  Al!  the  organs  of 
spirit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased, 
will  contemplate  (he  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness 
with  contradictory  feelings  of  pily  and  respect  ?  ■'  Poor  man  I 
he  is  not  mode  for  this  world."  Oh  I  herein  they  utter  a  pro- 
phecy of  universal  fulfilment  ;  for  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  jiliilosoplier  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibilily  of  attaining 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.  That  the  com- 
mon consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction, 
that  it  IB  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface.  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  poalulale  pro  tempore.  This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  eipcctalion  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  inith  of  ray  former  assertion,  that  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 

•  ('flore  aTioptlr  66ri-  iOui'i;.  f^udes'  ^  tvSor,  ical  uTt/floiTOf  cl:rtiti,  hSer 
&fia  ijip,  Kai  oCk  l\-6ov  ai-  ^  (or  Scl  ^ijrtiV,  ■rbBci;  oi-  yAp  tan  rd  noSai-  <rfrt 
}'£p  /px^rai,  oiTC  liTiivii'  ov6afioi;  a}.}-d  ^rerai  rt  tai  <>{■  ^'vrroi-  M  «i 
Xpi  iiuKtiv,  47.?.'  i/BVXV  ftivcii;  fuf  ui'  ^evy,  jrapoaxtiiaaavTa  Iwtrii'  timr^ 
thai,  uCKCfi  i^aJ./ii^  ui'nra/d;  iJ.ioi:  irtpififvu,)  6  61  iTtpfavilf  ni<  i^BW 
TOr.  ii  utravoi  ^aahi  61  soi^roi,  tduKtv  tmriv  0e6aaa8ai  ■ntt  li;iflaeii:  EdO 
T.  6.  8.— fia]     P.  976  of  Creuier's  edit. 

The  parentheses  note  the  pvt  of  the  p  Urtj-AflJ    , 
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trioes.*  Ab  hitherto  inteipreted,  however,  tbej  ha¥» 
daoed  the  efiect,  whkh  Leihnitz  hiimieH',  in  a  inoit 
peBBage,  deeeribee  ai  the  critenon  of  a  true  philoBophy ; 
that  it  would  at  once  ezplaia  and  collect  the  fingmflnta  af 
scattered  through  systeniB  apparently  the  most  inoongmoaa.  Tki 
truth,  Bays  he,  iBdifiVued  more  widdly  than  iBCGmmoiily 
but  it  is  oflen  painted,  yet  oftener  znadced,  and  is  aometinMa 
tilated  and  BometimeB,  alaa !  in  cIobc  alliance  with 
errora.  The  deeper,  howeirer,  we  penetrate  into  the  grauBi  rf 
things,  the  more  truth  we  discoYer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gnalar 
number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  sttbaiamtid 
reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the 
the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and  ideas,  to 


*  [The  ofaa«rTKtiioii8  d  MtrWmg  referred  to  here  and  in  the  jmfkm 
psragrmph  are  as  fcdlowa : 

**  A  philoeophj  the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  call  forth  to 
the  spiritnal  in  man,  namely  that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  the 
ness,  must  needs  have  a  great  imintelligibtlitj  for  thoee  who  haye  not 
eised  and  strengthened  this  spiritual  consciousness,  or  to  whom  eren  that 
in  themselyes,  which  is  most  excellent,  is  wont  to  appear  only  throQgh  dead 
iniwtianleM  conceptions.  The  Immediate,  which  is  in  every  one,  and  on 
the  original  intuition  whereof  (which**  [original  intuition]  **  likewise  is  in 
every  one,  but  comes  not  in  every  one  to  consciousness),  all  certainty  of  oar 
knowledge  depends,  is  intelligible  to  no  one  through  words,  that  peas  into 
him  from  without.  The  medium,  through  which  spirits  understand  one  an- 
other, is  not  the  surrounding  air,  but  the  oonmion  freedom,  the  vibratioos 
whereof  (i2rren  ErachuUerwkgen)  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  souL  When  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  ooo- 
sciousness  of  freedom,  all  spiritual  connection  is  broken  off,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself;  no  wonder  that  he  remains  unintelligible  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  his  fearful  solitude  only  wearies  himself 
with  onpty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo— out  of  his  own  or  aiiother*s 
breast— replies^ 

"  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  before  God 
and  man. 

"  The  history  of  philosophy  contains  examples  of  systems,  which,  for  ser- 
eral  centuries,  have  remained  enigmatical.  A  philosopher  whose  princifriiai 
are  to  solve  aU  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibnits,  that  he  is  probably 
the  only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained  conviction,  the 
only  man  therefore  who  is  right  at  bottom.  This  declaration  is  remarkable, 
because  it  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  understanding  Leibnita.  For,  as 
he  has  been  hitherto  understood,  he  is  unintelligible,  however  ri^t  be  may 
be  at  bottom."  TransL  (Abhamdlunffm  mr  ErUmttr,  dm  ItLder  IFui.— 
Pha  QAnft.  pp.  827-8.)-S.  C] 
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the  Pjrthagoreans  and  Platonists  reduced  all  tkingi ;  tbe  qke  and 
AI.L  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinas,  witlioiit*  SpinoBflna :  ibe  neoee- 
amsj  Qonneetion  of  things  according  to  the  Stoica,  reeoadlal^ 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  Tital-phikiacfpliT 
of  the  Cabalists  and  Hermetists,  who  assamed  the  mirenaiitT 
of  sensation ;  the  sabstantial  lorms  and  erUdeckies  of  Ansiotje 
and  the  schoolmen,  together  with  the  mechasicai  Bolatiaii  of  suu 
particular  jjA^nom^na  according  to  Democntos  and  the  leoent 
philosophers — all  these  we  shall  ^nd  nnited  m  ant  peuyeujye 
central  point,  whieh  shows  regulaiity  aad  a  iwiiiridmoe  td  mH 


*  lliis  is  happOj  effected  in  three  lisee  hr  Sjifctiiut.  is  Ui  Tmaa*  Hrxr 

'Ev  KOI  Ilai^'ro— (taken  bv  itficif  t  is  jSytaanW, 
'Ev  ^  ' ktrav'Tuv—^  mere  Awmm.  Mvudi 
"Ev  re  irpd  Tovruv — is  xaedmdeftl  T^koamJ 

Bat  unite  all  three,  and  the  resnh  it  the  IVeion  «f  3l 
tianitj. 

SyneauB  wtm  eensared  for  hif  doetrme  «f  iht:  |in  iii^w  w  ■(  *&£ 
but  neTflr,  thttt  I  am  find,  arraiened  cr  dMBMd 
thougpb  neither  Otordano  Bnmo.  uur  iaet^  B^Aiaw 

hroadlj. 

Mfrof  ^  Soor. 

Bf^loT  aiMinrrm 

2)t  TO  -rig^ouevxnr 

it'  TO  '/jXMcriiUXvtnr 
Zv  TO  oocvMintn. 

Iduur  uf^aiC' 

Psntbciim  is  therefore  BOt  neeeamriiT  irr*:tieMn»  «r  i^er-su^fc  u.'/--«i  « 
may  be  tai^;ht  atibciatieaDj.  "Hhh  sjfaw**. -irinuc  Mfr^  vi'.«-  •*^t,^;-»  » 
calling  God  ♦wwf  |y  Soe^Zr.  ibe  3'ae«rf  jbi  ir^iii^w^  vir  u-  -r.^-,  wtn 
aubecribe  to  the  preoeifiBg  Nirt>  "u  votiii.^  i  <  Hizu*^'  iin«lij?«*^  i«»^  «- 
telligent.  ^  . ^  . 


In  this  biographical  Bk«l^  <rf  HIT  Irt^rarr  L-fe  J  n-r.  1^ 
Uoo  here,  that  I  had  translated  lb*  tu^  Hrnn*  u5  'sr^tmtm 
Greek  mto  En^iih  Anacrecnuea  brfurt  nnr  hfuiiaisi*  T«ar 


»  [Hyna.  Tert.  t.  180.-6.  C]  '  Ifi^  ^  ir:— *  -v 
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the  parts  in  the  very  ohject,  which  from  every  other  paint  rf 
view  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The  spiiit  of  leeto- 
rianism  has  heen  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  fiulum. 
AVe  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the  line^  which  we 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exchide  the  conceptions  of  othen.  Tai 
t route  que  la  piupart  des  Secies  ont  raison  datu  une  bmmt 
partie  de  ce  qu'elles  avancent,  mats  non  pas  tant  en  ce  qu'eUa 
nient* 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position  finxn 
beyond  the  memory,  aud  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Such 
a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded  ?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminaxy  re- 
marks on  the  inlroduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.!  The 
word  postulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics.} 
In  geometry  the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  but 
postulated.  The  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  AVhether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  aud  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  o( 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space ; 
or  the  direction*of  the  point  is  not  detennined  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  it  must  flow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises 
a  cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  line 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the 

♦  [See  Appendix  P.— S.  C] 

f  [The  following  remarks,  contained  in  this  and  the  next  two  paragraphs, 
as  far  as  the  reference  to  Plt»tinus.  are  borrowed  from  Sohelling.  oolv  a 
few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  S«« 
Ahhandlungm  zur  Erlaitter.  <tc.  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  329-30-81-32.  Mr.  C. 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  which  in  the  German  author 
stands  thus :  "  Phik^ophy  is  to  him  a  fabric  of  air,  even  as  to  one  bom  deaf 
the  most  excellent  tlieory  of  mui^ic  if  he  knew  not,  or  did  not  believe,  that 
other  men  have  a  svnse  more  than  he,  must  seem  a  vain  play  with  concep- 
tions, which  may  have  connection  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  hat  ahao- 
lately  no  reality."    Transl.— S.  C] 

t  See  SchelL  Abhandl.  zur  Erlauier.  de*  Id,  der  Wiuen^eha/tileMrt, 
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■timight,  but  changes  its  drrection  continaously.  But  if  the  pri- 
mary line  be  conceived  as  undetermined,  and  the  straight  line  as 
detttmined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compound 
of  both.  It  is  at  once  undetermined  and  determined ;  undeter- 
miiied  through  any  point  without,  and  determined  through  itself. 
Greometry  therefore  supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a 
primary  intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  claim  to 
evidence  must  take  its  commencement.  The  mathematician 
does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  in- 
tuition, a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Philosophy 
ia  employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  can  not,  like 
geometry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  out- 
ward intuition.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at 
erideiice,  must  proceed  from  the  most  original  construction,  and 
the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most  original  construction  or  first 
productive  act  for  the  inner  sense.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense.  But 
in  philosophy  the  inner  sense  can  not  have  its  direction  deter- 
mined by  any  outward  object.  To  the  original  construction  of 
the  line  I  can  be  compelled  by  a  line  drawn  before  me  on  the  slate 
or  on  sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself, 
but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  from  it,  that 
we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bring 
this  stroke  to  the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  otherwise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of 
the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  every 
imagination  to  the  intuition  of  it. 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outward 
picture.  Now  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  One  man's  con- 
sciousness extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciousness  of  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third  in 
addition  to  the  image  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of 
the  thing  ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  notions — ^he  refleots 
on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thuB  we  may  say  without  impropri* 
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hypothetical  antecedence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  othor.  Bid 
aa  there  are  but  two  factors  or  elements  in  the  problem,  ml^eak 
and  object,  and  as  it  b  left  indeterminate  from  which  of  them  I 
should  commence,  there,  are  two  cases  equally  poanble. 

1.  Either  the  Objective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  teem 

WE  HA\'E  to  account  FOR  THE  SUPERVENTION  OF  THE  SuBJBCUVE, 
\^TnCH  COALESCES  'WITH  IT. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
the  objective.  On  the  contrary  they  mutuaUy  exclude  each  other. 
The  subjective  therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The 
conception  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the  co-praeaee 
of  an  intelligence  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  lepre- 
senting  it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  natu- 
ral notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
assumes  the  objective  or  unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has 
therefore  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear,  that  all 
enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  distinctly  pmpoMxl  the 
problem  to  themselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved  in  the  line  of 
its  solution,  it  must  afibrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
itself  is  founded  in  nature  *  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presupposed,  all  sciences 
must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  must  tend  toward 
the  opposite  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  rec- 
onciled and  become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence  therefore 
of  all  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence  ;  and  this, 
and  DO  other  is  the  true  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  vie^^^s  of  natural  ph^tnomena. 
The  highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  consist  in  the 
perfect  spiritualization  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
tuition and  intellect.  The  phcenopneua  {tJte  material)  must 
wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  (th^  formal)  must  remain. 
Thence  it  conies,  that  in  nature  itself  the  more  the  principle  of 
law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  httsk  drop  off,  the  ph<monU' 
na  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at  length  cease  alto- 

•  [Sohelling's  word»  corro8pt>ndent  to  this  lotft  sentence  are  these :  "  Tluit 
the  science  of  Nature  at  least  approximates  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
really— and  without  knowing  it— can  be  only  briefly  shown  here."    Trand. 

lb.  p.  8.— a  C.J 
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ler  in  our  oonscioasness.  The  optical  phenomena  are  but  a 
geometry,  the  lines  of  which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  mate- 
xiality  of  this  light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt. 
In  tke  appearances  o[  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
<^  the  pkcenomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few  among  the 
most  illnstrious  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
{urehenable  than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  iniluenoe,  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast 
scale  is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  moti<His.t     The  theory 

*  £**  Which  searchers  of  Nature  themselves  thought  it  only  possible  to 
^xneeive,''  Ac    Schelling,  lb.  p.  4. — S.  C] 

f  [After  "  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions,**  Schelling  proceeds 
thus — •*  The  perfected  theory  of  nature  would  be  that,  in  Ndrtue  of  which 
all  nature  should  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  unean- 
9eum$  prwhteU  of  Nature  are  only  abortive  xUtempts  of  Nature  to  re/leet  her- 
mlf;  but  the  90  named  dead  nature  in  general  is  on  unripe  inielligenee ; 
ihente  through  her  fil.sn'OMena,  even  while  yet  unconscious,  the  intelligent 
<haracter  discovers  itself r  The  sentence  in  italics  is  omitted  by  Mr.  C,  who 
eavs  of  it,  in  a  note :  "  True  or  false  this  position  is  too  early.  Nothing 
precedent  has  explained,  much  less  proved,  it  true."  "  The  highest  aim,  to 
become  eompletely  an  object  to  self,  Nature  first  attains  through  the  high- 
est and  last  reflection,  which  is  no  other  than  man,  or  that,  which  we  oom- 
mooly  call  reason,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  her- 
«elfi  and  whereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Nature  originally  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  Imown  in  us  as  intelligence  and  consciousness." 

"  This  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Natwe  necessarily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten- 
dency that  it  becomes  Nature-Philosophy,  which  is  the  one  necessary  ground- 
knowledge  of  philosophy.** 

The  Bubetance  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  contained  in  pp.  337-9  of 
the  Btographia,  with  ^me  additions.  Then  after  the  second  statement  of 
the  problem,  which  is  given  verbatim  from  Schelling  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  he  omits,  the  7\ranssc  Id  proceeds  as  follows :  "  As 
the  Batnral  philosopher,  whose  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the  objective, 
seeks  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  the  subjective  in  his 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  (objecU  to  nothing 
ao  much)  as  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective  princi- 
ple of  knowledge-  The  means  of  separation  is  absolute  skepticism— not 
the  half  sort,  directed  only  against  the  common  prejudices  of  men,  whi<^ 
vet  never  sees  into  the  ground ;  but  the  comprehensive  skepticum^  which 
is  ahned  not  against  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fundamenUl  preju- 
dice,  with  which  aU  others  must  fell  of  themselves.  For  beside  the  artifi- 
cial prejnifices,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  others,  ^^  ™^^«/"«;^ 
pburtid  in  him  not  by  instruction  or  art,  but  by  Nature  hersetf ;  which^ 
tvith  all  but  the  philosopher,  .tand  for  the  principles  of  all  knowledge,  and 

p 
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of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed,  when  all  natm 
was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that,  which  in 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  self- 
consciousness  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  the 
vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  the  material  phanoinenon  as  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as 
an  inteUigence  ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be- 
comes finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  of  fun- 
damental science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  the  prob- 
lem THEN  IS,  HOW  THERE  SirPERVENES  TO  IT  A  COINCIDENT  OBJEC- 
TIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each,  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  \v\\h  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  soieuce.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  tlie  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  sup- 
positions or  rather  suffictions,  occult  (jualities,  spiritu:il  agents, 
and  the  substitution  of  final  for  efficient  causes ;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  iutelligential  philosopher  b  equally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purification  of  the  mind  is  eflected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
.  tific  dtepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in 
his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  tlie  modems,  gave  a 

by  the  mere  self-thinker  are  even  considered  the  touohitoQe  of  all  truth.'* 
Tranuc.  Id.  p.  8.  Transl.  The  subetauce  of  this  passage  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  paragraph  of  the  R  L.  beginning  with  the  words :  ^  In  the  pur* 
suit  of  these  sciences^  pp.  388-9. — S  C] 
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beantifiil  example  of  this  roluntary  doubt,  th^i  •elPie^enziz.ed 
indetermination,  happily  expresees  its  Q::er  di3erez»  irczz.  '-^ 
skepticism  of  vanity  or  irreiigion  :  ykc  :am^.f\  »n  »;  .S-'^iVj-.-ii. 
imitabar,  qui  duhitant  tantum  ut  dubiien*.  *:  p-<z'j?r  i/tj^  'TU'*- 
dinem  ipsam  nihil  quarufU.  X'2m  cryn:i-a  :/:f«*j  i*t  *::  fz.n^M  w 
aliquid  ccrfi  rrjxTircM*  ^or  is  it  leas  disui***  lz.  :i*  hi-.c^t-m 
and  final  aim.  than  in  its  proper  cbjei:i?.  wbich  ar*  zj:'  i-  jl  :r:-- 
narj*  skepticism  the  prejudices  ci*  eiu-^at:::!  a- :  r-:-v— -:*-.L-.'>i  -i- 
those  original  and  innate  prejri'iice*  wli:c.  z^xvizz  lerse.:'  Jm 
planted  in  all  men.  and  which  :c  all  b;:  :h-r  p<i-:»5i:phf:j  i.**  iii» 
first  principles  of  knowleiige.  and  :he  n:Lil  :^:  ;:'  '.n'z, 

t  2fow  these  esse n::il  pr-r;\:i:>*s  ir^  il.  r**::--..:.*  v.  ^ie  :!its 
fmidamental  presunipiirn.  thai  thz^z  zi:-7  7:r:?  i-  ~rT3i."T  i-s. 
As  this  on  the  one  han-i  cr.r.i-i"..^*.  z^^.'^i:  jl  i7:'1.-.«:j  ii:-:  im- 
meuts.  and  yet  on  the  other  haz.:  r-rrzii.- «  zyj.i  ixi.-?*".  i--  it- 
tempts  to  remove  i:  by  zr.  inii  :r  irr .:!::■;-■>  *-:.* .  *  ^  ^  /*  'i-  ^j- 
^//<2 s  tam^n  1*6*^ \ 'k  r-:.: : : > *  . r.  ''z.t  , i -  ".-. i - :  ..i ; >  \^\.  -.  ::.  .-.» - 
M EDiA TE  certainty  a*  i  ;■:  ^ >.:■:: .  it  :  l  :  -  . :.  1  ^  .v. .  .r^-  •  i . .  r  l^-  ;  r:  -  - 
sistible.  and  vet  on  t::-:  :t:.r:  hi:.:,  j: i.-r.---  h  !-•  .■;  :--:?  *..:  ti  ..j-.- 
thing  essentia liy  'iiif'-rer.t  :::li  :«--^.Tr*.  .^ij  --^r-  .:.  . ;  :i-.n.- ..i. 
to  ourseive?.  leave*  *:  :;.:.:L"r:~i":.-:  h:~"  .:  ::-.:  ;i.'*r'i'.i^  :•:•■:.>■.>: 
a  part  of  our  imnie-iiite  ::z^:.:w:Lf^.i  .:.  '.-:.-.:  v:-:..  i.v  -^f. 
which  o:  hupoc/iCFi  :*  ii.:  ::-t:::j-^-  t.:  :tr  ixtrj^'j!  i-iit  i.j*:  v. 
our  being,  should  h^ecome  i  i:::tL£M-..-,:i  ic  :-;r  '.trLij:  t^e  :«i.a'.»*i> 
pher  therefore cccap^ Is  h:i:jsr:l:  •.:  tr^at  t.-.j  :!i*-h  l*  ••r-  ij-  ".:i-.i-» 
than  a  prejudice,  inr.ate  mie^i  iz.i  :-.-.c.-a':n.  *••.".  •"...  t  :•••;;- 
dice. 

t  Tlje  other  pi>*ti-:L.  •.wh::h  ::.-    ._.    _».:...*   in:  .■.iv.ir!i.-*iM.-yi 

•  Dea  Cartr*.  x>i**.  •>  JT-:.' >i;.     'Sir,:.  ._  jjuht.*:.  :M4-   :   li  — -.   ,  ^ 
f  [Th*  c».H!i!«fit«  '^s  this  ca:r  ViTiCC.  Ju'-t  :-    •.»t  :'  'Xi:  x.  ■:.>  T- ««-»••  .^t  :•: 

8,  0,  only  thr  s^ciA-i  ?^i:>L-.»r  ii.  jr^ycTr.-!  •  jl  ,r.>.'  v  .i-i^t.  f. '  •••liJi:  .•.■.■•!• 
polatcd. — &.  C.J 

*  [Thff  pftMae-r4  i?.»T:%^L-h  r^-  ra.'^-i:'-.  .-  m.*.-:  *r.u-j.     .  j»    '.  "•■si"*; 
limj:  ib.  pp.  if.  Iv.     -7i-   •r.-.T,.:"'    r^  -. -.j-  i.  ■••»...•■..   v  .--J".  •     '^  ■ 
nature. caDDfC  Mr i::i:2Kii;:kZri.    -.-a..--  .i  -.-   -"  ■■■    -  ^     '  •   -.    ^*-'-  -"  '•'•'•■ 

prttumiiu:  that  tiw  at^r-rta-  :  :•  ".*..  •■-  -  .'--r  .'  ^"-'     ■• '  ■-"''■    ••■  '- '^'•^J 

does  not  tm«reir,  c».cerr.  •'.:  :-  i>c--.  a.— ^'  li«:  ''.•r  «Ji.Vi — v  :.-.  ia  m- 
mediate  ooiiMi<>c«C'%M :  uvi  :■    >r:jci-ri,>  :.'..^  .■:.<.-.■;■  ■»"...   ••■  '•!•*  ^^rOia*" 

"Now  for  tb«  'I'-mrry.-Q  :*-:    r  •-a.v'L  *>.--*  /•  'jJ-.tj^  r.'.r.i»^.-.ar-i  >  wr%iui 


»n,r.ff»  without  „H.  wliirh  from  it.  „at,.re  ran  i 
".•rluiii.  hl,„..l.l  l«.  n-roivM  as  Mi.ullv  and  as  i, 

Kr...M..lH  a.  th..  ..x,s„.n, (•„,„..„,•„   ,„,„„  , 

|.ll.l.,H.,,,h..r  rau  solv..  only  l.y  th,.  SMM,,„.i,;,;, 
m..-<mH,..„„sly  involv.-.l  in  ll..-  latL-r;   that  it  /. 
I'ul  „|..ali,.al.  an.l  o„.  an.I  tl.o  .a.ao  thin-r  wi 
<lm  o  K..|(-,.„n«.iousu.>s..     To  .Icnonstrato  this  i. 
mill  .)ly..(.l  „f   hiH  philosophy. 

•  Ifit  ho  Kaid.  that  ihis'is  idealism,  let  it  be 
■t  iH  only  HO  li,r  id.-aH.<,n.  as  il  is  at  the  same  t 
v..ry  a.-..o„nt.  the  Inu-st  and  most  bi..di..,r  reah- 
•I'K'H  the  reahsm  of  ,„a„ki„,l  pn.perly  consist .' 

Ut  .....  ,K,,i,i.,n  / .,,«,  ,1,1..,..  u..,.„...  .,„t  .,f  i„„„..^,. ,,,, 
i»».;»     »  ni.-«n,„jf,  „  ,1,.,  ,„.,,,  i,.,,i,.i,,,    ,  ,,f    , 

'.vj..........  w..i..i.  „,....,.  u,  ,..„„„.„, ,,  „,_,  ,i,  ,7,,  ;'2 

.»w. ...... ..uHt.v.    (•....,...,,...„„,  „...  ,..i,i,.„.  /y,  '•    ;  , 

•I"'  i™..K.v..d..,.i«i  pi.ii,.>.,,,i...,  ,,,ii  oMiv  w  j,.r 

III-  .,  **'"»»"'     /'•OMW.-.   /./.  lip     Us     I.JU        ..1(1 

»^>  ;•;•••"•«  7^^ '-- :-^t  •.:;:•  ,il'::;:t- 1 

jinvHiriii.  which HivkMt I,.. .».;.,; .,  .      .  ^'  ^'1*^   I 
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that  there  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  ohjects  of  their  per- 
ception ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  univeisal.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  tahle  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  helieves  himself  to  see,  hot  the  phan- 
tom of  a  tahle,  from  which  he  may  argimientatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  re- 
ality of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  he 
more  egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  metaphysics, 
which  bamshes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surroimds  us  with  appa- 
ritions, and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  ''I  asserted  that  the  world 
vras  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

*  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
>pbers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
sjudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
>wd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human  nature  has 
yfp>  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
•  with  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
^loeophy !  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
human natXHl^the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 

ade  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 

9£osophiaf  announced  at  the  end 

andlungen,  PhiL  Schrift  pp.  274- 

the  latter  (p.  64),  ScheHing  af- 

it  invisible  nature.    Here  then 

of  nature  out  of  ub,  must  the 

be  eolved."— S.  C] 
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of  this  volume,  I  shall  give  {Deo  volente)  the  demonstratioiis  aad 
constructions  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  scientifically  arnmged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  mix- 
tures. Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradita  ta?uiem  in  vappam 
desiit  /"*  The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes  instances,  that  a 
rule  may  be  useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particolai 
purpose  may  be  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it 
has  itself  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  will,  I  trust,  have  been  effected  in  the 
following  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
company me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  resnlti 
will  be  applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts. 

'  THESIS  \.\ 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge  ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  kno\Mi  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  \ery  essence  a  verb 
active. 

THESIS  IL 

All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths  ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  formula  A.  A.  ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certaint}',  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  The  cer- 
tainty, which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

SrnoLUM.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stabilitv,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been 

•  [This  quotation  is  appliid  bv  Schtlling  to  Ltibnitz  in  the  same  treatise. 
Phil  Si'hrift.  p.  212.— S.  C.J 

t  [It  bjw  Ikvii  said  that  these  first  six  Theses  are  "mainly  taken  from 
Schellini;."  I  can  give  no  references  to  the  works  of  that  philosopher  for 
any  of  the  gentences  as  they  stand.'  The  reader,  however,  may  compare  the 
betnnning  of  Thesis  IV.  with  the  Transf>c.  Id.  p.  -18;  and  the  beginning  of 
Thc.«is  V.  with  the  same,  p.  49. — S.  C.J 


*  [They  are  a  condensation  and  re-composition  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vom  Ich  ahPrincip.  d'c.  dv.  Phli.  Schrif't. 

For  a  full  and  rigorous  development  of  this  theory  of  c«»nsciousnes8  see 
Oablert  Kritik  dfs  Bfvu$;:tsn/nf  and  HepePt  Phanomfnoiopir  —Am    Ed] 
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not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  each  holding  the 
akirt  of  the  man  before  bim,  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  bnt  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
woaid  be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered.  No !  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  infinite  blindnew  supplies  the 
place  of  sight  ? 

Equally  inconceivable  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths  without  a 
common  and  central  principle,  which  prescribes  to  each  its  proper 
sphere  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimagi- 
naUe,  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination,  which, 
instinctively  and  without  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  contemplates  the  cyde  (of  B.  C.  D. 
E.  F.  &c.)  as  a  continuous  circle  (^.)  giving  to  all  collectively 
the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies,  by  a  sort 
of  sulnntelligitur,  the  one  central  power,  which  renders  the 
fnovement  harmonious  and  cyclical. 

THESIS  in. 

• 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  truth  capable  of 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not 
itself  borrowed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which 
is,  simply  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one 
which  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itsel£  Its  existence 
too  must  be  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  d 
Iffiori;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  affirmed;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And  a 
posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  conception. 

ScHOLTOM.     If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  the  predi- 

•  [See  Not«,  p.   847—8  C] 
Pa 
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cate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  subject,  board. 
If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiaUe 
Beattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitles 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  conmion 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Such  a  principle  can  not  be  any  thing  or  objkct.  Bach  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
mdependent*  tkmgy  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percijv 
ient.  But  an  object  is  inconceivable  witliout  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  perceptum  percijyientem  si(p2X)nit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub- 
ject, contra-distinguished  from  an  object  :  for  nnicuiquc  perci- 
pienti  aiiquid  objicitur  perceptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore, 
neither  in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequentlv. 
as  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  iden- 
tity of  both. 

THESIS  VL 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self-consciousness.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

*  The  impoesibility  of  uu  absolute  thin^  (substantia  unica)  as  noithcr 
genus,  species,  nor  individuum :  as  well  as  its  utter  uulitness  for  the  fuuda- 
mental  poeitioD  of  a  philosophic  pyptciii,  will  Iw  demonstratwl  in  the  cri- 
tique on  Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Lofi:t>t»ophia.  [Tliis  i?  t]i^ 
great  philosophical  work,  to  prcparati«»n8  for  which  Mr.  C.  devoted  «o  much 
time  and  thought  during  his  latter  years. — S.  C] 
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each  inyolviiig  and  supposing  the  other.*  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  the  act  of  constructing  itself 
objectively  to  itself ;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself, 
and  only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  It 
may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  one 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-suppose 
each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses. 

Scholium.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  kiiows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sunt  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of 
this  certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he, 
the  individual  person,  camo  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground 
of  his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  that  exist- 
ence, he  might  reply,  su7n  quia  Deus  est,  or  still  more  philo- 
sophically, sum  quia  in  Deo  sunt. 

Bat  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reaJity  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia 
sum  ;t  I  am,  because  I  affirm  myself  to  be  ;  I  affirm  myself  to 
be,  because  I  am. 

♦  ["  The  I  is  notliing  separate  from  itrj  tbiuking  ; — the  thinking  of  the 
I  and  the  I  itself  are  absolutely  one  ;  the  I,  therefore,  in  general,  is  nothing 
out  of  thinking,  consequently  no  thing,  no  matter,  but  to  all  infinity  the 
non-objective.  The  I  is  certainly  an  object,  but  only  for  itself;  it  is  not 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  of  objects.  It  first  becomes  an  object  by 
making  itself  an  object,  and  it  becomes  an  object  not  for  something  without, 
but  ever  for  itself  alone."     Transsc.  Id.    Tranal.  pp.  47-8.— S.  C] 

t  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice, -that  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself,  not 
confined  to  individuals ;  indeed  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  his  absolute 
being,  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  revealed  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  phi- 
losophy, which  must  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed 
commencement ;  that  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  can  not  but  express  my 
regret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that,  for  in  that,  or  because, 
our  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  of  a  degraded 
interpretation  in  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  I  am,  which  might  be 
equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  being. 

The  Cartesian  Coffito  ergo  sum"^  is  objectionable,  because  either  the  Cogito 
is  used  extra  gradum,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  sum  and  is  tautological; 
or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated 

»  [Prineipia  Philosophic.  Pars  Prima,  ppgh.  vi.  and  x.  See  alao 
J)e  Methodo.  iv.  pp.  18-19,  edit.  I6r>4.— S.  C] 
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THESIS  VIL* 

If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself,  it  is  contradictoiT 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  hut  that  of  self-conscioui- 
ness.  Only  in  the  self-consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  re- 
quired identity  of  ohject  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore,  this  bo  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certaintr 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  vie\rs 
only  itself  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  sho^n,  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  lor  which  all,  itself  included,  may 

to  the  9um  aa  the  spfeiet  to  the  genu$,  or  rather  as  a  particular  modifioatko 
to  the  subject  modiiied ;  and  not  pre-ordinate<i  as  the  argumeot^  se«m  to 
require.  For  Cogito  is  Sum  Cogitan*.  This  is  clear  by  the  inevideoce  of 
the  converse.  Coijitat,  irgo  est  is  true,  Kt'ause  it  is  a  mere  a)>plication  of 
the  li»irical  rult^ :  Quirrpiid  in  gcnere  ($t,  eat  et  in  specie.  Est  {co^itansK 
erqo  a^t.  It  is  a  oherrv-tree;  thoreforo  it  i>  a  tre«\  But,  f^/  rr*7o  cooitat,  i* 
illoiri(^i|  :  for  (juod  est  in  specie,  non  nechss.miio  in  genere  fi>t.  It  inav  1^ 
true.  I  hold  it  to  Ik;  true,  that  quiopiid  vere  est,  est  per  reram  sui  orffnnd- 
Ifonrtn  ;  but  it  i-*  a  derivative,  not  an  immeiiate  truth.  Here  then  \re  hav^. 
by  anticipation,  the  distinctiim  bi-twttn  the  conditional  finite  I  (which,  as 
known  in  distinct  ci»nsciousne?9  hw  i>.vasion  of  experience,  is  calleii  hv 
Kant's  followers  the  empirical  I)  and  the  al>sohite  I  .vm,  and  likewise  the 
dependence  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  farmer  in  the  latter  ;  in  whom 
'*  we  hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  bcint:."  as  St.  Paul  diviuelv  asserts,  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  Thei<ts  of  the  mechanic  sch«X)l  (as  Sir  I.  Xewtt>n, 
Locke,  and  others)  who  must  say  from  whom  we  bad  our  beincr.  and  with 
it  life  and  the  p«»wer8  of  life. 

•  [The  contents  of  Tlieses  VII.  VIH.  maylx-  found  scattered  about  in 
Schellings  Ahhandlungen,  Phil.  Schrift.  2'J:^-4-5.  Only  the  sentence?  at  the 
end  of  Thesis  VII.  from  "  Airain.  the  spirit.**  tt>  the  eiid.  I  do  not  find  for- 
mally expressed  in  Si'helliiijr's  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  wonk 
••  identity  t.f  object  and  subjeet."  At  pp.  2J8-i  Schellinjjr  says,  "  In  repird 
to  every  other  objii-t  I  am  obliged  to  ji^k  liow  the  Kini:  <'f  the  same  is 
brought  intt>  connection  ivermittelt)  with  my  representation.  But  orii^i- 
nally  I  am  not  any  thiui,'  that  exists  for  a  knowin;;j:  subjei^t.  <»ut  of  mys<-lf.  :»* 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  mo  is  the  <»rii:inal  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowinjjr  mid  of  btMni,'."  Ste  aUo  how  this  dt^ctrine  i* 
applieil  in  the  Ta-ixst'EXDENTAL  Idealism,  p.  63. 

The  last  sentence  of  Thesis  VIII.  I  have  not  met  with  in  SchelUng.— 
8.  C.j 
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an  object.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  act  ;  for  every  ob- 
ject is,  as  an  object^  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action, 
and  necessarily  finite.  Again  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity 
of  object  and  subject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  ^  alter  et  idem.  But  this  implies 
an  act;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  intelligence  or  self-conscious- 
nets  is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-conscious 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assumed  as  a 
ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  frota  it. 

THESIS  vm 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  such  neces- 
sarily finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the 
^rit  can  not  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  iden- 
tity of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  In  the  exists 
ence,  in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction 
consists  the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 

THESIS  IX. 

This  principium  commujie  essendi  et  cognoscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  conmiences  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  as  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KNOWING  {scientia  scientia)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying form  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion.*    This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the  aet 

•  [Schelling  says  in  the  Tranwe.  Id.  pp.  25-«  that,  "if  there  is  a  tyit«m 
of  knowledge  the  principle  of  the  aame  must  lie  within  the  knowing  itsslf  f 
that  "  this  principU*  can  he  the  only  one"  and  that  it  it  the  "  mediate  of  fa- 
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and  evolution  of  self-consciousness.  We  are  not  inTestigating  an 
absolute  priticipium  essendi  ;  for  then,  I  admit,  manj:  valid  ob- 
jections might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
principium  cognoscendi.*  The  result  of  both  the  sciences,  or 
iheir  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undi- 
vided philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  Schdium  to  TJiesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined. 
In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and  religion 
become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with  the  I  know  my- 
self, in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  I  am.  We  proceed  from 
the  SELF,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

THESIS  X.t 

The  transcendental  philosopher  does  not  inquire,  what  ultimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  ice  can  not 
pass.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something,  therefore,  which  can 
itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  for  2is  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowl- 
edge.    Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  tiling  higher 

direct  principle  of  the  science  of  knowing  or  transcendental  philosophy  ** 

S.  C] 

*  [This  sentence  **  We  are  not  iuvestigatiu«jj,"  Ac,  is  in  the  7Van*«*.  Id. 
p.  27.— S.  C] 

f  [Thesis  X.  as  far  as  the  words  "  farthest  that  exist  for  us"  is  taken  fn^iu 
pp.  27-28  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism; — the  remainder  of  the  »t\\«nd 
paragraph,  as  far  as  the  words  "will  or  intelliijenee''  from  ]>.  29.  with  the 
exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Sclielling's  words  in  the  lu.st  paa^ 
sage  from  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  lx)rr«)wed,  are  as  follows :  **  To  go  vet 
further,  it  may  be  sho^-n,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  part  (IntrMl.  ^  1) 
that  even  when  the  objective  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  first,  still  we  never 
go  beyond  self-consciousness.  Wo  are  then  in  our  explanation.*  either  driven 
back  into  the  infinite,  from  the  grounded  to  the  ground ;  or  we  must  arbi- 
trarily break  oflf  the  series  by  setting  up  an  Absolute,  which  of  itself  is  cause 
and  effect — subject  and  object ;  and  since  this  originally  is  possible  ivnly 
through  self-consciousness — ^by  again  putting?  a  self-consciousness  as  a  First ; 
this  takes  phice  in  natural  philrwophy,  for  which  B«Mng  is  not  more  original 
than  it  is  for  transcendenUl  i>hiK>sopliy,  and  which  places  the  Reality  ill  an 
Absolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and  effect — ^in  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  which  we  name  Nature,  and  which  again  in  iu 
highest  power  is  no  other  than  self  consciousness."     Tran*]. ^.  f'."! 
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and  bafond  thb  primary  self-knowing,  which  is  for  us  the  form 
of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  seli^nsciousness  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  us 
all  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further  proof '  But  that 
the  sel^consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form 
of  being,  perhaps  of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regressus  ;  in  short,  that  self- 
consciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knotcing,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  page  335,  that  even  when 
the  Objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.  Should  we  attempt  it, 
we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
would  cease  to  be  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We 
must  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baiHc  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must  break  ofi*  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  affirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself 
at  once  cause  and  efiect  {causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi- 
losophers we  must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as 
transcendental  philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  the  prindpium  essemli  does  not  stand  to  the 
principium  cognoscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  efiect,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effectus, 
naii\q  aiftonAjiaf^^  vl6s  iaviu — in  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in  its  highest  power 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will  or  intelligence.  In  this 
sense  the  position  of  Malebranche,*  that  we  see  all  things  in  God, 
is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 

»  [See  his  treatise  De  la  JUclurche  de  la  Verite.     Book  iii.  especially 
chap.  6.    See  Appendix  Q.] 
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of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masters  in  ancient  Greece, 
that  all  real  knowledpre  supposes  a  prior  sensation.  Forsenaation 
itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  in- 
telligence itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  po\\^r  in  the  process  of 

self-construction. 

yidxap,  i7.a$i  uor 
ricirfp,  i/jiBi  fioi 
FA  Ta/xx  KoofioVt 
E/  rra/xi  uoipav 
Tuv  aui'  tdt}oi'^* 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  &  self-develop- 
ment, not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  oi*  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind,  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intcUijrence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize  itself, 
and  in  the  other  to  knnir  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  here- 
after my  busiiicps  to  construrt  by  a  serifs  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  tliat  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
forces,  till  1  arrive  at  the  tiiluess  of  the  hmnan  intelligence.  For 
my  present  ]>nrpose.  I  asaumr  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  facnltv,  the  treneration.  ajrencv.  and 
application  of  which  form  the  eontouts  of  the  ensuinir  chapter. 

In  a  preeedinir  patre  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  terras 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  prechide  confusion  ol' 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  tlie  attention  hv  their  stranireness.  I  tnist.  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  1  have 
claimed  it  :  namely,  the  convenieney  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  deirrees.  or  rather  to  express  tho 
kind  with  the  abstraction  ol"  degree,  a.s  for  instan<v  fjiultcity  in- 
stead of  multitude  :  or  secondly.  Wn  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdepiMuUnt  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subjei»t  and 
object  ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  sjx*<'ific  degree  of  a  jwwer.  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.     I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  polenziaU^ 

•  [RyoMii  Episcopi.     Hymn  Hi.  IIS.] 
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with  its  deriratiTes,  in  order  to  expre«  the  comlHnation  or  trans- 
fer of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  privi- 
leges in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature  :  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
privilege,  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to 
the  purpose  :  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege 
is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end.  or  final  can<e, 
of  all  law.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ; 
but  vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts 
are  a  far  greater.  Ever}'  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintellisibie  stvie.  and  the 
author  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  sul»st:tated  learned  jar- 
gon for  clear  conception :  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
modem  philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  c:ear  conception,  but 
what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus  the  conceivable 
is  reduced  iBiithin  the  bounds  of  the  pi^-tiirabie.  H\7\c  f^t^t.  qui 
JtatyUtyCam.  irrepneseutabile  ct  iiiipcissibiie  vidzo^'ju<<icm  sizni- 
ficatus  habeantur,  lymc^pUiS  tarn  ^or.::R:ii.  q\fay)i  iiii:ni:i.  a 
pfurimis  rejiciantur.  </uipy^  qi(on<m.  secundum  ie2-?«c:gn:t:r,nift 
intuiti^Te  rejtrcesen ta ' f  >  c-i  itnp  ssibifis.  Qi' .: fio wnn  a ?/ 'f m  ha- 
rum  €  nonpaucis  srh'Jis  r:^plos<irum  noUon  ur:i.  yraiK  rtim  pn^n's. 
causa  m  h  ic  non  ccro^  ma  .rim  i  ta  mc  n  moai^.  n :  i  mt  mon  ni^se  : 
gravissimo  iUos  crrore  IrJA,  fptn  tarn  p*:r':f^i<i  ar^HniKntandi 
rat  tone  utuntur.  Ouicovid  eftim  reriyziiat  Irzi^us  infdlectifs 
€t  rationis,  utique  est  iinrn>sibilf:  :  quo-^  r-ftcm.  c^nn  rriUonis 
purcB  sit  object  urn.  k::ibus  cosnltioni^  ir'*(f.'iv<^  *nA*immodo 
non  subest ,  non  i tern .  J\'t/ m  h ic  o iss^ /*ivs  ifttrr/a cuI'k: Um  sen- 
sitivam ^^  intellectualem  (quorum  indohm  mox  exponemK  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  qua?  mens  ab  intellecMi  accep:a5  fen  ideas  ab- 
stractas,  illas  in  concreto  exsequi  et  in  iiitui:us  ccmm'itare  5«pe- 
numero  non  posse.  ITczc  aufem  rd»ct'j>i*ia  sub;ecvivi  f/rertfitur, 
ut  plurimum.  repusuantiam  aliqwnn  r»biectivarr..  ^*  u^rnulos 
facile  fallit,  limit tbus.  quibus  mens  humaiia  circum-<:nbitur, 
pro  iis  halnti^y  quib^/s  ip=a  remm  e7?*':-nria  c^mtinetur.^ 

•    TRAy«LATION. 

._  it  is  dear,  from  -what  cau**  maoy  r^y^oX  ih^  noti'jn  of  th*  wo- 

and  the  infinite.    They  take,  namely,  the  word*  irr^p^^f^tablt  and 

IB  on«  and  the  same  meaning :  an'i.  acc-r'Ung  to  th*:  form?  of  ms- 

^  tiie  notioa  of  the  cootino' >ii»  an!  the  infinite  is  doubtless im- 

I«B  not  now  pleading  the  e.in«*»  ff  th^^-  !&«---  "hi'^H  n^-t  •  few 
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Critics,*  who  are  most  ready  to  bring  this  charge  of  pedanby 
and  unintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to  overlook  the  impartant 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  a  language  of 
spirits — {sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vefaide 
of  the  latter.  Consequently  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  philosophic  writer,  instead  of  proving  any  thing  againit 
the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  {cceteris  parUmt)  even 
a  stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaphysiciaa 
has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligeot 
judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who 
bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habi^ 
ual  aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utilify  and  application  of 
which  are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  these  I  would  in  the 
first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  themfldhrei 

schools  have  thought  proper  to  explode,  especially  the  former  (the  Ixw  of 
continuity).  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  admonish  the  reader, 
that  those,  whi>  adopt  so  perverted  a  mode  of  reasouing,  are  under  a  grier- 
ous  error.  Wliatever  opposes  the  formal  principles  uf  the  understanding 
and  the  reason  is  cv»uffssedly  impossihle  ;  but  not  therefore  that,  which  is 
therefore  not  amenable  to  the  forius  of  sensnous  evidence,  because  it  is  ex- 
clusively an  object  of  pure  intellect.  For  this  non-coincidence  of  the  senso- 
ous  and  the  intellectual  (the  nature  of  which  I  shall  presently  lav  open) 
proves  nothing  more,  but  that  the  miud  can  not  always  adequately  repre- 
sent in  the  concrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notions  de- 
rived from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which  U  in  itself 
merely  subjective  (/.  c.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature  t»f  man),  loo  often  passes 
for  an  incongruity  or  impossibility  in  the  object  (i.  e.  the  notions  them- 
selves), and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human 
faculties  for  the  limits  of  things,  as  thoy  really  exist.'' 

I  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  tliat  here  and  elsewhere  Kant  uses  the 
terms  intuition,  and  the  verb  aelive  {intmri  Germanice  anachauen)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  c«>rresp(mdent  word,  exclusivelv  for  that 
which  can  be  represented  in  spao«-  aurl  time.  lie  therefore  oi^nsistently  and 
rightly  denies  the  possibihty  of  intellectual  intuitions.  But  as  I  see  no  ade- 
quate' reason  for  this  exclusive  sen-e  of  the  term,  I  liave  reverted  to  its  widrr 
signification,  authorized  by  our  elder  theolo'/ians  and  metaphysicians,  act.Mrd- 
ing  to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  trutlis  known  to  us  without  a  nudiunk 

From  Kant's  Treatise  /><■  mundi  8fn»ibUis  <t  inhlligibilU  forma  et  princi- 
piU,  1770.     [(Sect.  i.  g  1.  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126-7.)-^.  C] 

•  [This  paragraph  and  the  fiecon<l  sentence  of  the  f«>llowing  are  nearly 
the  same  as  some  .^mtences  that  (►ccur  in  AhhamVnnqen,  Phil  Schrifl.  pp. 
20^-4] 
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hold  Tawntble,  that  of  Lord  Bacon :  non  inutiles  Scieniue  exU- 
titnanda  iunt,  quarum  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia  acuanl 
ei  onHnent.* 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
inaamuoh  as  they  are  grounded  iu  their  moral  feelings  and  reli- 
gioua  principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  and  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphyaical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  the  pecuhar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  suhversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  success- 
fill  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  ob6er>'ed,  that  true  meta- 
pbyvicB  are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writerB,  who  have  given  them  such  just  ofience,  were  sophists. 
ndio  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
science  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  Friadt  aeavtdif  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  wiU  there 
be  metaphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations ;  that  false 
metaphysics  can  be  efiectualiy  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics 
alone  ;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
depth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminolog)',  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley.  Condi llac,t  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Reid,t  and  Professor  Stewart.§     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

•  [De  Avffment.  Scieni.  vL  c.  3.— S.  C] 

t  [ApP«ndix  Q.]  X  [Appendix  R.J 

§  [Schellmg  also  says  (in  AbhandJun^^,  Phil.  Schrift.  p.  204),  "  Other* 
were  not  prejudiced  agaiu»t  nomenclature.  terminol<^y, — the  spirit  of  gy*- 
tem  in  geoerml, — ^but  only  against  this  nomenclature,"  namely  that  of  Kant ; 
which  he  attributes  to  their  bavintj  been  long  accustomed  to  the  statements 
of  Leihoitx,  who  had  communioateii  his  philosophical  principles  fragmenta- 
rily,  in  letters  to  friends,  or  to  distinguished  and  great  lords,  ever  with 
mndi  forbearance  towards  prevailing  opinions,  and  <hi  that  aeeonnt  with 
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is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  wit  to 
demonstrate  the  va^cness  or  insufficiency  of  the  term*  naed  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
revohition,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  not 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behing  the  mask  of  a  plan* 
sible  and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  manly  metaph3rsioal  research. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apbo- 
risminsr  eclectics.*  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plaunbte 
and  showv*.  who  select,  whatever  words  can  have  some  tem- 
blance  of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure 
of  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  miderstand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thinf 
that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
rance. This,  alas  I  is  au  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with 
if,  not  so  much  an  indi?po.sition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
utter  loss  of  taste  and  Ihculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  eclioes  that  boffct  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  siicli  men  roll  in  volleys  long  after  the  report 
from  the  original  bluuderbus?.  Scqi/acifaft  est  jxytius  et  coltio 
qnam  consensits  :  et  tanien  (quod  }X!Ssimum  est)  pusillanimitas 
isf'i  7\o)i  sifie  arronantia  rf  fasti dio  se  off'crt.i 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  osmesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  nuist  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination, 
in  his  ]»reface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consistent  with  his  as.  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
fur  granted.  In  an  arlirle  contributed  bv  me  to  Mr.  Southev'* 
Omuiana,  O/i  thr  soul  and  its  oriians  of  sense,  are  the  follo\i-inc 

loss  i»f  sharpiiesj*  iiinl  i>reoi>i<»n  than  is  .>iuitabl«  to  gcieutitic  explanation :  or 
to  thi.-ir  havine r/roir/*  aZ/V  in  th.-  sch<K.l-lantruai:«'  an«l  uietluKl  of  Wolf. — S.  C] 

*  ["Finally,  th«'  la.«t  of  all,  throuirh  the  iinpi»t«'ut  sham  phili>»ophy  "f 
itonie  wateri^h  aiilhorj*.  or  tin*  pandtM't  wisihun  of  aphoristic  edei'tio*,  ha«I 
lost  all  Ponso  and  ta<te.  n.»t  pt-rhap.^  A»r  a  doterniined  system,  but  for  phi- 
losophy in  fircneral,  bof.»re  Kant  had  pal.lished  a  syllable  of  his  pliilosophy." 
Transl.  (^6/#a»i///im<7/»i,  Phil.  Sohrift  p.  204.)     S.  C] 

t  Franc.  Baconis  de  Verulam.  Xovm  Oroaxi-m.  f  Aphoriftina  LXXVIL  sad 
LXXXVIII— S.  C] 
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■entenm.  "  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under 
the  difierent  senses  and  powers  :  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
kc.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic ;  the  ima- 
gination, or  shaping  and  modifying  power;  the  fancy,  or  the 
aggregative  and  associative  power  ;  the  understanding,  or  the  reg- 
ulative, Buhstantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son, vis  theoretica  el  scientifica,  or  the  power  hy  which  we  pro- 
duce, or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universality  in  all 
our  knowledge  hy  means  of  principles  a  priori;^  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  (Germa7iice,  Willkiihr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensa- 
tion of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  single  and  double  touch."  To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  {the  aggregative 
and  associative  potver)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  **  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy."t  I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr.  Wordsworth  m«^  siis  the  same  as,  and  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.  A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  different  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  effected  by  each  is  dis- 
tinct and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached 
a  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  >\Ti€lng  that  preface.     He  will  judge. 

*  This  phrase,  d  priori,  is  in  common,  most  grossly  misunderstood,  and 
an  absurdity  burdened  on  it,  which  it  does  not  deserve  !  By  knowledge  a 
priori,  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  any  thing  previously  to  experi- 
ence, which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  having  once  known 
it  by  occasion  of  experience  (that  is,  something  acting  upon  us  from  with- 
out) we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-eidsted,  or  the  experience  itself 
would  have  been  impossible.  By  experience  only  I  know,  that  I  have 
eyes;  but  then  my  reason  convinces  me,  that  I  must  have  had  eyes  in  order 
to  the  experience. 

t  [Prelkee  to  the  Poetical  Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.) 
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poMsiame,  aooedere  debamt.  qTabo*  -i-r-lZri*  rvrm  r^intm  aJ-rainur  Zi 
prindpiiim  remm,  an  h-re/^x^^  *^  '^^  zcwJonnaL  it\n.  ?hiS«-l  xumii 
memmcrimiu*  per  sobuo  Finwrn  ftAi-ic^cz.  i=3ittIi«raIsMr  tdiitar-^** 


Des  Cartes4  speaking  &s  x  HAT^nLfJ:    lii£   _t    — ^v',«:n    ir 
ArcHimedes,  said,  give  me  inAt:^r  izri  ::j:ci:a.  uii  I  vll  irnAFi-Tirr: 
you  the  universe.     We  miir:  cf  xcrse   Tziif 'rsvijii  i-m  **!  ja.*^ 
meant :  I  will  render  the  c«:cs;in*rri:ii  :c  "Lii*  iii>"»~*r**  jir«»Lii£:hiii. 
In  the  same  sense  tbe  tnrj♦^*z.■l^»c'Ull  -•r_Ii:p?c':fn»r  a*^     rruir  m* 
a  nature  havins^  two  ccr.tnrr  si-mi*.  "Ji»*    ;»ii*  :c   "viii'tL  "i-suL't  "i 
expand  infinitely,  while  \'z*   :"JLf7  frr.T*»  v    i:T:r»tiii!iit   ;r  7J>/i' 
itself  in  this  infinity,  mi  I  '■-LJ.   '.ar.**^  -.i**  -v-rji  :?:'  jir»*ilui»njrr» 
with  the  whole  Fvsten  r.i  'Ji-rLr  r*":r'*?*«i.*Jt*j:c4»  ".:    th^    m  t#*riiiT» 
you.     Everv  c:hrr  =c:-rz.:.r   ":r*-Frz':»'»5«^   _i".*:.-r«ii'*'t    w    ur»n«i" 
existing  and   com: l-rtr:  :  ".•ir   '-z—i'.'^'.'.cj*:   tr-.ii-.vn.'.'A-.*^    "    :i    n* 
growth,  and  as  it  -« orr  r*:r5*='-*»  rs  ^fri^rj  "-:  -.!i*  "im:  i-rri    n* 
birth  to  its  mat^ir.tT 

The  venerable  iir-r  yl  5:»*:z-^i»irr  — l*  irt-r-iifL  '-lit  .ua-rra  a 

•  Leiboitx.     C^-  T  :..  ?  -  ;    : :  — T  zL  :    Vil 

[The  fir*t  ir^^'rx*.^    '.  ".ii_t  :--  ^u:.-  »i  ^  l-.ni  'j**  v-flTj-  "i*  Ij^iimrj:  2^ 

Bua*  cau*iu  martiK^J.  Tjl  A Tu*  T^^'ui".  I*:*-  inn.  *'*■•  ii  *i**  •-i*f«?i't 
extract  Mr.  C.  ba*  fi-*r!"  .'-^i  tjjt  v  .r--:  v'ucitc.cnif  '»•''  •.mup'.ua-.iw.  uut.  n 
the  beginninsr  <^?fci»  lit<  »-*n:ror**  -r-iw«.  1  »•  /li^/jicw^  S*  iiu-rrtfi  i-rni  ti*» 
<»*.litioD  of  Loi  I>.t<*:.*.  i.  7r-o':i.:-jiii  '**!t:»*ar  ii  2i^r-u!L  bt  Z  t^un  Vim 
Erdnuxui's  Pr*fir*.  :-  -wii^  .:  j*  i-j*nrjxt^:  'Jiir  i#^r.ii»-  na  •?!»Ii«-r.«iii  »•?' 
that  of  Raiipi^.  wb--  fc^v-t  -•••«rirjrj:rj*  v  »^it*  "^  l#^iiiiiri  v«firi«ui*  uL  n* 
philosophical  ^rri*.=i^».  ici:  "aar  -.rri  -ai»»  -ni*  im:  ".x**  irtu-r /^^or:-!  t  "/»:«- 

is  at  the  Brit'uh  M:^*.'?'^!.  ^r*jw-ir^  -i*  uiuhp^!'  n  '»*'♦'  Ti*-  i#--»  -"Jr.-  i 
oomprehend*  fjolj  '.£»►  ^£ij-.<k- w*^  -w^xrc*  — »".i»»    fy^n^ntrt  Z'mtan'.'r>m    i 

classed  aixmng  th*  =air.i*«M£>ai. — %nK.  w  I^tmimi   uxtu^^.f  ••!**-? '    '■ 

often  verr  diffionlt  v.jvir*  ■c^'w  tgryfcii  ni^vut  ytilttmnt't*'-'''  «»«&"•-  '*  *" 
fion  99 1.     See  App*B^'x  ?? — ?  C; 

f  Svne«ii  Epf*wp.  HrraL  i:.  -  iSt. 

i  [Thi«  first  p«ragraf4  '.<  Cbt;  xiL  '•TtA  "fc*  ^npi?|t.i  n     »'    -i*-   ^'•J^ 
aent«iM!«,  ii  fretlv  tramSmUfi  irat  Trwmtm.  M  4p«  ^  iV  *«^.i.n 
— S.  C-l 
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this  maflter-thought  as  an  effective  pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  in* 
troductiou  of  negative  quantities  into  phil(»opfay,  published  1763.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  A>-ALTST,t 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  deeper 
grounds  of  ontolog}'.t  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowleilge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish  mi- 
terials,  or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unse:- 
tled,  warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathemetical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear 
the  armor  of  SSaul.  Another  use  however,  is  possible  and  of  far 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positions 
which  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometn', 
miiiatis   miftu?idis,    to   philosophical   subjects. §     Kant    having 

*  [17r«Mc/«.t/<w  Btgrijf  dcrurfjativfK  Grouen  in  die  Wellveisheit  einzufkh- 
r€H.  An  atu-nipt  towards  iutrolui.-iiiir  tlit-  idt-a  I'f  ut'|j:alive  niagnitudvf 
into  pllil^l^l'J»]lv.  1T0:».     Wurk?.  Vi-l.  i.  p.  10. — S.  C.J 

•f  [The  Analv?r  w:i>  ]Vul.li<]i.'ii  •;  H»n  aflt*i*  BorkoUy"?  promotion  t*.*  the  *<t 
of  Clovn..',  Maroh  IT.  \<'M.  It  is  ^aid  that  lht»  Ri-*l»o])  addpe«*od  it  to  Pr 
Hallov  «iu  Uartiiuj:  iVom  Mr.  Al^^^i^o^  that  \u:  "  who  lit-alt  so  much  in  drr.. 
onstratiou."  had  broi:dit  I>r.  (Jartli  into  a  ^tal^•  of  ctucral  ekeptioi^m  i-r 
even  unU*liof  on  r«.lii:ious  ^ul.j♦'ot^.  as  appeared  in  the  latter*?  last  illnesJi 
Itswholo  title  is  T/tt  Antilyst ;  or.n  ]fiicour>'^  tuuirtsfdito  an  iundtl  Math* 

m 

m a ( 'ci'iH  :  ufit r< •  n  it  is  trximiu td  ti h '  th rr  th >:  o hje i-/.  jiri nciph*,  a ti d  in .'Vr- 
cncff,  of  th'.  uvj-i'.nt  Annh/sig  art  mor'  iiin'.ln't/u  c(f/ictivfd.  or  mort  ri-i'i/fh.'.'-. 
dedih-td,  th'.m  rdiq-ons  fnu^tirirs  aud  irtints  of  faith.  Hv  endeavored  '.•.' 
show  that  the  <Kftrii»e  of  iluxioua  f^lrui^hclla^tronL;  example  uf  niatkeouili- 
v»al  uiuvrlaiutv  aiid  fallu'-v.] 

^  [(.\ni>iii  rvprorrnts  "Wvilf  as  ha\  inj:  i::^.proVrd  tin-  Leibnilziun  pLilo»<> 
phy  by  qvialifyin;:  it  in  siMrn-  din.rlious  and  liiiiuij:  it  up  in  otLt:rtw  He 
eeeni3  to  o^UL'^ider  Ids  malhiinalu-ai  m.-tluHi  as  at  once  his  t>treDv:th  and  hi* 
u-eakutss — for  lu- says — '•  S:in  mtrit'  prin  ''paJ  con/tisti-  dan*  tunitcja «o/iii;c 
(t  rrnchahir>nmt  suvttm-V.tpi-  ,j,t'il  f.ut  dnnnt-r  a  tuut  i'tttsenibled  raitiedeia 
incthiMi*:  appfiii  mathtMatitjU',  intthod^  t/ni.  ,<fi'i»»i  lui.  u'itoii  autre  chote  ^m 
i^'ifjpiicatiou  tj plus ptirfiiite d<M  nufda  raiii'utwment."  llicu  alter  onumeratiiur 
'hf  dffeet?  of  his  phil.»Si.phy  he  ^UI^i^  them  up  thus — "  Enttn"  ii  "ne^liffm 
•  distinction  dtf  laractirfS  proprts  gui  tiparent  la  philotophit  et  let  maiht' 
iuotiijues  dan*  hur  furme  ct  Icur  maticre."  (Manuel  voL iL  lifted.)  I  tup- 
pc>so  that  DO  man  before  Kaut  s  day  had  seen  this  distinctioii  ao  cl«arlr.  and 
laid  it  down  so  detenuioately,  as  did  the  sage  of  KocnigilMif^ri— &  Oil 
^  [Knut  .«ayft  in  his  Prefa<^  to  the  PrrtiirA       i       refarrtj  to:  "IWwt 
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Waflj  illmtnted  the  utitit)-  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  queetioos 
of  tfttm,  motion,  and  in&aitely  Email  quantities,  as  employed  by 
tlw  mathematician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and 
the  tmufer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.*  Opposites, 
he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  cither  logical,  that  is,  such  U 
an  alMolntely  incompatible  ;  or  real  without  being  contradictory. 
The  former  he  denominates  yikil  negativum  irreprastritabiU, 
the  connection  of  which  produces  nonBcnse.  A  body  in  motion 
»  nmelhing — Aliquid  cogitabile ;  but  a  body,  at  one  and  the 
■una  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most, 
kir  articuiated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  body  in 
one  dinction,  and  an  equal  iiirco  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  ia  not  iocompatiblc,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  lepieaentable.  For  the  purposes  of  malhemalical  calcului 
it  ii  indifieient  which  force  ue  term  n^ative,  and  which  positive, 
utd  ooiueqnentlF  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  thai,  which  hap- 
pent  to  be  the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man'* 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  ei^ht,  the  subtraction  will  be  the 
■ame,  wbether  wc  call  the  capital  uegative  debt,  or  the  debt 
negative  capital.  But  iu  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
eaJlf  in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum 
u  10 — 6.  It  ia  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
pcMJte  directions,  both  being  Anite  and  each  distinguished  hrom 
the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  to  inaction.  tXowthe  transcendental  philosophy  demands ; 
fint,  that  two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  counteract  each 
other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of 
the  accidoital  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay, 

which  m^  be  made  of  malbematic?  ia  phil<«upLy  oonusts  nther  in  an  inii- 
tatioa  of  the  method  or  in  the  real  applicatiuo  of  lb«ir  pocitioDi  to  the  vb- 
Jeeta  of  phikwophy."  He  ihown  tbe  ill  succe»a  of  Iba  foroier  atteoipt.  and 
that  the  treaHtuomt  non  liquit  vould  nut  yield  to  all  this  pump  of  demuD- 
•batie«^-aa] 

•  [IUdl.At>«h.Worke.i.ie-3S.   Mr.C.  repeat*  th»  teadiing  of  the  F-cr- 
«Mil,  in  leagiieiiii  of  bii  awn,  till  he  coaur*  to  llie  iip|>timtiua.  "  It  ia  cquall.T 

dMT.-Aa^-aC] 

f  [n*  I  Mill  I  may  oompare  the  re»t  of  the  psra^Bpb  mi  t)i<:  rolluwiug 

ooe  witli  ihu  d...ariii«  .J  the  Tranue.  Id.  especially  the  leclioo  eulilled  Df 

krf.ott  itfT  ^™J..,-;ri-n  jIiueAoUKj,  pp.  1B6-165.     But  the  fenteaoea  otlhe 

ll.an  Qft  IL     mini  with  thoM  of  Schelliug,  nur  ia  the  mpplicatiun  ufthc 

y  Knt  made  in  the  Trani'r.  l.l.—H.  C 1 
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SB  the  primar}'  forces  from  which  the  conditions  of  all  pmailiii 
directions  are  derivative  and  deduciblc :  secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  in- 
destructible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distinguished  firom  the  result  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  difi^rence  sblelr 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have  ibnned 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  difierent  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  different  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
\inll  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  the  thesis  from  notional  to  ae- 
tual,  by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent  indestnictible  vet  couuteractins^  forces,  and  the  results  or 
generations  to  which  their  inter-peuctration  gives  existence,  in 
the  living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  self-consciousneiBu 
By  what  iustnmient  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover. 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  possi- 
ble. yoH  onniia  jx>ssumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  highest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions  ;  the  power  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestnictible  :  it  is  therefore  inexhaustiblv  re- 
ebullient  :  and  as  somethinff  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  botli  alike  indestructible :  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  tliis  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertiiim  aliquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consscquently  this  conception  is  necessar)' 
Now  this  tcrtimn  aUfjuid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  counteractiiicr  ]K)wers.  partaking  of  both 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  1 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  had  ample  reastm  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  the 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
feeling. 

"  Dear  C, 

'*  You  ask  my  opinion  concerning  your  Chapter  cm  the  Im- 
agination^ both  flo  to  the  imprc^iiion:^  it  made  or.  mysflt\  ttnd  as  to 
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iko9e  tokiek  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  that  part  of 
the  public,  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  its  forming  a 
9ort  i^  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  your  readers. 

^  As  to  myself  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
ODderataDdiDg,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
oniy  so  new  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap,  IV,  you  have  so  ingeniously 
evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes 
a  bull.  In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  on  my  head. 

**  The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  hive  known  only  our  light 
airy  modem  chapels  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn.  ^  Now  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom;"*  often  in  palpable  darkness  not  withotU  a  chilly 
sensation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vision- 
ary lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  coming 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work  images  of  great  men,  with 
whose  names  /  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  coun- 
tenances and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  venerate  as  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  of  in^ 
tellect,  I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niclies,  at  grotesque 
dwarfs  ;  while  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  short,  what 
I  had  supposed  substances  were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while 
everywhere  shadows  were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  sobtttDet  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  se«m*d. 
For  each  seem'd  either  I* 

"  Yet  after  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
quoted  from  a  MS.  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Friend,  and  applied 

•  pCUon't  Par.  Loet.  Book  u.  1.  669.-9.  C] 
VOL.  BL  Q* 
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and  in  the  mode  of  its  operation.*  It  dissolTea,  difTii—, 
pates,  in  order  to  re-create  :  or  where  this  process  is  rendered  in* 
possible,  yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idealize  and  to  unify. 
It  is  essentially  vUaly  even  as  all  objects  (a^  objects)  aie  tme^ 
tiallv  tixed  and  dead.f 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to  play  vitk 
but  fixities  and  definites.  The  fancy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memory  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  qokce ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  phenom- 
enon of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.  Bat 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memor}'  the  Fancy  must  receive  all  iti 
materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of  association. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 


OCCASION  OF  Tine  LYRICAL  BALLADS.  AND  THE  OBJECTS  ORIGIXJLLLT 

PROPOSED PREFACE    TO    THE     SECOND     EDITION THE     EXSTIXO 

CONTROVERSY,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  ACRIMONY PHILOSOPHIC    VKFTSl- 

TIONS  OF  A  POEM  AND  POETRY  ^^^TH  SCHOLIA. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neieh- 
bors.J  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetr}\  the  power  of  excitinsr  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
power  of  pivincr  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  inodifHnng  colon  of 
imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moonlight  or  siuiset  diffused  over  a  knom-n  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of 
combining  both.     These  are  the  jxietr}-  of  nature.     The  thought 

•  [Ctnnpare  this  tlistinction  triih  that  of  th*  Productive  and  Reproduce 
tiYe  ImaginatitHi  given  in  the  scvtioo  oo  the  Traxttcendcntal  Sjntbeui  of 
the  Iniagiuation  [9ynthf*is  9pfcio$a\  in  the  A>i/#A-  dfr  rtinen  Vfmm^jf^. 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  14.  \.  2.] 

f  [For  what  is  said  of  object*  in  the  laat  seatenoe  aee  Tranfe.  JU.  p.  ^ 
AbhandlunpeiK  Phil.  St-hrift.  p.  2i»4.] 

X  [In  i:97-«.  whiUt  Mr.  Coleridge  reaided  at  li'etbar  Stow^j^,  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  at  Alfoztoo.— .£<i] 
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itself— (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect) — ^that  a 
series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ; 
and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  afiections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
natarally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who, 
firom  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  viUage  and  its 
vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling  mind  to  seek 
afler  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballajds  ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  should  be  directed  to 
persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  yet  so 
as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  himian  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows  of  im- 
agination that  wilhng  suspension  of  disbeUof  for  the  moment, 
which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish 
solicitude  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  viem  I  wrote  The  Ancient  Marines,  and  was  pre- 
paring among  other  poems.  The  Dark  Ladie,  and  the  Christa- 
BEL,*  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofly,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion, which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.      In  this  form  the 

•  {The  Aneient  Mariner,  Poet.  W.  p.  219— Christabel,  ibid  p  289.— The 
Dvk  ladie,  P.  W.  p.  119.— EcL] 
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Ltrical  Ballads  were  published  ;*  and  were  pieaented  by  bin, 
afl  on  experiment,  whether  subjects,  i^'hich  from  their  natuie  re- 
jected the  usual  ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poemi 
in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordinaiy 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest,  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar business  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added 
a  preface  of  considerable  length  ;t  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  und«^ 
stood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and 
forms  of  speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunate- 
ly, I  think,  adopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  language 
of  real  life.}  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  however 
mistaken  its  direction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  kng- 
continued  controversy.  For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived 
power  with  supposed  heres)'  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some 
instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants.^ 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  1798. — Ei,] 
f  [The  second  edition,  with  an  additional  Tolume  and  the  preface. 


published  in  1800. — Ed.] 

X  [*'  The  first  volume  of  these  Poems  has  already  been  submitted  to  gen- 
eral perusal  It  was  published  as  an  experiment,  which  I  hoped  might  be 
of  some  use  to  ascertaiu  how  far,  by  fittini^  to  metrical  arrangement  a  se- 
lection of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  tliat  si*rt 
of  pleasure  and  that  quantity  of  pleasure  may  bo  imparteii  which  a  Poet 
may  rationally  eudeavi»r  to  impart.**     Preface  P.  W.  ii.  p.  303. — A'</.] 

^  [In  illustration  of  these  remarks  or  the  allusions  that  f<illow.  the  Edi- 
tor gave  rather  cttpious  extracts  from  the  E.  Review  of  Oct,  1807,  Xov. 
1814,  and  Oct.  1815,  which  I  believe  tiiat,  after  all.  he  would  have  felt  it 
not  worth  while  to  reprint ;  and  I  tljerefore  refer  the  curiims  reader  to 
those  specimens  of  the  criticisms  of  thirty  years  since  in  their  own  place. 
I  think  it  right  however  to  preserve  the  Editor's  ci>mment  upon  them,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  literature  in  this  country  that 
the  critiques  c(»ntained  in  the  Edinl>^ro  Review  on  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Gileridge,  should  be  known  and  reperused  in  the  present  day ; — not  as 
reflecting  any  special  disgrace  on  the  writers— ^ior  as  to  them,  the  matter 
and  tone  of  these  essavs  onlv  sliowed  that  the  critics  had  nt»t  risen  abi>ve 
the  level  of  the  mass  of  their  afre) — but  for  the  purpiise  of  deuhHistratioj^ 
that  immediate  popularity,  though  it  may  attend,  can  never  be  a  test  ot 
•xoellenoe  in  worki  of  the  imaginatioo ;  and  of  teachingp  if  poMtble,  tba 
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Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish 
:hiiig8»  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  being ;  had 
;hey  been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
neiely  by  meanness^  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought ;  had 
hey  indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 

tatj  and  adTantages  of  respect  for  admitted  genius,  even  when  it  pursues 
i  pAth  of  its  own  making.  Just  consider  what  was  the  effect  of  all  the 
eom  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by  which  the  Edinboro'  Review,  the 
eading  critical  Journal  of  the  nation  for  a  long  time,  distinguished  itself 
dfr  twenty  years  together.  A  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable 
rorld  of  letters,  and  the  poet's  expectation  of  pecuniary  profit  was  de- 
troyed.  Public  opinion  was,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against 
lie  reeeptioQ  of  works,  which  were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are 
low  everywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  a 
ircat  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  virtuous  la- 
ora,  which  the  authors  of  frivolous  novels  and  licentious  poems  were  per> 
oitted — and  in  some  instances  helped — during  the  same  period  to  obtain 
or  their  oompositions.    To  make  the  lesson  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 

0  lei  Wordsworth  himself  live  to  see  that  revolution  legitimated  which  he 
nd  his  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  ways  and  degrees, 
ogether  wrought ;  and  to  read  his  own  defence  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
he  same  work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisite  productions  were  once 
»roDonnoed  below  criticism. — Ed, 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  venture  to  observe 
hat  in  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upon  the  early  fate  of 
fr.  W/s  poems  to  the  R  Review.  That  those  poems  were  not  generally 
dmired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  own/atdt^  that  is  to  say, 
rose  prindpally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
hough  old  as  the  world  itself,  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
ler  the  sun.    Novelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when  it 

1  but  the  old  fa««ilinr  matters  newly  set  forth ;  but  here  was  a  new  world 
(resented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  world,  and  most  of  those 
rho  had  grown  to  middle  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and 
biefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  was  least  like  Wordsworth's, — ^the  hither 
art,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  gen- 
ral,  eould  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  home  there. 

Periodical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  and  opin- 
io :  I  believe  it  does  no  more  thai  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentre 
nd  strengthen  it  The  fashionable  journal  is  expected  to  be  a  mirror  of 
(ublic  opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the 
liod  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  handsome.  Woe  be  to  the 
lirror  if  it  presumes  to  give  pictures  and  images  of  its  own  1 — it  will  fall 
>  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  once  by  popular  indignation.  Such 
uUieations  depend  for  their  maintenance  on  the  public  which  they  are  to 
mh,  and  nrast  therefore,  like  the  pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pipe  only 
luh  tunes  as  suit  their  auditor's  sense  of  harmony.    They  oan  not  affi>rd  to 
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parodies  and  pretended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  must  have  rank 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  hxn 
dragged  the  preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
found  too  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading   public,  but 

make  ventures,  like  warm-hearted  disinterested  individuals.  It  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the  most  ex- 
travagant novelties  broached  in  publications  of  this  kind :  that  the  strongest 
and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle  sad 
shock  even  the  cold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to  men 
whose  unchristian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  arc  undenied  and  undeniaUe 
— of  worse  than  humiui  fully  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  milliooB  have 
regarded  with  reverential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  asaertiflo, 
with  no  attempt  at  proof,  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one, — 
references  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselves  resting  their 
vague  and  violent  charges  on  the  authority  of  previous  accusers  and  bitter 
enemies — will  never  be  ventured  upon  in  the  public  journaL  We  have  had 
evidence  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.*  Still  I  aver  that  such  things 
arc  not  done  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  in  the  doing  of 
them ;  till  the  mass  of  readers  arc  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
these  bold  utterances  will  move  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement.  Again,  the  chief  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are  (or 
the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  novelty ;  able  men 
more  or  less  advanced  beyon<l  the  period  of  impressible  youth,  whoee  intel- 
lectual frame  is  set, — ^who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  false  pre- 
tensions ;  but  slow  to  understand  the  fresh  products  of  genius,  unwilling 
even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  accessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  imagination  are  welcomed 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
which  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intelliH;tual  prog^ress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  be  open-eyed  to  modern  excelloncc,  should  have  shown  itself 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  Inxly  of  poetry,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  aije,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  retinoil  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energAically 
manifesteil  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appeared  above 
the  horizon,  those  adniirors  of  new  li^ht  (Uxjlarcd  it  to  l)o  nothing  WUar 
than  green  cheese,  yet  nssnile<l  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  was  able  to  set  the  w«»rld  on  fire.  If  thi^e  criticisms  excite<l  "a  great 
Uiugh,"  this  shows  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  may  be 


*  For  si>me  consi<krul»le  evidrneo  on  these  jxtints  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  10  in  Vol.  ii.  (pp.  t^oO-STS),  of  Arch<ieao«.n  Hares  now  work,  The 
Mission  of  the  C«»mf.»rter.  do.,  whieh  eontaiiis  a  thon.ugh  invest iijjit ion  of 
the  charges  brought  au'ain.M  Martin  Lr.thei  of  late  years,  iucludiug  those  of 
R^ssuet,  and  a  most  animated  and  luminous  cxixisure  of  the  perversions  aud 
transmutations,  rather  than  misrepresentations,  of  his  teaching,  imputable 
to  certain  reviewers. 
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among  young  men  of  strong  sensibility  and  meditative 
minds ;  and  their  admiration  (inflamed  perhaps  in  some  degree 
by  (^poeition)  was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might  ahnost 
■ay,  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  intellectual 
eoeigy^  of  the  author,  which  was  more  or  less  consciously  felt, 
where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting 
with  sentiments  of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
oonaequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself 
liave  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled 
them  round  and  round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem 
to  authorize,  I  never  concurred  ;  but  on  the  contrary  objected  to 
them  as  erronoous  in  principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appear- 
ance at  least,)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  them- 
aehres.     Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  de- 

ezdted ;  for  whatever  talents  in  that  way  the  writers  may  have  possessed 
and  on  other  occasions  shown,  I  think  they  displayed  none  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  same  kind  of  attack  has  been  repeated 
of  late  years  with  a  far  more  cmining  malice  and  amusing  injustice,  without 
eTmting  any  general  laughter  at  all,  simply  because  the  time  for  laughing 
at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  is  heard  now  it  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  past : — if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been  dwelling  in  caves 
tinder  the  earth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  they  may  suppose  that 
Wordsworth's  &me  has  never  risen  above  the  horizon.  Not  that  every 
man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there  are  clever  persons  who 
deny  the  greatness  of  Milton;  some  ingenious  critics  have  pronounced 
Homer  a  barbarian,  others  have  decried  Shakspeare,  many  have  looked 
upon  Pindar  as  a  "  crazy  fellow,"  and  Spenser  is  thought  even  by  some  of 
the  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  like  mauner  there  may  be  a  man  of 
sense  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings ;  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  and  influence  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laughter  of  thirty  years  ago  must  have 
been  diiefly  produced  by  a  ^ense  of  the  contrast  between  the  g^reat  eoncep 
tion  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  and  the  small  ooneeption  which  the 
many  were  then  alone  able  to  form  of  it.  **  He  strides  on  so  far  before  us," 
said  Mr.Coleri<%e  of  his  friend,  "that  he  dwarfs  himself  in  the  distamoe." 
People  saw  him  as  a  dwarf  yet  had  a  suspicion  that  he  might  in  reality  be 
a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  this, 
that  poetry  is  not  now  the  fashion.  We  bestow  our  **  ignorance,  ineapa- 
hHity  and  premmption,*'  or  at  least  our  superficiality,  incompetence  and 
hastiness  on  the  religious  tract  or  controversial  pamphlet,  and  poetry 
ii  rerigned  to  those  who  have  a  true  taste  for  it  and  study  it  in  eamoit. 

Q* 
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graded  this  prefatory  disquisition  to  the  end  of  his  second  vdmoa, 
to  be  read  or  not  at  the  reader's  choice.*  But  he  has  not,  U 
&i  as  1  can  discover,  announced  any  change  in  hia  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  consiilering  it  as  the  source  of  »  controvet«y,  it 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frajiMat 
conjunction  of  my  name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declin 
once  for  al!,  in  what  points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported 
in  that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  alti^ethei  diSer.  But  in 
order  to  render  myself  intelligible  1  must  previously,  in  at  few 
words  as  poseible.  explain  my  views,  first,  of  a  Poem ;  and  wc- 
ondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distino- 
tiou  ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve  him- 
Mlf  constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  oider 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectutUy 
separate  its  distinguishable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical  proccM 
of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must  then  restore  them 
in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity,  in  which  they  actually  coexist ; 
and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same 
elements  as  a  prose  composition ;  the  diilereiice  therefore  must 
consist  in  a  diflereiit  combination  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
ditfureiit  object  being  propofed.  According  to  the  dificrence  of 
the  object  will  be  the  difii.Tcncu  of  the  combination.  It  is  poui- 
bJe,  that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recoil ectioo 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  arrangement ;  and 
the  composition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  distinguished 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to 
the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  c 


■  ["  The  obaervatioDi  prefixed  io  Ihst  portion  of  thw 
WM  publielicd  maoj  years  a^,  under  the  title  of  Ljrieal  S 
little  of  a  speeiiil  applioatioii  t.i  ilip  i;reat  pwt  of  the  present  ei.larKiJ  a 
diversified  oolleetiun,  that  llicv  <  »ulil  ucjt  with  proprii 
ductioD  to  it.    Not  deemio^  it,  buw^vcr,  cipcdltnt  to  tafgnm  d 

tion,  ilight  and  imperfect  .v  '  -   ■     - 

choice  of  the  aubjecta,  and  tlj,-  |ii'iw^iple*  kUi 
tioD  of  these  Piccca,  1  have  ti 
to  be  att^kded  to,  or  not,  tt  the  pltaaUMi  jj 
of  1816. 

lliispreflua  b  Bow  to  bl  found  l| 
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"  TIiirt7  dafi  luth  Stptcmbar, 
April,  June,  and  November,'  do. 

and  others  of  the  same  cIsm  and  purpoBe.  And  as  a  particular 
pLemaare  ia  found  in  anticipating  tho  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
qiuuititiea,  all  compositiona  that  have  this  chana  superadded, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  The  im- 
mediate  purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  o[ 
facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  that 
of  the  highest  and  most  penaanent  kind,  may  result  from  the  at 
taimnent  of  the  end  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.  In 
other  works  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose  ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
anthor,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  if 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end  ;  in  which 
no  chann  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathvllus  even 
of  an  Anaereon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Virgii,  from  disgust  and  aver- 

Bnt  the  communicatioit  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ;  and  that  object  may 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  supcraddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
ihyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The  answer  it, 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  in 
itaalf  the  reaaon  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be 
aiqienddcd,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 
3Swf  ^nwt  ba  inoh,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atten- 
tion to  each  part,  whioli  an  exact  correspondent  rccMrrence  of 
accent  and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final  definition 
tllSD,  •»  doduesd.  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that  species 
'lion,  whith  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing 
fdiatt  cbjeet  pleasure,  not  truth  ;  and  from  all  othor 

I  with  it) — it  IS  disciimi- 

I  delight  Irom  the  ichole,  u  is 
I  from  each  compcmont 
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Controversy  is  not  seldom  excited  in  consequence  of  the  diipt- 
tants  attaching  each  a  different  meaning  to  the  same  word ;  and 
in  few  instances  has  this  been  more  striking,  than  in  disputes  ooih 
coming  the  present  subject.     If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  oom* 
position  a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  mwt 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.     The  distinction  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.     If  it  were  sub* 
joined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  afieeting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  scries  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this 
as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  mexit 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I 
answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  and 
explain  each  other;   all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with, 
and  supporting  the  purpose  and  known  influences  of  metrical  ar* 
rangement.     The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praisei 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or  diK 
tiches,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader 
to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  forms  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
an  unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  collecta  rapidly 
the  general  result  unattracted  by  the  component   parts.     The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution  ;  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself     Like  the  motion 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egj'ptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power  :  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air  : — at  every 
step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward.      Pro- 
xnpita?idns  est  liber  spiritNS,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*     The 

*  [These  words  occur  in  the  piissage  iu  which  Petronius  i*  supposed  to 
attack  Lucau.  Ctrteri  enim,  nut  non  vUhrnnt  viam  qua  irirtttr  ad  cnrtnm, 
out  visarn  timiierunt  eafcare.  Erce,  belli  cirilin  inge.n»  opus  qniitquig  attigrrit^ 
nut  plenwt  liUrit,  »ub  orure  lahetur.  Xon  enim  ret  gettt/r  vfrnibuf  eomprt' 
kendenda  mtnU  quod  lonfje  melius  HistoricifactHnt;  sed  prr  ambtitfe:  />«>- 
ruttique  tninisteria,  et  fabulosum  MnUntiamm  tonnentuin  pracipitaudus  est 
liber  spiritwt;  ut  potiuMfitrefititt  (ininii  vatieinatio  appar^at^  quam  relitjittut 
wratiouis  tub  testibus  fides :  tanquam  si  placet  hie  impetus,  etiamxi  nnndum 
recepii  fdtimam  manum.  Satyr ic.  p.  «3,^dit  Ivg.  Bat.  1628.  And  then  fol- 
low! a  ipecimeD  of  a  new  Pharsalia,  which  a  great  many  learned  critiei,  to 
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epitlMt,  H6er,  here  balances  the  precediiig  verb ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The  writ- 
ings a[  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  imdeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguish- 
ing objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — ^is  poetry  in  the  most 
eaiphatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  pro]^et  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to 
the  wofd.  Poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
lary  consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor 
Doght  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  efiected  than  by  such  a 
studied  sdection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be 
no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal 
attentian  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial 
or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  ? — is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — that  the  answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in^  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the 

« 
the  oonfuflion  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to  Lucan*s.  Douza  says,  se  hunc 
impetum  plurU  faeertf  qwun  treeenta  CordubulensU  illitu  volumina. — BdJ] 

Petronius !— all  the  muses  weep  for  thee. 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory. — 

So  speaks  Cowper  in  a  atrong  passage  upon  this  *'  polish'd  and  high  finished 
foe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  the  Progress  of  Error.  Southey's  edit,  vol 
fill  pp.  166,  166.— S.  C] 

♦  [TeiUrii  Thforia  Sacra,  London,  1681 :  by  Thomas  Burnet,  D.D.  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  order  of  King  Charles,  and  was  in  a 
sixth  edit  in  1726.  The  author,  a  native  of  ScotUnd,  and  Master  of  Sut- 
ton** HoBptt^  London,  wrote  also  De  Statu  Mortmorum  et  Ruurgtutium, 
and  iereral  other  books,  died  Sep.  27,  1716.— S.  C] 
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poetic  genius  itself,  which  sostftins  and  modifies  the  n 
thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  -whole  nd 
of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He 
diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were) 
fuses^  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to 
which  I  would  exclusively  appropriate  the  name  of  Imagination. 
This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding, 
and  letained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  unnD- 
ticed,  control,  laxis  effertur  habefus,  reveals  itself  in  the 
balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities  :  of 
sameness,  with  difierence  ;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete ;  the 
idea  with  the  image  ;  the  individual  with  the  repreeentative ; 
the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  objects  ; 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  "vidth  more  than  usual  order ; 
judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possession  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  har- 
monizes the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to 
nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter  ;  and  our  admiration  of  the 
poet  to  our  s^nnpathy  with  the  poetry.  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul — (and  his  words  may  with  slight 
alteration  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropriately,  to  the  poetic 
Imagination) — 

Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  the  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange. 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  bums, 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things ; 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

TTiUM  does  she.  when  from  individual  staUi 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds ; 
Which  then  re^lothed  in  divert  namet  and  fat€$ 
Steal  acceu  Ihrouyh  the  eentet  to  our  mindM.' 

Finally,  Good  Sense  is  the  Body  of  poetic  genius.  Fancy  its 

*  [Of  the  Soul  of  Mmi,  i.  4.    Mr.  0ol«ridg«'8  alteraaoos  are  printod  m 
italifli.— JUL] 
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Drapery,  Motioii  its  Life,  and  Imagination  the  Soul  that  is  every- 
where,  and  in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli- 
gokt  whole.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SPECIFIC  SYMPTOMS  OF  POETIC  POWER  ELUCIDATED  IN  A  CRIT- 
ICAL ANALYSIS  OF  SHAKSPEARE's  VENUS  AND  ADONIS,  AND  RAPE  OF 
LDC&ECE.t 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practical 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  works  more  or  less 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  bo  deemed  promises  and  specific  symp- 
toms of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  deter- 
mined to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  produc- 
tive nature.  In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do 
hetter,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  ovamyriad' 
mindedt  Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
LucRECE  ;  works  which  give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex- 
cellence is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

*  [The  reader  it  referred  genendly  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shak- 
upeare,  XV.  pp  19-22— iSa.  J 

t  [Sec  Works,  IV.  pp.  48-50.— JEii] 

X  'Av^p  fivptovovc,  A  pbrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Greek  monk, 
who  applies  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  I  might  have  said,  that  I 
kava Mdaimed,  rather  than  borrowed  it:  for  it  seems  to  beloog  to  Shska- 
pWBf,  itjmn  tingulari,  «t  ex  priviUgio  luUura, 
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The  delight  in  richness  and  sirectneM  of  sound,  eren  to  a  hiHtj 
«xc»3.  if  it  be  evidently  original,  and  not  the  lenilt  of  aix  euilf 
imitablu  mechaiiii^m,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favorable  promin  ia 
the  compoeilions  of  a  yoiiiig  man.  The  man  that  hath  not  muBC 
in  his  soul*  can  indeed  never  be  a  genuine  poet.  Ima^iy, — 
(even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  fiom 
books,  as  travels,  voyage*,  and  'H'orks  of  natural  history), — ad«ct- 
ing  incidenlf:  jtist  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  dotnettiG 
feelings,  and  with  thi'se  the  art  of  their  combination  or  iolertex- 
tnrc  in  the  form  of  a  poem. — may  all  by  incessant  efibrt  be 
acqiiireil  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desin  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  aiiiitiaiy 
end  for  a  possesslou  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of  mti' 
aical  delight,  with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagiiu- 
tioti ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into 
imity  of  cfToct,  and  modifying  a  scries  of  thoughts  by  some  one  pre- 
dominant thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  but 
can  never  be  learned.  It  is  in  these  that  ■■  jtotla  ira!fri(ur  nonft." 
2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mot?  fm:n  the  private  interests  and  eircunistanccs  of  the  writer 
faiuiself  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken 
immediately  from  tlic  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences the  excellence  of  a  parliciijar  ]ioem  is  but  an  equivocal 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  ol"  genuine  poetic  power. 
Wo  may  perhaps  n-memhcr  the  tale  of  the  slatuarj-,  who  had 
acquire<l  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rei<t  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indi/Terenily  with  ideal 
beauty :  till  his  wife,  claled  by  her  husband's  praises,  modcttlf 
acknowledged  tli^t  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Ve.vls  AM)  AwiMs  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exista  ercBtoflX- 
cess.  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit  moM  iotnitiTB,  bmi 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  " 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  b 
the  mind  in  all  its  suhtle;^  thriiighw  8 
the  whole  before  i 
in  the  pauioiis,  ai 
ment,  which  hul  n 

•  ["TteM 
•e.l,-Jlt] 
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the  poet's  ova  feelings,  from  those  of  which  be  u  at  once  A* 
paiuter  anil  the  analyst  ; — that  though  the  ver>'  subject  can  not 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  nerer  wm 
poem  lees  daitgeroua  on  &  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  ai 
ArioBto,  auii  as,  still  more  oflenaively,  ^Yiclau<l  has  done,  instead 
of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  tbc  trials  of 
love  into  the  sinigirlea  of  concupiscence  ; — Sbalupeare  baa  bere 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself  bo  as  lo  preclude  all  syo- 
palhy  with  it,  by  dissipating  ihc  reader's  notice  amonp  the  thon- 
sand  outwaid  images,  and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  cimnn- 
stances,  which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery  :  or  by  diveitiuf 
our  attention  irom  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  baa  de- 
duced from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
Tbc  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  lo  sympathize  «-ith  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  eraotion.  as 
the  low.  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
strong  gale  it  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however  beautiiul. 
though  faiihfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
seulcd  in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet. 
They  btcome  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion  :  or  by  associated  thoughts  or 
images  awakened  by  that  passion ;  or  when  they  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  multitude  lo  unit}',*  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or 
lasily.  wlien  a  human  and  intellectual  life  is  transfened  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

AVbieh  shiwta  its  being  through  «artb.  sta,  and  air.f 

In  the  two  Ibllowing  lines  for  iusiance,  there  h  nothing  i^a 

tionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude  tbem  from  Ciniui^  || 

their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptivo  poem  : 

Bcbold  ytiQ  row  of  pine*, ' 

Bend  from  th«  >»-hlut.  m 

•  ["The  Irutfa  ii.  Ik  lU^n  not  pqiiaa 
tiat  ol  atamping  U  p'U  atlt  hm 

"  Tlif  loMginatioo  (iiodlfl«i  li 
tliioga  at  «BM,  il  pis  m^I*  ■■ 

t  [FiwoB.    Aa  Odo.    " 
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But  with  a  unall  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  Bame  woids  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  descrip- 
tive tour.  The  Baffle  image  will  rise  iiito  a  semblance  of  po«try 
if  tfana  conveyed  : 

Too  row  of  btcak  Bud  Tiaionary  pinw, 
Bj  tviliglit  glimpM  diaccrDcd.  Doark  t  boir  they  fle« 
From  the  G«rc«  sea-blut,  all  thdr  tresus  wild 
StreamiDg  before  them. 

I  hare  giren  this  u  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakspeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest,  works  surpasses 
all  other  poels.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
panion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
Tious  excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 


"Fullm 


'«!■. 


Flatler  the  maiuitaia  lops  with  soTereigo  eje^"* 
"  Sot  mine  owa  feari.  dot  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  thing*  to  come- 


Tbe  mortal  moon  hsth  her  cctipce  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  tbeir  own  presag* 
iQcertsiotin  now  croa-n  themselTes  B»ur'd, 
And  Peue  proclaims  olirea  of  endleu  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
Hy  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  •ubscribes, 
Bmoa  spite  of  hiiD,  HI  live  in  thi.i  poor  rhyme, 
irUla  be  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
Aid  Aon  in  this  ^kalt  find  thy  mooumeot. 


i,  aad  tunibe  of  brass  sre  epe<>t.''t 


I  worth,  so  doubtless  still  mure  characteristic  of 

duLi    till-    liniiger)    heroine    when   il   moulds   and 

I  An   iiirdmi.«ianLeB  passion    or  ohimrter   present 

mWMI  in  the  inind.      For  unrnalkd   inatan  is  of  this  ex- 

I,  tlw  miin'a  own   memon  will   refer  hiiii  to  the  Leab, 

■rriOjO.  in  «h(i«  ta  which  not  ol  iht      great   eici  Itii'ig,  dead 

Ift'i,"  innta^e  imtks  ?     laopem  mr  coptu  (Kit      How  true  it 

B  nattti*.  hi!  luf  biOMilf  Gneiy  •xprcesed  lu  the  mitance  of 

^  ill  h^  gath  fwuMt- 

I  [Sonnet  ai&i—Bi.} 
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self.*     0  what  gtea.t  men  hast  thoa  not  produced,  Englmil,  ■ 
couDtry  I — Truly  indeeU — 

Wt  must  be  free  or  din,  who  speak  the  tongue, 
Which  Shakipeare  spake ;  the  fsith  &nd  morals  bold, 
Which  MltoD  helil.     In  eTcrj  thing  we  are  ipniiig 
Of  earth's  firat  blood,  h>Te  titles  Dumifaldf 


CHAPTER  XTI 


BTKIKISO  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  POETS  OP  TSC 
PBESENT  AGE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SntTEEKTH 
CENTURIES — WISH  EXPRESSED  FOR  THE  tJNION  OP  THE  COAMM- 
TERISTIC  MERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  from  its  fint  settlement  on  feudal  Tight*,  htt 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperieclly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  found  hi  each  period  to  have  been  arling 

»  (-'Shnkspeare's  poetry  is  charorterless.  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  lb* 
individual  tibitkapenrc ;  but  Jolm  Miltou  is  io  every  liue  of  the  Paradls* 
Lost "    TnbU  Talk.  VI.  p.  31 2.— Ed.] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth's  P.  W.  iii.  p.  ISO.  edit.  1840.— £».] 

[Mr.  Wordsworth'«  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  fgf,  coo- 
tains  as  bigli  a  tribute  to 

ttiut  mighty  nrb  of  soDg 

The  divine  Milton 

(to  quote  the  ]iulhar'B  words  in  another  place)  as  one  great  poet  eoold  pij 
to  luiothcr.  (See  also  hie  tliree  fine  soonets  relating  tn  IGltoa,  FW> 
Works,  iii.  pp.  IBa-fiU  )  It  would  have  been  out  of  hi*  way  to  apaafc  rf 
Milttiu's  prusc — thougli  aueh  prose  as  none  but  tlie  ai   '  ~  ~ 

oould  liave  wriltrn.     If  nialler  is  spir-iur  in  congulo'  as  smne  philu 
aver,  this  grund  Mittonlc  proac  may  faDctfully  b#  oiled  p-i«>Ji 
Yet  I  think  it  i>  mope  truly  and  properly  proM  li 
aagea  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Dunte  is  by  soiue  ueeuunted  a  grenler  poet  thui  MiltaB.H 

'   "  When  Leiboi 
Bemit«rtii 
mcauiug  in  thes« 
maina.  Y,  p.  991. 
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the  death  of  Shalupoaie  ;  that  being  the  country  is  whi^  tki 
fine  arts  ha<l  beeu  meet  Bcdulously.  aud  hitherto  most  buccchIuIIj 
cultivated.  Abstraeted  Irom  the  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual gciiius,  the  properties  common  to  the  good  writera  of  eacli 
period  seem  to  establish  one  striking  point  of  difierence  betwccD 
the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  nf  the 

notbepQ  botli  more  itriking  tlum  those  two  other  parts  in  iti  general  tfnic- 
ture  and  more  abunduit  in  pnungos  of  puirtr  nod  of  besutv,  the  Diriu 
Commedia  iruuld  u?Tcr  have  beeu  afiunaue  poem  at  alL  The  merepbarf 
de«ribiDg  thv  unseen  7or1il  in  three  dividions  vuuld  not  h>ve  made  it  W; 
there  n'ere  ["aradiBe  Liwte  before  Miltuu't  vbich  it  iruuld  be  time  loM  to 
read.  Uiltou  is  &ier  in  Uell  Chan  in  Heavi'n.  iine^t  of  oil  in  hi*  eartUj 
Parodiee,  aud  Dante'*  Infrmo  iti  bi-tler  thou  hia  Puryalorio  or  Parent,  be- 
eaueehv  eould  put  more  iif  this  earlh  into  it, — courorni  it  ntore  to  thecnly 
world  the  fiirm  of  wLieb  he  waa  acquainted  with,  Meu  can  not  makebridn 
without  etraw  nor  line  huueea  willioul  bridia  or  >tone«.  nor  fine  podui 
Titliout  sensuou!!  material. 

The  Dieina  CoMmedia  ia  toore  consiileraUe  in  religion  and  enleaiwtMl 
polities,  1  think, — on  wliiefa  loit  heail  there  was  U'nie  accordance  belnil 
iti  author  oni)  Milieu. — llian  f><r  i(«  pbilosophy ;  the  bit;hv«t  cunccptun  tl 
it  U  that  >•{  Mr.  Carhle.  ihut  it  is  "  the  Mol  of  the  Middh;  Ages  TM- 
diT<-<|  rhTthniii-ally  visible" — the  vi>ici'  uf  '-tcu  Cliriiitian  ertiturie*;" — "ihe 
Thinurhl'they  liv.^  by  lNHlip<l  forth  iii  enrhiMin^-  niuMi."  Its  antbor  U 
(treat,  ■«  Mr.  C.  observes.  fr<>in  "  tirry  •imphaai*. "  and  intnutit y  rather  thaa 
fnim  oHupri'heiisivvneM  or  entliolioity  of  spirit.  His  wa»  "not  a  grat 
Catbolie — ir«*  even  a  narrow  aeoforian  nimiL"  If  MvdiirvaJiun  in  Oante'i 
day  was  a  aeetariao  thinR.  i-ut  ulT  fr.«n  tliou^lit  eipandiu;  beyond  it— tW 
when  tlie  torch  hail  not  l>eeu  kitidhil  in  tlie  hand  of  Dea  Cartca,  and  tbt  n- 
Toltaciainiit  the  dioninant  Arixtolelinnism  ivasyet  to  b^in.  what  mat  it  bl 
DOW.  when  thoui^t  has  been  ei|Mindiuc  during  aix  more  centuriiH,vhQ«t  It  ' 
rcnwinii  lixc>L  ri^id — not  lifeless  oa  a  miuoiDT — but  imprtMoing  tka  hM  it 
has  with  hmtls  ami  eereinenlii  in  a  body  of  death ' 

Bnt  llante'ii  imai;inatiiin  wa«  a»  mediieval  aa  iii!^  Lbeuk'io'  ai 
hoveriiiit  emitinually  brtween   the  borriUe  auUime  and  llii 
trsque.  aiul  a«nietimes  tiiT«l  only  from  the  ridiEolaa*  tiy  tiw  ci 
of  a  style  whieh  in  the  very   Dinna  of  poetiod  q 
amnn^t  a  ehiiul  of  witiirstcs.  bis  Minua.  whian  ' 
lonRraod  lithe  enoiath  to  i^  nine  times  round  fai 
and  righteuDs  jwl^  is  degraded  in 
order  thai  he  may  indicate  every  ciri'le  iakj 
and  bsL     H'lw  woulil  Pindar  hi 
turned  into  a  hideous  autuniatiNi  a 
■inki  into  the  bcaatnian.  whik  in  I 
inijeed  to  obtain  adoration  from  tl 
wiebed  aoKeli — spceiuus  and  sedaf. 
heart  and  imagination.    MilttaihulP 
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it  age.   The  lemarkm&yperhapa  be  extended  to  tho  lister  ut 
At  least  the  Utter  will  serve  to  illuatrate  the  fonner. 
la  the  preeent  age  the  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  uaderetood  u 

g  geaenHy,  uid  without  allusion  to  individual  names) 

IS  tv  propose  to  himaelf  as  hia  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is 
tbs  most  oharacteriatic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images ;  with 

multiplied  hia  ipleadorB,  hoir  nobl;  eidianged  his  "  detettabU  horrotV  for 
a  psgesotty  of  Hell  that  fiu-  exceeda  thi  lummonB  pomp  of  hit  P>rsdu«  in 
siddiBitj  BDd  bcanty  I 

W^  vho  led  thiu  esn  enter  into  Mr.  Carljle's  high  notion  of  Dants's 
gKiuu,  jtA  own  the  jualicc  of  Ur.  lAodor's  le&rchiDg  and  severe  eritiduD 
npoo  the  prodaeti  of  it,  though  the  tvo  viowa  appear  diuimilor  as  daj  and 
nighL  The  one  displajB  the  D.  C.  under  a  rich  mooDlight,  vhich  clothes 
Itt  dreary  ftata  and  rugiged  bollows  with  lublime  ihadow  ;  the  other  under 
a  eold  keen  dawning  dajli^t.  vhich  ihova  the  whole  landscape,  bnt  not  ita 
Boldest  oounteoinee.  Mr.  C.  eo  fur  ufco/tHi  hii  Hero  Poet,  that  without 
fcseping  ont  of  view  his  characteristic  faults  be,  with  a  tar  finer  economy, 
OOBTerts  Iham  into  oognate  virtues  ;  the  poet's  stem,  angrf  temper,  for  in- 
Stance,  appears  through  Mr.  C'r  glorifying  medium  like  earnest  sincaritj, 
reWgioBS  sereritj,  a  spiritual  aadneas;  and  he  toDtrasts  his  "implacable, 
grinMnodwnt  fkae"  with  his  "  w>ft  ethereal  soul*  morp  beautifuUy  perhaps 
Uwo  fail*  trothMlj;  for  I>snte'fl  soul  was  not  all  softoeaa.  Indeed  it 
ssMpas  tlliB  powerfnl  advocate  that  the  heroic  poet  was  Intter.  Are  the 
aoUsst  ndndt  einbittered  then  by  evil  nod  calamity  t  Do  they  clollit  them- 
seWss  with  curling  at  mih  a  garmml,  and  forget  that  judgment  as  well  as 

•  bsloogi  to  God  )    Dante's  aoul  was  full  of  pity,  say  other  apolo- 

'      *         '  it  sinful  to  commiserate  those  whom  Ood's  Jostioe  had 


.,    ■  .-  I  1..  tabri- 

a  violeni.  uid  presumptuous  spiriL     Again,  *I« 
d  maiTpfui  OS  Banle  is  described  to  hart  bMU  t 


lol  help  honoring  laid 

Shakipeare,    His  in- 

.(jpntic  alrnnvM" — nay 

.ts-todge  from  tha  toM 


am  Hi.  lA^ 
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ineidents  that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  cnrioaity.  JM. 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  posnUs, 
specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  hii 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  oaie- 
less.  The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system,  and 
acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  coiir 
venience  ;  or  else  some  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which 
one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as  that  tlis 
occasional  differences  appear  evidently  to  arise  firom  accident,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  meditation  and  tn 
intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  from  Pope's  tranwIatioB 
of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstanding 
some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too  faithfully  characterized,  u 
claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even 
our  prose  writings,  nay  oven  the  style  of  our  more  set  discoarses, 
strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled 
and  over-worn  finery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It  is  true  that 
of  late  a  great  inyprovement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our 
most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from  heing  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novela,  magazines,  public 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion,  I  should  plead  in- 
wardly guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Dante 
in  his  tract  De  la  volgarc  Eloquenza,  declares  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  poet.f     For  language   is  the  armor)-  of  the  human  mind ; 

♦  First  published  in  1803. 

t  [See  I.  a  xix.  s.  Li.  c.  i.  The  spirit  breathing  in  this  Fragment  may  jus- 
tify what  Mr.  C.  says ;  but  Daute  does  not  appear  to  have  used  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  him  in  the  text. — Ed.] 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleritlgc  alluded  to  the  following  passage, 
which  I  found  written  by  his  hand  in  a  copy  of  tiie  first  edition  of  Joan  of 
Ara 

Degne  di  tommo  ttilo  tono  le  somtne  Cone,  cid  c,  VAmore,  la  Libertd,  ia 
Virtu,  VlmmortalUd,  e  quelle  altre  Cose  che  per  cagion  di  eue  Bono  nella 
Menu  noilra  ccneeputi ;  per  che  per  niun  Accidtnte  non  nano  /mtU  wiii 
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and  at  onoe  oontains  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of 
its  future  conquests.  Animadverted  says  Hohbes,  qtiam  sit  ah 
improprietate  verborum  pronum  hominibus  prolabi  in  errares 
drca  ^psas  res/*  Sat  [vero]y  says  Sennertas.f  in  hoc  vita 
hrevitate  et  naturce  obscuritatej  rerum  est,  quibus  cognoscendis 
tempus  impendatur,  tU  [confusis  et  midtivocis]  semwnilnis  m- 
tdUgendis  iUudconsumere  opus  non  sit.  [Eheu  !  quantas  strages 
paravere  verba  nubila,  qua  tot  dicunt  tU  nihil  dicunt ; — ntibes 
points,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  politicis  et  in  ecdesia  turbines  et 
tonitrua  erumpunt  /]  Et  Proinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Pla- 
tone  in  Gorgia  :  8;  &p  Td  dwdfiata  eldal,  BtoBiat  nai  id  n(^Yfiona : 
et  ab  Epicteto,  ^Qth  ^ond6'6aBfag  i^  tibp  dvoftdmr  inlans^ffig :  et 
prudentissime  Galenus  scribit,  ^  wi^  dvoftdtcny  j^^ai;  taf^jfieXua 
vol  T^p  %&p  nqayii6j^iv  inttaQiknei.  yviaaty. 

Egregie  vera  J,  C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  I.  de  Plantis:  Est 

(Tuonfin  mAmquM  ciateuno,  e  dUcema  queUo  che  dicrnno :  e  qwindo  tmoU 
quetU  9omaie  Cote  puramente  eantare,  prima}  bevendo  neZ  Fonte  di  Elicana, 
ponga  tieurameftte  a  Taocordata  Lyra  U  aommo  PUttro,  e  costumatamente 
eomineL  Ma  afore  questa  Canzone,  e  qtteete  Divisione,  come  n  dee — qui  i 
la  DificoUa,  qui  i  la  Fatica  :  percio  che  mai  eenza  Acume  (Tlngegno^  ne  aenza 
Aatiduiid^Arte,  ne  senza  AbUo  di  Scieme,  non  si  potrd/are.  E  quesli  mmo 
quelli,  eMl  Poeta  nel  L.  V L  de  la  Eneide  chiami  DUetti  da  Dio,  edala  ardente 
Vhta  aUoH  al  Cielo,  e  Figlinoli  di  Dio,  aveqna  che  Jiguratamente  parl^ 

S  perd  n  eon/eua  la  Seiocchezza  di  color o,  i  quali  tenza  Arte,  e  senza 
Scienza,  amfidando  si  tolatnenie  del  loro  Ingegno,  ai  pongono  a  cantar  aom- 
mamente  le  Coae  aofnme.  Adunque  ceaaino  qtteati  tali  da  tanta  loro  Preaun- 
ticne,  4  aeperla  loro  naturale  Deaidia  aono  Oche,  non  vogliano  FAqmla,  cite 
altamente  vola,  tmitare. 

Dante,  de  la  volgare  Eloquenza,  1.  IL  c.  4.' — S.  0.] 

*  lExaminaiio  et  Emendaiio  Mathematiea  hodiema,  (Dial  H  vol  iy. 
p.  88  of  Moleswortli's  edit)— S.  C. 

f  [See  the  chapter  p.  193,  De  nominibua  novia  Paraeelaieia  in  his  folio 
works,  Leyden  1676.  The  words  in  brackets,  ore  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  seyeral  omissions. — Ed.  The  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Oorgias, 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialogue. — S.  C] 


'  That  is,  waiting  for,  and  seizing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir- 
ring Imagination,  after  having  by  steadfast  accurate  Observation,  and  by 
calm  and  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject 
— S.  T.  C. 

•  [This  Italian  version  of  the  treatise  De  wdg.  Eloq,  was  by  Trissino,  ac- 
cording to  A.  Zeno,  who  says  that  the  translator  has,  in  many  places,  con- 
founded and  altered  the  sense.  The  Latin  tractate,  which  the  Editor  refers 
to,  is  by  Dante  himself —8.  0.] 
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primum,  inquit,  Bapieatu  oSicium,  bene  Kntire,  ut  ulu  vint: 
proximum,  bene  loqui,  ut  patriai  vivat." 

Something  analogous  to  the  materialg  and  itructniE  of  modm 
poetry-  I  seemdo  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  undetslood 
u  speaking  with  the  utmoet  diffidence) — in  our  oonunoD  Uod- 
acape  painters.  Theii  faregrouada  and  inteimediate  didancti 
aie  comparatively  unattractive  :  while  the  main  .inter^  of  the 
landacBpe  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  \rhcTe  mountains  and 
torrenta  and  castlee  Tarbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  woiki  of 
the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  miiMli 
objects  of  the  landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  detemiinate, 
the  interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  tha 
charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  figure  conusts,  not  so  much  IB 
the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys  to  the  undeTstaading-  in  & 
visual  language  formed  by  the  substitution  of  figures  for  wordi, 
as  in  the  beauty  tuid  harmony  of  the  colon,  lines,  and  i  ipuwiuii. 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  snt 
ject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  m 
the  manner  of  treating  the  same  subjects  wa*  the  trial  ud  test 
of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  dia  §t 
teenth   and   sixteenth  centuries,  especially  those  rf  titif. 
imagery  is  almost  always  general ;  sun.  mocw:,  fl 
murmuring  streams,  warbling  songsters,  deUcuDtUt 
dainsels   cruel  as   fair,  nymphs,  naiads,   and  goddel 
materiaJs  which  arc  common  to  all.  und  whtdlfli 
arranged  accordincT  to  his  judgment  or  Suief.  1 
add  or  to  particularize.      If  we  tniike  nn   bononiMe  4 
javot  of  some  Engiieh  poetE,  the  thoiigfata  too  are  .sa  little  ■ 
as  the  images  ;  a»d  the  fable  of  tlicir  narrativf-  ik^anu.  ht  ( 
most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  "i 
derive  their  chief  ntlraetHias  from  ili' 
from  impassioned  flow,  or  p'"t'«~.t.i:i 
tion  to  the  present   age,  v 
they  placed  the  eseenco  c' 
which  they  aimed,  con"- 
combined  with  porfev 
attained  by  the  am* 
voold  ncrf  uaeiB^w- 
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and  of  Cam ; — and  who  with  these  should  combine  the  keener  b- 

Signorl-nnuSlrtKii.  QmtraU  ddle  bailaglit  di  Santa  Chirm.  As  I  do  ml 
remember  to  Lave  «c*n  cither  Ih*  potina  or  tbcir  autlior  roentiinwd  in  $nj 
BikIUU  work,  or  to  hart  fouud  thira  in  uny  of  tb*  coromon  oollwliooi  o( 
Italian  poetry ;'  and  as  the  little  work  is  of  rare  oceurr™™  -.  I  will  Irani- 
cribe  a  few  ^pmimens.  I  have  seldom  met  with  cnrnpositi'ins  that  pi* 
aessdd,  to  my  fitliugs.  inoreof  that  satisfying:  cntireneiu,  lliat  coinplete  aJt- 
qliatcui'ss  vt  the  niaiuier  to  the  uuktter  irbieb  bo  clinrms  iia  in  AuictMiL 
Juiuedwilb  the  toiidi-rnrs?,  anil  mure  tbon  the  dt'licney  of  Catullus.  Tridif 
as  tbey  are.  thty  wcro  prolalJy  eliib"rat«l  witb  grait  mn-;  vi-t  in  tb« 
perural  ve  rofer  them  to  a  Bpmlaneoiu  energy  mthi'T  tbon  to  voluDtaiT 
edurt.  To  a  collivatod  tiute  Ihure  is  a  di.'lii;bt  in  perfit-tioiu  for  ita  on 
sake,  iiulep«nd«utly  ufthe  nialerial  in  irhieh  it  u  manifested,  Ibat  nutebul 
a  cultivated  taate  ran  understand  or  appreeiute. 

After  what  I  luive  ailvanecd,  it  -would  appear  presumption  tn  offer  i 
traoslali.fli ;  evpa  if  the  nlteni])t  were  not  iliseouraged  by  tbe  ililfi-reDl  Be- 
niuB  of  the  English  mind  and  lanpuaije.  wbieh  demands  a  don^er  bmly  I'f 
thought  OK  the  cnniiiliOD  of  a  higli  pubsh,  Ibun  the  Itnliau.  I  con  not  but 
deem  it  likeviae  an  advanta^  in  tbe  Italian  tongue,  in  many  nther  respHti 
iDfei'ior  to  our  own.  that  tbe  language  of  poetry  is  mi're  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  tlian  with  hb.  Fnitn  tbe  earlier  appearauee  and  established  pri- 
niai'y  of  tbv  Tusiim  ]>»ets.  eimenrrini;  wilb  tbe  numbor  of  indepentlral 
static.  Buil  the  div<>rsity  of  «-ritti-u  diiib-et^  tbe  Itnliaui'  have  guiui'd  ■  po- 
etii'  idiom,  as  Ibe  <ireek#  bi-fiire  tbeiu  bad  obtajaeil  frojn  tbe  samp  eacR^ 
vithgreater  and  mure  various  Jiseriminatinus.  for  example,  the  luuic  for 
their  heroic  tvtm-s  ;  the  Attic  for  thi^r  iainbie ;  and  the  two  mode*  of  the 
I>i>ric  for  tlie  lyriu  or  »ac('r<ti>ta1.aod  tbv  pD.-t<>ral,  tbe  distinctions  of  wbiufa 
were  i)<>ubt1ess  more  obvious  to  llie  Grei'ks  thi.-iii:'elvp9  than  thej  are  to  u<. 

I  vill  venture  to aild  one  oilier  >-l»ervul ion  Ufore  I  pnii-ed  to  tbe  tnuis- 
criptiun.  I  am  aware  that  Ibe  smtinient*  wbicli  I  have  avowe»; 
tbe  jioints  of  ditTcreuev  between  the  l^oetry  of  ihe  present  age.a 
tbe  jierioil  between  I5l>0  and  I60O.  arc  tbe  reverBe  of  the  opinion 
cutertuiiu-d.  I  was  conversing  on  tbig  subject  witb  u  friend,  when  the  sef 
vant.  a  worthy  and  svmtible  woman,  conuug  in.  I  pbiced  before  her  two  en- 
gravillg^  Ibe  .me  ■  pinky-tvlnred  plate  of  tbe  day,  tbe  other  a  mmbvij 
etching  by  Sulvator  ilttat  from  one  of  hU  own  pictures.  On  prei 
1«11  us,  wbieb  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  Batter  of 
replied — '■  Why,  that,  Sir,  to  be  sure  !  (pointing 
Street  print-shopt) ; — it's  «a  neal  .  1  < 
■loyeuly  thing."  An  artist,  vhv.-.-  w  mil-  m. 
liis  pictures,  and  to  wliurc  authoi 
than  I  could  even  wish  should  be 
own  eiperienoe  loo,  that  good 
gaud  thbigs.  i«  the  result  of 


■  [Qnnla,  p.  SBl, 
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tenst,  deeper  pathoa,  manlier  leflection,  and  the  fieaher  and  mora 

nudeW  If  it  be  wked,  "  But  wind  ehdlldeem  such  T— the  saewer  U; 
preanme  those  to  be  the  bat,  the  reputation  of  which  hw  been  matured  into 
fiune  by  the  coiweDt  ot  ages.  For  wisdom  alwajs  haa  a  finul  mnjority,  if 
not  by  conTictioD,  yet  by  acqiueweuce.  Id  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynolda  I 
may  mention  Harris  of  Salisbury  ;  who  in  one  of  hia  phikwophioal  diaquiM- 
tioDB  baa  vritt«D  on  the  mesas  of  acquiring  a  just  taate  wiUi  the  predsion 
of  Ariitotle,  and  the  el^auce  of  Quinctiliaa.^ 

MADRIGALl. 
Oelido  stui  Tvuxl  ciiaro,  e  IranquUla 
JWtJije^Mi  Amor  di  state  a  vuzzo'l  gionta  ; 
Ardean  It  lelrt,  ardean  It  piagge,  e  i  caUi. 
Ond  'io,  cK'  al  piu  gran  gitlo  arda  e  sfaviUe, 
Sabito  corsi ;  ma  si  puro  adorrui 
Girtent  ii  vidi,  cht  turbar  no'l  voUi : 

Sol 

'  ["On  whom  then  can  be  rely,  or  who  shall  show  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  excellence  t  The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  great  mastera  who 
hare  travelled  the  same  road  with  success  are  tbe  moat  likely  to  conduct 
otben.  Tb*  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  claim 
to  that  rapect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pretend.  The  du- 
ration and  stability  of  their  fame  ia  aufficieDt  to  evince  that  it  has  not  been 
■oapended  apoa  the  slender  thread  of  lashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
homan  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetic  admiration."  Hejnolda.  JHieimrt* 
u.—E±} 

■  [See  Ptkilological  Inqniries :  Part  ii.  chap.  xii.  especially  the  eoncludiug 
paragraphs,  lliia  Ti-eatiae  is  oontained  iu  voL  ii.  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — by  hia  son,  the  Eul  of  Malmesbury,  iu  two  vols. 
4ta,    LoDdon,  IBOl. 

JamcB  Qsrrii,  the  author  ot  thoae  volmnes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  Sal- 
f,  Jufy  SO,  1109— died  Dec  22,  HBO.  He  ia  beat  known  aa  the  author 
Ktata,  a  work  on  Universal  Grammar ;  which,  according  to  Biahop 
Lovtb,  pifwiti  "llie  moot  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  ei- 
UitadriBaathadBya  of  Aristotle:"  an(f  three  Treatises  coucerniag  Art, — 
y  Hasla.  Paiutiug  uul  Poetry,  miil  Happiuess,^ — which  imitate  tbe  method  of 
'[  Plato,  and  aro  wrilltn  with  ailiniratJe  diatanctness.  Harria  waa  not  given 
t>  tilerory  pursui'ii,  iiod  domestie  and  social  UDuaemcuta.  though 
i  of  high  qualificiitir>u.^  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  :  ho  also 
1  in  ptaUio  life,  belli  liie  office  first  of  a  Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty, 
"  -0  Jtant  of  a  Urd  of  the  Treasury.  In  1714  he  became 
■     '■  Qneoi.     He  represented  the  Borough  of 

1*  I  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 

uf  took  a  share  in  debates.    See  He- 
mit»i  to  bis  worka.^9.  O.] 
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TariooB  imagery,  which  give  a  value  and  a  name  that  nill 

Sol  mi  speccMova,  e^n  dolce  ombrosa  sponda 

Mi  star  a  intento  al  momwrar  deW  onda. 

An  re  delV  angoscioso  river  mio 

Re/rigerio  soave, 

E  dolce  51,  che  piii  non  mi  par  grave 

Ne'l  ardery  ne'l  morir^  anz*  il  desiof 

Deh  voVl  ghiaccic,  e  le  nu^',  eH  tempo  ri0 

Discacciatene  omai,  che  Vonda  chiara, 

E  V  ombra  non  men  cara 

A  sckerzarCf  e  cantar  per  suai  bosckeiti, 

E  prcUifesta  ct  aUegrezza  aUeUi, 


Pacifiche,  ma  spesso  in  am&rosa 
Gucrra  co^fiori^  e  V  erba 
Alia  stagione  acerba 
Verdi  insegne  del  giglio  e  delta  roM, 
Morete,  Aure,  pian  pian ;  eke  tregma  d 
So  non  pace^  io  ritrove  ; 
E  so  ben  dove : — Ok  vago^  e 
Sguardo,  ok  labbra  d'ambrosia,  ok 


Hot  come  %tn  scogli4>  stassij 

Hor  ccmve  un  rio  se^nfugge, 

Ed  hor  cnid*  orsa  rugge^ 

Hor  canta  angelo  pio :  ma  che  nonfndf 

E  che  non  fammi,  O  sassi^ 

O  riri,  o  bclue,  o  Dii,  questa  mi* 

Non  so,  se  ninfa^  6  maga, 

Non  so,  sc  donna^  d  Dca, 

Non  so,  se  dolcc  6  rea  ? 


PiangenJo  mi  baciaste, 
B  ridendo  il  negaste : 
In  doglia  hebbici  pia, 
Infesta  kcbbiri  ria : 
Nacque  gioia  di  pianti. 
Dolor  di  riso  :  O  amanH 
Miseri,  habbiate  insieme 
Ognor  paura  e  speme. 


A 


Bel  Fior,  tu  mi  rimembri 

La  rugiadosa  guancia  del  bet  viso 

E  si  vera  Vassembri, 

Che'n  te  sorente,  come  in  lei  r'-r- 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXAMINATION   OF   T!IE    TENETS   PECULIAR   TO    MR.    WOHDSWORTB— 
RUSTIC    LIFE    (above   ALL,    LOW   AND   RUSTIC    LEPE)    ESPECULLT 

UNFAVORABLE    TO    THE   FORMATION   OF   A   HUMAN    DICTION ^THI 

BEST    PARTS    OF    LANGUAGE    THE    PRODUCT    OF    PHILOSOPHEIS, 

NOT   OF    CLOWNS    OR    SHEPHERDS ^POETRY   ESSENTIALLY   IDEAL 

AND   GENERIC THE    LANGUAGE    OF   MILTON  AS   MUCH    THE  LA!(- 

GUAGE   OF   REAL    LIFE,  YEA,  INCOMPARABLY  MORE  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF    THE  COTTAGER. 

As  far  then  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  u 
far  as  he  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  fibres  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poete, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic falsity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  modems ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  effected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  bv  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  imaccustomcd  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natu- 

varied,  forms  a  whole  to  the  ear  as  truly  as  the  more  formal  Spenseriaa 
stanza,  but  has  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughtful  tenderness,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordsw«>rth'i 
remark,  recorded  in  this  work,  on  the  musical  "sweep  of  whole  para- 
graphs." It  is  easy  enough  to  invent  new  metres,  but  some  new  metres 
which  the  world  has  lately  been  pre^uteil  with  will  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  They  arc  as  unmusical  and  not  so  spirited  as  a  Chicasaw  warsoog. 
—There  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
great  part  of  her  witchinjj  power  resides  in  newness  of  metre — thou^ 
perhaps  it  is  rash  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  properties  of  suefa  a 
sobtle  enchantress,  or  to  say  how  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not 
bewitch— S.  C] 
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iml  language  of  impassioned  feeling  ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task, 
and  deseires  all  praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  for  the  execu- 
tion.    The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth 
and  nature  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  preface.     I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  preface,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  efforts  to  have  been  by  no  means  inefiectual.     Not 
.  only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed  their  admiration 
of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.     It  is  possi- 
ble, that  with  these  principles  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some  which  are  unsteady 
and  Bubvertible  from  the  narrowness  or   imperfection  of  their 
basis.     But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  they  may  have  won  for  them  a  more  permanent 
and  practical  result.     A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
nent the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justified  in  contiruing  to 
reject  a  part.     While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  he 
can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right,,  in  which  he  still  finds,  firm 
footing  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convictions, 
as  not  1^  congruous  with  his  own  theory  than  with  that  which 
he  reprobates.     In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  will  abandon  by  little  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  affects  to  consider  them  at  most  as  accidental  and  "  petty  an- 
nexments,"  the  removal  of  whioh  leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and 
unendangered. 

My  own  difierences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr.  Word|k 
worth's  theory  ground  themselves  on  the  assumption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  language 
taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life, 
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ft  lu)giiBe«  which  actually  conatitutea  the  natnnl  i 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.  My  olg«ctioB  k, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  mtaia 
classes  of  poetry  ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  claaK*  it  ii  nit 
applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (ai 
far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied  or  doubted  ;  and  lastlr, 
that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
yet  as  a  ndc  useless,  if  not  injuTious,  and  therefore  either  need 
not.  oT  ought  to  be  practised.  The  poet  infonuH  hia  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;*  but  not  as  low  ul 
rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtful  moral  eflect. 
which  pemitiB  of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  ofteit- 
times  derive  from  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  man- 
ners and  discourse  of  their  inferiors.  For  the  pleasure  eo  de- 
rived may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes.  The  first  is  tb 
naturalness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  represented.  The  second  ii 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  aa  raised,  and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author's  own  knoiri- 
edge  and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it  an  imi- 
tation BB  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.  The  third  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious  t'eeliiig  of  his  superiority  awaken- 
ed by  the  contrast  presented  to  liini  ,  even  as  for  the  same  pM* 
pose  the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clowns  and  (boU,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  wittr  fel- 
lows in  that  character.  Tlicsc.  however,  were  not  ilr.  Words- 
worth's objects,  llr  chose  low  and  rustic  hfe,  "because  in  that 
rendition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  arc  less  under  reatraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  beca,UBe  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  s  itata  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  mcme  toenntaty  MB- 
templated,  and  more  forcibly  eomrannicated ;  hncwiMn  lh«  ■■» 
ners  of  rural  life  genninalu  irom  thoue  elementK^.fi 
finm  the  necessary  charaeier  of  rural  oecupcdoiM.a 
comprehended,  and  are  mcir--  durable  :  and  lastly.b 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  be*RI 
and  permanent  forms  of  u 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  in  the  moat  uttofMlNK  N(-|fl 


*  [In  tha  lut  edition  of  this  prvfic^  ttiv  in  >H  "  bmaU*' 
"kFw."    8m  P.  W.  iL  p.  BOe.— JU] 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  to  the  fbimation  of  hcsllkf 
feelinf!B,  &nd  a.  reflecliiig  mind,  negatioiu  invQlre  impedimcnti 
not  lc«s  formidabie  thtui  aophiiti cation  uid  vicioua  iatenoixtuit. 
I  am  coDviured,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  io  latoc 
life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre- requisite.  It  is  not  ever} 
man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  couatiy  lile  or  by  counttf 
labors.  Education,  or  original  Bensibility,  or  both,  miurt  pre«zis 
if  the  changes,  forme,  and  incidents  of  nature  are  to  prove  i 
sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are  not  sufficient,  the 
mind  rontracU  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  mu 
becomes  scllisb,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  man- 
agement of  the  Poor  ha.wa  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  ba 
compared  with  the  ordinary  diepeusalion  of  the  poor-ratea  in  ag- 
ricultural villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  ovcneers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not  bats 
particularly  mifortuuatc,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  ieap«etaUa 
countr)-  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  more  than  skepticism  concerning  the 
desirable  jullucnct's  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  for  itKlC 
Whatever  uiuy  be  concluded  ou  the  other  side,  from  the  stnMiger 
local  attachments  and  enlerpiising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  aad  othsf 
mouuiuineore,  ajiplies  to  a  particular  mode  of  paatorml  life,  andH 
tonus  of  property  that  permit  and  beget  maonera  truly  n 
not  to  rustic  Hie  in  general,  or  to  the  abaencc  i<i'  :iri 
tion.  Un  the  contrary,  the  mountaiueers,  whose  i 
been  so  often  eulogized,  are  in  general  bettor  educat 
readers  tlian  men  of  equal  rank  olaewhere.     But  i 

dull.  16ji;.     Dr.  Henry  Kort. 
burn  iu  lijl4.  ditil  IrtttT.    He  wm  «<lueatc4 
ID  vliii'h  uiiiverdily  liv  ii]wnt  liu  iitc    Hit 
vkidi  are  Tlw  My>ti'ry  iif  (imlliuPH  and  t,' 
uf  liiiijuily,  a  itfliiiliil  orgumGnt 
large  f<>Ko  vuluiuc,  atiil  his  pitil 
•tuilivd  nnlinua  Mil  ngt'cliag  th<  du«ti 
■ought  the  principlra  ft  diTio*  philcsop^ 
Thi-ir  tfodiiug  uiil  Hint  of  the  aodort 
wiurce,  the  Fletirw  rrophvls,  whose  - 
transmitted  t<i  Pythsgoru,  and  from 
uf  niyntiiM  and  Millititiosta.  hi»  own 
ciuii;  be  iros  [>ri>r<iui]d)y  Ipirac 
Couiib  tajt  that  in  iiiinbating  1' 
>hr,w»l  ^Ttvl  r>w|i«.-t  fi>r  III?  g<T 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  i 

tween  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginmiy  goUca 

age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael, t  hare  atlthe  veriBimilitude  and  repreeen- 
tative  quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  Tber 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

An  old  mim  alout  of  he»rt,  and  strong  of  iimU 
His  bodily  frsrae  hod  b«cn  from  jould  to  age 
Of  ui  uauiual  strength  :  hie  mind  waa  keen, 
loteQse,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  aSkirB, 
And  in  bia  ibepherd'B  calling  be  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  then  ordinary  men. 
Hence  be  hod  learned  the  meaning  of  all  windi 
Of  blasts  of  every  tme ;  and  oftentimes 
When  others  heeded  not,  be  heard  the  Sooth 
Make  sublerraneous  music,  like  the  ntdse 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  bills. 
The  SbepLerd,  at  sucb  warning,  of  hie  flocli 
Bethought  bim,  and  be  lo  faimMlf  Tould  say, 
'  Tbe  winds  ar-?  now  devising  work  for  me  I' 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  tbe  storm,  that  drives 
Tbe  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summonHl  bim 
Up  to  the  mountains :  be  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  IL.iusanJ  mists, 
lliat  ciime  to  bim  and  left  bim  ou  tbe  heights. 
So  lired  be.  till  bia  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocka, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  Ibe  Sbepherd'i 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  hai 
He  oommoD  air ;  the  bills,  which  be  to  oft 

trait  nowbere.     In  all  his  various  cbaraclera  we  still  le^ 
muning  witb  the  same  natare.  whiebii  everywhere  preMntMllM' 
•ap  in  the  branchei,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  bli 
tastes,  and  odors.    Speaking  of  their  iifn-^t,  that 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  mi-tliod 
portion,  that  unioa  and  interpenetratko        In 
which  must  ever  perrsde  all  votks.P 
EVieod,  IT.  p.  i\«.—Sl] 
•  fP.  W.  i.  p.  109.— ja] 
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of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  a  priori,  fiom  gramli 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  tha  post 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and  ham 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances ;  still  moro  mint  I 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately  fislkwi 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  partiookr 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.  *'  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  retl 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  diegnst) 
because  such  men  hourly  conmiunicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  on- 
elaborated  expressions.* '*"  To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  lan- 
guage, purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness,  and  so  fiir 
re-constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar— (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  universal 
logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials) — will  not  difier  from 
the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned 
or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions,  which  the 
rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  aud  more  indiscriminate.     Thii 

Last  Christmas  when  they  talked  of  this, 
Old  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain. 
That  in  her  womb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  back  again : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 
Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  clear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  born  or  no. 
There's  no  one  that  could  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  born  alive  or  dead, 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said : 
But  some  remember  well. 
That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  often  climh" 

•  [Prefiwe,  P.  W.  il  p.  807.— S.  0.] 
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beeome  itill  clearer,  if  we  add  the  oonaideration — (equally 
important  though  less  obvious) — that  the  rustic,  from  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts, 
either  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief ; 
while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connecticms  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to 
fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For 
fitets  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
th^  aole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
veould  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  nature 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  fustic  is  familiar,  whether 
Tvith  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
"which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  of  such  objects  as 
concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the 
Eggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  metaphori- 
cally. The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself  It  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  m 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware 
of  the  &et  would  be  sorpriBed  at  finding  bo  large  a  number, 
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which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exclnaTe  jinipeil|  d 
the  universities  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  tf 
the  Reformation,  had  heen  transferred  from  the  echoed  to  Ai 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ei> 
treme  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossihility,  of  finding  woida  fv 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  pi*fi*i** 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  oioieovcr, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  theveioR^ 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language' '^-(mean- 
ing, as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  pioviBdat 
ism) — **  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feehop, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  langiiage» 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets,  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression  ;"*  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  stylo  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownf  or  Sir 

•  [lb. — **  In  proportion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the  BTmp*thMi 
of  men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  exprt!«iu<io.  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  own 
creation.**— S.  C] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  Shropshire,  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died  in  1704.  His  works  in  prote  lod 
verse,  with  his  remains,  were  printed  in  4  vols.  r2mo.,  in  1707.  There  wis 
a  9th  edition  in  17S0.  "  His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  '  Character  of 
the  author.'  "are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
him,  but  penerally  so  improved  under  his  }iands.  thoy  may  justly  be  «#- 
teemed  originals.  Tliey  were  genorally  CKks,  Satires,  or  EpigraaoA,  Twnr 
phrases.  Imitations  of  Horace  and  MartiaL"" 

His  prose  works  consist  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living.  ^ 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  Dialt^trues.  Essays,  Dtobmations.  Satirtrs^  Let- 
ters, and  other  miscelhmeous  pr<.Hlucti«ins.  Iwing  Amusenifnts  Si»ri«^us  and 
Comical,  calculated  fi>r  the  Meridian  of  lymdon.  I  would  fain  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  LondiHi 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  S4irry  to  learn  that  this  "  vul- 
gar writer's"  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

"  The  waters  of  Oblivion  s  lake.** 

Tlie  anthor  appears  to  have  possessed,  besides  an  acquaintance  with  Frcodi^ 
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Boger  L'Estrange.*  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  wore 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

jfAlUtij  and  Spanish,  some  daasic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in  working 
up  the  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes.  "  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,''  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  taste,  he  must  be  excused ;  because, 
dcnng  those  things  for  his  subsistence,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
much  as  his  booksellers*,  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for." 
Poor  man  1  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg,  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretence  of  satirizing  it  His  eulogist 
and  defender  adds,  "  Nor  can  he  be  blam'd  for  this,  since  fortune  having 
provided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  moTQ  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  beiug 
nice."  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  man  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  sober  earnest,  weighing 
money  gains  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and  leaviug  morals  out  of  the 
question  I  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lamb's  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Gomedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  laws  of  corueienee  are  unrecognized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
"  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom." — S.  C] 

*  [Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  fsunily  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
"eminent  writer  in  the  17th  century,"  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
characteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  Uc  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12, 1706 ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  Ho  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  fulio— The  Reign  of  Charles 
1,  1664 — ^History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  who  dedares  them  "not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding" — "  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  "  beside 
their  gprossness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated*"  After 
giving  a  specimen,  "  Yet  this  man,"  he  adds,  "  was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  ElngUsh  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  translations  of 
Cieertft  (Jffieet  and  Joaephut, — Sir  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonerY  «ii*&^  ^ 
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not  for  that  of  the  rustic,  hut  for  that  of  good  mdm  and  natHri 

feeling. 

Here  let  me  he  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  poa- 
tions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained  in  the  aenteBcea— '*  a  m- 
lection  of  the  real  language  of  men  ;"* — "  the  language  of  thai 
men"  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  **  has  been  adopted ;  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  posaihle,  to 
adopt  the  verj*  language  of  men." 

*'  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  oompoa- 
tion,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  .*"  it  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  man's  language  varies,  aooordiDg 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  hia  faculties,  and 
the  depth  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  laognafB 
has,  first,  its  individualities  ;  secondly,  the  common  properties  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  thirdly,  words  and  phrasfls  of 
universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor. 
and  Burke  differs  from  the  common  language  of  the  learned  clasi 
only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  re- 
lations which  they  had  to  convey.  The  language  of  Algemoa 
Sidnev  di tiers  not  at  all  from  that,  which  even'  well-educated 
gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allowances  for  the 
undeliborateness.  and  less  comiected  train,  of  thinking  natural  and 
proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  diticr  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  home- 
liest comi)06ition  dilFers  from  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For 
•*  real*  therefore,  "we  must  substitute  ordiuar}*,  or  lingua  com- 
mi/nis.     And  this,  we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 

rabble,  and  higher  bo  never  weut. — To  put  hi«  books  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  or  bi»y?.  for  whom  ^i*]s4^p.  bv  him  burlesqued,  wa*  dofligned,  ia  to 
vitiate  their  ta#te,  and  to  i;ive  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  thiukiog :  not  to 
mentii»n  the  vile  and  slavish  principlf?  of  the  man.  He  haa  not  only 
turneil  ^£si)p*6  plain  U^a^tfr  from  the  biniplioity  of  nature  into  j«^*t«r«  aiki 
bulToi»n».  but  out  «if  the  iixiuth*  of  animaU  inured  t«>  the  boundleM  freedom 
<'f  air  and  dt'^erts  biu<  drawn  dootriueci  of  ^rvitude  and  a  «lof«:Dee  of 
tyranny."  (Quoted  fnan  the  General  Diotiouary.  Historical  and  Critical. 
voL  \n.\ — S.  C  1 
*  ["  A  selection  of  language  really  uaed  by  men,*  in  the  Ut«r 
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pbfaieology  of  low  and  rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  daas. 
Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  the  result  of  course  must  be  com- 
mon to  all.  And  assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  m^e 
in  the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  spe- 
eies  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are 
it  least  as  numerous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing to  tha  same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  aiid 
manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  t^at  the  language  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
village,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  schools  ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  communis  of  every 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  "in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of 
a  man*s  words,  when  he  is  strongly  aflected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  oonceptions  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  is  not  to  create ;  but  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
ity. At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
or — (whieh  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
e^leet  of  strong  excitement) — whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
experience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce ;  yet  the  terms  of 
their  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions, and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters, 
which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
slipping  firom  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection ;  or,  in 
mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Mac- 
beth, or  Henry  VIII.  But  what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  orna- 
ment to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 

VOL.  ra.  8 
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widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  inteme  and  twrtwlil 
feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and  of  longer  endnruue 
than  to  be  exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the 
image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  highest  kind  ;  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  At  Jier  feet  he  bowed,  hefdl, 
he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  botved,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead.     Judges  v.  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LANGUAGE  OF    METRICAL   COMPOSITION,   WHY  AND  WHEREIN 

TIALLT    DIFFERENT    FROM    THAT    OF    PROSE— ORIGIN    AND  BLI- 

KENTS  OF  METRE ITS  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES,  AND  THE  CQIh 

DITIONS    THEREBY   IMPOSED    ON    THE  METRICAL    WRITER    IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  HIS  DICTION. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable ;  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  poi- 
session  of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived  ?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  bv 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment  ?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language 
of  a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that 
class  would  use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but  likewise  by  following 
the  order,  in  which  the  words  o{  such  men  are  wont  to  succeed 
each  other.  Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  uneducated 
men,  is  distinguished  from  the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowl- 
edge and  power,  by  the  greater  digunction  and  separation  in  the 
component  parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish  to 
communicate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  prospectiveness  of  mind, 
that  surview,  which  enables  a  man  to  foresee  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  convey,  appertaining  to  any  one  point ;  and  by  this  means 
10  to  subordinate  and  arrange  the  different  parts  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once,  and  as  an 
oiganized  whole. 
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Now  I  "Will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  In  distant  countries  hare  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  in  the  public  roads,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came, 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had"* 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the 
crder  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  "  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don*t  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road  ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  &c.  &c.''  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

**  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits, 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  ib  keen  and  still, 
And  to  herself  she  cries. 
Oh  misery  1  Oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me !  Oh  misery  Tf 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
from  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen- 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pre- 

•  [The  last  of  the  Flock,  1st  stanza.    P.  W.  L  p.  169.— a  a] 
t  [P.  W.  ii  p.  127.— S.  C] 
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sents  as  a  fair  Epecimen  of  common  extemporaiy  devotion,  ad 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  every  self-inspired  *"^"*«*-' 
of  a  conventicle  I  And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mcR 
theory,  though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genins. 
who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  aasur- 
edly  does  possess, 

'*  The  YLiion  and  the  Faculty  divine^"* 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  the  most  important : 
its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  *'  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essen- 
tial difierence  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com- 
position. *'t  Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now  prose  it- 
self, at  least  in  all  argumentative  and  consecutive  works,  didera 
and  ought  to  difler,  from  the  language  of  conversation  ;  even  ast 

•  [The  Excursion,  B.  L    P.  W.  vL  p.  6.— S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  iL  p.  315.  Preface.  The  word  essential  is  marked  with  italics  n 
the  edition  of  1840.— S.  C] 

X  It  i«  no  less  an  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  t«>  the  p<.*or  (^iUreo.  v> 
enforce  the  utx-esffitv  of  rt-adiiu;  as  thev  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  thrfit 
of  hinging  as  it  Ls  called,  that  i<.  of  to<>  >p'eat  a  dilference.  the  child  is  mad^ 
to  repeat  the  wi^rdi  with  his  ey  vs  from  off  the  bot«k ;  and  then,  indeed.  Li* 
times  resemble  talkiu:^,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tears  and  treni\>linir  will  percil. 
But  as  8«x»n  as  the  eye  is  a^^ain  directed  t>  the  printed  patre.  the  ^ p«ll  t^^L* 
anew ;  for  :ui  instinctive  sense  tells  the  child's  feelings,  that  to  utter  it*  own 
momontarv  thouirhts,  and  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another,  as  o: 
another,  and  a  far  wiser  than  himself,  are  two  widely  different  rhincs  :  an  J 
aiB  the  two  acts  are  accompanied  with  wiiloly  different  fetrlings,  s«i  inu^t  they 
justify  different  nnxies  of  enunciation.  Ji>seph  Lancaster.  anit^Uir  his  nther 
sitphisticatiuns  of  the  vxcollent  Dr.  Ik'U's  invaluable  system,  cures  this  £iu!l 
of  fin'jimj  by  luui^iiii^  fitters  and  chains  on  the  chiUl  to  the  music  of  which 
one  <»f  his  seh'H)l  tVll.>w«,  wh«i  walks  bt*fi»re.  dolefully  chants  out  the  child's 
last  ppoiH'h  ami  ii'nf..-ssiiin,  birth.  parent;u;e.  and  etlucatiou.  And  this  soul- 
benumbiiu;  iinn»miuy.  this  unh.-ly  and  hcart-hardenin<;  burU^^ue  on  the 
last  fearful  inflioti«»n  of  nutr.i^til  law,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  to  which 
the  stern  and  fainiliari/.vd  juil-^re  not  stUi»m  hursts  into  tears.  bM  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  happy  anil  iuc<  ni<>us  methini  of  remedyiu; — what  i  and  how  r 

why,  itne  extreme  iu  ord<.r  to  intr(.Hluoe another,  scarce  leM  distant  from giwd 
aense,  uiul  certainly  likvly  to  have  worse  moral  effects,  far  enforcing  a  aem- 
blance  of  i>etuhuit  eas^L*  and  self-sufficiency,  iu  repreMion-  and  potaiUy  after- 
perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  I  have  to  b^  Dr.B  i  ]  ardon  fcr  lU 
oonnectiou  of  the  two  names,  but  ha  Jmowi  ti  i 

fill  a  eauae  of  aaaoclttion  than  ]         m 
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g  onght  to  differ  from  ttilking.  Unless  therefore  the  difibi- 
.enoe  denied  be  that  of  mere  words,  as  materials  common  to  all 
■^les  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  muTersally  ad- 
mitted sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnanoe  of  poetic 
oompooition  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lit 
eratinre,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  publia 
wonder  u  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which,  on  examination, 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms  ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
oat,  seen  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  enjoyed  tho 
slightest  opportunity  of  undeiatanding  his  mind  and  character. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  ai 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
Hy  object  then  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  "  essential  diflerence"  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indis- 
tirutirai  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  in  any 
degree  reaembUng  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian, 
is  a  question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
such  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  different  words, 
as  of  slight  diflerences  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words  ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  gramm&tic  flexjons  of 
•ome  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
fint  established  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
perked  to  be  native. 

fissence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
dividnation,  the  iniooat  principle  of  the  possibility  of  any  thing, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
"  whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
~  in  ibe  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 

Uiction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  euenoa, 
rfft  oToU ;  hut  we  do  not  tberefbre  w 
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■ert,  that  any  thing,  which  reaUy  exists,  is  mathematically  mh 
coiar.  Thus  too,  without  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  tlw  es- 
istence  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  coiieapmidad 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  uroid  ei- 
sence,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  contra-distiiie* 
tion  hetween  two  modifications  of  the  same  suhstance  or  snbieet 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  aichitectme 
of  Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  difi^erent  firom  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut  into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  aeiHs 
of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (ibr  m 
this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construction,  or  architec- 
ture, of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  es^ntially  difierent  from  that  of 
prose.  Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  w^th  the  oppugner,  net 
with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief  Mr.  Wordsworth,  ia 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  '*  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose,  but 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when  prose  is 
well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  writings, 
even  of  Milton  himself"     He  then  quotesGray's  sonnet — 

"  In  Tain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  reddening  Phccbus  lifts  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  different  object  do  thene  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  Joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain: 
J  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  can  not  hear, 
And  weep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain." 

and  adds  the  following  remark  : — "  It  will  easily  be  perceived, 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  it  the 
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lines  printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that,  except  in  the 
rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  word  "  fruitless"  for  fruitlessly, 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  no 
respect  difier  fix)m  that  of  prose."* 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 
wa  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves 
asleep  ?"  Things  identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  question  is 
not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem ;  nor  whether  there 
are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever 
been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  constriic- 
tion,  and  an  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural 
place  in  a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate 
and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry  ;  and  vice  versa,  whether 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  arrange- 
ment both  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
firequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  con- 
tend, that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  for  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And  first  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would  trace  to  the 
balance  in  the  mind  efiected  by  that  spontaneous  efibrt  which 
strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
easily  explained  likewise  in  what  manner  this  salutary  antagon- 
ism is  assisted  by  the  very  state,  which  it  counteracts  ;  and  how 
this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  metre  (in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  will 
and  judgment,  consciously  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleas- 
ure. Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 
deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  the 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  ex- 
citement, so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  ntt- 

•  [P.  W.  IL  pp.  SlS-li.— a  0.] 
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oral  language  of  excitement.  Secondly,  that  as 
aie  formed  into  metre  artificially,  by  a  volmitaiy  met,  with  At 
design  and  for  the  purpose  of  Mending  delight  with  emotiaB,  ■ 
the  traces  of  present  volition  should  throughout  the  metiical  k» 
gnage  be  proportionably  discernible.  Now  these  two  onuditki 
must  be  reconciled  and  co-present.  There  must  be  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  a  union  ;  an  interpenetration  of  paMon  and  if 
will,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.  Agaia, 
this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  iaaam  wad. 
figures  of  speech  (originally  the  ofispring  of  passion,  but  now  the 
adopted  children  of  power),  greater  than  would  be  desired  or  sa- 
dnred,  where  the  emotion  is  not  Toluntarily  encouraged  and  k^ 
np  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion,  so  tempeied 
and  mastered  by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of  oommunioatiBg. 
It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more  fifwpwt 
employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language,  than  would 
be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  ezisti  as 
there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood,  though 
tacit,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  boimd  to  supply  this  specie! 
and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  in  some  measure 
apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  Polixenes,  in  the  Winter*s  Tak, 
to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gillifloweis,  because  she  had 
had  heard  it  said, 

**  There  in  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

PoL  Say  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art, 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  tcion  to  the  wldeH  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art. 
Which  docs  mend  nature, — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.'"* 

Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  efiects  of  metre.  As  far  as  metre 
acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  suscep- 
tibility both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  This 
effect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and 

•  [Act  i¥.  to.  iiL— a  a] 
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by  tlM  quick  reciprocatioiis  of  curiosity  still  gratified  and  still  re- 
•xeited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
ject! of  distinct  oonsciousnesfl,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atnxisphere,  or  as  wine 
during  animated  couTersation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
aelvet  unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  food  and  ap- 
propriate matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thns  roused  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  t>^iit 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  £rom  the  last  step  of  a  stair-case,  when  we 
had  {wepared  our  muscles  fi>r  a  leap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highly 
iagenioiis  and  touches  at  all  points  on  truth.  But  I  can  not  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  sepiarately. 
On  the  contrary  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
by  the  powers,  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  think,  in  conse- 
qnence  of)  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thns 
the  previous  difliculty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are, 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  omii  ef- 
fects to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tn-syllable  rh}'mei, 
indeed,  Ibnn  a  lower  species  of  wit,  and,  attended  to  exclnavely 
lor  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amuse- 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare  : 

"  Tell  me,  thoo  son  of  great  CadwnUaAtr ! 
Hast  sent  the  bare  f  or  hsst  tbon  svallcnr'd  b«r  T 

But  §at  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa- 
greeable by  itself^  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  ^ilh 
which  it  is  proportionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  The  Child&ex  is  the  Wckoi*  by  no  means 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselree  bzi/:k 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childhood.  This  ballad,  there- 
fore, we  read  under  such  reeoUectioos  of  our  own  chiidifeh  ittA' 
ingS;  as  would  equally  endear  to  ns  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  would  regard  aa  faulty  in  the  opposite  extrecuer  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Befine  the  iavettUnn  of  printixig. 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  intxodnetion  of  writing, 
metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  allitentive  at  the 

♦  [P. »».— a  aj 
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beginning  of  the  worda,  as  in  Fierce  Pu>inux,  or.  Kt  Um  md,  ■■ 
in  rhymes),  poMei sed  bji  independent  value  as  Mnatiiig  tha  not 
lection,  and  consequently  the  prewrvation,  of  any  aeriea  of  tntllHHr 
incidents.  But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  ooUatioa  of  &et>,  tint 
The  Chiliiiien  in  the  Wood  owes  either  its  ptewrrktion,  <r  ill 
popularity,  to  its  metrical  form.  Mr.  Uanluil's  repositoiy  MBxia 
a  number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  in  pathos  and  gonerKl  meat, 
some  of  a8  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.  Tom  Hk» 
ATHitiFT,  Jack  THE  G1ANT-KII.LER,  GoosY  Two-sHOKS,  and  La- 
TLE  Red  RiDiTfG-HooD  are  formidable  rirals.  And  that  thif 
have  continued  in  prose,  can  not  be  fairly  explainad  faj  tha  at- 
gumption,  that  the  comparative  meanness  of  thair  thm^ltfi  mi 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  motl*.  T^  ■)(■■ 
of  Goody  Tno-SHOES  in  the  church  is  perfectly  aiBo^rtiUa  at 
metrical  narration  ;  and,  among  the  6av/iatB  6mvf 
of  the  present  age,  I  do  not  recollect  am 
than  that  of  the  "  whole  rookerj-,  that  flew  out  of  tlia  | 
beard,"  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice,  with  whioh  thii  Bm 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic  Ton  Hick^thxipt  ! 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions  univerully.  aad  i 
pendently  of  all  early  aseoeintions,  beloved  and  m' 
the  Maru,  Tue  Monk,  or  The  Fook  Man's  Aas  of  G 
read  uith  more  delight,  or  have  a  better  chanoa  of  in 
had  they  without  any  change  in  the  diction  beoa  c 
rh}Tne,  than  in  their  present  state  7     If  I  am  o 
taken,  the  general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative 
confess,  that,  iu  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  J 
Fon.  Fathehs,  Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  Beogass.  and  T 
MoTiiER.t  notwithstanding  the  beauties  which  are  I< 
each  of  thom  where  the  poet  interposea  the  t 
thoughts,  would  have  bean  more  delightful  to 
and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  hav| 
moral  essay  or  pedestrian  lour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the 
therefore  excites  the  question:  Why  is  the  of^ 
stimulated?     Now  the  question  can  not  be  an 
ure  of  the  metre  itself:  for  this  we  have  shuu  i 

■  [Sentimental  Journey  and  Tristram  Shandj.    Wi>t  i . 
!71,  812.— S.  C] 
t  {P.  W.  L  p.  !2.    V.  p.  n.    I  p.  18.    Up.  101.     I  p. 
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If  disproportioning  the  emphaas  we  read  these  staBsas  ao-as  la 
make  the  rhymes  perccptiblei  even  tri-syllahle  rhymea  oonld 
searcely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  sirangenesa,  aa  wa 
feel  here  in  fmding  rhymes  at  aUm  sentences  so  exdiuively  od* 
loquial.  I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that  viaionaiy 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  fiuaoeptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination,— (a  state, 
which  spreads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  co-ezisU 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

"  The  simplest  aod  the  most  familiar  thiDgs 
Gain  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  around  them"),* 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  an  abnq^ 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding  stanza  ? 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair ; 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  actual  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and 
rustic  life,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 

*  Altered  from  the  description  of  Night-Mair  in  the  Remoui. 

"Oh  Heaven  !  'twas  frightful !  Xow  run  down  and  stored  at 
By  hideous  shapes  that  can  not  be  remembered  • 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid— stiflc<l  with  fear  I 
While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 
Has  a  strwjge  j^wer  of  spreading  terror  round  me  P 

N.B.  Though  Shakspeare  has.  for  his  own  all-jy^itifying  purposes,  intro- 
duced the  Night- J/ar€  with  her  own  foals,  vet  Mair  means  a  Sister,  or  per. 
haps  a  Hag.  "^ 


'  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  VIL  p.  367.     Act  iv.  sc.  1.    Altered  thus: 
O  sleep  of  horrors !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remeinbranos— 
.  Jfow  seeing  nothing,  ^— a  C] 
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mnigiMd,  whijh  render  metre  the  pro] 
poetry  imperfect  and  defective  without  i 
having  been  connected  with  poetry  mosi 
fitness,  whatever  else  is  combined  with 
be  not  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  nc 
in  common  with  poetry,  as  an  intennedi 
I  may  dare  borrow  a  well-known  phrase 
try)  of  mordaunt  between  it  and  the  su] 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  dm 
which  word  must  be  here  understood  in 
as  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  j 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  li 
teristic  modes  of  expression.  But  where 
of  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a  w: 
ors  of  a  poet,  the  very  act  of  poetic  con 
allowed  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unu 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  perhap 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  j 
of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  '. 
much  and  as  often  derived  from  the  for 
scriber,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms  or 
tnte  their  subject  and  materials.  The  m 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  w 
what  modifications,  this  may  be  admitted 
to  define  in  an  after-remark  on  Mr.  Wo 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  th 
cipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connecte 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  fbnn, '. 
ual  insitinct  of  the  human  being  impell 
n^iii'rtinent,  and  thus  establii 
all  tlMlfHi#'^%joiKWiized  whole  mv 

parta.     Tl 
guro- 
siti' 
as  o 
same 
through^ 


kvu 
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triea  uid  in  aH  agea,  u  authonxing  the  oinnioit  (dfldnood  fioB  d 
thn  foregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  caBential,  iriuA 
would  not  hate  involve  a.  mere  tniism,  there  may  be,  u,  ud 
ought  to  be,  an  essential  difiereuce  between  the  luiga>^  «f 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Hr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  mder'i 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  difl«rent  parts  k  takn 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  ray 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  difier  as  much  and  as  little  frran  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italics 
as  poBsesaing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honon- 
bly  distinguished,  two  of  them  differ  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  pantka 
of  the  words. 

"  A  difftreiU  objtct  do  Ihtit  ej/et  rtqaire  ; 
My  lonelj  anguisb  melts  no  heart  but  nuae  ; 
And  in  m;/  braut  the  imptr/cct  joj/i  rxpire.' 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  a  tmth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  ? — videlicet,  that  there  are  sentences, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  veise  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  lino  of  this  sonnet  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
roaming.  For  we  will  ect  aside,  at  present,  the  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling"  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  com- 
mon and  material  attribute  of  "  shining."  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  coa- 
versation.  Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  "  Come  boya !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up  :" — he  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  "  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  than  ii 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  daoids  jm 
the  affirmative,  I  would  request  him  to  ra-pwuie  a  y  ooe  f 
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of  utj  conieaMcUy  great  poet  from  Hcnner  to  Hilton,  or  from 
iEacIiyluB  to  Shftkspeare;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  mean) 
every  instance  of  this  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied  era- 
mres  did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work 
improTed  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  must  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
U  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it. 

The  second  line, 

"  And  reddeDing  Ftusbus  lifts  bia  golden  fire ; — ' 
IiM  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  becauso  the  language  is  distinct  Irom  that  of  prose  ;  but 
because  it  conveys  incongruous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  efiect,  the  real  thing  with  the  petsoniiied  represen- 
tative of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  differs  from  the  UnguBige 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  '■  Phoebus"  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  ol^ects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language, 
those  fobulous  personages,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  in 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
thdr  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
nial taste  will  not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  with 
pleatuie  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  per- 
haps condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modem  poet  ? 

I  remember  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safclier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.  Yet  will  Mr. 
Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life  7 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  Mots  in  The  FiEav 

Q,nEEN? 

tb«  meohanical  if  item  of  philology  vbidi  has  nead- 
~    1  opiniimB,  and  teaching  lu  to  oonuder  the 
u  of  a  building  to  its  mMOD,  Imtm  tin  idea 
at  DOtioD  in  the  itatA-roont  ol  oar  twrnn, 
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<«  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
£^  sevenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfut  Btarr«b 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firmc  is  fizt  and  sendeth  light  from  ikrre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  arre : 
And  chearfull  ehanntidere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  onoe  that  Phosbus'  fiery  carre 
In  hast  was  climbing  up  the  easterne  hill, 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome  did  filL*^ 

"  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fSayre, 
And  Phoebus  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate, 
Game  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayr«» 
And  hurrd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  will  thai  day  *f 

On  the  contrary  to  how  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  booki 
and  in  blank  verse  poems,  could  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direct 
the  reader's  attention,  the  style  of  which  is  most  impoetic,  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses,  as 

"  I  put  my  hftt  upon  my  head 
And  walk'd  inUt  the  Strand ; 
And  there  I  mot  another  man. 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic  ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  "  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man. "J  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling  ;  and  yet  the  style  shall,  not- 
withstanding all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  The  Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instructive,  and 
even  interesting  work  ;  but  take  the  foUowing  stanzas  (and  from 

*  [Book  u.  can.  i.  st  1.]  f  [Book  L  can.  v.  ft  2.] 

t  [Preftoe,  pp^  dd3-4.] 
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die  Imndred  instances  which  abound  I  might  probably  have  se- 
lected others  far  more  striking)  : 

"  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 
Discern  the  true  discourse,  vouchsafe  to  ahow 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these, 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  kiunr. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  d^rees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame." 

*  Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  ConquVor  reign'd 

With  intermix'd  and  variable  hie. 

When  England  to  her  greatest  height  attained 

Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 

After  it  had  with  much  ado  sustain'd 

The  violence  of  princes,  with  debate 

For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

For  first,  the  Norman,  conqu'ring  all  by  might, 
By  might  was  forc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mbdng  our  customs  and  the  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought ; 
Hast*ring  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight, 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
Aiid,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent."* 

Will  it  be  contended  on  the  one  side,  that  these  lines  are  mean 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic,  and 
for  that  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poet's  Well-merited  epithet  is 
that  of  the  "  well-languaged  Daniel  ;**  but  likewise,  and  by  the 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  crit- 
ics, the  "  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  writer  firom  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metre  in  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts  ;  but 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throaghout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Hymen's  Tkiumph, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its 
perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb's  Dra- 

*  [Book  L    Stanzas  viL  viiL  and  tz.}- 
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MATic  Specimens,*  s  v.-ot)c  of  various  interest  from  tha  natnn  rf 
the  selections  themselves, — (all  from  the  plays  of  Sha.kspesn^l 
contemporaries), — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  tha 
notes,  which  arc  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expreBsed  wi& 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  cflects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theoiy, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  vetso— (if  it  does  wX 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  aver- 
age style  of  men  in  the  vh-d  voce  intercourse  of  real  life) — we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likelj  to  occur. 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difference,  will  occasionally  became 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  prosaiams,  and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  rao- 
eoded,  when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  evea 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  oi  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcrilnng  them  as 
proee :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  he  eflected 
without  auy  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  twa 

*  [Specimeas  ol  Englijh  Dramatic  Poets  vbo  lived  abont  tha  tint  tt 
Shakspfsrc,  vith  ootea  by  Cfaorles  I^mb.     Vol.  i.  p.  J84 
The  first  fitract,  Lore  in  Infuicy.  U  u  toUoTi : 

Ah.  1  remember  well  (and  how  osu  I 

But  evermore  remember  well]  -whtn  Bxwt 

Our  Suae  b^u.  Then  learev  wa  famr  lAst  «■ 

Theflunewe  tdt:  irben  ua  «^  uacndH^d 

And  look'd  Upon  esdiotLfv.  niulcoaoetTM 

Not  n-liat  yre  ail'd,  yet  tomelhing  we  did  ml; 

And  Jet  were  well,  and  yet  ve  were  not  wdL 

And  wbkt  wu  oor  diHa°^  wt;  could  cot  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiai,  ihta  iti^  then  look :  Aad  thv 

la  that  first  gardv  -      •■    ua^«i<a& 

We  spent  "  ~     ' 

To  reap  the 

Would  die 

Cihebkuj 
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poet  respecting  what  imagCTy  or  diction  he  may  ohooM  to  nninwl 
with  the  paision."*  But  is  tiaa».poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speit 
iDg?  No  lurely!  rather  of  a  fbol  or  madnun:  or  at  beat  of  a 
vain  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  might  not  hraina  bo  wild  or  ■ 
deficient  make  just  the  lame  havoc  with  ihymea  and  metrea,  u 
they  are  mpposed  to  effect  with  mode*  and  fignrea  of  ^eack ! 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  mch  men  ?  If  he  continne  ta 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?  The  ultimate  end 
of  criticism  ia  much  more  to  estahliih  the  principles  of  writi^, 
than  to  fumiah  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  baa  be«a 
written  by  others ;  if  indeed  it  were  poatihle  that  the  two  eonU 
he  separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the  poet  ii 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  high- 
road, or  plough-field  ?  I  reply  ;  by  principlea,  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  «  silly 
or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name.  By  the  principles  U 
granmiar,  logic,  psychology.  In  one  word  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  hii  ait, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren- 
dered instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  conecious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  ud 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.  By  what  ruU  that  does  not  UaM 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  oim,  is  tks 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  snitaUeto  mpqnMMd, 
and  the  langua^i.',  which  is  eharacteristic  of  indulged,  tagirT 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?  Is  it  ""  '  ^ 
wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  oi  jeftloas  pvupli 
vatcd  society,  in  order  to  copy  thwr  wnrdsf  Or  ct  lur  ralher  by 
the  power  of  imagination  proceediagattlBfti.'*^  '*{  *****  *^_^*^ 
man  nature  ?  By  meditation, 
by  the  latter  in  consequence 
which  the  former  has  pri 
which,  as  to  its  organ, 
There  ia  not,  I  firmly 
his  own  inward  eiperie"*^ 
worth  himself,  that  ' 
ernial  disctiminat  - 
same  creative  age- 


sequence  c^ 
B  pre-dolM^— 

ybdtfn 
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of  unafTected  wannth  and  elevation  the  madiu 
pseudopoesv,  or  ihp  ctartlmg  hysterip  of  weaknei 
.  itself,  which  burets  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  lundiy  ad«a  aad 
apostrophes  to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to  Jealeoff, 
to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley'i  coUeetioa  Uid  tlw 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  mniiid  ma  tC  u 
Oxford  copy  of  verees  on  the  two  Sitttoxs,  commenoiiig  with 
"  iDOCulation,  heaTQulj  maid  I  descend  V 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  taloitB,  mai  «?b 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  fint-rate,  genina,  hava  ficm  ft  n» 
taken  theory  deluded  both  themselvei  and  otfaua  in  tlw  ojffmtt 
extreme.  1  once  read  to  a  company  of  senkible  and  -wnll  oh 
eated  women  the  introductoty  period  of  Cowley'i  jvbImb  ta  1« 
"  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  tbo  i^ls  aai  muam 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar."  "  IT'  (aays  Cowloy),  "  a  man  Aoali  m- 
dertake  to  translate  Pindar,  woid  for  word,  it  woaU  bs  Am^if 
that  one  madman  had  translated  another  ;  u  nuiy  ■|iiwi.  i 
he,  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the  Tubal  t 
of  him  into  Latin  proce,  than  which  nothing  seenu  mon 
I  then  proceeded  with  his  own  &ee  yeision  of  the  wooad  Otf^ 
pic,  composed  for  the  charitable  puqmie  of  miio 
Theban  Eagle. 

"  QueeD  iifo]]  liarmouiDiu  tbiags, 
Dimcini:  Tarda  Bcd  sp«sldiig  striogt, 
U'hnt  god.  what  b«ro,  vilt  thoq  ling  I 
What  bappy  man  U>  equal  glories  bring  I 
Bq;in.  bi.'i;in  thr  nuble  choice, 
And  let  the  hilb  around  reflect  the  inse*  of  1^  fj 
Pira  dofr  to  Juvo  Iwloiig, 
Jove  Hnil  I'iM  cUini  thy  song. 
Thi-  fair  firel-fruits  of  irar,  th'  Olympn^ 
Alcides  olfer'd  up  tn  Ja\e ; 
Alcides.  too.  tbr  ftriDc;9  tiutj  moTC, 
But.  uh '.  what  man  tojoiu  with  tbcM  sbd  « 
J<HD  Tb^ma  Iwbtly  to  their  sacred  nai 
TheroD  thi'  next  honor  rluimg ; 
Heron  to  no  iiian  gives  place. 
Is  flnt  in  H«o>  and  in  Virluc's  race ; 
TTieroo  therp,  nntl  ho  aU.ne. 
Er'n  his  own  Fwift  fifrcfslhers  has  outgoct.' 

One  of  the  eompany  exclaimed,  with  the  ^ 
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to  them  to  approach  more  nearly,  than  any  othw  poetry  tbajliil 
heard,  to  the  style  of  out  Bible  in  the  prophetio  booka.  The  fiat 
■tiophQ  will  luffice  as  a  specimen  : 

"  Te  barp-coDtroUing  hymiu  1  (or)  je  hjmiu  tlia  lOTcreigiu  of  hnpt'. 

What  Qod  I  what  Hero  t 

What  Mui  shall  we  oelelRvtet 

Trulj  Fin.  indeed  is  ot  Jove, 

But  the  OljnipM]  (or  the  OIjmpiBD  games)  did  Herenlea  estab&ih. 

The  fintrruiCa  uf  the  spoils  of  war. 

Car;'a  IriualBtioii,  but  it  Btrike*  me  M  a  fault  in  his  TersioD,  that  it  bfii^ 
the  lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  Lj'cida*  so  etrongtj  to  miad, 
that  ve  Bcem  to  be  reading  Milton  inatead  ot  Pindar,  jet  feel  thiU  ««  han 
the  mere  uuuiner  uf  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Tbuse  vho 
bring  a  knuwledge  ot  the  original  to  Hoore'a  and  Oarj'B  tranalatiotM,  aod 
thus  illumioate  them  vith  Pindar  himaelt  maj  enjoj  the  perusal ;  to  otben 
they  must  aeem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Helioon  bewitched.  Ctrft 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noUe  poem  that  OK^'ite  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian.  '''  ■ 

A  prose  translation,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  wonld  a- 
hiUt  more  of  Pindar  to  the  &i|^ish  reader,  or  would  at  least  disguise  him 
leas  than  aoy  metrical  Tvr ^ion  uf  a  puet.  whose  metre  is  su  irrepreeenlaUe 
in  a  modern  tuogue.  and  whose  metaphora  are  ao  bold,  and  thickly  inter- 
Inct'd,  that  in  order  to  be  well  uoderslood  they  should  be  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  atraijjhtforward  language  that  ran  be  employed.  I  tried 
the  nimple  plan  thus,  but  eon  uot  judge  wbethi-'r  it  will  seem  tolerable  to 
others. 
Oolden  Ljre,  joint  pneseaetoD  of  Apollu  nod  ilie  Musm  with  braiikd  Ui 

dusky  aa  violcte. 
Thee  the  movemetita  of  the  choir  obey,  lliou  Ruler  of  FestiTlty, 

And  the  sinKers  attend  to  thy  signals, 
When  thrllUugly  thou  settr6t  up  llie  pi^anible  which  leads  Uw  b»S9W^M 

daucera  ^^M 

Also  thou  qucnclie#t  the  puiutod  thundor^lt  bi^^I 

Of  averhuting  fire ;  for  Juvt's  Eagle  sleepa  on  Uut  SMptre,  his  nU^^H 

drooping  on  each  giile.  ^^^^  ;  -^^^ 

King  of  Birda,  ^^^^^^^^^L  4 

When  o'er  hia  curr'd  head  <!"»■  ^I^I^^^B^V^Hfe  «w*«t  aal  sf  M       ' 

eyelids,  be  alumberav 
Ijfts  up  the  plumes  of  hia  t 
Yea  and  ot'd  impetuoni  Ii4- 
Soltena  bis  heart  vitb  ^ 

Throu^  Uie  iUI  'it^^^f 
Gray  and  Ak—**  ^^fc 
inUieFrvv-  h 
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CONTINTTATION CONCERNKO  THE  KEAL  OBJECT  WBICH,  IT  IB  nU*- 

ABLE,   MR.   V-ORDSWORTH    HAD    BEFORE    mil    IN    HIS    CKItlClL 
PREFACE — ELUCIDATION  ASD 


It  might  &ppeu  from  some  puwgea  in  the  former  part  of  Hr. 
"Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  conline  his  theoty  tt 
ityle,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  nccordance  with  the  actual  laK- 
guage  of  men,  to  those  particular  subjects  from  low  and  rastic 
life,  which  by  way  of  experiment  ho  had  purposed  to  iiataiali» 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  Irom  the  reference  to  Milion  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray's  sonnet ;  those  seutences  appear 
to  have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitationi 
of  his  system.  Vet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination  ;  aud  ao  strauge  and  overwhelming*  in  ita  con- 
sequences, that  1  can  nol,  and  1  do  not.  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  imqualified  eense,  in  which  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  a^ 
conling  to  all  the  common  laws  of  interpretation  they  leem  to 
bear.  "What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear 
perception,  not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  th> 
^aiidy  atii^ctatiouB  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  int^ 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  troth  it  had  aa  little 

*  I  bad  in  m*  mind  the  finking  but  untronilatablc  o{>itti't,  wttw 
M lebrated  Mendeli&,hu  npplied  to  the  grfnt  fnunder  of  thr  Critical  P 
phy,  "  Dtr  alUieniialinmiie  Kast."  tkut  is.  the  all-bi 
iJl-t»^otkiiiff<mMng  Koal.     In  the  bfility  tad  ton 
tbett,  the  Oerman  from  tb<;  number  of  it 
to  tha  Gr«ek,  tliat  laiiiL^un^^e  to 

"BleuM  ill  tb?  happy iBHTliV'' 'if  twierl  wMfdt,' 
a  tlie  woful  harshaeM  of  tttiM 


■hrisk  frotn  tba  gempBriMD. 
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poeliy,  u  to  logic  or  common  sense),  he  narrowed  hia  -nev  for 
the  time  ;  and  feeling  a.  justifiablB  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humbleat  and  least  orna- 
mented forms,  he  suflered  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too 
Ikige  and  too  excluHive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  roost  re- 
mote possible  from  the  falec  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished 
to  explode.  It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely 
comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the 
real  object  which  ho  had  in  view,  was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  characterized 
by  the  judicious  and  amiable  tiarve,  whose  works  are  so  justly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Geirnans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellert, 
fiom  which  the  following  is  literally  translated.  "  The  talent, 
that  is  required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
groatet  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in 
tiia  power  to  acquire  :  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expression 
of  tiie  thought,  and  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the 
rhyme  and  the  metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever 
■ny  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  great  and  uniTersal  impression  which  his  fables 
made  or  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  roore  to  their  con- 
tinued popularity,  Jt  was  a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon, 
and  nich  as  in  Geiroany  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
ranei  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed  j  usi  as  one  would  wish 
te  talk,  asd  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting  ;  and  all 
at  the  wmnm  time  paifeotly  coneot  aa  to  the  measure  of  the  sylla- 
falei  aal  ^  rhjrine.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
"  «  make*  a  fat  greater  impressbn  thaa  prose. 
1,  that  cvv>i  the  gralific-atidu  which  the  veiy 
>  tlieti  no  lane^r  a  contemptible  or  trifling 

'.  iiave  been  ill  Germany,  at 

^v,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist- 

with  wliich  Spen- 

irf  his  words  into  a  auh- 

Qi-EEN  is  an  nlmost 

,Go.  Loi'bi.tRosb, 

but  if  I  had  hap- 

&am.     [Liripug, 
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pened  to  have  had  by  cue  the  Focnos  of  Cotton,  more  but  fia  Im 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Vikoii,  Tbavbstieii,  1 
ahould  have  indulged  myeclf,  and  1  thiuk  have  gratified  maay, 
who  aio  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  aoaw 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  paem 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image, 
and  paasion,  which  we  expect  or  deaire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milda 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reawa 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  approprisite  conversation,  and 
con  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  sneb 
thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  hii  meaning.* 

'  [Charlea  CottOD,  the  po«t,  vm  bora  of  a  good  bnuly  in  StaKmUiin 
in  1630,  died  at  WcstminBter  in  lesl.  His  Searroiiicl«  or  Virgil  TVurntic 
a  burlesque  od  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  ^aeid,  ira»  printed  lor  tbt 
Meeathtime  in  1771.  Tbs  first  book  was  first  published  in  ISM.  B 
seems  to  have  uwed  its  popularity  leu  to  its  merits  thui  to  its  [nquant  de- 
merits,  which  were  iufuMil  ioto  it,  because,  as  the  author  lays  in  th»  Ep- 
liigue  to  motlier  work  in  llic  isainc  styk',  Rurl<«que  upon  Burl^Mjue  (quoted 
in  Sir  H.  Kioolas's  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age"  in  whieh  he  lired. 

"  Ciparse  hemppn  Iraah  w»a  sooner  read, 
Thau  poems  oC  a  fiuer  thread," 
and  therefore  he  must 

"  winply  choose 

To  dizen  up  hii  dirlj-  muse. 

In  »uch  an  odd  fantastic  weed. 

As  every  oue,  he  knew,  would  read :" 

thus  coolly  rCBolvin?  fo  minicter  tn  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  ioattad 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  The  Biographie  UniwrtlU  affirms  that  to  com;— 
the  Virftil  Travestiv  to  Uudibraii  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  p-t-rfJ-^ 
which,  though  a  little  OTercliarf;cd,  has  a  great  fouuda^on  of  trnth.  Hs 
published  Huveral  prose  works  l)e8ido  Hu'  S..^.  .    .        .         .         _ 

AugU-r.    Sir  Harris  NicoltLS  o1»er' 

of  trauslatioui,  and  with  the  oioeption  of  Monlaignea  EMuya,  u, 

of  warriors  whoee  deeds  have  been  eelipeect  by  modem  jiiiipii.  Is  b 
surprising  that  his  labors  should  be  fiirgottak'  '  — 

•aieral  Occasions  was  in  u  sixth  edition  in  lllSt. 

As  a  poet  Cotton  uppi.'ar^  to  Dioat  adraatan),  W, 
and  transparent  lao^'iinj;!'.  a  sort  of  Horstian  i 
ardent  or  profound,  as  in  h\^  p>'<'iii  cnllcil  Caota 
of  nature  and  rustic; 
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But  in  truth  our  l&n^age  is,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of  poetry 
erer  has  been,  particularly  rich  in  compositiong  digtinguished  l^ 
this  excellence.  The  final  «,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer'i 
age  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifierently.  We  owwItm  still 
uw  either  "  beloved"  or  "  belov'd"  accoiding  a«  the  rhyme,  or 

tlw  Ode  to  Ch]c>riDda:  ur  the  sportivp  Epistle,  ae  that,  to  Bradshaw  quar- 
relliiig  Tith  him  for  epistolary  negteel ;  or  in  tlie  piotoreaque  Anacreoatic, 
a  fioe  specimen  of  which  ia  tiin  Ode  eotitled  Winter.  Thia  poem  Mr. 
"Wordsworth  dceeribes,  in  his  Preface,  as  "  an  odniiraljle  composilioD ;"  ami 
he  qnotse  the  klter  part  of  It  as  "  an  instaiice  still  more  happy  of  Fuoqy 
employed  in  the  treatiueat  of  feeling  than  in  the  preceding  passages,  the 
Poem  supplies  of  her  management  of  forms." 

Ilie  poems  of  Cotton  havu  (be  same  moral  stain  as  Herricta.  vith  not 
less  Euicy  but  u  less  Arcadian  ur. — more  of  the  Torhl  that  i«  about  tbcm. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  the  uay  dflmiioarrf  from  "great  Eliia'a 
goklen  time'  till  its  reaaoeiit  into  the  region  of  the  pure  and  derated  lo 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  declension  may  even  be  observed. 
1  thmk.  from  Herrick  to  OotUm.  who  fame  into  the  world  about  thirtyiiiue 
jean  later.  His  poetry,  indeed.  Las  more  of  ChnrlvB  XL's  time  and  lc«9  of 
the  Eliiabethan  periiKl  in  itd  manner  and  spirit  than  that  of  Waller,  who 
was  but  twenty -five  yenra  his  senior.  O-ttiin  writes  Ukca  man  of  thia  world, 
who  has  glimpset"  now  and  Ibi-u  of  tho  other ;  nut  as  if  La  lived  utterly  out 
of  ti^t  of  it.  like  the  dramatists  characteriied  by  C  I^mh  There  are 
more  detailed  corporeal  descriiitiona  in  his  poetry  than  in  any  that  I  know, 
of  not  more  than  equal  extent;  dcsci'iptions  of  the  youthful  boily  more 
TiTidly  real  than  ia  to  be  deaireiL  and  of  the  body  in  age,  when  it  "de- 
mands the  tnniluccDcy  of  mind  not  to  be  worse  (ban  indifferent"  so  full  of 
mortality,  or,  what  it  grieves  us  more  to  eouteuiptate  than  ashes  and  the 
grave,  the  partial  perinhing  of  the  natural  man  wbilu  he  is  yet  alive,  that 
they  ezdte  an  indignant  disgust  on  behalf  of  our  cunimon  bunumity.  That 
Cotton  waa  "  an  ardent  royalist."  appears  in  many  of  liis  poems,  and  with 
Bpeeial  vehenMoee  m  hia  denunriation  of  Waller  for  his  nmet^rie  uptai 
Oromwall,  wUek  axhibita,  in  its  feature*,  all  the  uglini-ss.  with  some  of  the 
CBagj,  of  ■■■*■  I(  aa  is  said,  the  admirer  of  Saceharissa  leant  to  men- 
■dylaU*  bMrt,  hia  poetie  gadm  bad  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a  fiw 
~    "  u.  which  leuiil  nnntlier  way;  for  both  liis  p.iem«  ••a  Cr'imweU 

s  vastly  more  kfart  iv  them  than  bis  poetical  address  In  CbnrlH  at  the 
'  'is  Uh>  King  himself,  among  whose  Ssnits  want  of  die- 
ji  pomt  out,  enjovine,  no  dnuht, 
~    IS  he  would  buvf  i|,ine  the 


Wbeta  ihan  they  apptor  in  their  writintp; 
i'"ii.  IbnuKh  Ml  iinprii.leiit.  wno  a  better 

ia  tb«  JM«  of  nndk  of  his  poetry,  wUeli 
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measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  solemnity  may  reqiuie. 
Let  the  reader  then  ouly  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  < 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  :  I  would  then  ventme 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  language  of  elegant  and  vaai- 
fected  women,  (wlio  are  the  peculiar  mistresses  of  **  pure  English 
and  undefiled,")  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly 
more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chaucer's  TEOurs 
AND  Ckeseide. 

"  Aiul  after  this  forth  to  the  gate  he  went«, 
Thcr  an  Croscidc  out  rode  a  ful  gode  paas, 
Aud  lip  and  doun  there  made  he  raany  a  weate. 
And  to  himselfe  ful  oft  he  said,  AUift  I 
Fro  liennis  ro«le  niv  blisse  and  my  solas : 
As  woulde  blii>ful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  mi<Tht  her  scne  agen  come  in  to  Troie ! 

And  to  the  yondir  hil  I  gan  her  gide, 
Alas !  and  there  I  toke  of  her  my  leve : 
And  vond  I  saw  her  to  her  fathir  ride; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mine  hert  shall  to-cleve ; 
Jind  hithir  homo  I  came  when  it  was  eve, 
And  hore  I  dwt-l.  out-cast  from  uUe  joie, 
An<l  slial.  til  I  niaie  .seuc  her  efte  in  Troie. 

'*  And  ()f  himselfe  imai!:inid  he  ofte 
To  lx*u  defaitid,  pale  and  woxin  lesse 
Tlian  he  was  W(»nte,  aud  that  men  saidin  softe, 
"NVhat  may  it  Ije  ?  who  ean  the  sothe  gesse, 
AVhy  Troiiuft  hath  al  this  hevinesse  i 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  m«'htnet>Iie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfe  sm-he  fantasie. 

Auothir  time  imaginin  he  would 
Tliat  ««very  wijrht,  that  pa*t  him  by  the  wey, 


probably  exai^^«*rates  the  features  of  his  earthly  mind  as  much  as  that  of 
many  others  exalts  the  hcaveidy  part  of  them.  The  persistent  friendship 
of  Isaac  \Valt«»n  is  a  tj^reat  testimony  in  his  favor,  aud  it  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  ])rcHluotions  in  verse,  that  of  all  the 
p<H't8  of  liis  <ljiy  he  was  the  most  airreeable  e«>mpanion.  the  least  apt  to  fly 
above  his  company  tlu»ui:h  never  liurtriuif  behind  in  any  conversation. 

A  memoir  of  Cotton  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixes]  to  the  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  the  C<.mpletc  Angler  of  1836.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Piek.rini;,  and.  as  his  friend  the  Editor  declarea,  is  very 
largely  indebteil  to  his  taste  luid  exertions  and  biographioal  knoiwledge  for 
the  value  which  the  volumes  j)«»«isess. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Tiekering  intends  to  l»>iDg  out  a  leleet  «diftuii  of  tht 
oocasiooal  poems  of  Ck>ttoo.— S.  C] 
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Had  of  him  ronthe,  and  Ih&t  the!  luen  Bhould, 
I  am  lig^t  (ory,  Troilus  wol  d«y  1 
And  thue  he  drove  a  daic  yet  forth  or  twey, 
Ab  ye  hav«  herde :  suche  life  gan  he  to  lede 
Ab  be  that  stode  betwizin  hope  and  dred« : 
For  Tfaidi  him  lildd  in  bis  aongig  shews 
Th'  encfaesoii  of  his  wo  la  be  best  might. 
And  made  a  aooge  of  wordas  but  a  fawe, 
SomThat  bi»  woflil  bert<  for  to  hgbt. 
And  Then  he  vaa  from  every  mann'is  sight 
With  B0<t6  raice  ha  of  Mb  lady  dere. 
That  absent  vas,  gan  sing  as  ye  mayhere: 

This  song,  when  he  thus  sotigin  had,  ful  sone 
He  fil  ttgen  into  his  sighis  olde  : 
And  every  night,  aa  was  his  wont*  to  done  ; 
He  stodS  the  bright  moond  to  beholde 
And  aU  his  sorove  to  the  moone  he  tolde, 
And  said  :  I  wis,  whan  tiiou  art  homid  iiewe, 
1  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  n-orld  be  trewe  f* 

Anothei  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  atyle,  where  the 
Bcholar  ajid  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  but  the  perfect  well- 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  arrangement,  is  GeoTga 
Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
quaintnesB  of  the  thoughts,  his  Tehple  ;  or  Sacbed  Poems  and 
Private  Ejaculations  are  comparatively  but  little  Imown.  I 
shall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  admira- 
ble for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and 
for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  language.  Unless,  indeed,  a  fastid- 
ious taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.  The 
second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen  not 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  a  striking  example 
■nd  illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches:  namely,  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder 
poets  is  the  levene  of  that,  which  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  versifiers ;  the  one  conveying  the  most  fantastic 
tbonghta  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  language  ;  the  other  in 
the  moft  &ntt>tic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 
•  £Bahe  V.  n»firttliii<a  of  the  first  atanu  stand  thna  in  the  original: 
MaiMt  ttua  he  to  the  yatii  wente 

M  Unis  lof^in  had  sone. — SL  C.] 


■|^ 
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The  Utter  i>  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  foimer  tm  enigmk  of  th""ghli 
The  one  reminds  me  of  ui  old  passage  in  Draytou'i  Ideas  : 

Ai  otiier  men,  bo  I  di;mU'  6o  mowi, 
WI17  in  thii  «ort  I  wi«at  inyenllcHi  to  ; 
And  -why  tbwe  gi^  mtt^fAurt  I  hm^ 
Leavitig  the  path  th«  greyer  part  do  go 
I  will  Tttottt  jaa :  I  «m  Imaaiie  /* 

The  othai  recallj  a  still  odder  passago  in  Tbe  Sxhacogcx  :  or 
The  Shadow  of  the  Teiifi:^,  a  connected  series  of  poems  in  im- 
itation of  Herbert's  Temple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it 

O  how  my  miod 

Ih  gravell'd  I 

Not  s  thoo^t, 
Thst  I  can  find, 

Bnt'i  nrell'd 

All  to  naught  I 
Siort  enda  of  threads. 

And  narroT  ihreda 

OfUsbi, 
KjkQtA,  Biuirled  m^ 
Idobb  brokea  toAt 
OftwUts, 
Are  my  torn  medttaliooB'  ragged  dothiii(b 
Wluch,  wound  and  woven,  shape  a  aoit  fbr  nothil^[: 
One  while  I  think,  und  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  to  unthiok  that  thou^t  again-t 

Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages  I  can  not  pioeoad  tn 
the  extracts  promised,  without  changing  the  IndictDili  Uh»  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  fbUowing  HT-fftit  of  Hi*; 


Sweet  day.  «□  oool,  »a  calm,  so  bri^»l» 
The  bridal  of  the  earth.  au<l  nky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fatl  to-ni^t; 
For  thou  must  die. 


t  [The  Synagogue,  a  cnlli^ioii  of  pooms  ttmmXty  mpjimAiil  U  tb«  T 
pie,  has  been  retained  In  Mr.  HckeriagV  •"  '         -   -    ~-      =■  — 
first  printed."  as    the    Pre&ce   moidi 
mooh  probalnlity,  sltributed  to  Uia  * 
po«m  quoted  is  at  p.  2H  of  the  eSt 
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SwMt  roMt  wb«ae.bDS  togrj  uid  tnva 
K<b  the  mb  guar  vipe  hia  eja:     * 
Hbj  root  U  erer  in  ita  grsTe, 

And  thoa  nmat  die. 
Sveet  ipring.  full  of  sweet  days  utd  roa 
A  box,  where  aweeta  campaetvd  lie : 
If  J  muiic  ihowi.  je  have  your  cloaai^ 

And  all  mutt  die. 

TEE  BOSOH  Snf : 


Lord,  with  what  care  haat  thou  b«girt  IN  rooDdl 
Pareats  first  ttatao  lU ;  then  nrhnnlmantm 
Deliver  na  to  lawa ;  Uiey  leod  as  bound 
To  rulea  of  reason,  holy  nuaaoigen, 

Polpila  and  Suudsys,  somnr  dogging  nn, 
Afflictioiu  sorted,  anguisb  of  all  aiiea, 
^nc  nets  and  itratagemB  to  oateh  ui  in, 

Biblea  bid  ap«n,  millioni  of  im-priaei  -, 

BIcMiugB  beCoreluuid.  ti«a  of  gratcfulneaa, 
The  aound  of  Olory  ringing  in  our  earv : 
Wititout,  our  shame ;  within,  our  (woscMmeea ; 

AogeU  and  grace,  etsmal  hopes  and  feara,  ' 
Tet  all  these  fenoca  and  tbetr  whole  ar»y 
One  conning  bowitn-cin  Uowi  quite  av^. 

LOVB  UHKNOWN. 

And  in  my  ^'"''"g*,  I  prtmme,  your  love 
VfflmeraooBiplyUMDbeliiL    ALordlhad, 

And  hui'i?.  of  nlioia  some  grounds,  which  may  improri 
I  bold  for  two  liTca,  aud  both  lires  in  me. 
Th  him  I  bn>ught  a  diib  of  fruit  ooe  day. 
And  in  Ihe  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  be 

(I  si^h  to  N^) 
Itfok'd  ID  a  lerrimt,  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  tbaa  yon  know  m^  or  (which  ia  ooa) 
Stan  I  osjkE    TIw  Mrrut  inituitly. 


I't*  il  w  dipt  and  <lj^ 
h^jaifciil,lbar.' 
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Indeed  tie  tme.    I  did  and  do  eommit 
Huy  ■  fault,  more  Hum  mj  lease  vill  bear 
Tet  still  aeli'd  pardon,  and  waa  not  denied. 
But  jou  shall  bear.    After  inj  henrt  ku  veil. 
And  clean  >nd  fair,  la  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  taU) 
Wftltd  by  invself  nbrokd,  I  Mw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  bulling  coldrttn,  round  about  whose  verge 
Wan  in  great  letters  net  AFFLICTION. 
The  grentnces  sliow'd  tbe  owner.    So  I  went 
To  ftWh  a  Baorifiee  out  of  my  told. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  hie  love,  which.  I  did  tear,  grew  cold 
But  ae  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  alipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  ecalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  underatand  I) 
The  offerer's  heart.    "  Toor  heart  was  hard,  I  fsar." 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there  : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  ecaldiug  wat^r 
I  bath'd  it  often,  ev'n  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  boanl,  wliile  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  Btcul  into  my  cup  for  good, 
Ev'n  laltcn  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  euppli!  hardnceeee.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  gettiof^.  eixin  I  lied 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  tliu  strength 
■niiioh  i  had  lost.  I  hasted  (o  my  bed : 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  fault*, 
(I  sigh  to  apeak) 
I  foiuid  that  some  had  stuff' d  the  bed  with  tbon^it*, 
I  vould  say  thorns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  brwk. 
When  witli  iny  pleasures  ct'd  my  rest  wa*  gone  I 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there: 
For  I  had  given  the  kej  (o  none  but  one : 
It  muet  be  he.    "  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  tear." 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  etate  of  roiod 
Did  oft  poseess  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd. 
Though  my  lipe  went,  my  heart  did  stay  b  " 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  t'i"',     "  TVnh,  t 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  '       "  --■^^ 

More  (avor  than  you  wnt  i^ 
The  foot  did  only  irittt  m 
the  caldron  suppled  - 
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He  tboma  did  qnioken  what  ww  growu  too  doll : 
All  did  but  itrive  to  mend  wbat  you  bad  marr'd. 
Wherefore  be  cheer'd,  and  pruBe  him  to  the  fall 
Each  day,  each  hour,  each  momeat  of  the  week. 
Who  fain  would  have  jou  be  new,  tender,  qniak.*^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  FO&KEK  SUBJECT  CONTINUED — THE  NEDTKAL  STTLE,  OR  TH1.T 
COKMOir  TO  PROSE  AND  POETRY,  EXEMPLIFIED  BT  aPEGIMEm  7BOII 
CHAUCER,  BERBERT,  AND  OTHERS. 

I  K4VG  no  feai  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the  excellence 
defined  uid  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter  ia  not  the  char- 
acteriatic  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style ;  because  1  can 
add  with  equal  sinceiity,  that  it  is  piecluded  by  higher  powen. 
The  praise  of  uiiiform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  Bnglish  if 
undoubtedly  his  ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphasis  on  the  word 
wti/orm,  1  will  dare  add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  his 
alone.  For,  in  a  less  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  cei^ 
tainly  include  Ur.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and.  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Hr.  Southey,  the  exceptions  in  tbeir  works  being  so 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  exceUenco  described 
in  the  ^natation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  find  more,  and  more 
nndoabtod  ^ecimens  in  the  works  of  others  ;  for  instance,  among 
tha  minor  poems  of  Hi.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  roe  it  will  always  remain  a  siuinilar  and  noticeable 
&et ;  that  a  theory,  wliich  would  esiablish  this  lingua  communis, 
not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only  commendable  style,  should 
Iftvs  ptoceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
d  Utitoa,  sgpean  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
_  _._.,  _  '  1  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
mnirt«(l  passages  of  Ur. 
t  and  object,  which 
a  by  the  sense 

S.01 
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which  the  words  thenuelvei  muit  convey,  if  they  ftre  tiks 
without  this  allowance. 

A  penon  of  any  taste,  who  had  bnt  itndied  three  or  foia  of 
ghtOcspeare's  principal  play*,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
■carccly  fail  to  recognize  as  ShakKpeare'R  a  quotation  from  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peruliaritr. 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style.  wheacTei 
Ilb  speaks  in  his  own  peison  ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  i^lear  that  he  himself  is  still  ■peaking',  as  in 
the  difierent  draniatis  persona  of  THE  Reclcse.  Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  then 
are  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  often  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced : 


Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  connderafale 
portion  of  ^.  ^Vordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
once  claim  as  Woidsworthiati  the  tittle  poem  on  the  rainbow  ! 

"  The  Child  i>  fiither  of  the  UiB,  ft«."t 
Or  in  the  Luc?  Ghat  ? 


"No  mate,  nooomnilc  Lo^kiwwi 
She  dvelt  Mt  a  Tide  moor ; 
The  t^eleU  Mng  Ukat  ewtr  gnm 
Buidt  a  Aunon  cJi>or.''t 


•  [Altered  fiwn  The  Pel  I*mb,  P.  W.  p.  SO.— a  tt] 
t  P.  W.  p.  8,  lino  7. 

"My  heart  I«spa  up  when  1 1 
A  rsiobowin  the  sty; 
Bo  WIS  it  when  toy  lift  1 
So  is  it  DOW  I  ua  B  dim; 
So  be  it  whm  1 1 

Or  let  me  die  I 
The  Child  is  rstber  of 
Ad^  I  could  vish  nn 
Boond  each  to  e 


t  PU  L  p.  lfc-&  0.] 
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Or  in  the  Idle  Shethkrd-bots  ?* 

"  Alimg  the  river's  atony  marge 
The  umd-lark  chants  a  jojoiu  MDg ; 
The  thriuh  u  bus;  in  the  wood. 
And  caroli  loud  and  strong. 
A  thouund  Umbe  are  on  the  rodo, 
All  nefflj  bora  I  both  earth  and  tl^ 
Keep  Jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 
lliog  bojB  with  their  green  coronal , 
They  never  bear  the  ery, 
llat  plaintive  cry  I  which  up  the  hill 
Cornea  from  tb«  depth  of  Dungeon-GhylL" 

Need  I  menliotL  the  exqaUite  description  of  the  Ses  Loch  in 
Tas  BuKD  Highland  Bot.  Who  but  &  poet  tells  a.  tale  in  such 
language  to  the  Uttle  onea  by  the  fiie-ude  u — • 

"Tet  had  he  many  a  resQese  dream; 
Both  when  lie  heard  the  eagle's  eeream, 
And  when  be  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  beard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Neat  where  their  cottage  atood. 


Hot  bmH  Hka  onr'i,  a  pMOtfol  flood; 


r  MtDotb,  b  fidl  Of  ehBg<t 
AaditiRk«iBit*bid. 
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I  might  quote  almost  the  whde  of  hb  RuT^*  hot  ttkm  tti 

fi)llowiiig  stanzas: 

*'  Bat  M  Yon  bare  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  sportiTe,  gay»  and  boUt 
And,  with  his  dancing  ereet. 
So  beantifol,  throogh  sarage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  Tagrani  banda 
Of  Indians  in  the  West 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tnmnlt  of  a  tropie  sky. 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  Touth  to  whom  was  giren 
So  much  of  earth — so  mudi  of  heareD, 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workiDgs  of  his  heart 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought^ 
Fair  trees  and  lovelv  flowers; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  ther  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits.  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fiair 
And  statelv,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment** 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositions,  which 
already  form  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
stitute hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — from  these,  whether 

stanza  to  "  safely.*'  In  the  first  I  venture  to  prefer  "  the  eagle's  scream,* 
which  my  fiither  wrote,  to  •*  the  eagles,"  m  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth— because  eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nor  numerous,  as  the  first 
expression  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  to  bring  it  mott  inter* 
ostingly  before  the  mind,  than  the  last — S.  C] 
•  [P.  W.  iL  p.  106.— S.  a] 
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in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difficult  and  almoet  super- 
fluous to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  own,  of  a 
style  which  can  not  be  imitated  without  its  being  at  once  recog- 
nized, as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  bis  loflier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  tbis ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more  ex- 
cellent, and  most  like  tbe  author.  For  those,  who  may  happen 
to  jhave  been  less  familiar  with  his  writings,  I  will  give  three 
specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  from  the  lines  on 
the  Boy  of  Winander-Mere,* — ^who 

"  Blew  mimic  hootiDgs  to  the  silent  0WI9, 
That  they  might  answer  him. — ^And  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  I    And  when  it  chanced, 
Tliat  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, 
Hken  sometimes  in  that  sUencey  tohile  he  hung 
Litieningy  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
ffas  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain-torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene\ 


*  [There  was  a  Boy.     P.  W.  il  p.  79.— S.  C] 

f  Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  judiciously  adopted  "  concourse  wild"  in  this 
passage  for  **  a  wild  scene^*  as  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  encourages  me 
to  hazard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  made  in  the  works 
of  a  poet  less  austerely  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
great  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  tbe  word,  " scene"  even  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  retained.  Dryden,  and  he  only  in  his  more  careless 
verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
convenience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been 
since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its  proper  sense.  In 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  without  some  clear  refer- 
ence, proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  Milton : 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view."* 

I  object  to  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word  is  already 


*  [Pte.  Lost,  iv.  L  189.— a  a] 
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Would  enter  wutware$  into  kumind 
With  all  its  Molemn  imagery,  ite  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  thai  uncertain  heanen,  reerived 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake."* 


more  equiTocal  than  might  be  wiahed;  inaamuah  ab  in  the  limited  dm,  which 
I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify  two  difEerent  things ;  namely,  the  scenery, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserved  from  obscority  only  by 
keeping  the  original  signification  full  in  the  mind.    lliaB  Milton  again, 

"  Prepare  thee  for  another  scene."' 

*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  ezpaoded,  thus: 

And  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsiye  to  his  call, — ^with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  kmd 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  1    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  sileuce  such  as  bafDed  his  best  skill : 
Then,  Bometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dares 
to  be  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  placed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  different  from  them  iu  the  kind  of  exceUenoe) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
quotation  stood  better  at  first;  or  that  any  improvement, — if  any  there  be 
— in  the  first  of  the  two  altere<l  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  compara- 
tive languor  which  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  second : — 

Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill 

seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, — 

which  presents  the  image  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  at  once  without  dividing 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  sense. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  "  mirth*"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
"jocund  din  ;"  the  logic  of  poetic  possiou  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  log^ic  of  thought  does  not  exact :  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
*•  chanc'd,"  which  Milton  uses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  f*  The 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  conmiunicaticMis,  is  as  good 
an  instance  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  which  we  can  not  see  the  eaose,  as  the 
af&irs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  word  seems  to  me  partic- 
ularly expressive. — S.  C] 


*  [Par.  Lost,  xl  L  637.— S.  C]  «  Book  Ix.  L  675. 
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The  second  shall  be  that  noble  imitation  of  Drayton*  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  Joanna.! 

— **  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutee*  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  mj  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep. 
Took  np  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  I 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helmrcrag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar-Bcar, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-How  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvellyn  fiv  into  the  dear  blue  sky 
Oarried  the  Lady's  voice  1— old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet  1 — ^back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Eirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  T 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Sono  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  his  Ancestors4 

— "  Now  another  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crool^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book 

Armor  rusting  in  hit  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  ; 

*  Quell  the  Scot,*  exclaims  the  Lanee  I 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  JFVaneef 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  name^  thou  trembling  Field  /— 

Field  of  death,  wherever  thou  be, 

Oroan  thou  with  our  victory  I 

*  Whieh  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill. 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill ; 
HelvUloQ  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw, 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  went, 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent 
That  ]^rodwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound. 
In  sailing  to  the  se^  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and  long. 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her  song. 

Drayton's  Polyolbiox  :  Song  XXX. 
t  [P.  W.  U.  p.  889.-S.  C]  t  [P.  W.  ii  p.  164.— S.  0.] 
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Happy  daj,  and  mightj  hour, 

Wbcu  iiiir  rfbepherd,  in  hit  power, 

Uailcd  uid  liurenl,  with  Unce  and  ivonv 

To  bis  anccators  rettared, 

Likv  a  re-[ipp«ariiig  Star, 

Like  &  glorv  fnsn  afar, 

FirU  ihaiHiead  Dtejtock  of  wT 

"  Ala«  I  tbc  forvL'Dt  harper  did  not  knov, 
That  r>ir  a  trouijuil  Soul  tlie  Lay  vm  frain*d. 
Who,  I'lUj;  ciiiiiputlc<]  in  humble  walla  to  go, 
Wb<  «ufleued  into  feelii^,  soothed,  and  tamed 

Love  had  he  fnund  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  iloily  (enohers  lud  bera  irouda  and  rills. 
Till  lilriui  that  U  in  t/u  itany  tl',v, 
Tht  tltip  (Aof  it  amoHg  the  lonely  hilli.' 

The  words  themaelveB  iu  the  foregoing  extracts,  are,  no  donbt, 
Builiciciitly  coiniiioii  lor  the  greater  part. — But  ia  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  wc  except  a  few  misad venturous  attempts  to  Iran*- 
late  the  aris  and  wfL-iicos  into  verse  ?  lu  The  Em-ubmon  the 
number  of  polviiy liable  {or  what  the  common  jK-ople  call,  diction- 
ary) wor(!»  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be.  iu  proportion  to  llic  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  eon- 
cepiiou^.  and  his  polit-iludu  to  expri'ss  them  with  precision, — But 
arc  those  wonts  in  ihoic  j'laces  tommonly  employed  in  real  lite  to 
express  the  same  ihonsht  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  iiitereourse  of  s]x>keu  words  ?  No !  nor  are 
the  modeii  of  roiinecliong  ;  and  still  less  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conseiuuii  that  lie  had  expressed  himself  with  noticeable 
vivacity — have  <Icscribeil  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  'The  thrush  is 
4k*.v  ill  the  wo<id  .'" — or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of 
club-moss  round  their  nirfy  hats,  as  the  boys  "tcith  their  green 
coroiiiil?" — or  havi'  tranjlaleJ  a  beautiful  May-day  into  "Both 
earth  ami  fki/  kii-pj'ibihe  ?' — or  have  brought  all  the  difierent 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind,  u  the 
actions  of  a  liviuf;  and  acting  power  ?  Or  havo  n 
rellection  ol"  the  sky  iu  the  water  as  "  That  « 
ceiled  into  tlw  bosom  of  the  Ueady  lake  ?"  Kiren  the  gmtuait-  i 
ical  construelion  is  :iot  unfieqi  tlyp  ' 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  tha  tnn  a* 
be  dangerma  food  to  kirn,  a 
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Theie  is  &  peculiarity  in  the  frequent  uae  of  tbe  iaufifj^np 
(that  is,  the  oniisgioii  of  the  toiinective  particle  berore  the  lagt  of 
KTeral  words,  or  Beveral  eenteoces  used  groimnatically  as  single 
wordj,  a]l  being  in  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  by 
the  aame  verb],  and  not  less  iu  the  coiistTuction  of  words  by  ap- 
position {"  lo  him,  a  youth").  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
tioia  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositioDS  all  that  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  his  preface  icoulii  exclude,  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For 
a  far  greater  number  of  lines  would  bo  sacrificed  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet ;  because  the  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
wortli's  poeins  being  less  derived  cither  from  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  the  rapid  flow  of  niLrration,  the  striking  passages  Ibrm  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  1  even  think  it  such  : 
but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  rofereucc  to 
the  poem  in  which  they  arc  iound,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  esperience  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every-ilay  powers 
and  acquirements.  v\\o  had  read  the  poems  df  others  with  more 
and  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thoupht  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  lo  me,  that  I'rom 
no  modern  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  difl'crent  times,  and  as  diSerent  occasions  had  awakened 
ft  meditBitive  mood. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


t   FKESEKT    VOOE    OP    COKDUCTISO 
JOtTBHALS. 

.  Wm  htiT«  I  -wiArf  to  we  »  f«<  md  philosophical  inquiwtion 

tfctwraotcr  of  Wofdiworlh,  as  a  pi>et,  on  the  tvidence  of 

tt  jKBilive.  not  a  comparative,  appret^ 

t  extellencies,  deficieiioits,  and  defoota. 

B  opinion  of  any  uidividiul  ewi 
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have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  authw  hiraeelf ;  againt 
the  probability  of  whose  pareiital  partiality  we  ou^ht  to  Kt  that 
of  his  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  aubjecL 
But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philoeophicnl  in 
which  the  critic  announces  and  endenvore  to  establish  th«  {ninci- 
pies,  which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  geneml,  with 
the  apecificatiou  of  these  in  their  application  to  the  difierent 
classes  of  poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  his  canons  of  rriticinn 
for  praise  and  cond^mnBtion.  he  would  proceed  to  pnrticiUarize 
the  most  striking  piissFiges  to  which  he  deems  them  applieable, 
faithfully  noticing  the  fretjuent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar 
merits  or  defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  charac- 
teristic from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  r;itional,  his  deductions  legitinutte,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  poaaibljr  the  poat 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgmant  ud  is 
the  iudcpendence  of  free-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  fimiiilihii 
errors  in  a  dcfinile  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  ths  talk 
and  guides  the  way  lo  their  detection. 

I  most  williuL'Iy  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  Talno,  4ltNih 
vices  which   the   E'rinburgh   Retiew,  and  olhen  formed  I 
wards  on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  thc<  difTtui 
of  kuowkdge.      I  think  the  comrneo cement  of  the  Bnunuian* 
Review  an  important  epoch  in  pcrimlical  criliciatn  ;  and  llwt  it    1 
has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republin.  and  ii 
of  the  reading  pubUc  at  large,  for  having  orieiBBtcd  tho  m 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  ore  suso^tihls  nai  il 
ing  of  urguii tentative  criticism.     Not  lea 
more  faithfully  and  in  general  &r  more 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  tb*' 
wisely  left  to  sink  into  oblivion  hy  ■•■ 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  ip>- 
political ;  in  which  the  titles  r' 
furnish  only  the  name  and  ty- 
arraigu  the  keenness,  or  ^' 
for  itself,  as  long  ai  thp 
mere  impersonation  of  t 
quarrel  with  them  on  tb 
sious  arc  admitted,  and  i., 
nile  performaucei,  tlut 
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but  always  argtimentative  and  honomble.  eritieum),  it  hejmA 
coiitroverey  the  true  one  ;  and  though  1  would  not  myvdf  enc- 
ciEc  ail  the  rights  of  the  tatter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  bo  cxehh 
ded,  1  submit  mye«1f  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  othen,  with- 
out complaint  and  without  reaentment. 

Let  a  commnnication  be  formed  between  kaj  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  litenUnn; 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  bo  in  LondiM, 
or  Edinburgh,  il'only  theypreviouslylay  aside  their  indiTidnalitf, 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  aa  oatennbly,  to  «dnun» 
tcT  judgment  aivording  to  a  constitution  and  oode  of  Irai ;  aal 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  bui  of  i 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  iniU'peiident  of  all  fun 
cation  to  particular  work?  iind  authors,  they  obta.in  the  i 
speak  each  as  the  re prtsenl alive  of  their  body  corporate;  t 
.  shall  have  honor  and  gfxnl  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shall  a 
them  their  fair  dignities,  though  wlf-assiuned.  n 
than  if  1  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's  i 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  miy  I 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subverted  reputnlioD,  however  UU 
and  impatiout  tbi:  complaiols  of  merciless  severity  anil  ii 
table  despotism.  1  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  ought  but  li 
defence  and  jnslilication  of  the  critical  machine, 
literary  (Quixote  find  hiraaeU'  provoked  by  iu  sounds  q 
movements.  I  should  admonieh  him  u 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  slai 
own  hitlock,  never  goes  out  of  its  v/i 
none  anil  from  none  either 
pnbliu  press  has  poured  in 
mill-sloui'S,  it  grinds  it  otY. 
and  wiih  whatever  wiml  n 
the  two-and- thirty  wintl- 
witle  alraoEphere  it  does  n 
than  what  is  necessary  li>j 
space  must  bo  left  free  mk 
buiierflies,  and  the  wlioli.'  i 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  bi" 
may  shrill  their  liny  pi]!'- 
tised  and  uuuoliced.  Di.l  i 
prouder  show  must  bewoa'.  ho< 
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explained  the  critic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice  tt 
hie  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  extiacU  an 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rnlo 
from  which  the  faultincaB  or  inadmiadbility  of  the  qnalitiei  attrib- 
uted may  bo  deduced  ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  ahow,  that 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  han 
met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wordeworth's  pocnu,  annexed 
to  Bucb  assertionB,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  haT^ 
ilig  written  his  critique  before  ho  had  read  the  work,  bad  then 
pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illiiatmtc  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principis 
of  rational  choice  can  wo  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chri*- 
tiaii)  who  gives  the  following  liiies,  portraying  the  fervor  of  Mili- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty's 
works,  as  a  proof  aiiU  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  douit- 
right  ravings,  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 

"  O  lliPD  n'lukt  soul  wan  hh,  nbi.ii  on  tbe  tops 
Of  the  liij^h  niixiulniDs  he  U'liulil  the  kuu 
RiM'  up,  uiid  biillK  III?  «'<irlil  in  1i);bt  I  He  looked— 
Oucun  and  fartb.  the  wlid  franic  of  oarth, 
And  iwfBn'a  liijuiil  uiaxs,  benciith  him  laj 
In  |{;la(lii«(u  aiul  de«p  jur.   Tbe  duuda  vnstB  touched. 
Ami  iu  their  BilMit  tanta  iliil  lie  rmd 
UnultFrablc  1i>v«.     Smiud  iivi'dnl  Done, 
Hor  any  toUv  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
Hw  spectacle!  senBatimi,  emil.  and  fnrin> 
AU  melted  into  bim;  th^y  Av-aUmred  up 
His  ■iiiuial  bcini; ;  in  tb«iii  did  li«  live, 
And  li}-  them  did  he  lire:  tLey  vem  lil»  life.'* 

•  [EzcuraioD.    (Hxik  I.  V.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    Tlic  powogo  now  begins  thus: 
"  Such  was  Ibc  Riy— but  for  the  growing  Youth 
Wliot  aoul  00*  lii!>,  wli,-n,  fmiu  the  naked  top 
Of  Burae  l..ldbMidland,  lie  boheld,  *c." 
Compare  with  (liid  Cwtho's  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Fanrt  aid 
W»^er  after  lie  el'^'up  ,.f  outiloor  festivity),  (he  diction  ai  "         " "      " 
of  which  are  exquisite: 

O  fflacttirh  !  Iter  noch  htiffen  kann 
Atadiitm  Mter  det  Irrtknmt  ai^ipit 

Tb»  two  puasflgp*,  in  etwh  <>f  nliLeli  (he  toi f  rrfl.oiti™  ii  iMSiilifully  I 

-■— t  with  Uw  tialoral  imtgn,— In  OOMha^  wilb  a 
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Cui  it  be  expoc*^>  ^^^^  either  the  author  or  hie  aJmiren, 
should  be  ini'-™  ^°  P*y  ^ny  gerious  attention  to  decisionH  which 
aioye  —riti'mg  but  the  pitiabie  slate  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and 
inability  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a.  favorite  paseage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certaiuty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  confirmation  it  could 
receiTe,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  friends;  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  iu< 
tcllectaal  rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  lind  selected,  as  the  characteristto 
effuiion  of  a  mind  descrttd  by  reason .' — as  fuinishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  senEc  or  purpose  I  No  diversity  of  taste 
■eema  capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
bad  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
eanly  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense 
of  which  1  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  understanding  ;  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
of  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions  my  noblest  as  well 
as  my  mott  delightful  feelings  ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  mgenions 
arguments  to  elTect.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
imposaible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  effort  of  chariQr 
not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
in  animant  maUvolam  tapientia  hand  intrare  potest. 

What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  number 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ■» 
knowledges  to  poMeas  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  What  if  bo 
hinuelf  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abund- 
Mice  thronghoat  th«  whole  book  7  And  yet,  though  under  this 
imprcMion,  ihoald  luive  oonunenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
tion with  a,  propheey  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
n  "  This  won't  do !"    "What  ?  if  after  such  acknowledgments  ei- 

ITb*  ^aewdaa,  with  s  rUng  inn,— might  be  pendints  to  Mcb  other, 
btra  (uahaW^pairsiHr.  Tumir'a  two  pictures  called  the  Jlise 
Iwifas  of  f^lt^^  "  <r  Xi^btur.'  Wtmld  that  the  hues  of  the  ms- 
|g|^  -^^-•»MU«»oftb8po«try,forthiiylood««rT» 
I 
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totted  firom  hia  own  judgment  he  slioiild  pruH^j  ^om  a)ui|«to 
ch&rge  of  tamenew  and  raving ;  llighU  Mid  flh^osg ;  and  tt 
length,  consigning  the  author  to  the  home  of  incurable*,  .(uiay 
conclude  with  a  strain  of  ruilest  contempt  evidently  grotutdea'^ 
the  diBtempered  state  of  his  own  moial  uwciatioDi  ?  SappoM 
too  all  this  done  without  a  single  leading  principle  eatabUaheder 
even  announced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  arguiaeat>tif« 
deduction,  though  the  poet  had  presented  a  mora  than  uiual  op- 
portunity for  it,  by  having  preTiously  made  public  his  own  pria- 
ciples  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them  by  a  oonneeted 
train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  u  to  select  the  Eooot  'IJg^iM 
u  well  as 

"lie  gsynt,  hspplost  attitude  of  tloiigi."* 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  rcveisc  is  possible,  is  the  appiopiiate 
buainess  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  iai  which 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind. 
When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomh  of 
Julius  11.  1  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  great  vivacity  of  leeliug.  As  we  'were  gazing  on 
Michael  Angclo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  homi 
and  beard  of  that  stupcudous  statue  ;  of  the  neceuity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  superhuman  effect  of  the  fonner,  »ai 
the  necessity  of  the  existeuce  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  is- 
t^:rity  both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  excil^  by  it.  Concern 
them  removed,  and  the  statue  would  become  un-natural.  without 
being  jMpcr-natural.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  risinf 
■un,  and  I  repeated  tho  uohle  passage  from  Taylor's  Holt  Dnso.t 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  anMBg 
the  Eastern  nalton^.  and  are  still  relattied  aa  sueh  iu  Abysaiuii; 
the  Acholous  of  l!ie  auoiciit  Greeks  ;  and  the  prubnUo  ideas  anJ 
feolingB,  that  ori-pnally  Kuggested  the  mixture  of  tfae  hmaaB  and 
the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  bv  which  they  tnulirt^i   the  t4p«af 

their  mysterious  Pan.  as  r-i'     -  ii ';■'  -n  — ;      '  >  n  t,.l  with  * 

darker  power,  deeper,  migli ■  i  ..n  the  mit- 


acious  intellect  of  man  : 
and  fecollectiana 


-f  tlunigMi 
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compamon  who  possegsed  more  th&n  hia  share  of  the  hatred, 
which  hJB  countrymeil  bore  lo  the  French,  had  just  obseived  to 
me,  "  A  Frenchman,  Sir  I  ia  the  only  animal  in  the  human  eihape, 
that  hj  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry :" 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  diatinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church  I  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  "  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — will  notice — (for  they  will  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  sta.tue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pauae  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — will  be  the  boras 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immedi- 
ately connect  with  them  will  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold." 
Never  did  man  guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legialator'a  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  eren  as  he  had  said,  ao  it  came  lo 
pan. 

In  Tax  ExGCKsioK  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  boa 

in  humble  but  not  abject  ciicumatances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 

than  nsual  adrantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 

the  more  awfiil  discipline  of  nature.     This  person  he  represents, 

H  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 

from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 

1  the  larger  portion  of  hie  time,  itom  earliest 

I,  m  TiUagM  and  hamleta  from  dooi  to  door, 

'A  Tignuit  Herdwnt  bent  beneath  hia  load."* 

■ttvw  whathu  Uiii  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lof^  didactic 

Hndtm,  it  perhapa  questionable.     It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  ccsi- 

Bnowny  :   am)   tbc  question  is  lo  be  determined   by  the  congnuty 

^■pt  iouuniinutj  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  provtid  to 

^Hktba  Msuntial  oooititaenla  of  poetry.     But  surely  the  critic  who, 

ftmuof  by  all  the  upporiunities  which  such  %  mode  uf  life  would 

jtremeat  »  *ii*  a  man  ;  all  tlie  advantages  of  the  liberty  uf  na- 

tan.  uf  MililaHn,  aod  of  solitary  Uionghl ;  all  the  varietiei  of 

nwMW,  iktouiili  which  his  track  bad  lain,  with  all 

It  luuffwy  thoy  bting  with  them ;  and  lastly,  all  tho 

ti  ul'  midi, 

,f  IMO.— 3.  C-l 
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"  Tb«ir  mumen.  tfanr  tajerTaaAt,  and  pnrwilta, 
Tbeir  puiioiu  and  their  feelings '' 

which  tho  memory  of  these  yearly  journeyi  murt  have  given  aai 
recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I  s&y,  who  from  the  mnltitnde 
of  possible  aG60Cia.tiDiu  should  put  by  all  these  in  order  to  fix  )ui 
attention  exclusively  on  tke  pin-papers,  and  stay-tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack  ;  this  critic,  is 
my  opinion,  can  not  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  muck 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  ftbove  t»- 
corded. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 


TBE   CHAKACTEEISTIC   DEFECTS   OF  WORDSWOBTH  S  POEIKT, 
THE  PRINCIPLES  FROM  WHICH   THE   JUDCMEKT,   THAT   THK 

DEFECTS.    IS    DEDUCED THEIR    PBOPORTIOX     TO    T 

FOR    THE    GREATEST    PART    CHARACTERISTIC     OF 


If  Mr,  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  prindplea  of  poetif  V 
his  arguments  are  insutlicient  to  support,  let  him  i 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  t 
those  arguments,  and  by  the 
principles.     And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  givM  1 
and  impoTtance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  wflSi  ll 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  attentioti  lo  wfaioh  kwl  iieetm 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  cart)-  those  truth*  beyoud  UMuryi 
limits.     If  his  mistaken  theor^-  have  at  *Uii 
compositions,  let  the  effects  he  poiattd"' 
given.     But  let  it  likewise  be  sliown^lA 
acted  ;  whether  ditTusirely,  or  only  h 
ber  and  importance  of  the  p 
great  or  trifling  compared  with  • 
whether  they  arc  inwoven  int* 
loose  and  separable.     The  i* 
yond  a  doubt,  what  it  it  ^ -i 
•  [Book  L  R  W 


lowii;!^ 


ten  becansc  the  poet  tcould  so  write,  and  the  other  becaiue  \» 
could  not  BO  entirely  repress  the  force  and  ^modeur  of  hia  mind, 
but  that  he  must  in  Bome  part  or  other  of  erery  corapoiitiaa 
write  otherwiBe  ?  In  Bhort,  that  his  only  disease  i*  the  beioy 
out  of  his  element ;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  hinwlC 
for  a  vhilc,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  bank,  nea 
returns  to  liis  own  majesiic  movements  on  its  refiecting  and  nn- 
taining  surface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  suppcMing  the 
imagined  judge,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  oa  far  as  It  is  difiereat  from  the  piia* 
ciplea  of  the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Ur.  Woida- 
worth's  works  ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  reanha  of 
my  own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  yean,  andi» 
peated  perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  deieeta  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  charaetM- 
istic  excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  irith  snf 
ficient  fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  efiects  that  might  ariK 
from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  will  tberefbra 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defeat  of  his  poems 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasional  delect,  which  I 
appear  to  myself  to  lind  in  those  poems  is  the  itu 
stylo.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  suddeu 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felit 
events  striking  and  original) — to  a  style,  not  only  a 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  of  en  and  too  sbrtM( 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  seoond  divi«<m  cf  I  _ 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  £  it,  thM  whioh  is  petntUar  t 
poetry  ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  pnwe  ■  cad  thin 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  *" 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*  in  which  "^ 

*  [This  la  an  vtoqueot  dwUmntion  ■gains''  ' 
argimient.  the  dtfruco  of  -■  iLe  late  man,  -■ 
Proti-ctor,"  bfing  put  inli.  (Iiemoutb  ofocK 
and  trrribl^,"  B[id  irboso  llgurv  was  tal 
»liail.)»-  of  any  (riant  ia  tlic  evraing.'    Tli.- 
Wiokwi  Ouo  Liinsflf.  nud  t(,«  .liscourM  '* 
dnuiialiwJlj-  nppmpriule  to  liiin,  Iioirei 
Croiuwell.    Atli-r  il,.3pnichiQg  the  Protwi 
•giag  his  powers,  redndng  bis  parts  ta 
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donbts  may  be  entertained  u  to  his  poetic  genius)  nniibnnlf 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  ume  time  that 
he  almoat  always  raiwe  and  impaaaions  the  style  of  the  recita- 
tire  immediately  preceding.*  Even  in  real  life,  the  difieieaca 
IB  great  and  evident  between  words  used  as  the  arbitrary  maib 
of  thought,  OUT  smooth  maxket-coin  of  intercourae,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  currency  ;  and  those  which 
convey  pictures  cither  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  en- 
liven and  particularize  some  other  ;  or  used  allegoric&lly  to  body 
Ibrth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such  as  are  ■! 
least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  lac- 
uity,  iSo  much  eo,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circles  of  private  life 
we  often  find  a  striking  uso  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
flow  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  concen- 
tred attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  intermptioii  for  tome 
minutes  after.  But  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art.  wc 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  language ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unnsual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tinlf, 
that  what  in  a  ditlbrcnt  style  would  be  the  commanding  colors, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gcutle  degradation  requisite  ia 
order  to  produce  the  effect  ol'  a  whole.  WTiere  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feelings  are  alternately  startled  by  antichmax  and  hypeii:linux. 
1  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  ibr  another 
purpose  from  Tiu:  blind  Highland  Bot  ;  and  then  «anex,  as 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  Jiiharmontf  in  >tyl«,  the 
two  following  : 

•  [The  popular  Italian  dranuilic  poet,  Retro  Hetututo,  vIhm«  o,  .^ 
nsme  wun  Trapawi,  was  born  at  Home  on  tlie  M  of  Janiiarr,  19W.  4 
April  ISlli.  1783. 

M«la>ta«io.   though  uot  boru  to  affluence  or  genlilitj.   nw  f. 
through  life  by  the  favurs  r.f  the  rich  aod  powerful,  u  wdl  a*  *i»*9t 
tion  of  (b«  CTon-ci.     He  wm  a  favorite  of  Nature  ii 
him  alio  a  favorite  of  Furtune,  and  poic  laed  bI 
miod  and  person  that  are  uuderttood  at  flrsi  aigbt 
tical  habit  and  the  title  of  .aAmr,  though  bis  Uf«a 
cooDected  vith  the  stage,  vere  not  mudi  ~ 
of  a  grave  spiritual  ealling.    But  tha  CS 
attractive  worldly  alliaowa — 3.  0.7 


Or  page  172,  vol.  i.» 


"  111  goDK  lijrgotUii,  Utvie  do 
My  bed.    There  ma  K  Bmilc  or  two— 
I  can  rcniembei  them,  I  tM 
Tbe  BmilvB  vorth  all  the  vorld  Ui  me. 
Dear  Babj  t  I  must  Ibj  tliee  down : 
Thou  troDbleat  me  with  atnuige  alRrma; 
Smiles  hut  thou,  aweet  oaea  of  thine  owD ; 
I  taa  Dot  kcfp  thee  in  mj  arms ; 
For  the;  (Mnfound  me :  at  it  ii, 
I  have  forgot  thoaa  imilee  of  hii  T 

19,  vol.  i.t 

"  Thou  haet  a  nest,  for  thy  lore  and  tlij  TMt, 
And  though  little  tronbled  with  alotli, 
Druoken  tark  t  than  wanlcfat  be  tath 
To  be  Huch  a  traveller  as  L 

Uapp7.  happy  Hver  t 
With  a  inii  oi  Urong  oi  a  tnowiiWK  rivtf 
Pouring  out  praiie  to  th'  AUnif/k^  gntr. 


rather  like  ■  pie«e  of  decorated  arclutectura  ii 
an  earlier  and  Biiuplcr  iit}-le.  Such  are  the  whimi  of  oettain  oraaj  Istbi 
of  the  Wordaworthian  Muse,  who  are  ao  loyal  to  her  former  a«lf  tint  tbef 
■ometiiuee  Turgut  tbe  defercoee  due  to  her  at  preaent. — 8.  d] 

■  [P.  W.  i.  p.  18a.    Ur.  Wordaworlb  has  altered  Kma  liaM  intbattk 
■tania  of  thia  deeply  nffectingf  poem,  thus  r 

Tia  gone — like  drcama  that  we  (bcgit 
Tliere  was  a  smile  or  two — yet — rat 
I  eaii  remember  th^m,  I  sdc:,  &k. 
Smilee  hast  tbou,  brij/lu  uuet  of  thy  on 
I  can  not  keep  thoe  in  my  arnu  ; 
For  tbey  eonfouod  me ; — where^where  la 
That  last,  that  aweetest  unile  of  Ma  I 
t  [P.  W.  iL  p.  20.    After 

"Joy  and  jollity  be  w^' 
tlie  poem  now  ends  thus : 

Alaal  my  journey,  rogg^ 
Through  prickly  moor*  „ 
But  hearing  thee,  or  oth- 
As  full  of  gladne«  and  p- 
I,  with  my  fate  conlfotr'  • 
And  hope  for  higher  m 
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"  Hj  fornif r  thongliU  retnrDcd ;  the  Itmr  that  UDa ; 
And  hope  that  ia  unwilling  to  be  fed  ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  Inbor,  and  ■11  flMbly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poeta  iu  their  miwry  dead. 
But  no«-,  perplez'd  bj  what  the  Old  Mbq  had  wd, 
liy  question  engevly  did  I  renew, 
<  Hov  is  it  that  you  live,  and  vhat  is  it  yon  do  r 
He  with  a  smile  £d  then  his  Tords  repMt ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Leeches,  &r  aod  wide 
Ho  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  fret 
■Hie  waters  of  the  Ponds  where  they  atade. 
'  Ouee  1  could  meet  with  them  on  every  aide  ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  elill  1  persevere,  and  Bud  them  where  I  may.' 
WUle  he  waa  tollcing  thu^  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  tronbUd  ma : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  nioors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently.' 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  charactariatie  of  the  KntliDr. 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  -writings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  e.  specimen.  But  it  would  be  nnjoit  not  to  n- 
peat  that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  »  coivfol  ra-penaal 
of  the  two  volucncB  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectwnKUe 
passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hnndivd  lines ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  ExCDUmrthl 
feeling  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  dietion  of  ai^  pis- 
sage  considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  fluddm  Mperiori^  at  MOW 
other  passage  forming  th<!  context. 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  aceankey,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word.      Tluir* 
is,  I  should  say,  net  Eoldom  a  rnatter-af-faetness  ii 
This  may   be  divided   into,   iirst,   a    labonous    ininutene«i    tmtj 
fidelity  in   the  representation   of  ot^ecta,  uid   Uieit  i 
they  appeared  to  tiie  poet  hiniself ;  aecandly,  the  i 
cidcntal  circumslnnees,  in  order  to  the  fall  «Xpl>Iinttlf 
ing  characters,  their  dispositions  and  aetione ;  n^ 
■tances  might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  prabu^ 
ment  in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  ttkaB  fir 
hearer  ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  i^ 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  soke.     To  tl 
jcct,  an  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry, 
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then  join  and  dore-tail  them  ;  and  when  the  nooattm  Mftiif 

atteution  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retrogmdire  efibrt  d 
mind  to  behold  it  as  a  whole. '  The  poet  ahould  paint  to  iki 
imagination,  not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  hmi^Her  caae  to  es* 
emplify  the  distinction  between  these  two  fiusoltiee. 
pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting  abowid  in  the 
tings  of  Milton,  for  example  : 

"  The  %-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  froit  reoown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indiana  known, 

'  In  Malabar  or  Deean  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  grouDd 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  attd  damghUn  gnm 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pUlar'd  »kad« 
High  over-arcKd,  and  echoixo  walks  ari'wma  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdimtm,  tkmining  k§mtf 
Shelters  in  cooi^  and  tends  kit  pattmring  ktrda 
At  hoop-holes  c%U  through  thiekeM  shaded — * 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  todi, 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  ones 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  obecnra.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each, 
and  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  duplex,  the  excite- 
ment of  \'ision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thus. 
*'  The  echoing  walks  between,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse  the 
fable  in  tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian 
statue. t  Such  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  creative  teords  m 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute  adherence  to 
matter-of-fact  in  character  and  incidents  ;  a  Inogmphical  atten- 
tion to  probability,  and  an  anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect. 

*  [Par.  Lo»t,  BiK>k  ix.  1.  1101.] 

t  [The  Statue  of  Meinnon,  one  of  two  statues  called  Shamy  and  Damy. 
which  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  Modinet  Abou,  towards  the  Nile,  look- 
ing  eastward,  directly  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  was  said  to  utter  a 
sound  like  the  snappinjf  asunder  of  a  musical  string,  when  it  was  atmck  by 
the  first  beams  of  Ahe  sun.  Tliere  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Cambyaes  bn»ke 
this  colossus,  it  uttereil  sounds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it :  the  statue  is  com- 
posed of  a  qiiartzy  sandstone,  liijurhly  crystallixed,  containing  a  eooaiderable 
portion  of  iron,  and  this  matcriai.  when  struck,  gives  a  metallic  ring.  The 
excitement  of  vision  by  the  su^estion  of  sound  is  the  ooQTerae  of  the  ex- 
citement of  sound  by  the  impulse  of  light. — S.  C."| 
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XTudir  this  heed  I  shall  deliver,  with  no  fisigned  diffidence,  the 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  controversy  be* 
tween  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  objectors  ;  namely,  on  the  choice 
of  his  characters,  I  have  already  declared,  and  T  trust  justified, 
my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  critics 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — "  Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  ?" — ^the 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous 
associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probable, 
that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  object  it  was  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  i^hich  leads  us  to 
place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  which  man  differs  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  times,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  this  lofly,  yet  prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his  !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  in 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old  Ped- 
ler,  or  still  older  Leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  suflfered  my  feelings  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  ofiended  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  immediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only 
more  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  sermons  or  mdral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  dis- 
tinction, not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between 
philosophy  and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  UtUh 
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fiyr  its  immediate  object,  instead  of  pleasure,  Nofw  tQl  tbo 
ed  time  shall  come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  ^pkatam^  and  hflk 
shall  be  so  united,  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  waxdM  aalj,  BOt  k 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  thatstili 
of  association,  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  st- 
tempting  first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  lettk 
pleasure  follow,  ^ut  here  is  unfinrtnnately  a  small  Ayrteraa- 
prateron.  For  the  communication  of  pLeasnre  is  the  intsodw- 
tory  means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  nunaliM  hk 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  finr  a  moment,  tkk 
argument  to  be  groundless :  yet  how  is  the  mond  efleet  to  bs 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  pffofarini 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  which  aie  is* 
suredly  not  more  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet, 
in  his  own  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  impioTe  us  by 
ments,  which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fortune.  And  haying  made 
a  due  reyerence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  beforo  Epictetus  among  his  feUow-slayes — 


II 


and  rejoice 


In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity." 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Fo« 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  I  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
Bj  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  fiivored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthoug^t  o£   Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least."* 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  ik 
one's  heart  good  ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 

•  [The  Excursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vi  p.  10.  After  *' acoomplishmeDt  of 
verse"  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omitted  in  the  extract ;  the  little 
quotatioo  that  occurs  just  before  is  from  the  same  plaee. — S.  0.] 
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fidth  in  the  truth  of  the  observation.  On  the  contrary  I  believe 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  think  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar  or  ^schylus,  could  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  how  rest- 
less, how  difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are  ;  and  yet 
find  even  in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  one  Burns,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  a  single  poet  of  humble  life  among  those  of  English 
lakes  and  mountains  ;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  only 
a  very  delicate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

**  I  think  of  Ohattertoo,  the  maryellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul,  that  perished  io  his  pride ; 
Of  Burns,  who  walk'd  in  glory  and  i  n  joy 
Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain-side" — * 

are  widely  diHerent  £rom  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  jx)em, 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chinmey-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortunate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
and  sweep!  Nothing  but  biography  can  justify  this.  If  it 
be  admissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's :  in  The  Life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph  Andrews. 
Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization,  must 
still   remain   representative.     The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 

•  ["  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain  aide :" — 

P.  w.  ii  p.  119.— a  a] 
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point,  are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  hs- 
man  mind.*  They  are  not  more  peremptory,  than  wiw  9ai 
prudent.  For  in  the  first  place  a  deviation  from  them  perplem 
the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the  circumstances  -which  are  feigaed 
in  order  to  make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  dii- 
quiet  his  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  fiction  will  appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitiooi 
but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentimenti 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial 
character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forget  it.  The  efiect 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Epic  Poet,  when  the  fable  and 
the  characters  are  derived  from  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 
Messiah  of  Klopstock,  or  in  Cumberulnd's  Calvary  :t  and 

*  [There  ore  many  precepts  in  Horace  De  Arte  Poetica  that  bear  oq  tlus 
Bubject,  as  those  on  congruity  at  the  beginning,  and  those  on  giriog  suitable 
attributes  to  every  character,  and  duly  r^arding  the  exemplar  of  lif«  and 
manners,  v.  809-18 ;  but  none,  I  think,  that  forbids  the  choice  of  too  pecu- 
liar a  subject,  except  bo  far  as  this  is  implied  in  the  coDdemoatioD  of  vbit 
appear t  improbable. 

Ficta  voluptaiis  cauaOy  sini proxima  verts: 

Xe,  quodcunque  volet,  poseat  tihi  fabula  credL  v.  338. 

Mr.  Coleridge  8  observation  on  laborious Jidelity  in  repretentations,  and  an 
anxitty  of  explanation  and  retrospect^  are  supported,  in  a  general  way,  by 
those  linos  oi  Horace : 

Semper  ad  event um  festiuat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Xon  secus  ac  notas,  auditorcm  rapit :  et  quas 
Despcrat  tractat^i  uitescere  posse,  relinquit.      t.  148. — S.  C] 

f  [Tliis  Epic  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  a  studied  imitaticm  of  Mil- 
ton. In  its  Wst  pafisa^es,  as  tlie  Assembling  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  bivk. 
it  is  but  a  miK-'kinir-bird  strain,  with  scarce  a  note  in  it  of  native  music;  and 
generally  wlierc  the  Poem  is  not  tamo  it  borders  on  the  burlesque.  The 
dispute  in  B.  VII.  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally,  re- 
fuses to  harlxT  his  old  fathor,  and  is  informed,  a^^  it  appears,  in  reward  of 
this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  beea 
written  in  order  to  servo  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Satan  s  en- 
counter with  his  "  fair  Son"  at  the  gates  of  Hell : — it  brings  our  moral  and 
metaphysical  idi»as  into  such  an  odd  sort  of  conflict  and  confusion.  By  com- 
paring the  two,  wo  se*^  clearly  how  little  this  allegorical  subject  Bupportc 
itself;  how  s(K>n  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  in  unequal  hands ;  bow  com- 
pletely  its  sublimity  in  tliose  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  Gonanmmate  skill  and 
high  poetic  genius.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  queetioned  whether  the  author 
has  not  too  much  interfered  with  the  Soriptural  repretentfttioos  of  Death 
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not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the  Pa&adise  LiOst  of  Milton. 
That  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that  negative 
&ith,  which  simply  permits  the  images  presented  to  work  by 
their  own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real 
existence  by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  absolute 
truth.  A  faith,  which  transcends  even  historic  belief,  must  ab- 
solutely put  out  this  mere  poetic  analogan  of  faith,  as  the  summer 
flun  is  said  to  extinguish  our  household  fires,  when  it  shines  full 
upon  them.      What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as 

by  making  bim  turn  out  mild  and  amiable,  and  oppose  himself  to  the  great 
"Enemj.  Revelation,  as  Lessing  obeerres  in  his  Essay  on  this  subject,  has 
made  him  the  **  king  of  terrors,"  the  awful  offspring  of  Sin,  and  the  dread 
way  to  its  punishment ;  though  to  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Heathen 
vorld,  Greek  or  Etrurian,  he  was  a  youthful  Genius — the  twin  brother  of 
Sleep— or  a  lusty  boy  with  a  torch  held  downward.  But  the  accomplished 
author  of  The  Choleric  Man  has  dramatized  him  as  freely  as  if  he  were  but 
a  Jack  Nightshade ;  although  he  avers  that  there  is  "  very  little  of  the  au- 
dacity of  fancy  in  the  composition  of  Calvary." 

The  poem  shows  want  of  judgment,  if  not  audacity,  in  another  way  alsa 
Of  all  sulgects  in  the  wide  range  of  thought  the  Death  of  Christ  is  that 
which  Fiction  should  approach  most  warily.  Milton  left  it  untouched. 
The  **  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Regained  seems  to  me  one  of  the  num- 
berless proofs  of  the  mighty  master's  judgment ;  the  whole  poem  is  com- 
prised  within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord's  history,  which  is  least 
defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, — and  could  best  bear 
to  have  an  invention  grafted  into  it.  To  bring  angels  and  devils,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Death  aud  Passion,  around  the 
cross  or  into  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  either  in  forcgroun<l  or  luick- 
ground,  that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  actual  facts  and  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  absolutely  to  shock,  the  feelings  of  most  readers.  When 
£anciful  fiction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  most  definite 
character,  we  recoil,  and  feel  as  if  the  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
vas  broken  against  it,  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iron.  This 
oollisicHi  the  plan  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nius than  he,  in  an  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  but  foiled,  I  think,  more 
splendidly.  The  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  off;  because  he  had 
so  much  fine  subject  ready  to  his  hand.  It  was  just  that  which  ruined  him. 
Ue  had  not  capital  enough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  the  more 
ii  given,  in  this  way,  to  the  poet,  the  more  is  required  out  of  his  own  brain. 
ibr  the  voiifoir,  which  most  be  made  with  materials  furnished  by  himself; 
what«Ter  be  adopts  for  the  foundation  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
Tarioas  plaees  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready  wrought,  as  Milton  did, 

~  7«i  add  thaft^  in  the  using  of  it,  which  makes  the  result  entirely  his 

a]  - 


ikL; 
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pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood.  The  efimt 
produced  in  this  latter  case  hy  the  solemn  helief  of  the  reader,  m 
in  a  less  degree  brought  about  in  the  instances,  to  which  I  haTB 
been  objecting,  by  the  bafHed  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him 
believe. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word  for  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedler  in  The 
Excursion,  characteristic  of  a  Pedler  ?  One  sentiment,  that 
might  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previooi 
explanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning 
and  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank 
have  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  the  man's  language,  feehngs, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved 
by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  lofliest  and  of  most  universal 
interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  unlike  those  furnished 
for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
**  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased"  in  some  obscure  town),  as 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  be  was  born : 
There,  on  a  email  hereditary  Farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  ru^ed  groimd. 
His  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  One — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
"Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  Bpeak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  Step-father'B  School,"— -Ac."* 


•  [Book  LP.  W.  Tip.  7.    Hm  first  thrMliiMt.  of  the  flratpMi««M 
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For  kU  the  admirmble  passages  interposed  ia  this  numtion, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriately, 
and  with  far  greatei  Terisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac- 
t«  of  a  poet ;  and  without  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
■h&U  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which  will  have 
been  here  anticipated. 

Third  ;  on  nndne  predilection  fer  the  dramatic  form  in  certun 
poemi,  from  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  result.  Either  the 
thonghts  and  diction  are  diiferent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  in- 
distingaishahle,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquiam, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  troth  one  man 
only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  former  ; 
but  yet  are  such  as  ajise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  dis- 
proportionate to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
and  tboM  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  ;  In  this  class,  I  comprise  occasional  prolixity,  rep- 
etition, and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  pages   27,  28,  and  62   of  the   Poems,   Vol,  i.* 

DOW  alone  retained.    Hie  story  of  the  Step-father  ia  left  out,  aud  the  dsiti- 
Utb  proceeds  thni : 


Id  the  next  paragrapb  the  fifth  line  now  \» 

"  Equipped  with  satcboL  to  a  school,  that  stood."  Ac       S.  O.J 
■  piie  anecdote  for  IMhers:  staoias  i-13.    Two  of  thew  itaous  are 
DOW  nodcDaed  Sato  one,  anda  new  ooe  ia  added.    P.  63  in  voL  i.  is  a  blank. 
FrotaUy  Mr.  a  r*Cirr«d  to  the  same  page  in  voL  ii,  wbieh  cmtains  Song 
at  Um  Feaat  of  BVoagbam  Oaitle,  from  the  line 

O'er  vbumaaeh  thankful  tan  were  shed 
WbcD  Paloam  w«e  abroad  for  prej. 
Iharsbsard  my  &^er  olijaet  to  the  para^aph 

taAla•  -m^m  aril  nuo  are  atroag, 
■O  Mask  ratardfa^  the  impMaioned  flow  of  the 
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and  the  fint  eighty  linei  of  the  Vltb    Book  of  Thb  "RxeOr 

BION* 

Pit\h  &uil  last ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the  ■ubjeet 
This  ia  an  appToxinia.tion  to  what  might  be  called  mental  bom- 
hast,  as  diBtiDguUhed  from  veibal :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there  if 
a  disproportioa  of  the  cxpn^giouB  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  tb«t 
is  a  digproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasToD. 
This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  of  genioi  if 
capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Herculea  with 
the  dislatr  of  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion  batk 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on'  the  eye.  Nothing  ii 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  spectrum,  thui 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the 

poem,  and  thua  injuring  its  general  effect,  tboagfa  the  puiage  u'beaotiAil 
in  ilaelf  and  in  barntony  nith  the  rest. 

He  traneitiuag  and  rinssiludcB  in  this  noble  Lyric  I  have  alwBTi  tbooebl 
Tendered  it  one  uf  the  finral  speeimeDe  of  modem  sabj^otire  pf>etrT  vlwt 
our  at^  ha»  6t>ta.  The  i-de  nnniiieueea  in  a  tone  of  hiifh  |^atulati<<n  and 
festivity — a  time  not  oiily  j-lad  but  eomparaliitl^  trva  jovimil  and  l^hi- 
bcortcd  The  Cllffi'rd  ia  restored  tu  the  home,  (he  honors  anil  eslater  of  Li* 
Buei'Stun.  Then  it  finks  oud  TalLi  nvny  tu  the  renii'nibrNiK.'i'  uf  tribuL- 
tiou — liines  of  war  aud  Uixxlshed.  flight  and  tLTnT.  and  hiding  away  fri-n: 
the  enemy — times  of  puvtitv  and  ilislress.  wheu  the  Cliffiiril  wm  br->ugtil 
a  Uitle  ebild.  Ii>  the  shelter  of  a  nortliiTD  r.-dlev.  Afi^r  a  irhib-  it  mnrrzi-* 
from  lHh^,  lieiUhs  of  g..rri.ir— (frailually  rises  iiito  a  Mrain  of  elevalnl  trat 
quiUitruuda«teiiiplativ« rapture;  thruughthcpovferofimairiuaii.in.il' 
beauliriil  and  iiuprtuire  as{>e<ta  of  nature  are  brought  iuf  >  rebili-«>bip 
with  the  slririt  of  him,  wli«r  fortuues  nm)  charaeter  form  tlir  eiihj>->-t  <•(  '.k- 
piect.  and  ■«■  repreM^nlt^d  us  HWkliuing  aod  eialting  it,  whilst  th.^  keep 
it/iurt  and un'piUttd from  ikf  aorlil.  Suddenly  the  Poit  is  (arrieil  <ii  sill. 
gTfalAr  unimiilioa  and  |ius*iisi: — lu-  lia?  rri.irued  to  thi-  piint  wboDi-r  h( 
Bturird — fluni!  hiiiwi'lf  boek  iiil .  llielideof  stirring  lifv  and  moving  erenti. 
All  i^  ti|  eonte  over  aipiiii.  siriiijvir'  uml  ei-nfliet  thances  ui,)  ebanttea  at  war. 
vidiiry  anti  triunipii.  oreithn  w  and  desolation.  I  know  nnthin^.  in  Iviv 
pnetry.  more  beautiful  nr  aflblmtr  than  the  tmal  transition  frooi  Out  pari 
ot  th<-  ndi'.  with  its  rapid  oietri.  to  the  slow  rle^ac  stanzas  at  the  end 
when  from  the  warlika  ftrror  and  eagemeas.  the  jubihuit  menaniitr  strain 
whieh  has  jost  b|'  ~^^~ 
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images  tliat  had  accompanied  the  original  impression. 
But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

"  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  ifl  the  bliss  of  solitade !" 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  intoard  eye  :  which  is 
i***«ied  "  the  bliss  of  solitude  ?'*  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  most 
abruptly,  txQi  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  from 
this  couplet  to-- . 

"And  then  ^y  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  wick.  the  daffodUs."*  Vol  L  p.  828. 

The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  n.  .^^^  i2,t  where  the  poet 

•  [I  wandered  lonely.  P.  W.  ii.  p.  93.  And  yet  Uis.  true  poetic  heart 
*'  with  pUaiure  filla"  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweei  ^^oem.  How 
poetry  multiplies  bright  images  like  a  thousand-fold  kaleidoscope — 1^  ^qw 
many  ''inward  eyes'*  have  those  daffodils  danced  and  fluttered  in  the  bree^^^ 
the  wares  dancing  beside  them ! — S.  C] 

f  [Qipsiea.  P.  W.  iL  p.  105.  These  lines  are  in  themselyes  very  grand 
The  last  three  are  now  replaced  thus : 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

life  which  the  yery  stars  reprove 

As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  ! 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  I 
In  aoom  I  speak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffier  them  to  be : 

Wild  outcasts  of  society." 

I  hope  it  IS  not  mare  poetie  partiality,  regardless  of  morality,  that  makes  so 
mmy  rcaden  regret  the  suUime  conciseness  of  the  original  conclusion. 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife  I 

Bettor  Tain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  T 

if  uneiplainedi  mi^it  pass  for  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  the  like  to  which 
mdi^bt  ba  shown  both  m  saored  and  profane  writings.  Thus  in  the  Blind 
Hjghlsiid  Boy  the  Pbet  endaims 

And  ItkUn,  let  him  go  his  way.P 

'iUKf'^nm  probaUly  to  destruction,  in  order  to  express  with 

''^  that  seems  to  watdi  over  the  "  forlorn  un- 
uke  thia  poor  sightless  voyager. 
Oipaies  have  tasks  of  their  own,  such  aa  lir. 
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having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  laeeta  eailj  in.  lb 
morning  with  a.  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blankrt- 
tents  and  stiaw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  awes,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  retnn 
our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.  "  Twelve  houta,"  sayt 
be, 

"  TweWe  hours,  tvelre  boooteona  hours  are  gone,  wbila  I 

Have  becD  »  traveller  under  open  sky, 

Much  witnessing  at  change  sod  cheer, 

Tet  as  I  left  I  find  them  bere  I" 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  thi>'  -^e  P^w  t**»r 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  trai«-'«  ^r  weets  together 
through  road  and  Jane,  over  moor  b-'  raorfntain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  'O  «»*  themselves,  their  childm 
and  cattle,  for  one  wholr-  ■'^y  '<  ^^^  overlooking  the  obvious  Imth, 
that  such  repose  r*'^"  t*  V^^  ^  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 

Wordswo-^  bimself  has  beautifullj  described  in  the  tvo  following  itsinM 
of  Vi.  ("emale  Vagriuit,  a  poem  which  has  much  of  the  peculiar  patlm  rf 
Crabbe  eooTej-ed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  that  very  ioterfrt- 
ing  and  powerful  writer  uas  able  lo  adopt.      1  sav  more  derply  poeticd, 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  Iruc  poetry  iu  Crabbe's  produetiims,  pitched  la  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  tlic  nature  of  bis  thoughts. 
Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  wjberlv 
With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door; 
But  life  of  liappier  sort  set  forth  to  me, 
And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure  ; 
The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor. 

In  iarn  uplighted;  ud  oompsikos  ho«n  ^^^^^^^ 

Well  ui.'t  fri.m  fhr  with  rpvnlry  PMUre,  -*•      -    '^^^^^ 

AnM.ntr  tlu'  f.Tost  Ela.ie*,  while  jocund  Jun*  ^— ^^H 

Bolleil  ra«t  along  the  sky  bis  warm  Mod  guoial  moon.  M^^^B 

But  ill  they  *iul«il  ma    lliiui-  joumt^i  dailE  '^^^^H 

O'er  moor  and  motuA^        idniglit  Utelt  biUtch !  ^^^^H 

To  dinrm  the  snrty  't  biXtS'^  b^'k.  ^^^^H 

He  .TO  K  ^<»''^.  -^^^H 

An  .(in  '^  „  ^^^^H 

Bat  thSM  art  ^^  ^^k  ^ 

regular  «^i.  ^L  ^^L 

tasUMMtw^  ^^L^  ^k 
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rf  thft  Bame  contintiance  wm  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  mom 
bitaa&te  poet ;  expiesses  his  indignation  id  a  series  of  liaes,  the 
1  aieUoa  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above, 
"•a  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  immenBe 
wiI»rB  of  China  improgressive  for  thirty  centuiies  : 

"He  w<!ary  Sun  betook  bimaelf  lo  rest : — 
— Tbeo  issued  Vesper  from  Lbe  fulgent  vest, 
Outahinidg,  like  a  Tieible  Ood, 
He  glorious  path  in  whidi  lie  trod 
And  DOW,  aseeodiDg,  after  one  dark  bour, 
ind  mte  night's  diminution  of  ber  power, 
Bebold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  kt  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her  ; — oh,  better  wraog  and  strife^ 
Better  Tain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  1 
Hie  silent  Heavens  faave  goinga  on : 
The  stars  hare  tasks  I — but  theu  luiTe  nmier 

The  lut  instance  of  this  defect  (for  1  know  no  other  than  theie 
*^^»dy  cited),  is  from  the  Ode,  page  361,  Vol.  ii.,*  whole. 
^**''*"g  of  a.  child,  "  a.  six  yeara'  darling  of  a  pigmy  mie,"  te 
*•*»"  •<U«wei  him  : 

"Hun  best  Philouipher,  who  yet  dost  keep 

Hij  lieritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 

lint,  dsaf  and  lileal,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 

Haonled  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind,— 

Ui^ty  Prophot  I  Seer  blest  I 

Ob  wboa  thoM  truths  do  rest, 
....  iniah  we  are  toiJing  all  our  lives  to  find  I 

^  Thou,  over  whuni  thy  Inimyrtality 

^^F  Srooda  like  the  Duy,  n  Muster  o'er  a  Sla*«. 

^^r^  -^  PrMsnse  nhicb  is  not  to  be  put  by  P 

f^JJ"*  iene.  nd  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphoi  whioli 
■^^  "^ta  t.hc»  «pitKetB  "deaf  and  silent,"  with  the  apostrophized 
ilie^.J''(«*'  '***  "•*  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "Philoao- 
1*  .  '  *^  *»alty  ajBd  equivocal  syutar  of  the  passage  ;  and  with- 
'•■*»i«H[  tl^  {itDjinety  of  making  a  "  Master  hrood  o'er  a 
^>«  Uay"  brood  at  all ;  we  will  rnerely  aak,  what 
«ii }  In  what  sense  ia  B  child  of  that  age  a 
e  does  he  read  "the  eternal  deep  ?" 
f  ban  KqaoUMtiMU  of  Early  Obildhood 


■ftat  mue  does  he  1 
^dtfM  tron  Kqan 
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In  what  KnM  ii  he  declared  to  be  "forever  AautiCaf '  by  tb 
Supreme  Being  ?  or  to  inspired  as  \a  deserve  the  apleDdid  thlit 
of  a  M-ghly  Prophet,  a.  dlesscd  Seer  ?  By  leflection  ?  by  knoirl- 
edge  ?  by  coDERious  iatuilion  ?  or  by  any  form  or  modiGcatxai  of 
congciouBneEB  ?  These  would  be  tidiiiga  indeed  ;  but  waeb  u 
would  pre-suppoBe  an  immediaie  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspintioD. 
Children  at  this  age  give  ub  no  such  information  of  theouelm  ; 
and  at  what  time  were  wo  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  which  ha<  pro- 
duced Buch  niter  oblivion  of  a  state  bo  godlike  7  There  »re 
many  of  us  that  atiU  possess  eome  remembrances,  more  or  leu 
distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old  ;  pity  that  ths 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treaeures,  compaitd 
with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but 
straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unkuown  gulf  into  some  un- 
known abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hir- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  thei^e  mysterious  gifla,  CKultie^. 
and  operations.  a.re  not  accompanied  u-ith  consciousness  ;  who 
else  is  conscions  of  them  ?  or  liow  can  it  be  called  ihe  child,  if;! 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  knoir, 
the  thinking  iSpirit  within  me  may  be  subsianlUiHy  one  wiih  the 
principle  of  life,  and  of  vital  ojieration.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But.  surely,  it 
■would  be  strange  language  to  say,  ihal  /ci 
that  I  propel  the  finer  influences  through  i 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtain 
own  eyes  '.  Spinoza  and  Behmcn  were, 
both  Pantheists  ;  and  among  Ihe  ancieiila 
phers,  teachers  of  the  ^.V  K.ll  lUK,  who 
God  was  All,  bnt  that  this  All  constituted  God-  Ye*  not  even 
these  would  confinmd  the  part,  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  a»  lb* 
whole.      N;^j^  no  eyatein  is  the  disliiicliou  belw 


■  nerrcs .'  or  that  / 
of  sleep  round  wT 
I  diflereut  systenu. 
here  were  philoto- 
not  only  taught  that 
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indeed  reUtei  of  Leuing,  that,  oRer  a  convenation  with  him  at 
the  house  of  the  Poet,  Gleim  (the  TyrtsuB  and  Anacreon  of  the 
Gernian  PamassuH],  in  which  conversation  Leseing  had  avoved 
priratelj  to  Jacobi  hia  relnctance  to  admit  any  penonal  ezist- 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possibility  of  penonality  ex- 
cept in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  were  aitling  at  table,  a 
■hower  of  lain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  expressed  his  te- 
gret  at  the  circumstance,  because  they  had  meant  to  driiik  their 
wine  in  the  garden  ;  upon  which  Leasing,  in  oue  of  his  half- 
eanieet,  half-joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  is  /, 
peiiiapi,  that  am  doing  tiiat,"  i.  e.  raining  ! — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "  Or  perhaps  I  ;"  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring 
at  them  both,  without  asking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mEig- 
ni£cent  attributes,  above  quoted,  he  appropriated  to  a  child, 
which  would  not  make  tbem  equally  suitable  to  a  bee,  or  a  dog, 
or  ajield  of  corn;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  aud  wavea 
that  propel  it  7  The  omuipresent  ijpint  works  equally  in  them, 
as  in  the  child  ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncooBcious  of  it  as  they. 
It  can  not  surely  bo,  that  the  fbiii  lines,  immediately  following, 
ue  to  contain  the  cxplauatiou  ? 
"  To  vbotn  the  grave 

Is  bat  a  kmely  bed  without  the  seaie  or  sight 
Of  day  or  the  irarm  light. 

A  place  of  thmighl  vhere  we  in  waiting  lief — f 

^-■-'"■n    and  other  waike  of  tcrtaphrfioil  conlrorerBv.      Mil  complete 

works  m  ft  Tola  Bto.  Leipxig,  lS13-lS2a,  iaclude  his  eclebrated  philowphi- 

ol  raMDOo.    Cbmin'i  Manuel,  fol.  iL  pp.  S30-331,  Kote.    Gleim  died  in 

I80>,  at  the  age  af  dghtyfour.    Taylor  sots  of  him ;  ■  Gleim  liad  a  loviug 

bcarl  a  faoose  ilwajs  opeu  to  literary  gue^t;.  and  a  p[if>>ion  fur  enrrespood- 

fagvilhaUUsaoqvaitrtBiiee.efpfeially  vith  jouDgmen  of  letters,  iu  whmn 

ke  ndadpstid-rUig  gsniua    His  ■erut'>iTe  has  beeti  editeil :  and  it  nhounda 

l&pllk  (wniplwut'i  lh«t  1ii>  fritnib  an  leM  food  of  writing  useless  epistles 

^HpB  himelt  aud  «er*  oiiv  Lir  >>U(>  I>'l  tiog  drop  an  iotercuuree  whieb  unused 

^Bbleinire^  but  uitcrrupIfHl  th.ir  industry.     Klopstoek  end  Klcist  were 

^Vpmx;  hi»  h»orlt*  eijrr*»i»,ii^li'ii(..*'— S.  C.j 

•  ( Cii^  AV  txhrt  Ja  flpinoi-.     Works,  it.  b.  79.    An  attack  upon  Spi- 
(um.  b  ieltcn  to  Ueodelsohn^^'n.  Ed.] 
j  .^Stmt  Horn  art  now  unitted .  after  the  line, 

luliog  sU  our  liTes  to  Snd,' 


■T' 


,  the  ^rklMH  of  the  grara'— a  C] 
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Surely,  it  can  not  be  that  thii  wonder-ro aging  apoatroplie  ia  bil  t 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  "  We  arc  Seven  ?"• — that  the  wb<^ 
meaning  of  the  paeeage  is  reducible  to  the  asaertion,  that  a  ebild, 
who  by-the-by  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  inatnidtd 
in  moat  Chnatian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  thai 
of  lying  ill  a  dark,  cold  plaee  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  tn  a 
place  of  thought !  not  the  frightful  notion  of  Ij-ing  atcake  in  hii 
grave  I  The  analogy  between  death  and  aleep  is  too  aimple.  too 
natural,  to  render  eo  horrid  a  belief  powible  for  children ;  emi 
had  they  not  been  iu  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  need  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  "he  is  not  dead,  but  eleepeth:" 
wherein  does  it  diiTer  from  that  of  his  lather  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing  ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing  ;  is  impoea- 
ble  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  gea- 
eral.  If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  conTer 
an  absurdity ;  aud  11',  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  cusicm, 
they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning 
dwinillcE  into  some  bald  Iniism.  Thus  you  must  at  once  onde^ 
stand  the  words  foiilinrif  to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  »r- 
rive  at  any  sriisc;  and  nrmrdi/i^  to  their conmiou  import,  if  voo 
aie   to  receive  fmm  Ihem  any  teeling  of  suhUmity  or  admira- 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Wordsworthi 
poems  are  so  fyw.  that  for  themselves  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
just  to  attract  the  reader's  atlcnlion  toward  them;  yet  I  have 
dwelt  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For 
being  BO  very  lew,  they  can  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by  the  number  of 
profound  truths  in  bis  wTitings,  which  will  stand  the  severest 
analj-sis;  and  yet  tew  as  they  an',  they  are  exactly  thoee  pasMfm 
which  bis  blind  admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able, 
to  imitate.  But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Wordawonh, 
may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  he  may  be  plundered  bv  plagiar- 
ists ;  but  lie  can  not  be  imitated,  except  by  thoM  who  are  not 
bom  to  be  imitators.  For  without  hii  depth  of  feeling  and  hi* 
imagiDaUTe  power  hii  aaw  iwdd  iraal  ita  vital  wannth  aad 
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peoaliuiVr ;  tt^d  without  his  Btrong  sense,  his  mysticism  would 
become  tickly — mere  fog,  and  dimness  ! 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  Ihe  extracts,  are  only 
occBSJoiul,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  the  following  (for  the 
most  part  correepondent)  excellencies.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  gramuiatically  and  logically  ;  in  short  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high 
value  1  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day,  haa  been  already  stated  ;  and  in  part 
too  the  Teasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  mural  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habitunling  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
master-pieces  of  art  will  autfice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen- 
sitive taste,  where  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  uf  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  pcrleclly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
fiuniliarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  offspring  of  tastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  diiHcult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
ments. In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
poesible,toBttain  that  u^'iTTio^unt  which  Ihavc  ventured  to  propose 
aq  the  infiillible  test  of  a  blameless  style  ;  namely,  its  untrans- 
latabUnesi  in  words  of  the  same  language  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  aasocictioDB  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convay  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,  mood 
and  intentionB  of  the  person  who  ia  representing  it.  In  poetry  it 
it  praoticable  to  preserve  the  diction  uncorrupted  by  the  afTecta- 
tions  imH  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
nadijig  not  promiacninis  only  because  it  is  disproportionaUy  most 
•BBTBiaaiit  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
~  n  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is 

: ;  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful 
18  distbction,  and  of  complete  self- 
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possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  which* belongs  to  aa 
attainment  equally  ditficult  and  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  being  rare.  It  is  at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  UIlde^ 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  ibod  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  hB  even  possible  to  preserre  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phra&eolog}'  'which  m^u 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
annuunoinir  a  tfxist  or  sentiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  hieh  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age.  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  ars 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  of 
the  writer.  Much  however  mav  be  ellectetl  bv  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  a 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  tliat.  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhooil  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  }>ositioD. 
logic  presents  it.^ell"  as  an  old  accjuaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dif- 
quisition.  I  shall  attempt  to  ])rove  the  close  connection  lietween 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy ;  the  lH?neticial  atte^ 
etlects  ot'  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watch-wonb: 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  least 
which  language  with  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  iuipressine 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imp<.»rceptiblv,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  lime 
the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  judsrinent  is  a  jwsitive  command  of  the  moral 
law.  since  tlie  reason  can  give  the  jmnciple  alone,  and  the  eon- 
science  bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the  applicatioa 
and  eflects  mutt  dmrad  ooj^^^^mmBat :  when  we  comider. 

that  the  gr^'^     ntktr^^^Si^.Ma^^m-  life  ^ 
pends  on  df* 

♦  [Sn]mv 
Letters  and 
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peculiu  in  Mcb  thing  from  that  which  it  haa  in  common  with 
others,  so  sb  atill  to  select  the  moBt  probable,  instead  of  the  merely 
possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  shall  learn  to  value  earnestly  and 
with  a  practical  Beriousness  a  mean,  already  prepared  for  ua  by 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  by  the  same  unremembered  process  and  with  the  same 
never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is  taught  to  speak 
and  converse.  Now  how  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
moah  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  practicability,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which 
a  amiemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  poet,  ex- 
cites in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has  been  treated  of  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  wliich  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a 
purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  exceUence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  am  far  however 
from  denying  that  we  have  poets  whose  general  style  posseasei 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  in  all  his  later  and  more  important  works,  our  laurel-honor- 
ing Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Uuotatious  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  left  lor  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  tn- 
validate  the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The  second  characteriatic  excellence  of  Mr,  Wordsworth'i 
works  is  :  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and 
Sentiments, — won,  not  from  books;  but  from  the  poet's  own 
mediUtive  obaervation.  They  are/rej4  and  have  the  dew  upon 
them.  His  mose,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
whan  ihe  hoven  alofl  in  her  proper  element, 
IbkM  andiUj  a  Uoked  Uv  of  truth, 
■  Of  bnlh  proibund  »  !w««t  coDtiouoiu  luj, 

1M  W™t,  l™t  Dative,  her  own  natur*!  notM  1" 
Bven   throughout    iiie    smaUcr   poems  there   is   scarcely  one. 

is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

pag«  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 

p.  ISO— 8.  a] 
•-»    P.  W.  ii  PL  «.-8. 0-1 
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"  O  B«adar  I  bad  you  in  year  mind 
Bach  atorea  ai  ulent  thought  an'Mnfr 
O  gentle  Reader  I  yon  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing." 

"  Ttc  heard  of  hearU  unkind,  kind  deadi 
With  ooldneBS  atill  returning ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
iUe  ofleoer  left  hi<  mourniug,"'* 

[I  a  BtiU  higher  strain  tho  Bix  beautiful  quatnOmi,  page  134. 

"  ThuB  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  jet  the  itiaev  mind 
Mourua  leaa  for  what  age  takea  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behini 
The  BUckbird  in  the  auuuner  trees, 
The  Lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carola  when  they  plelM, 
Are  quiet  when  they  wiU. 
With  Nature  never  do  Ihtt/  w»g» 
A  foolish  strife ;  tbey  aee 
A  liappy  jouth,  aud  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  I 

But  we  ai'e  pressed  by  heavy  laws;  ^ 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  faee  of  joy,  becflusa 
Wo  have  been  glad  of  yore. 
If  there  is  one,  who  need  bemoMi 
Hia  kindred  laid  in  tnrlh. 
The  household  hearts  that  were  hia  own, 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 
My  days,  mj  Friend,  are  ahnost  gone, 
My  life  haa  been  approved, 
And  mariT  love  me ;  but  by  nooB 
Ajn  I  enough  belored-^f 


or  the  Bonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  20£ 


i-ol.  i 


;t  or  finally  (for  a 


•  [Simon  Lee.    P.  W.  v.  p.  17,— S.  C] 

f  [The  Fountain.     P.  W,  v.  pp.  34-6— S.  C] 

j  [Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty,     Part  1  Sonnet  IV.  P.  W.  iiL  Pl  IJB, 

I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  vain 

And  an  unthinking  grief  1  for  who  M 
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Tolume  woQid  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  Jmtances),  the  last 
Bt&nza  of  the  poem  on  the  withered  Cel&ndine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,* 

"  To  be  a  Prodigsl'g  Favorite — then,  vonn  truth, 
A  Miser's  PfDaioner — behold  our  lot  I 
O  Mant  (hat  froni  th;  fidr  and  ehiaiDg  jouth 
Age  might  but  take  the  thiu^  Youth  needed  not-" 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr.  WordB- 
worth  strikingly  icscinblcs  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  golden 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neg- 
lected ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no 
distinction  of  age,  whicii  has  been,  and  as  long  as  our  langu&ge 
sball  last,  will  be  eo  far  the  language  of  tie  to-day  and  forever, 
as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  ub,  than  the  transitory  faahions  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  Bimilar  praise  is  due  tii  his  senti- 
ments. No  frequency  of  perusal  dan  deprive  them  of  their  fresh- 
nesB.  For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  full  daylight  of 
every  reader's  comprehension ;  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  which 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr. 
'Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  to  all 
readers  of  average  understanding  in  alt  passages  of  his  works, 
the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
poem  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  for 
whom  it  ia  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  tew." 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  RecoUec- 

■nie  Oovernot  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  Btermiess  of  the  brain 
Hoii|^ta  motherly,  and  weak  at  womsnhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  ber  kn«ea; 
Booka,  Idrare,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
UnhcUlirith  week-daj  man  in  the  hourly  wklk 
Of  Um  miirf)  business  :  these  are  the  degrees 
»r  vhMi  true  Swa;  doth  momit ;  this  is  the  stalk 
~       ~       t  dotb  grow  on;  and  h«r  righta  are  there. 

1  part  of  the  sMood  are  now  a  little  altwwL 
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tioii£  of  early  Childhood"  the  poet  might  ha^e  pieflxed  iStm 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzooi — 

"  Canzone,  i'  credo,  che  saranno  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  hene, 
Tanto  lor  sei  fatiooso  ed  alto.**" 

"  O  lyric  song,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright : 
Thou  art  for  them  so  arduous  and  so  high  T 

But  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousDess,  and 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  ^'hich  they 
know  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable  and 
alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  tim^ 
and  space.  For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 
they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 
believing  the  Platonic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 
or  taught  it. 

I'Of  (l)Kta  3i?.Tj 
h'dov  ivrl  dapirpac 
Oijiuvra  (rvveToiaiv  i^ 
di  TO  Trdv  ipfiTjvicjv 
Xari^ei.     acx^^  6  tto?.- 

fiadovre^  di  /.d.Spoi 
TTay^/.uaai^,  Kopaxeg  wf, 
uKpavra  yapverov 
Side  ^pof  opvixa  T^£lov.\ 


*  [Camoni  Morali,  Ub.  iv.  canz.  L     Tanto  lor  parli  faticoto  e forte  is  ths 
original  third  hne, — S.  C] 
f  [Olymp.  ii.  v.  150. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  lies 
•         Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise  ; 
But  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 
His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school ; 
All  else,  expert  by  rule. 
Are  none  of  Jiers  ; 

Mere  touches  in  vehement  gabble  idly  beard. 
Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celestial  bird. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  passages  of  Mr.  Cny't  I litiniii  nf  FiiliilL    fl  0] 
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Thiid  (and  wherein  he  Boan  far  ftbove  Daniel),  the  amevy 
strength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphH  ;  the  fre- 
quent curiosa  felicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
give  Epecimena,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
Thia  beauty,  and  as  eminently  chaxaetehstic  of  WoidBworth'a 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomic 
expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  re- 
flected in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  is 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  softness  and  lus- 
tre. Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary  brings 
out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  com- 
mon obeervation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been 
oilen  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  ofBkating,  vol.  i.  page* 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

■'  So  through  the  darknfsa  and  the  cold  we  flair. 
And  Dot  a  voice  wsa  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  >loud ; 
The  Ieafl<48  trees  and  erery  icj  crag 
Unkled  like  iron  ;  while  the  distant  biltt 
Into  the  tumult  sent,  sd  alieo  sound 
Of  meLaccholf ,  nut  unoolieed.  while  the  atara. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  elear,  and  in  the  weal 
He  orange  sky  uf  evening  died  away." 
Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Llnnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244.t  What  caa 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  stanzas  ? 
"  Upra  JOD  tult  of  bazel-tr«ei, 
llat  twinkle  to  the  gostj  breeie. 
Behold  him  parched  in  eeataaiea, 
Tet  seemiog  etiU  to  borer  ; 
There  \  where  the  flutter  of  hia  wing* 
UpoD  hia  back  and  bod/  Sings 
Shadowa  and  sunnj  gUmmerioga, 
list  corer  bim  alt  over. 

(indtu      «  oi        tnral  Objecla.     P.  W.  i.  p.  38.-A  a] 

\f.V  The  Uat  stoDia  it  now  a  littl*  altered.— S.  0\ 


n 


-WlMi  in  »  mHAMt  Sirth  h>  tMM 

Hh  filtb  MOf  fai  |i^n: 
A*  if  it  plMMd  Ub  to  dUris 
And  na*  thB  Item  iriii*  h*  di  1%^ 

Of  LiSTM  wnooK  th*  bokM." 

Or  the  dMoription  crf'the  hlii»«a.p,  utd  of  the  aaoBtiii  bImi^ 
p.  284;*  «tlM  poemtotlucaokoo,p.299;t  or,  la^.  Om^ 

•[P.W.iLp.1L 

Wbm  w  be  tint  Eid4r  SpriU 


Who  wn  UMt  u  bird  CDoU  b*k 
Feediiig  in  tbe  qi^e^ree ; 


Hm^  witb  bnd  towank  Um  givM4 
Fluttered.  perdi«l.  into  m  rouiid 
Bouod  himnelf  Mad  then  unbound ; 
Litlmf,  gatidiest  Barlequinl 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  aeoi ! 
Light  of  hear^  aul  light  of  limb  I 
What  ii  DOW  beooine  of  ^m  I 

Friiking.  faloting  Dierrimait, 
Wheo  the  year  na  in  ita  prim^ 
They  ar«  tobtxtd  b;  thU  tima. 
If  joa  look  to  Tslt  or  hill. 
If  TOO  liilcD,  all  ii  atiU, 
Save  a  little  oeigbboni^  Bill, 
Hat  tma  oat  the  roAj  gratad 
Btrikea  a  eolitaiy  waaad. 
Taialj  glitters  hill  and  plaiD, 
And  the  air  i>  (aim  in  rain  1 
Vainly  llanuDg  aprcMli  tba  b«* 
Of  a  aky  aerene  and  par«; 
Crcatore  nooe  on  ibe  dtaof 
&ito  open  sign  of  joy : 
Ii  it  that  they  hare  xtmr 
Of  the  dreary  aMaoi  acar  I 
Or  that  other  pl^iOMa  b* 
Bweet«  eren  Omaptj^r-a, O} 
tIRW.i.,k«L] 
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I  might  multiply  the  references  to  ten  times  the  nomber,  to  the 
poem,  BO  completely  Wordsworth's,  commencing 

"  Three  yean  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower* — * 

Fifth  :  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man  ;  the  sympathy 
indeed  of  a  contemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufierer  or  co-mate, 
[spectator,  haud  particeps)  but  of  a  contemplator,  firom  whose 
Tiew  no  di^rence  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature  ; 
no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  of  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscription  and 
the  image  of  the  Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  imder  the 
dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  find  themselves 
in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me 
without  a  compeer.  Such  as  he  is :  so  he  tmrites.  See  vol.  i. 
pages  134  to  136,t  or  that  most  afiecting  composition.  The  Af- 

*  [Lucy.     P.  W.  n.  p.  91.    This  poem  contains  those  most  beautiful 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  her's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  her's  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

Ihe  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  ibrm 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  romid. 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  fiice.--a  C] 

f  [Tk  Mid,  that  some  have  died  for  love.    P.  W.  L  p.  164. 
Amongst  the  Poems  founded  on  the  Affectioot  is  one  called,  from  its  first 
**!  tn^  slled  among  unknown  men,"  which  ends  with  these  linei^ 
tkep  brssBCB  his  Dative  land: 


which  no  motbar,  «Bd  if  I  m^  jadgi  ky  a^  MM  4 
puent  eui  read  withcnt  a  taw.  Oi  torn  to  tkat  g/ammmt 
in  die  fiwmor  edition,  Hilitlad,  The  Mad  lIi>THHB,t  ftgm  t 
178.  cf  irfaicb  I  MB  not  i^nua  ban  VNtiv  t«»  of  Aa  A 
both  «f  them  for  Abu  pathw.  wii  Oa  f 
abon  in  the  two  eoaalodiBg  linaa  cf  the  • 
Oat  dennged  abUe,  is  whieh,  frov  tKo  i 
•ofiMer'a  nttentiMt  ii  abcnptlj  dnwn  off  I7  awaij  tata,  um 
^ttwuaa  inBtaatpladcedbaokagBiBlif  theoBsda^otialhM 
bnnging  heme  with  it,  by  the  blanding;  fiaifg  pamm  af  ]| 
nation  and  Fuaion,  tha  tJien  obgeot  lo  wUah  it  haA  faa^  ■ 
n^tly  diTerted,  im  longer  an  alien  bat  an  allj  and  aa  wial 

x  Siwk,  little  l*b^  ob  tucfc  ^ab  I 
U  eo^  mf  l^od ;  It  todU  mj  tralB; 

DnTfroD  07  bwrt  (ha  pda  aw;^. 
Ohl  protaMiriUithrlittlahMd; 
It  kiouiu  •mkctlking  >t  mj  dxrt ; 
About  that  tight  uul  deully  laid 
I  fHl  thy  UUI«  Gagen  prcst. 
The  brecia  J  mo  ii  in  th«  tiae  1 
It  moiM  to  «oai  mj  babe  and  ^* 
"  ll;  btlieT  tares  not  fbr  mj  In  umI. 
■n«  thin*,  tweet  baby,  thare  to  tvt ; 
Tit  all  thine  own  I — ud,  if  itobaa 
Be  duuged,  that  vaa  h.  bir  to  Tlav, 
11a  bit  Mtongh  fbr  th«^  a^  davat 
Uj  bMittr,  little  diild.  ii  bw« 


Thnl  Lii 

A  friend  a  true  pwt  hinuM^lf.  lo  whom  1  uvr  mou  new  iml^  uxto  lb 
nufiti  of  Mr.  VonUvurth^  piwlry,  aud  who  Bhowcd  a 
that  ther*  we  tudt  In  tWt  L-idi  ami  varied  rcgiuo,  Mmvoftlo  (hV  U 
of  whieh  I  wa«  not  perr,i-lly  ao^uaioled  wiUi,  fir.!  liiadc  at  iij  A.  , 
htauty  of  thi*  itaua ;  m  <vhicb  the  Pi>et.  ai 
orerUwobiect  of  M«(^I' ''lioQj.  nuil  »aiu,  bhL«  Uw  toJtuMV"  v 
feeling,  to  think  (rf  bifl"  nd,  nbc^eria  ulghtfrit 
plaaa  and  *«rdaat  Iwait  — S.  C] 

■  {The  Afflietiaa  of  M»rt;sr«t. 

t  [Bar  «r«  an  wild.     P.  W.Lj 
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But  thou  wilt  live  witii  dm  id  lore ; 
And  That  if  mj'  poor  cheek  be  brown  t 
Tie  well  for  me  thou  canit  not  eee 
How  pale  and  van  it  elae  would  be."" 

Last,  &nd  pre-eminently  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  Btricteat  eeiue  of  the  word.  In 
the  play  oi  fancy,  Wordsweith,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  '  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  strange,  or  demande  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  oi  is  such  as 
appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as 
mere  and  unmodified  fancy, t  But  in  imaginative  power,  he 
stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 

*  ["  UcdilatiTe  pathos,'  "the  uoioa  of  lubtle  thought  with  lensibilit;,' 

ia  highly  muiifestaJ  in  a  poem  among  thoee  On  the  Naming  of  PlsiMa,  en- 
titled "  When  M  the  attrciclioDJ  of  the  bus;  warld."  The  hut  paragraph 
OOntains  thoee  line*  of  marked  eiprrsBion 

ETeo  90  didit  thou  beooms 

A  tiltnt  poet ;  from  the  solitude 

Of  the  vast  sea  didet  brmg  a  watchful  heart 

Still  oouefaaot,  an  ineritsble  ear, 

And  an  eye  practised  like  a  Uind  man's  touch. 

P.  W.  a  p.  801. 

Hm  (peed)  of  Franins  to  his  sister  in  Canto  a.  of  The  Whit*  Dd«,  espa- 
oaUj  frtaa  the  lines 

For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 

Of  trial  past  without  offence 

To  Ood  or  man, 

ii  a  Iwilllfill  md  lofty  strain,  breathi;!^  amid  deep  pathoa.  a  apiritoal  el«- 
Titki^  for  ^MHU  Hgnity  seems  a  poor  word— B.  C] 

(  [How  true  this  is !  The  /'ancji  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  I  feel 
ilispo«ed.  in  mv  ova  mind,  to  resign  Xti  my  Father's  alriptm-e ;  it  is  i»th« 
lika  the  niniatare  painting  of  one  who  has  been  aecustmned  W  a  bold  etyU 
ill  flraywm  Bttt  moet  of  the  poems,  pbiced  by  the  author  himself  under 
llie  IiPTuJ  ^f  Far,o.',  :i<-..  eupmtieUnj/ono/..i.  but  intenially  far  more.  Th* 
nrrrr.  ;,.„„.<  ,1.  riv , .  ii=  Jmruj  fToin  the  ajquiiite  description  of  tbo  b.rd, 
an'l  ib^fr-liii.c  ^.iiv,.v.-J  thrrmgh  him.  of  veriud  rapture— of  "the  rouno 
'l^ttapUoML  Ani^l  the  miRhty  fnrWmwit  of  Spring*  In  the  little 
■  -         -  -  ,1  flit.  liVe  a -wallow,  oyer  a  depth  of  bu- 

nd \x.   of  Thf  Oak  n..rf  Bnom  coulnio  a 
,  tint  pwm  Ta  tht  Dairy  is  full  of  sweat 
~         .    Ilw  poema  to 
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and  y«t  iii.a  kind  pcoAotl;  tmbonowed  and  hn  mn.    T9  «■!% 
hii  own  words, iriiich  on  it  o  '        •—     .     .. 

he  doea  indeed  to  oil  thongbU  knd  to  b11  o 


I  ih&ll  select  a  few  example  as  moat  obvkxMly  maiuiMtiig 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  erer  be  fbrtniuite  enough  to  lendv 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  and  chaneten,  tfaonm^ly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scsaioely  open  on  a  page  of  tliii 
poet's  wo^  without  lecognizing,  mora  or  leM,  th«  pranoee  aai 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  TBEBS,t  tdI.  i.  pages  303,  XM. 

What  <raU  of  natoM  pnti^ 

m  mil  Ksiuai 

Ere  a  leaf  U  oa  a  bmh, 

In  the  time  before  the  tlutwh 

Hat  a  thought  about  her  neat, 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  oall. 

Spreading  out  thy  gloae;  tvcaat 

like  a  carelesa  Prodigil ; 

TelliDg  tale*  about  the  auu 

Wheo  we've  little  warmth  or  nolle 
Of  all  eommoii  Boweri  the  vnall  ceUadine  is  the  mMt  burnished :  it  mw 
ai  if  the  Sue  bad  iueleeed  a  bit  of  gold  in  ite  onp  when  he  aent  it  forvard 
a*  bis  barbioger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skglark  and  TA*  jDonuA  Se)  the 
general  conception  seems  to  me  imaginative,  thoogh  the  partioular*  in  tmA 
ease  are  instances  of  Fancy.  To  call  up  that  "  spirit  of  Nooa-d^,'  to 
eloUie  him  with  the  attributes  of  Spring  and  of  Daj-tinx^  and  bj  an  ei- 
qniaite  uutalAuii  to  inveet  bis  habitation,— the  "  lorely  d^'  in  whidi  "  bs 
valks  aloDe," — with  the  ipiritualit^  of  his  presence,  was  surelj  the  wok 
of  iuugiDatim ;  □□  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  associatiTa  powK 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  whidi  acta  upoo  the  mad 
"like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr,  Wordsworth's  Pre&oe  to  the  adit  at 
IBIS.  P.  W.  p.  zxTiii)  This  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  aatiea  of 
Jhtwj  and  Imigioadon.  The  mere  "  aggregation  or  assodatkn'  of  innv^ 
— that  jporf  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  howerer,  apoo  tha  whole,  ia» 
gmatire,— my  Father  would,  I  suppoM,  have  assigned  to  Ftnoy ;  lor  hsw 
otberwiae  can  we  define  her  office  t  Bat  this  operalioo  a^j  be  earriid  <a, 
Bton  or  leas,  in  subserTience  to  the  hi^er  law  of  poetie  a 
aaems  to  me  to  be  in  The  Danish  Boy. — B.  C,] 
•  [Frwii  Elegiac  Stanzas.  P.  W.  v.  p.  811.— 8.  Q] 
t  [Frcm  Ytw  Tresa    P.  W.  ii.  p.  84.— a  tt] 
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**  Bat  worthier  Btill  of  note 
Are  thoee  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove ; 
Huge  trunks ! — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-ooiling,  and  inveterately  convolved ; 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane  ; — a  pillared  shade, 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged* 
Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unrejpicing  berries — ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide ;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
Silence  and  Fobesioht  ;  Death,  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time,  the  Shadow ;  there  to  celebrate, 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturb'd  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaxamara's  inmost  caves." 

The  effect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of  Resolution 
A2in>  Independence,  vol.  ii.  page  33. 

"  While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually, 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently ."f 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  Slst,  and  33d,  in  the  collection 
of  mifloellaneous  sonnets:^ — the  sonnet  on  the  subjugation  of  S  wit- 

*  ["  Pining  umbrage"  in  all  the  editions.  I  have  left  my  Father's  sub- 
■titutioii,  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  different  reading.  **  Piny  shade" 
and  "  piny  verdure"  we  read  of  in  the  poets  ;  but  '*  pinal"  I  believe  is  new. 
Pining,  which  has  quite  a  different  sense,  is  doubtless  still  better  ;  but  per- 
haps my  Father's  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  "  sheddingiT  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line. — S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  il  p.  123.     Stanza  xix.— S.  C] 

t  [*•  Where  lies  the  Land."  lb.  iii.  p.  33.  "Even  as  a  Dragon's  Eye," 
p.  66.  "  O  Mountain  Stream !"  iv.  p.  20.  "  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to 
■how  more  fidr,"  iii  p.  78.  "  Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne^* 
fn  80.  '*  It  is  a  beauteous  Evening— calm  and  free."  (Now — "  Air  sleepi^ 
strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free")  p.  32. — S.  C] 


k^ 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  MpeeuHyidi 
the  two  followiag  etaazas  or  paragrapha,  pages  349  to  350.t 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  tmd  >  forgetting : 
The  Soul  Ibat  risea  wiUi  m,  our  life's  Star, 
Hatli  had  ebeirhere  its  aattii^. 

And  comelh  from  afiv. 
Kot  JD  eolire  forget  fulness, 
Aud  DOt  in  utter  nakednms, 
But  trkiling  clouds  of  glory  do  we  oom* 
From  (ioJ,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  abuut  ua  in  our  ia&ncjr  1 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  l«  cloee 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
llut  He  beholds  the  light,  luid  Thence  it  flova, 


Hes> 


la  joy  I 


•  ("  Two  voices  are  there."    P.  W.  iii.  p.  186. 

llie  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (alaa !  'twas  ouly  in  a  dream)"  iiL  p.  47,  is  a  beau- 
tiful eirapanioQ  to  '■  Melhougbt  I  saw,"  I  have  aonietimcfl  amused  nijsclf 
with  Endiiig  this  sort  of  eo^aleness  or  ronipunii'nable  oharacter  amoagff 
the  sonnets  of  Mr,  Wordswortli ;  ns  we  play  with  a  wreath  of  gems,  pladof 
them  in  many  difli-rent  lights  and  positions  for  the  graliBcaliun  of  tbe  tyt. 
to  playing  with  iheie  jewels  of  poetry  I  hare  eoupled  the  splendid  sonoel. 
"Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  ITO,  with  that  eaapotedon  WeatminttFr  bhd^t. 
p.  118;— "IVoToir-eB  ore  there,"  ibp,  1«8,  with  "Onoedid  ahe  hold  the 
gor^ius  earth  in  fee,"  ib  p.  180  ;— ■■The  world  is  too  much  with  us.'ih.p. 
35,  with  "  I  wetehand  long  have  watched.''  ib.  p.46  : — and.  not  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  whole  of  my  moteh-iiiaking  fancies.  ■■  It  is  not  to  be  thou^ 
of  ib.  p.  190,  or  "When  I  have  borne  in  memory,"  ib.  p.  191,  with  that 
truly  majestic  one, 

— Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  :  ib  p.  185. 


which  begins  with  such  a  quii't  gra' 
excess  of  solcnm  grandeur.  Mv  F 
Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  hut 
Friend  and  its  pbilosophv,  or  fur  th. 
Mr.  WonlswoPtha  simnei?  Ii„v,    I.,., , 


y.  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  tba 
ber  quoted  this  noble  sonnet  in  llu 
e  Fublk  of  ISOe  eared  tttUa  tar  Tb* 
of  the  great  phikMOptua 


dedicated  to  Ijbcrtv.     (P.  W.  iii,  pp.  176-SOa)    Th*  UUMM 
ib  pp.  U.  16.  16,  and  the  f.»,r  on  Perwnal  Jtik, »      " 
very  beautiful  and  peculiar  ;  not 
nor  like  the  producKons  of  any  la 
ion  and  inimitable. — 3.  C.] 
t  [P.  W.  v.p.840^-aoaj 
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And  hf  the  Tuiou  sp1«Ddid 

Is  on  hi*  iray  Attended  ; 
At  length  the  Man  pereeives  it  die  nraf. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  commoD  dftj* 

And  pages  352  to  354  of  the  some  ode* 

"  O  joy  I  that  ia  our  embera 
Ib  loniething  that  doth  lire, 
That  oature  ;et  rememben 
What  wae  so  fugitive  I 

The  thought  of  our  put  jeare  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  beDedictioQS  :  not  indeed 
For  that  vbicb  is  moet  worthy  to  be  Meat ; 
Delight  uid  liberty,  the  aimple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  bu«y  or  at  reet, 
With  new-fledged  hope  Btillfiuttericig  iuhiilreut^- 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 

But  for  Iliooe  obstinate  questioDingi 

Of  seoae  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vauishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creatura 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  mlixed. 

High  JDitiacIa,  before  which  onr  moral  Xatore 

Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  anrpriaed  t 

But  for  those  first  affections, 

Tlioee  shadowy  recoliections, 

Which,  be  iLey  what  they  maji 

Are  j-et  the  fountain-light  of  aU  our  day, 

Are  yet  a  masterlight  of  all  our  aeeing ; 

Uphold  ua — cheriih — and  have  power  to  make 

Oof  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  b«ng 

Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  thmt  wake 

To  perish  neTcr ; 
Wliicli  neither  UstleauieHs,  nor  mad  eodaaTor, 
Kor  Han  nor  Bcnr. 
Not  oil  that  is  Dt  enmity  "witli  joy. 
Cm  utterly  abolish  or  deatroj  ! 
.  Hmoe,  in  a  season  of  calm  weal 
"Om^  inUnd  far  wo  be. 

:  hil^ht  of  tik&t  immortal  ttm 

.  uibither: 

BTcl  thither, — 
drao  apoTI.  upon  the  shore 
'  ~j  w>I«ra  rolling  everoure," 
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And  Bince  it  would  be  unib,ir  to  conclude  with  an  extract, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers ;  I  will  add.  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  \yordsworthiaii ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  o* 

**  Fast  the  cluircli-vard  fills ; — anon 
L<.K)k  ligaiu  and  thoy  all  are  ^me ; 
The  cluster  round  the  purch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sale  in  the  sliadc  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scai'eely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  i)relusive  hymn  is  heard : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lefty  voice  ! 
Thev  sini;  a  service  which  thev  feel : 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  tinie." 

**  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 
Recites  the  holy  litm*gy. 
The  oulv  voice  which  vou  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmurinir  near. 
— When  soft  I — the  dusky  trees  betwaeo. 
And  down  the  path  throngh  the  opco  jprnw^ 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen; 
And  thrr>ugh  yon  gateway,  where  it  iaHMndi, 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  gtOOOff 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  frliding  in  with  lovely  gleUB, 
Cornea  ^^liding  in  serene  and  sknr. 
Soft  jiud  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lilr, 
And  beauteoi*' 
When  out  '■ 
And  ehe  it 


•  gP.  W.  iv.  pp.  4S- 
tions.— S.  C.J 
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The  preoediug  crittctsm  will  not,  1  am  amre,  avail  to  ma- 
come  the  prejudirea  of  those,  who  hare  made  it  a  buancM  if 
.attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Words  worth"*  com  posilioo*. 
"■'Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imaged  as  conrentrio  eirrlet 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  hu 
conlined  himself  tar  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  dMuraai- 
ing  these  critics,  as  ''too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet 
Linn  to  H.  C.  fiJ:  vcart  ti<l  Tlie  HigbUnd  Girl  Sh<  «iu  a  Plmi:<.!=  of 
ilelii.>ht.  nnJ  kIIu'I!. 

Due  biinor  ii  ik-ne  I»  Peter  Roll,  at  (his  tini«.  bj  «tud«iit«  c>f  poc'.rT  Ls 
general,  Init  avmw  ivvn  of  Mr.  Wiirds worth's  gr«it«t  atluiirerf.  A'  I'J 
quit*  satisfy  lue  in  their  admirotinn  vf  the  Vingrmer.  ■  piem  whith  e.t 
dear  unclv.  Mr.  Soulhey,  jvreferr*d  ptmi  to  th*  fi-rmer.  leh  viil  n-rw 
DentuHgtnrl  hUriu  NifMoNcftn  aufjriti^n.  at  Lestin^  tays:  I  will  f  «• 
■nr  vuT  of  (tiinkin^  i>n  nolwdy.  Init  takotbr  libn-tr.  tor  mr  ova  ifTitiA^ 
tiuD.  to  tfxprcu  ir.  Thv  jketfbm  nf  hill  and  vml]«T  in  thi?  pni>m  hiv<  ■ 
lightnm  nwl  rjnrit — nn  AlK-in^  touch — disiiDpiiiliioi;  them  in-ta  Ihf  ^nT< 
and  «1«rBl«i)  fpleodor  vhich  chara<'l«rizi<9  Mr.  'WordMrinrth's  ivivma'.*- 
tiuni  of  Nature  in  );«uerBL  and  from  th«  ;>«D»iTr  tcndi-niMs  v{  tfaoM  in  Ttt 
While  Doe.  while  it  harmonize*  well  with  the  liumiin  interest  of  the  ^im : 
indeed  it  i*  tlii-  hnrmonii>u«  Ewfetne'S  >■[  ibi'  c-'inpi.'fiti-'ii  wltio'h  \t  •..:■*•. 
tlwvli  upon  l>_\  il'i  apiM-ial  :■llmi^l'^^.  lu  it^  ^siur^  it  ilivvrilici.  wit'.  t> '.i 
brief  t,ui'Lf4,' th.-  »iHkLiy  moiailain  trail  fr..m  tini-niere  t.>  Ko»wkI.  :: 
e-itmo.-iii-tf"  n-ifli  an  eviniu/  siopin  oiii.'nir  the  niiiuntains,  pre^nl^  u  'imU 
inli'i'ior  of  ■  e-niiitry  iun  dnrin;;  miihii:;ht.  and  wik'IuiIm  r.fter  hringiiic  -.a 
in  *icht  I'f  St.  Joim"*  VoK-  am)  t)w  VhIo  cf  Ketwiek  Mm  Inr  tUyl>n-ak— 
"Skidilaw  tourh.il  with  r.^cv  litht,"  bi.,1  U.v  jinupei-t  fr-ni  S'ath.b!*  F*" 
"hoar  with  th*  rri-i^i-like  dvws  t.f  ilnwn ;"  tliii*  pvini;  aUautifuI  an.i  wc^I- 
eoDtraetfd  I'lnmrmna.  priHlut-e-l  b>'  the  ni.>*l  deii-.ni(e  and  tua.'terlv  ^tivke* 
of  the  peneil.  Well  may  Mr.  Rui-kin.  aiineclMerverand  elriqiient  A*tVTit«: 
nfvarioniielMw*  of  tialiirnl  appenraniv-i.  »peakot  Mr.  WorJtv<>Hh  at  tbe 
freut  pietii-  lundo'upe  puintor  of  ihr  nirr.  Bui  Mr.  Riukin  hm  found  bav 
wLloni  tiio  irreiit  liuiil>ea]ie  ]>niiilei'f  ai'--  pi>werfu1in  expre»$inc  human  pM- 
•iouf  uirl  nffii^tkai''  iHi  u'auvat^.  or  even  Mu-e<'**ftil  m  the  iDlroduetiiw  of  bn- 
mail  lliriirH  into  their  itv, 
AViiTilt'wxrlh  till-  liuulxiiju- 
tainly.  in  t  lie  \t~. 


r.-.  the  fro> 


-ilha 


ami  liig  temi>lali<in».  his  hiiiiihl<'  fri> 
wny,  hu*  u  i-liarartir  of  its  mvii. 
pntliiv.  wiiifh  iiuisl  wfr  W  deliicli 
nAivcrswii  with  iLo  spirit  of  Mr. 
]>nr><J  with  llie  klelioiuu;  m-viio  in  ~ 
Oviirn  Bnuei^  nml  riiiU.iii.Hi -. 
ai  they  differ  from  eai;h  other, 
piec*  very  beauiifnlly. — S.  C.] 
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and  too  feeUa  to  grapple  with  him  ;***  men  of  palaied  iniagioa- 
tioiiB,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ;***  who, 
therefore,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  oi  with  the  many  are 
greedy  after  vicious  provocatives."* 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish  for  their  fuller  Eympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  de- 
elaicd  my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  delects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  lees  connected  with  his  theory,  either 
as  cause  or  efiect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleating  to  all  the  poet's 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  can  not  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  cenaure,  othei 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
Ibrm  it.  Above  all.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  ctiticism 
waa  not  only  wanted  ;  but  that,  ifeiecuted  ■with  adequate  abihty, 
it  must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  repu- 
tation. Hisyiime  bolongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  How  small  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
fects are  to  the  beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them  originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had 
they  been  more  and  greater.  1  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  liter- 
ary character  in  the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of 
them  tapuregain;   if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting 


a  the  foregoing  analysis 
mictake,  M   slightly  grounded  yet   f 
piopttgated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  tui 
hilf  qs  mneh  iiritated  by  hearing  hit 
f  Ityk,  wlqwrt,  and  con^epli 

piUl  whom   he 

iw  MtnrB.1.  t-hftt  ljltl<.' 

a  elinnned  with  iIutii 

d.|let1y  Fu; 


•A.  the  strange 

idclv  and  mdustriously 

simplicity  '     I  am  not 

abuse  him  for  vul- 

,  an  I  am  disgusted  with 

displayed  b)  ^ome  affected 

.,  forsooth,   a  '   sweet,  simple   poet  I" 

laster  Charles  and  his  younger  sister 

;hat  they  play  at  "Goody  Blake,"  or 


puttlished  with  these  biograpbi- 
(wbicli  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
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;  eoenat  Ih 


believe),  to  deserve  such  »'  diitinction  ; 
vould  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volame  of  Poema, 
entitled  Sibtlline  Leaves,  and  the  present  Tolnmes,  up  to  tfai* 
pitge,  been  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  Bat,  ere  1  speak 
ofrnpelfin  the  tones,  which  are  ajone  natural  to  roe  under  the 
circumstances  of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  myself  la  the 
Beader  as  I  wse  in  the  first  dawn  of  my  literary  life  ; 

Wlim  Hop«  grew  roood  me,  like  the  elimbing  Tine^ 
And  fruito,  and  Ibliige,  oot  taj  own,  ftean'd  miiM  1* 

For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  biyta  the  letten,  whieh  I 
wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  bi 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  moat  pertinent  to  iha  titl* 
of  this  work. 


*  (Coleridge'i  Poetioal  Work^  p.  ISI 


pomm.    a«ors.  n.  T.  SL— JUJ 
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LETTER    r. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Hamburg  packet 
tet  tail  from  Yarmouth  :  and  1,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
beheld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  ita 
dii^pearance — in  ail  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
honiM,  in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countrymen 
were  at  that  time  assembled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
waa  one  more  ardent  prayer  oSered  up  to  heaven,  than  that 
whieh  I  then  preferred  for  my  country.  "  Now  then,"  (said  I  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  "  we  are  out  of  out 
country."  "  Not  yet,  not  yet !"  he  rephed,  and  pointed  to  the 
eea ;  "  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave  » 
fillip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  fellow-passen- 
geia,  who  were  all  on  the  deck.  We  were  eighteen  in  number, 
vidtUctt,  five  Englishmen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  hia  servant,  an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Frusnan,  a 
Swede,  two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  his 
vib  (the  nnallest  couple  I  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.  We  were 
ail  on  the  deck  ;  but  in  a  short  time  1  observed  marks  of  dismay. 
The  lady  retired  to  the  cabin  la  wme  confuHon,  and  many  of  the 
faces  round  me  assumed  a  verj'  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear- 
ance; and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  ^°^  "^  ^^'^  *" 
lessened  by  one  half.  I  was  giddy,  but  o.ot  sick,  and  the  gvd^- 
aea  toon  went  away,  bat  left  a  fcverishue**  *^*  '"*"*  "^  appetite, 
■»bieh  J  aflributwJ.  in  great  measure,  to  *'*^*  """  Mephitis  o( 
^ndte-v  and  it  was  certainly  not    ^ectea«A  >)7  the  expoi- 

^^Kni  -Sn.     Howevei.U,^,   .^,«dl  enoogli  Xo  jo™  ««• 

^HV~  ^wa  of  whom  ob-^-»«*  ""^  "''*^'' 
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Momus  might  have  discovdred  an  easier  way  to  aee  a  man's  ia- 
side,  than  hy  placing  a  window  in  his  breast.  He  needed  onbr 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  makiug  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  de- 
finitiveness  of  the  period,  at  which  the  company  will  separate; 
makes  each  Individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going, 
than  of  those  tcith  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  cnrioiity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
fL  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  and  if  of  difierent  couih 
tries,  there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danei 
in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep  ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  abont 
three  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  driuk  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  sinffu- 
lar  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology. 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  w-ell  for  a 
Methodist  missionar}\  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?     A  man  of  fortune  ?     No  ! — ^A  merchant ' 

No  !— A  merchant's    traveller  ?      No  I — A  clerk  ?      No  ! Un 

Pkilosophe,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  w 
that  of  "  y?i  Philosopher  But  I  was  wear}'  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man,  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  "  un  rhilosojyher— The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  like^\^se.  Certes  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a* 


least,  *were  very  intelligibly  and  appropriately  entitled  reds. 
The  passengers,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
fiea-«icknes8,  most  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merrim^dt 


a  tune 


Harsh  and  of  dissoDant  mood  from  th^  oomplamt.* 

I  thought  80  at  the  time  ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought  too,  how 
closely  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a 
clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  Tha 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dane,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with 
slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a 
faithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured 
for  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  re- 
tired to  my  station  in  the  boat — ^he  came  and  seated  himself  by 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the 
conversation  in  the  most  magnific  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  such  grossness  !  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His 
language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
determined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  all  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination  !  vat  language  !  vat  vast  science ! 
and  vat  eyes  I  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead !  0  my  heafen !  vy, 
you're  a  Got  I 

Answer.  You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Sir. 

The  Dame.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you  I — 
No,  no,  no  I  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — yes,  ten  tousand  a  year — 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  I  Veil — and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  I  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got  I  I  a  mere  man  I  But,  my  dear  friend  I  dhink 
of  me,  |w  a  man  !     Is,  is-^I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dear 

•  pfiltoo's  SamaoD  Agooistes,  I  661.— &  C] 
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friend — is  I  not  very  eloquent  ?     I(  I  not  spesk  'W"glTA  T«f 
fine? 

Ansvr.  Host  admirably!  Beliere,  me,  Sir!  I  h«T«  nl&a 
heard  even  a  native  talk  eaJiuenAy. 

TnE  Bane.  {Squeezing  my  hand  with  great  vehemtttee.)  Hy 
(fear  friend  !  vat  an  afiection  and  fidelity  ve  have  fitr  each  odhcr  I 
But  tell  me,  do  tell  me, — Is  I  not,  now  and  den,  ape«k  aome  bnU  * 
Is  I  not  in  aome  wrong  ? 

An3w.  Why,  Sir  !  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  by  nice  aitia 
in  the  English  language,  that  you  occasionally  use  the  word  "  ti" 
instead  of  "  am."  In  out  Ijest  companies  we  generally  aay  /  am, 
and  not  lis  or  Tse.     Excuse  me,  Sir !  it  is  a  mere  tiiSe. 

The  Dane.  0 ! — is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yes,  ye« — I  know,  I 
know. 

Answ.  /  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  ice  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Bane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know — Atn,  am,  am,  ia  dbe 
prasens,  and  is  is  dhe  perfectum — yes,  yes — and  are  is  dbe  ptut- 
tputm  perfectum. 

Answ.  And  art,  Sir !  is ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend!  it  is  dhe  plusquam  perfeclvm, 
no,  no — dhat  is  a  great  lie  ;  are  is  dhe  plusquam  jterfectum — 
and  art  is  dhe  plusquam  plue-perfectum — {then,  s\mnging  my 
hand  to  and  fro,  and  cocking  his  little  brig/U  /utzel  eyes  at  me, 
that  da?iced  with  vanity  and  leine) — You  see,  my  dear  friend ! 
that  I  too  havt  some  lehming. 

Answ.  Learning,  Sir?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  Who  can  listen 
to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  yon,  without  percei?- 
ing  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  Dane.  My  rfcnr  friend ! — {then  leith  a  tcauld-ie  humble 
look,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  ifl)€  was  reasonitig)  I  could  not 
t&lk  so  of  prasens  and  imperfectum,  &nd  fulurum  And  pluaquam- 
plue  perfectum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  some 
lehming  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  can  not  talk  on  any  aiilgect  with- 
out discoverinp  the  fk'pth  of  fci' 

The  Dane,  Dhe  jrrtim/'' 
{laughing,  and  swingini 
sudden  transition  to  g> 
my  dear  friend  !     Blicre  m 
toria  of  Denmark  record- 
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Uahop  did  aak  me  all  dhe  queationa  about  tU  dhe  religion  in  dhe 
Latin  graounar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  Sir  ?     The  language.  I  prmnmn 

The  Dane.  {A  little  off&nded.)  Grammar  is  language,  and 
language  is  grammar — 

Answ,  Ten  thousand  pardons  I 

The  Dane.  Veil,  and  1  was  only  fourteen  yean^ 

Asaw.  Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  fourteen  years  old — and  he  asked 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language — and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear  friMtd  ! 
all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answ.  a  prodigy  !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  Ko,  no,  no  I  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  Buperin- 
tendent. 

Answ.  Yea !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop — not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  prediger— 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir  !  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
■aid  that  yom  amweriog  in  Latin  at  bo  early  an  age  was  a 
prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wondeifiil ;  that  does  not  often 
happen. 

The  Dane.  Often  !  Dhere  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in  dhe 
whole  luBloria  of  Denmark. 

Ahsw.  And  Bince  then.  Sir 1 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Lidiee — to  our  Island, 
and  dhere  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  books.  No  !  no  !  I  put  my 
genius  anedher  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dh&t  gheniui,  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  t, — I 
dhink  dhe  poorest  man  aUve  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  Mend  I 
my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  can 
dogmd — no  man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  gener- 
owty  "  DO  poiion, — no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies 
it.     Bnt  TTC  aTB-ftll  (rot's  children. 

Hero  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  ihu  other  Dane,  the 
Rwcdu,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  the  German  flaently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Pnifsiau's  jokes.  Tiie  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
lijJI^fcu^BBMd  of  thrc'^G'-ore.  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
^^^^^^^E  -^gealiciil.-tiious,  and  bullbonery,  with  the  soul 
^^^^^^-  <  «  mountebank,  who,  while  he  ia  makiDg 
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yon  UTi^h,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  hie  droll  looks  and  dntt 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter ;  and 
that  one  look  was  the  tnie  face,  the  others  were  but  ita  mad. 
The  Hanoverian  was  a  pale,  (at,  bloated  young  man,  when 
father  had  made  a  lar^re  fortune  in  London,  as  an  army-contnir- 
tor.  He  Eecmed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  yonng  Engliihmen 
of  fortune.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  infonna- 
tioii  or  literature  ;  but  a  most  egregious  coxcomb.  He  had  b«n 
in  the  habit  of  attcntlin;;  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  ooix 
apoken,  as  he  intbimed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debatiof 
society.  For  thin  he  apffcared  to  have  qualified  himrelf  with 
laudable  industry  :  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  Pronounrinr 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Roderic  Random,  who  profcascd  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  drfrrring  to  my  snpe- 
lior  judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  jMTOpriety.  or  "the  true  delicacy."  When  he  opoke.  thoi^h 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  be  always  rose  ;  for  which  I 
cotilt)  detect  no  other  motive,  than  hi^  partiality  to  that  elesant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British  le^»- 
lalors.  "  y\\\\\e  I  am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom  for  rea- 
sons that  will  soon  appear,  1  shall  distinguish  bv  the  name  of 
Nobility,  was  a  strong-tcatured,  sciirvy-fac^d  man,  his  compleiion 
resciJibliiig,  in  color,  a  red  hot  [loker  beginning  lo  cool.  He  ap- 
peared miserably  dependent  on  the  Haue  ;  but  w;is,  however,  in- 
comparably the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  the  partv. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold ; 
the  French  centlcmaii  was  lying  tm  the  deck  so  ill.  that  I  could 
observe  niithiug  oonccminii  him,  except  the  alicctionatc  atteutioiu 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  verj-  sick  himself, 
and  every  now  and  then  rim  to  the  side  of  the  vc'sBei.  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  inasler.  but  returne.1  in  a  moment  and  sealed 
himself  again  by  hiiu,  now  snpporting  his  head,  now  wiping  bit 
forehead  and  tiilkini:;  to  him  ail  the  while  in  the  most  aoo^i^ 
tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  veiy  ludi- 
crous kind  in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  G«rman  tailw  sad  ^ 
little  wife.  He  had  secure'  ' 
for  her.  This  had  struc> 
slio  insiitcd  upon  theii ' 
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the  most  piteouB  tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  vife.  The  mate 
and  the  cabin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abiraed  the  little  man 
for  his  want  of  tenderneM  with  much  humot,  and  hoiited  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  hia  sea-mck  wife.  This  qintrrd 
WM  interesting  to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  I  other- 
Vfise  ahould  not  have  had. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Belt  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
vhat  he  had  been  Bwallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  «.  e.  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  large  qnantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  servant  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natured  ronnd  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnnt- 
kemel.  The  Dane  and  I  were  again  seated,  t£fe-a-<£fe,  in  the  ship's 
boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an  oratioa 
than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heafd. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  H* 
expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant  to  live,  and  the  great 
undertakings  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commooee,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  his  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  die' 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madman — entreated  me  to  aooompany 
him  to  Denmark — there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov* 
enunent,  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king,  &o,  JEO.  Thus 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
tiansition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  tike  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  about  (not  concerning) 
die  Rights  of  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  hia 
fintone,  he  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
eqnmt,  my  dear  fiiend  I  all  are  equal !  Ve  are  all  Oot's  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ' 
Jack !  some  more  eogar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now ! 
He  is  a  Mulatto— but  he  is  my  equal-— That's  right.  Jack! 
{fakutg  the  aigar  attd  brandy.)  Here  you.  Sir  1  shake  hands 
with  dhis  gentleman  '.     Bhake  hands  with  me,  you  dog  I     Dhere, 

dhere  ! — We  are  all,  equal  my  dear  friend  ! Do  I  not  speak 

1  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Calo— they  were  all  philosophers, 

'  all  very  great  men  I — and  so  was  Homer 

ikAu  Tue  poets.    Yes,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it ! 

say  more  than  this  ?    We  are  all  equal, 
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all  Got'i  ohildren.  I  hof  tea  tooumd  %  yesr,  but  I  ud  no  niixi 
dhan  de  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride;  and  yet,  my  dear 
friend  !  I  can  aay,  do  !  and  it  is  done.  Ha  !  ba  1  ha  !  my  deu 
friend  !  Now  dhete  is  dhat  gentleman  {poirUing  to  Nolnlity)  he 
is  a  Swedish  baron — you  shall  see.  Ho  !  {caUing  to  the  Svtde) 
get  me,  wiU  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.  Swede.— 
Here,  Jack  !  go  and  get  yout  master  a  bottle  of  wine  from  tha 
cabin.  Dane.  No,  no,  no  !  do  you  go  now — you  go  younelf— 
you  go  now  !  Sieede  1  Pah  ! — Dam.  Now  go  !  Go,  I  pray 
you.      And  tlie  Sivede  went !  .' 

After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  for  un  philosoplte  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 
word,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  n- 
•embling  the  devotional  raota  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomu 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  R«aBon,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  what 
damned  hypocnsm  all  Jesus  Chriat's  businew  waa.  I  date  aver, 
that  few  men  have  leas  reason  to  charge  themselves  with  indulg- 
ing in  persiflage  than  myself  1  should  hate  it,  if  it  were  only 
that  it  is  a  Frenchmau's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it,  be- 
cause our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a  word  to  expret* 
it  by.  But  in  this  instance  the  temptation  had  been  too  powerful, 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  list  of  my  oSences.  Pericles  an- 
swered one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  had  solicited  him  oB  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  lo  lake  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  preserva- 
tion :  Debeo  amicis  opiCulari,  sed  usgiie  ad  Decs.*  Friendship 
herself  roust  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  aide  the  altar. 
What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be 
assured,  I  would  not  bazard  merely  to  mill  the  cbocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool'a  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming  a  serious 
look,  I  profi-'ssed  myeelf  u  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundjtd 
fathoms  in  hia  good  graces.  He  retired  to  hia  cabin,  and  I  wrap- 
ped myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at  the  water.  A 
beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  coura«d  by 
the  side  of  the  veaael  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  ■jannwl 
and  sparkled  aiid  went  out  in  it^^d  every  now  and  then  light 
detachments  of  thiM'S'iitoeloailMVfeMm  darted  oQ'  from  the 
sel's  side,  each  v~  ^^^B  ^Bllatir 

scoured  out  of ,  ^^V  '^'P'  ^  wildwiMM, 
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It  wts  cold,  Ui«  cabin  wu  tit  open  -w&r  -with  my  oUkotones, 
and  I  found  reason  to  lejoice  in  my  great  coat,  a  weighty  high' 
eaped,  respectable  rug,  the  collar  of  which  turned  over,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  pasBably.  In  looking  up  at 
two  or  three  bright  Btars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motions  of 
the  sails,  1  fell  a^eep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indeed  insensible  of 
the  mepkitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  be  described  aa  a  fool,  purse-mad  ;  but  he  confirmed  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  aflei- 
watds  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a 
fortune,  that  was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  H« 
seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from  the  Bane's  insolence.  He 
was  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  Enghsh  lady, 
who  suffered  most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
Uttle  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  not  only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  strug- 
gled to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane's  philosophical 
fortitude.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  charac- 
ter ooxed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  alter  dinner,  when  he 
waa  again  flnahed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
ki^  irftaner  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho  '.  Nobility, 
go—io  Bwh  a  thing '  Mt  Nobility  1 — tell  the  gentlemen  such  a 
story,  and  sn  forth;  '  with  an  insolenco  which  must  have  excited 
disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  rights 
n)'  i-quKlity,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  less 
limn  of  llie  Bngiish  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  inesistibly 
i<>uf[knbl«. 
^M^l  dur  o'oloek  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  the  waves, 
^^HMA*^'  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  in- 

^^^Kb*  a  that  nund,  objectless  desert  of  wa- 
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ten.  I  h&d  ancx^iated  such  a  feeling  of  immeinnty  'with  the 
Dcean.  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappouited,  when  I  was  oat  of 
Bight  of  all  land,  at  the  nanowneM  and  ttearneti,  aa  it  were,  of 
the  circle  of  the  horizon.  'So  little  are  images  capable  of  latit- 
fyinc  the  nbecure  feelings  coanected  with  words.  In  the  eTeniac 
the  gaib  were  loweri^.  lest  we  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
cnii  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  mominpr.  I  was  awakened  hy  the  ciy  of  "  land '.  land  T' 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  left,  called  Hei- 
ligeland.  well  knoivn  to  many  paKcngen  from  Yamaouth  to  Han- 
burg,  who  have  been  obliged  by  Etomiy  weather  to  paM  we^ 
and  weeks  in  weary  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  moMV 
by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhal>it  it.  So 
at  least  the  sailors  informed  me. — About  nine  o'clock  we  saw  the 
main  laud,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  iia  head  abovt 
water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and  landmarki 
which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  langusgre  to  the  drean- 
ness.  ^Ve  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neu-weik : 
though  as  yet  the  richt  Kink  only  of  the  river  was  Tisible  to  m. 
On  thi:=  I  saw  a  church,  and  thankeit  Goil  for  my  safe  vovage.  art 
without  alifptioiinle  thi'iighis  ol'ihos.- Ihad  left  in  England.  Ai 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  moniinswe  arrived  at  Cuxhaven.  the 
ship  (lrop|icd  anchor,  anil  (he  boat  was  hoijUed  out,  to  carrr  thf 
Hanoverian  and  a  lew  others  on  fliorc.  The  captain  agreed  tc 
take  us,  who  remained,  lo  Hamburg  tor  ten  guineas,  to  which  ih* 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  poEfongers  paid  hut 
half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  ptttti 
gently  up  the  river.  At  Oiwhavoii  both  sides  of  the  river  miT 
be  wen  in  clear  weather  ;  we  could  now  see  the  right  bank  only. 
IrVo  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waitiar 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time-both  baaka  beeaoe 
visible,  both  flat  and  evideuctng  the  labor  of  human  hand*  h 
their  extreme  neatness.  ^^^^  left  l^^y^w  a  churvh  o 
in  the  ilislauce  : 
mill  and  cottage,  and 
windmill,  and  neat  f 
oliji'dn  and  in  the  su 
plnnti^  with  trees  n' 
haven  the  niglit  can 
is  pcriluiu,  wo  dio|^ 
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Orer  what  plmee,  thonght  I,  does  tlie  moon  h»ag  to  your  eye, 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hunfr  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  CloM  above  the  moon  mu  a  huge  volume  of  deep  blaok 
clond,  while  a  Tery  thin  fillet  orooed  the  middle  of  Mte  oA,  aa 
narrow  and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trnnbling  Toad  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
to  the  stem  of  our  veffiel,  gUmmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  or  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed- 
iDoma.  I  felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds-'between  the  silenoe  by 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaaeleM  noiae,  and  uproar, 
and  loud  agitations  of  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  The 
passengers  below  had  all  retired  to  their  beds ;  and  I  felt  the  io- 
tarest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply  from  the  circumstance 
rf  having  juit  quitted  them.  For  the  Prassian  had,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  displayed  all  hi»  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependeDtO. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Fnissian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  without  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufficiently  witty,  and  a  few  incident!, 
which  he  lelated  in  his  own  persoii,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  mannera  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Fire  o'olock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchw, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
fbg,  whteh  oar  captain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day  ;  but 
aboot  nine  it  eleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  tha 
diore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cushaven,  tha 
wmd  eootuoing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and 
ft  haif  in  leogth,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the 
Imtlieet  gn_'ou,  and  rcriilored  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
»litnd« — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  while  it  pre- 
"  1  llie  impetiinent  Pills  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
e  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
( low  wall  alo  the  riser's  edge  ;  and  peering  over 
M  and  (op  ally  on  the  right  bank)  a  profnuon 
iWte.  b  k,  oi  red.  An  instinctive  tast« 
Tches  in  flat  countries  with  spii^ 
ha  nftn«d  to  any  other  ofajeet. 
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point,  u  with  eilent  finger,  to  the  iky  and  rtan,  »bA  iwnrtiiiMa, 
when  they  leQect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  luny  nuet, 
appear  like  a.  pyramid  of  flame  burning  heavenwaid.  I  remem- 
her  once,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  Bpire  in  »  narraw  valley 
of  a  mountainous  counlr)-.  The  eflect  waa  not  only  mean  bat 
ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  againat  my  will  of  an  extiHguiArr; 
the  close  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountain,  at  the  ibot  of 
which  it  stood,  had  so  completely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
all  connection  with  the  eky  or  clouds.  Forty-six  English  mile* 
from  Cuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the  Banish  village 
Veder  ornaments  the  left  b&nk  with  its  black  steeple,  and  clcaa 
by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  Sehulau.  Hitheru 
both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level 
with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  trees 
and  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  overtappiiig 
the  yet  lower  houEes,  gometimcs  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Schulau  the  left  bank  rises  at  once  fort; 
or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  oii  the  river  with  its  perpendicular  yu{iii/« 
of  sand,  thiiily  patched  with  tul\a  of  gret'n.  The  Elbe  continued 
to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle  from  the  multitude 
of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea-gulls  wheeling  round  them, 
the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of  the  fishermen  :  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness.  a  most  interestiug  village  scattered  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.  Each  of  the 
three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with  faces  of  baro  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the 
banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  harmony.  Between  eachybfai^ 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  oth«r.  In 
short  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  eottagMt  mA 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  owd  litlk'  wmA  at  orchard,  and  auh 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  viiloge  with  a  tabyriatfa  of  |mUi«. 
or  rather  a  neishborhood  ol'  houses  '.  It  is  ■"*™'"'i^  b;  fiaher- 
meii  and   boat-makers,  the   Blankani»—  t  '    ' 

quest  through  th?  whole  na^'ip' 
saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  r 
the  \eil  bank  of  the  Elba  k 
the  vicinity  of  an  ii 
of  beauty,  or  rather  n 
the  country,  and  yet  p 
the  town.     Si 
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vhen  aeattered  along  the  high  and  gtoen  banks ;  the  hoatdi  of 
the  fann-hoiues  left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  'vrith  green 
and  yellow  ;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into  shapes  and  made 
to  remind  the  human  being-  of  his  own  power  and  intelligence 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Still,  howerei,  these  are  links 
of  connection  between  town  and  country,  and  far  better  than 
the  affectation  of  tastes  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's  habita 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg  smoking  their  pipes,  the 
W(»nen  and  children  feasting  in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and 
it  becomes  a  nature  of  ila  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  wa 
left  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the  huge  mosses 
of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the  wide  Elbe  from  Altona  up- 
ward, we  were  at  length  landed  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  II.    To  a  Ladt. 

RatieboFg. 
Meint  Ufbe  Freundinn, 

See  how  natuTol  the  German  comes  from  me,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country  I — almost  as  fluently  as 
English  iraax  my  neighbor  the  AnUsxhreiber  (or  public  secre- 
taiy)  who  as  irften  as  we  meet,  though  it 'should  be  half  a  dozen 
tinMin  tliaaatne  day,  never  faiis  to  greet  me  with — "  *  *  ddawi 
your  jdoot  tint  eyts,  mi/  ilmra'  Kn^ilaitder  '   vliec  sin's  Jt  .'"—• 

Ich  is  verlainly  a.  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  these 
is  bein^his  whole  stock  of  English.     I  had,  however,  a  bet- 
vason   than   the   desire   of  dieplaying  my  proficiency  :   for  I 
titd  to  put  you  iu  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ao- 
kmrat  nf  which   I  have   promised   myself  much   edification 
tbe  meaM  too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and 
■^^iter^anu^  our  winter  readings.     And  how  can  1  Jo  this 
^^^^flr  pointinf  oot  lU  gallaut  alteulion  to  the  ladies  ! 
^^iEi,  (tti  •*•  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  de- 
irfr'ss.  direclress,   &c  ,  or  from  the 
But  the  German,  inn, 
laible  relatiuii  of  life. 
jttmanmnn— 
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tary's  wife  (by-lhe-bye  the  handsomest  woman  I  have  yet  warn 
in   Gennany)  is   die  allerliebste  Frau  Aintsschreiberinn — & 
colonel's  lady,  die  Frau  Obristinn  or  Colonelinn — and  eren  tbe 
parson's  wife,  die  Frau  Pastorinn.    But  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  their  Freu7idinn,  which,  unlike  the  anUca  of  the  Romia*. 
is  seldom  used  but  in  the  best  and  purest  sense.      Now,  I  knov  it 
will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  thin  i 
friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  himself  thit 
this  friend  is  a  female  ;  but  this  1  deny — in  that  sense  at  leas!  ii 
which  the  objection  will  be  made.    1  would  hazard  the  impeach- 
ment of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved  a  sister — nay,  is   not  capable 
even  of  loving  a  wife  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  1  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you   are  murmuring  to 
yourself — "  This  is  so  like  him  I  running  away  after  the  fim 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  his  fancv : 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen ' 
"Well  then  I  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  and 

the  particulars  of  my  jouniey  hither will  inform  vou 

My  first  letter  to  him.  with  which  doubtless  he  has  edified  your 

whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  lan<led   at  Hamburg   on  the  Elbe 

:^tairs,  at  the  Boom  House.     AVhile  standing  on  the  staire.  I  wa* 

amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which   crosses  ihe 

river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.     It 

stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of 

the   men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 

shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  \iTeathed,  simple  and 

long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin»  ial 

most  of  them  Avith  silver  chains  and  silver  bofe^olWBi 

an<l  boots  are  the  first  universal  characteriitiB  of  A^lritf 

burgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  niW  tnrtdlMb^r74||ite 
get  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  moeh  M  VMBkrij^BMWnni, 
Septr.lOth  Afternoon.    MycompanL     -^         ^  lEoiJt.- t.  ^iH?aki 
the  French  language  with  unusual  JlJUlP^*-*-  -*"  ^-^^  ^*j^ 

of  confidential  acquaintance  with 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose 
gentleman.     He  seemed  abont 
is  unpleasant  in  French  i 
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haA  been  softened  down  by  age  ot  affliction  ;  and  all  that  is  d»- 
lightful  in  the  kiTtd,  alacrity  and  delicacy  in  little  attentions,  iec, 
remained,  and  'without  bustle,  gettionlation,  or  diBproportionat« 
ea^mesB.  His  demcajioT  exbibJted  the  minute  philanthropy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  the  English 
character  disunited  from  its  reserve.  There  is  something'  strangely 
attractive  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman  when  you  apply  the 
word  emphatically,  and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  ia 
more  easy  (o  fefl  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the  poase*- 
■ion  of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity  even  the  orna- 
mental graces  of  manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  per- 
■on  whose  life  would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of 
honor,  much  less  in  that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if 
nicely  observed,  would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness 
rather  than  of  elegance  :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with 
him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  to  be  this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character 
present  to  us.  whenever,  under  all  the  circumBtances  of  eocikl 
tntercourBc,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important,  through  the 
whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deportment,  and  with  the  ease 
of  a  habit,  a  person  shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  toay,  as  at 
the  same  time  implies  in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  as- 
sured anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  himself  In 
short,  the  geiUiemanly  character  arises  a\A  of  the  feeling  of 
Equality  acting,  as  a  Habit,  yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank, 
and  m«ii6ed  without  being  disturbed  or  Buperscdcd  by  them. 
This  deseriptionwill  perhaps  explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of 
TBor  own  imnuka,  as  I  was  englishing  to  you  the  interesting 
JialapiB  MMw^iiwy  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence- 
"Wliat  perfiict  genllemen  these  old  Romans  must  have  been  '■ 
Wu  impi«»Bd.  i  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  tirt>« 
»  nwidiog  a  Iranslntioii  of  Cicero's  philosophical  tlialogue»  «*-^ 
i  hi»  epiMl^Ury  oofTeapondence  :  while  in  Pliny's  lellers  I  aaa*- 

■  ■      III  Offline he  irave  me  the  notion  ofavery      ^ 

,     I- ,is  if  you  had  fell  lha.-«^ 

■,nd    the    increased     ties' 
,,„._,  ,  .  iiir-Tfifttn  absolute  in o«» 

^^L^  ,v,-   confmed 

^^1^.  '  where  it  is  fi 
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in  age  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood  ;  while  in  Germany  the 
character  is  almost  unknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  t 
gentleman  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo- American  demo- 
crats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  this  amiable 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy between  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  ill-behavior  by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast, 
and  when  I  afterwards  a}K)logized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  mr 
language,  lie  answered  me  "with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  po^ible.  take 
up  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  IMy  friend  went  xi-ith  him 
in  search  of  an  Jiotel,  and  I  to  deliver  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  bv 
any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  I  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  continent  of  our  planet.  I  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  avian', 
who  now,  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  lie 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  beiraii  to  wonder  at  all  things,  some 
for  being  so  like,  and  some  lor  being  so  unlike  the  thinirs  in  Eng- 
land— Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shootinsr  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  both,  bortlered  round  Avith  stiffened  laoe. 
which  st(X)(l  out  before  their  eyes,  but  not  loAver.  so  that  the  eves 
sparkled  through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  bare,  theu  a  still'  laoe  standing  up  like  a  wall  per- 
pendicular on  the  cap.  and  the  cap  behind  tailed  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

*•  Their  visnomio?  soem'd  like  a  c:«>^m11v  banner 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  enemie?."' 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  with 


bad  teeth  :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  aninuiiy  too  glossy  mother-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud-taiking  eountiy- 
women  and  servant-girls,  who,  with  their  dean  white  ttockinn 
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and  with  slippetB  without  heel  quarten,  tripped  along  the  dirty 
streets,  as  if  they  were  secured  by  a  charm  from  the  dirt ;  with 
a  lightuesB,  too,  which  Burprised  me,  who  had  always  conaidered 
it  as  one  of  the  annoyances  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  that  I  had  to 
clatter  up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  nairow  ;  to  my 
English  nose  sufficiently  ofiensive,  and  explaining  at  finrt  sight 
the  universal  use  of  boots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  the 
ioot-paasengerB  ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  the 
street,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire,  as  the 
botanists  say  ;  but  the  greater  number  notched  and  HcoUoped 
with  more  than  Chinese  grotesqueness.  Above  all,  I  was  struck 
with  the  profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  bo  many,  that  the 
houses  look  all  glass.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  Uttle 
additionais  sprouting  out  from  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back 
of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
keeping  with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
cluding that  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-content,  which  one 
wishes  to  associate  with  a  house  iu  a  noisy  city.  But  a  confla- 
gration would.  1  feu,  be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production 
of  any  architectural  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  for  verily  It  is  a  filthy 
town.  I  moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
huge  black  doformities  of  water  wheels  close  by  them.  The 
water  inleisecta  the  city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished 
to  the  genius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  magniflcent  in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  Btcnch  and  stagnation. 
The  Jungfer  Stieg  (that  is.  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my 
letters  directed  me,  made  an  exception.  It  was  a  walk  ot prom- 
enade planted  with  treble  rows  of  eim-trees,  which,  being  yearly 
pruned  and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
occupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
on  it  perfectly  tome,  and,  moving  among  the  swans,  showy 
pleasure-boats  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husbands  or 
lovers.         ••»•••• 

{Some  paragraphs  have  been  here  omitted.) 
•  •  •  thiu  esabanassed  by  sad  and  solemn  pohtcncsa,  still  more 
t^B  bf  hrak^  Bnglisfa,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 

B[  hei  it's  servant  inquiilng  alter  me.     He 

BOS  fc    IM         OH  ^  guiding  me  to  our  hoUi.    Tbroagh 
I 
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Btieets  and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I  dfldk 
not,  "with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  basy  tjm, 
amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with  movable  bencbca  acna 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney-coachcf  \ : 
amused  by  the  sigm-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  artidci 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  in  i 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  laneruage  in  this  grvtt 
mart  of  nations) ;  amused  Mith  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  riicp 
and  house-door  bcllst  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit ; — and  finally, 
amused  by  looking  in  at  the  windows,  as  I  passed  along :  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  coffee  or  playing  cards,  and  tke 
gentlemen  all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  mifkt 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parties.  The  long  pipe 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  (rem 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fish-pool — ^the  other  ztm- 
tleman,  who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  had  both 
hands  employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  hanging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth  himself 
never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of  attitude  and  phyv 
iognomy.  than  this  etiort  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  wanting  b?* 
side  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Ho- 
garth, in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beaaty 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  ollen  and  so  gladly  intro- 
duces, as  the  central  ligure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 
which  fiffure  (such  is  the  jK)wer  of  true  genius  I)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  meant  to  act  as  a  contrast :  but  ditfuses  through  all.  and 
over  each  ot*  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  :  antl.  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
direeted  to  tlie  oaii.se  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tendernos 
with  our  lauL'hter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merriment 
at  the  whims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  tellow>men 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart- jwison  of  contempt  or  hatnxi. 

Our  hotel  niE  avilde  max  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  lamllonl.  Avho  had  ingrafted  on  a  ver\"  grim  face  a 
re.<tless  grin,  that  was  at  ever\-  man's  ser\-ice,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  ej-pecta- 
fioM  of  an  invasinii  for  it) — neither  our  hotel,  1  say.  nor  its  land- 
lord  were  ot'  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  markct-plaoc,  and  the  next  neigh- 


boT  of  the  huge  chureh  of  St.  NicholM  :  a  church  with  shops  and 
houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  U'ffns  and  toarts  its  high 
massy  steeple  rises,  necklaced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  large 
gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Long 
shall  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful 
echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  feather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blan- 
ket about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom« 
inable  custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abb6  de  Lisle  :  and  from  the 
large  fortune  which  he  possessed  under  the  monarchy,  had  res- 
cued sufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  lor  respectability. 
He  had  offended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  London,  whom 
he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  refusal  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.  1  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
ttoeence,  that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  or  to 
the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against  him  ;  and  a  still  greater, 
that  he  spoke  of  London  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent.  A  man  sent  by  force  out  of  a 
eoontry,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled firom  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  afiections  interrupted — such  a 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  of  espionage  in  any 
serviee,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He 
^oke  wiUi  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy  :  and  yet  the 
particular  £&ct8,  which  made  up  his  description,  left  as  deep  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worthlessness,  as  his  own  tale 
had  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Revolution,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French 
emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which,  North 
Cteimany  deems  itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured),  may  have 
■hue  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded : 


L-^    * 
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yot  I  am  dseply  pereu&ded  that  tlie  far  greftter  put  u  owing  ti 
their  own  proUigacy,  to  theii  treachery  and  haid-heartedneH  ts 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which 
so  many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  proiect- 
on.  My  heart  dilated  with  honeat  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  luiad 
the  atern  yet  amiable  characters  of  the  English  p&triots,  who 
sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Restoration  !  O  lei  not 
our  civil  war  under  the  tint  Charles  be  paralleled  with  tlv 
French  revolution !  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overfloived  Oral 
excess  of  principle  ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fennent&tiou  of  ih 
dregs  1  Tiie  former,  wua  a  civil  war  between  the  ii-irtues  and 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  tfa* 
vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  diivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  Introduced  to  JIt.  Klopstock,  the  brother  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  £beliiig,  an  intel- 
ligent and  lively  man.  though  deaf:  bo  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  wero  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous  and 
kiud-hcarted  man  of  letters  (1  hope,  the  tiennan  literati  in  gen- 
eral muy  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian 
pun,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.  ^Vhen  Bonaparte  was  in 
Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said 
in  a  loiul  and  vehement  tone.  In  a  public  company — ■■  Tis  a  true 
proverb,  gli  Iliilia/ii  tiilli  ladroni" — (that  is,  tht  Italians  uli 
jjiuniterers).  A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  •■  2^on  lutii; 
Mill  BioNA  p.^RTE."  (not  all,  but  a  goad  part,  or  Buonaparle). 
Tliis.  1  confess,  sounded  to  vnj  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
tliiiiiis  that  Mi^ht  htlVP  been  said.  The  anecdote  ia  more  valu- 
abli- ;  for  it  inBtanceg  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insiauation. 
HiH-he  had  rivfivi'd  murh  information  concerning  the  face  of  the 
eiuMitry  t'nuu  a  map  ol'  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
»•{' whii'h.  hi"  heani.  resided  at  Diisseldorf  At  the  storming  of 
IttiiiM'ltloTf  by  llie  FrL'uch  army,  Hochc  previously  ordered,  that 
ibf  hi'iwo  and  umiHTty  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
iiiisiiil  ilii>  |ii>TK'tmaiii'i-  uf  tho  onler  to  an  officer  on  niliiii  troop 
h«  •■•mill  rely  I'liulm;:  afli-rwarda,  that  tlu  man  had  eagapod 
U'li<ni  llin  t>tiiniiiui<  i-ommcuiol,  Hoch?  eictaiiiiol,  ■'  He  had  d 
n-amiii  ti>  Afo'  It  i»,fiw«ttch  II..  1  -".';  ttaeiD.  that  iIm 
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French  nation  m&kM  war,  and  consenta  to  shed  the  blood  of  ita 
children."     You  remnnbei  Uiltcm's  i 


"  The  great  KniBt.liian  conqueror  bid  spue 

The  bouse  of  IMndarus  vheo  temple  and  tovei 
■  Went  to  tbe  gronod" • 

Now  though  tbe  DUweldoTf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Thebon  bard,  aa  the  snail,  that  marks  its  path  bj 
lines  of  film  on  the  w&ll  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
Bunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Mocedon. 

Fmm  Professor  Ebeling's  ]d>.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Leasing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  ray  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  Ikce  and  his  nose 
— 0  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility  ! — 
There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
forehead. — The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Leesing  woe  a 
man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings  ;  of  an  active  but  tight 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  ocute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  tbe  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  1  wrote  these 
very  words  in  my  memoi and um- book  with  tbe  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Leasing  but  his  name,  and 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
laiUtThdU.  "Patience  at  a  German  ordinary,  smiling  at  time." 
The  GemuuiB  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
Sot  ovary  two  peiaons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Rhenisb  and 
Ciurot  nlteruatcly  ;  but  iu  ihe  huusus  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  snd  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servanlB  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.     At  the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  came  in 

tBurgund  y — Madeira — Port^Frontiuia  c — Pacchi  a- 
le — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again — Bishop, 
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and  lastly,  Punch.    A  toler&bla  qyantum,  iiMithinW !    Thi  kl 

dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  roast  paik  (fixr  all  the  laigv 

dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round;  and  tka 

set  on  the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  finits,  lad 

this  followed  by  cheese  and  batter,  ¥rith  plates  cyf^a^ples,  m- 

minded  me  of  Shakspeare,*"  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to 

go  to  the  French  comedy. 

•         •         • 

Bless  me  !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  English  playi !  As 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  court*martial  is  to  be  held  oa  t 
Count  Yatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  Ui 
brother-in-law.  The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — in  rain !  Hii 
wife,  the  C doners  sister,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  Sfoniei 
— ^in  vain !  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  fiiints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain  !  In  the  second  act  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count^-his  wife,  as  firantic  and  hysteric  u 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  lie. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  Tery  frantic  indeed ! 
— ^the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop- 
ped ;  when  reprieve  I  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the  scenes : 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
is  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all ! 

0  dear  lady  I  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
followed  by  melancholy  :  for  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  ii 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  Yon 
well  know,  that  I  ofier  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens  ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought 
which  Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the 
offspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the 
parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their 
own,  though  a  false  nature.     Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the 

♦  "  SlffuUr.  I  bruise<l  my  shiu  with  playiug  with  sword  and  dagger  for 
a  dish  of  stewo<l  prunes,  and  by  my  troth  I  can  not  abide  the  emoll  of  liot 
meat  Biiice." — S<»  iigain.  Evaim.  ♦'  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  :  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  cx>me.*'    [Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.     Act  l  »c  1,  an  J 

■c  2,— a  C] 


speotators  to  active  thought,  to  a  striying  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  Boul  is  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings,  or  an  empty  cvu-iosity  for 
the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awe  and  flight  the  imagination.  What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzebue  and  his  imitators*),  what  are  you  seek- 
ing ?  Is  it  comedy  ?  But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere  the  more  accurate  the  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  .the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess^  and 
•xqiiisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellow-creatures.  How  oflen  are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotations,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
firom  the  Jaques,  Falstaff,  and  even  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypochondriast,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  MoU^re !  Say  not,  that  I  am  reconunending  abstractions  :  for 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructiveness  of 
a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence. Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mention  his  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  aooordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  con- 
soiousnesB,  in  poetry  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clothed.  With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shops 

•  [See  note  at  the  end  of  this  letter.] 
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or  mechanic  occupationa  of  their  ehartctna  ;  nor  did  thejr  e» 
descend  in  Irag^r  to  wheedle  away  the  applaiue  of  the  ipectt- 
tors,  by  leprceenting  before  them  fao-sixniles  of  their  ohd  nxu 
selves  in  all  their  existing  meanDeca,  or  to  work  on  their  «lni^ 
sympathies  hy  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  rerpeetable  than  the 
maudlin  teara  of  dninkenne*.  Their  tragic  aeeiieg  'were  n 
to  afiect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of  pleamir.  and  ia 
union  M-ith  the  activity  both  of  our  understanding  and  in 
tion.  They  wished  to  transport  the  mind  to  a  wnse  of  in 
hie  greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatnes 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  "thing,  we  are"  ; 
the  peculiar  state,  in  which  each  man  happens  to  be  ;  ntaptad- 
ing  our  individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amii 
the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold.' — (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  itplT. 
and  we  vnil  listen  to  him.  I  am  the  plaintiff  and  he  the  deJis- 
dant.) 

DEI-E^-DA:;T.  Hold  !  are  not  our  modem  aeDtimental  plan 
filled  with  the  bert  Christian  morality  ? 

Plaintiff.  Yes  I  just  as  much  of  it.  and  jvsl  that  part  of  it. 
which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Chrisiian  virtue — with- 
out a  single  EBcriticc  that  is  really  painful  to  yoti  ! — -just  as  roD%*h 
as  Jlatlers  you.  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  heart*, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thonifat 
verj-  ill  of  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity  :  ftdulation  to 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  daivd  aSet 
it  to  yoti  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  inlerprete<l  it  as  in- 
sulting irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  salisfactitm.  when  ran 
share  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  <>ut  vt  a 
common  trough.  Xo  Cirsar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antoar, 
no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  '. — 

D.  Xo  :  or  as  few  of  them  as  poMibh.     'VThwX  hmm  a  plik 
eitir^n  of  Lonilon.  or  Hamburg,  lo  do  with  yvat  kings  and  qtM 
and    your    old    school-hoy   Pncin  iMnM*!      Besides,   vnxy   I 
knows  the  stories  :  iuidwh:r     i     ''■  "' 


P.  What,  Sir.  not  f-- 
langiiage  of  the  poet' 
action  of  the  paisioni 

D.  Yon  an  haaty^ 


r  th. 
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■tory:  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning  the  end  of  a  play, 
oi  be  surprised  by  it.  wben  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out? 

P.  Your  pardon,  for  having  inlerrupled  you  I  we  now  under- 
stand each  other.  You  seek  then,  ia  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  eflbrt  of  human  genius,  the  same 
gratificalion,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  Ger- 
man romance,  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed but  once.  If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of 
Painting,  Michael  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture 
Gallery  of  Raphael  can  expect  no  favor  from  you.  You  know 
all  about  litem  before}ia)id ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar 
wth  Iho  subjects  of  those  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  tales 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  consistency,  therefore, 
ia  your  preference  of  contemporary  writers :  for  the  great  men  of 
former  times,  those  at  leaat  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  an- 
cestors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  thii  kind  of  curiosity,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not  much  higher  light, 
than  the  painter  regards  his  eanvass  :  as  that  on,  not  6y.  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriate  excellence.  No  work,  re- 
sembling a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  inven- 
tion in  the  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together, 
than  the  Dox  Q,uiiote  of  Cervantes.  Its  admirers  feel  the  dis- 
poaition  to  go  back  and  re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
tea  times  for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  buny  forwards ; 
or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  «a 
wo  viwt  those  iriends  ollenest  whom  we  love  most,  and  with 
whose  characten  and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. In  the  dirine  Ario^  (as  his  comitrjmen  call  this,  their 
darling  poat),  I  qnestion  whether  there  be  a  single  tale  of  his  own 
inventioD,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  familiar  to  the 
.  nwien  of  "old  nmance.''  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
iwhe  lltisiglil  it  men  necessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  its 
vubntancc  ahould  he  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at 
l«ast  fifty  Wsgedie*  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  the  mo- 
-    siwlliBh  d«tcin)ined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 

do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 

w  reads  Uilton  but  as  a  taak  ? 

,  of  whom  this  can  be  truly 

tend  to  admin  ShaJupeare? 
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The  ffreatcr  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dramas  were,  as  &r  u  Ik 
names  and  the  main  incidents  are  concerned,  already  stock  playi 
All  the  stories,  at  least,  on  which  they  are  built,  pre-existed  in 
the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  preced- 
ing English  writers.     Why,  I  repeat,  do  you  pretend  to  admire 
Shakspeare  ?     Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  only  prete^id  to  admire 
him  ?     However,  as  once  for  all,  you  have  dismissed  the  well- 
known  events  and  personages  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse,  whit 
have  vou  taken  in  their  stead  ?     Whom  has  your  tragic  muse 
armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger  ?  the  sentimeutal  muse  1  should 
have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy? 
What  heroes  has  s/w?  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  0  I  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors — ^honest  trad«i* 
men,  valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  officers,  philanthropic 
Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and  sentimen- 
tal rat-catchers  I — (a  little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  geoeroos. 
tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic,  and 
all  our  misanthropes  verj'  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions  great  or  interesting 
can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  find  rich  do^Xie* 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities 
they  browbeat  lords,  barouets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  they 
are  as  bold  as  Hector  !) — they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instan: 
they  are  falling  down  precipices  ;  carr}-  away  infants  in  the  siffh: 
of  opposing  armies ;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  muscular 
able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  our  dramatic  poets,  whc 
always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye.^»ldom  I'ail  to  make  the.r 
favorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  I  I  And  what  is  (h?te  on  the  stace  is 
more  striking  even  than  what  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  i 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  lor 
half  an  act  at\cr  it  :  and  a  little  real  gimpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturalness 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing  I 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actioni 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  *o 
lofly  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  feelings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  oontioUinf  najght  of 
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heavan,  which  8eem§  to  elevate  the  characters  which  sink  beneath 
its  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  O  mere  fancies  I  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  stage 
our  own  wants  and  passionB,  our  own  vexations,  losses  and  em- 
barrassmentB. 

P.  It  is  your  own  poor  pettifogging  nature  then,  which  you  de-   ' 
Bie  to  have  represented  before  you  ? — not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  7     But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  more  convenicfltly  in  your  own  houses 
uid  parishes. 

D.  Tme  f  but  here  comes  a  difference.  Fortune  is  blind,  hut 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides  as  complaisant  as  for- 
tnne  is  capricious.  He  makes  every  thinp  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  visb  it.  He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful 
or  contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  {aside.)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libelling  your 
fluperiois. 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  affect  to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  abject  bypocrites,  traitors, 
and  hard-hearted  villains  ;  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatisfied) 
reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands  : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting  !  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
choice  the  opulent  and  high- bom  themselves  arc  made  to  confess, 
that  vntTOB  is  the  only  true  nouii,ity.  and  that  a  lovely 

WOMAN  IS  A  DOWBT  OF   HERSELF  I  '. 

P.  Excellent  i  But  you  have  forgotten  those  brilliant  flashes 
of  loyalty,  thoK  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  the 
•hop,  M  (rft«n  solicit  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit ! 
I  give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the  whole  sys- 
'f  your  limma  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  Jacobinism  of  the 
_  Igeroiu  kind,  and  those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty 
r'hetter  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  your  own 
Eby  m  a  gross  self-delusion.     For  the  whole  secret 

^  eonaifti  with  you  in  tha  confusion  and  ■»!>• 
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Teraion  of  the  natural  order  of  thii^s,  their  caiues  «iid  tkeir  tt 
feclB  :  in  the  excilcmeul  of  siirpriH.  by  repre«enling  the  qnalitM 
of  liberality,  retiued  feeling,  oud  a  uice  sense  of  honoi  (thoec  thins 
rather  which  paa  amou^  you  for  tueh)  iu  penonx  and  ia  claaci 
of  life  where  experience  teaehea  U£  least  lo  expect  them  ;  ai^  n 
rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies,  that  are  the  does  of  rirtne. 
those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religitHi  h&v«  exam- 
muuicated  from  our  esteem  '. 

Aud  now — good  uight !  Truly  I  Imight  have  n-ritten  thii  Iwt 
sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany  ;  hut  I  fancied  myitlf 
talkiug  to  you  by  your  owa  tire-side,  and  can  you  think  it  a  Bsui 
pleasure  to  me  to  forget  uow  and  then,  that  I  am  itot  then ' 
Besides,  you  aud  my  other  good  liiends  hare  made  up  yoai 
minds  to  me  as  1  ani.  and  from  whatever  place  t  irrtle  yoo  will 
expect  that  part  of  my  "  Travels''  wiU  consist  of  the  exenisMH 


"  Koiubuf  and  hii  ■mrfd'ori."    Kale. 


{Eotzebue  wu  liom  JIny  3d.  1761.  >t  Wvimsr.  auauiiutnl  at  yanbfia. 
■a  beiu;  H  "  fi>e  in  frv^ilotii  uuj  liv  irr>-at  n  frieud  Iu  Ku£«U.~  hii  aiiif  ted 
eounlry. -Msr.-h  HtU.  l^li>.  llis  lalb»r,a  .■.■uus.'llur  i>f  K'galidD.  dinJ  ai.->. 
uiii  li'ft  liiiu  t"  llii-  M>li'  yHiro  «r  I1li>  riiun^:  U'iili^v  Li>  mother,  vhos^  miod 
s«<'iiM  to  huve  luipulil^d  hi'  S"  Tar  a*  early  influfocn  could  in.>uM  it. 

"  Acciirdius  f'l  my  jii.i^ient."  *av!  Mr.  Taylnr  id  hU  iiurr«T  of  Gfrnu 
Poetry.  "Kirtiebue  ii  lliu  ^iiam  dpiuiuitii-  pauw  that  Earop«  baf  viohid 
line*  fJlokspvare.  In  tlii'  huaJrcit-iolLl  i-ariet;  ot  his  i-ffuaioD*  nit  <wmpn- 
heodcd  |>lay9^  i>f  erory  form:  farv^^^^B^Ddradu, — niixt  or  (enliiiWDUl 
liraaoM.  JlifaHllinijiV  <.iij  Hip-ntam^^^^^mourttnge  as  TTtf  Strai^n) 
Ttif  .Vu(«™/  a^H.  A-.-.— h»ua.-  "^^^^  .  .■  - 
cfpwiaUy  ihiil  ta*\tv  and  awre  <^^^^^^^B*^  vhid  Kcflk  t*  d» 

noniiuatAl  lliriMhL'  traa 
WilhrlM  T.llr  lJhi.Ulh 
cpcciulfi 
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queoched  by  cool  breezes  of  respect,  on  the  author's  part.lbr  the  ttenol 
and  purest  virtue.     Mr.  Taylor  describes  the  marvellous  eombinatioiM  ad 
nioriil  prodigies  which  Kotzebue  resorted  to  in  his  demand  for  the  iinprM- 
sive,  and  condemns  them ;  but  thinks  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue,  and  iti 
*'  boklness  of  appeal  to  the  iairest  sentiments  and  deare»t  feelings  of  cor 
nature,"  deserving  of  commendation.     He  has  stated  fairly  enough  in  vhrt 
the  merits  of  Kotzebue  consisted,  only  he  made  the  small  mistake  of  enn- 
pariug  them  with  those  of  Shakspeare;  and  he  certainly  injured  the  eau^ 
of  the  stage-hero  by  bringing  forward  dialogues  from  his  defunct  spectacle^ 
pieces  for  readers  to  peruse  in  the  cool  of  their  closets.     They  "were  ne^ff 
meant  fur  that ;  it  was  as  though  we  should  transport  a  clever  scene-p^ot- 
ing  into  a  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  home  a  popular  preachers  manu- 
script sermon.     He  should  liave  confined  himself  to  celebrating  the  £fie. 
movement,  and  stirring  adventure  of  these  dramas,  which,  by  a  small  hvper 
bole,  he  might  have  compared  to  the  pictures  of  Rubens ; — their  •"  faeihtT, 
fertility,  mutability" — "as  of  Elnglish  weather;" — their  costume,  **full  gf 
dil^^riIllioation  and  pictorial  effect  ;"-«-the  scope  they  gave  for  the  exhibitim 
of  brilliant  spectacle  (especially  in  The  Virgin  of  the  Snn)  and  lor  the  dis- 
play of  an  actor's  noble  iigure,  as  in  Rolla ; — above  all  the  skill  with  which 
they  made  advantage  of  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  day— condnctii^ 
into  their  own  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  which  had  been  generated 
elsewhere : — whence,  in  part,  they  gained  their  '*  sudden  power"  over  tb* 
feelings,  compared  by  the  author  of  the  Survey  to  **  magric  metamorphi>»is.* 

Mr.  Curlyle  says  of  Mr.  Taylor's  parallel  between  Schiller,  Goethe  s&i 
Kotzebue.  in  his  "sinitiiig'  way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  should  ciHnfo.'V 
scieutilically  Paradiae  lA)St,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  Mat.  Lewi»s 
Taifs  of  Tt-nor.  Goethe  lias*  something  of  the  Seer  in  him,  I  dare  sav  :  all 
powerful  thinkers  and  writers  have:  but  Religion  and  Virtue — whether 
thet/  have  not  even  nh)re  serious  quarrel  with  the  immortal  author  of  Fans;, 
than  with  him  whose  productions  are  now  "  swept  forth  as  a  bundle  of  dyed 
rags"— I  more  than  doubt.  Goethe's  poison  is  subtler,  better  diseuis^A 
than  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotzebue ;  but  it  is  the  strong-miiidod  GiMhe« 
of  the  age  that  mould  the  transiently  poweaful  Kotzebues;  and  it  s^m« 
likely  enough  that  the  author  of  Tlie  Stranger  received  some  of  his  Frendi 
Revolution  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

The  Present  will  ever  have  her  special  votaries  in  the  world  of  letters. 
who  eolleet  into  their  foeus,  by  a  kind  of  burning-glass,  the  feelines  of  the 
day.  Amongst  sueh  Kotzebue  holds  a  liigh  rank.  Those  "  dyed  rags"  of 
his  once  formed  gorgo<Mis  banners,  and  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  refined  com- 
panics  from  London  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Moscow.— 5.  C] 
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LETTER    III. 

Ratzebar^ 
No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no  fly  unim- 
prisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its  ele- 
ment, than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  fan- 
cied, were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole-  • 
flome  air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  AnU- 
mann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  AnUmann  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month.  The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  to  the 
human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  difl!erent  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  diflerent  wainscots.  In- 
stead of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam, 
with  a  hay-loit  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts 
through  the  boards  whi^  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a 
street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones,  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  room 
the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  oSfrom 
one  comer.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in- 
terspace, and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were ;  of  course,  the  staUs  were  on  each 
side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c.  were  turned 
towards  the  rocrai ;  indeed  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they  had  at 
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leut  the  comfort  of  seeing  each  other's  f&cea.     Stall-feedii^  ii 

imiveraal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  coaceming  whidi 
the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  enteitatn  oppnite 
opiuions — or  at  least,  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The  wood- 
work of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is  left  UDplaatered,  as  in 
old  houses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  green,  it  enti 
and  tesselates  the  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  three  milci 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  MoUn,  which  ia  thirty  miles  from  it,  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  muU 
lake  nearly  Burroiinded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  tin 
thirty-five  mites  from  Hamburg  to  Ratzchurg,  as  we  had  been  ia 
going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  Js  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  heing 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immeiiBc  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Ratzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  hoiwe  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  Am/mann's  Amtsixhreiber's,  and  the  churi;h,  standi 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  lutd 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  RalzobiTrg.  This  again  ia  itself 
a  httle  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  hridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  tbs 
south  of  the  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  howsm  k^ 
most  engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole:  the  ihorea  being  jnt 
often  enough  givt-ii  ami  ban.-  to  give  the  proiKT  t'tjlx.-t  to  tlic  luatj 
nificent  groves  wliiili  Dccnpy  ibe  greater  part  of  ihei  " 

ence.     From  the    luruings,  wuutiaf^  and  iiuliintatiQ 
shore,  the  views  v.iry  almost  Vtt 
a  sort  of  majefitir  hHiautj,  ■ 
the  (rreat  Laku,  h 
ers  of  Lubec,  at  il 
distinctly  asif  iheyJ 
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it,  tliat  Ratzebiirp  ia  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houfea  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents  a 
clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  cveninp.  Oet.  10th,  twenty 
minutn  past  five.  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  softened  down  into  complete  keeping;,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
term  from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all  the 
east  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
whole  prospect,  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirls  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  einfrle  persons  paddling  them, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  lijrht,  which  not  only  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all.  bnt  brouirht  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept.  27th).  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  villaite  half-way  from  Ralzehnrg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  »andy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  poil  every- 
where white,  hunpry.  and  excessively  pulverized  ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
yon  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellis-work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  in 
eloisten  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it.  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man.  was  neat  and  artilicial.  It  pleased 
me  far  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure-fields, 
had  boen  in  a  nobler  taste,;  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been 
men  apnj.  Thehosy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of  Haiu- 
btng  conld  mly  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
ttmptieily  cif  nslurt.  Thp  rninJ  bi'nJiii  I'.i  love  nature  by  imi- 
tating human  couvenJi^nci-^  in  nat\ir<?  :  Ltil  this  is  a  step  in  in- 
tcUeet,  ibouKb  n  low  one — and  were  it  not  io,  yet  all  around  me 
apoke  ofioaownl  «ujoyui«nt  and  een&iiivc  cumforts,  and  I  entered 

'  t  tiilMra[Hiioa*  ■ympalhy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts 

□f  the  biuy,  aniiana,  money-loving  incrchants  of  Hamburg. 

i  eliaiitahli^  and  ailheJic  mood  t  rLach^-d  the  vast  rampartB 

Tbc*i?  arc  htig*  green  cushkln^.  one  rising  above  the 

a  fTiiwing  in  the  inierspsft-s,  pledges  and  symbols 

If  uy  raiuni  I  have  nothing  worth  communi- 

1 1  took  extra  post,  which  ■ 
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in  England.  These  norlh  Gemiaii  post-chaises  an  nneorad 
wicker  carls.  An  English  diiBt-«art  is  a  piece  of  finery,  m  AH 
d'aitvre  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and  thehonn!— 
ft  savaee  might  use  thtrir  libs  instead  of  his  fiogera  for  a  iiDiiiert- 
lion-table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  llie  postilion  fed  hi*  eaiiit 
witli  the  browu  ne  bread  of  which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakiut- 
ing  together  ;  only  the  horses  had  no  gin  to^heir  water  andibe 
posljlion  no  water  to  Iiis  gin.  \ow  and  hencvforvranl  for  tub- 
j«cts  of  more  interest  to  yon.  and  to  tlie  objects  in  cearri)  d 
whirh  I  Icll  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of  Gemuay. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  ait  impression  of  awe  on  my  jpinli. 

as  W and  myself  aecompanied  Mr.  Klopstock  to  ihehouM 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  nul« 
from  the  city  gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  oommoa-pUcr 
Buminer-hoiisee  (for  so  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
young  meagre  elin-trees  belbre  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  i 
green,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roiiis. 
Whatever  beauty  (thought  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eye*  a: 
present,  it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation,  ^'f 
waited  ^  low  nuuutc^  iti  a  neat  little  parlor,  onianieiited  vilh  tb; 
figures  of  two  of  the  Pluses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  from  Klopstock's  odes.*  The  poet  entered.  I  was  mutb 
disappointed  iti  his  euunleuatice,  and  rcrugnized  in  it  no  hkeoesc 
to  the  hust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the   forehead,  no 

•  [■■  Tlierc  is  a  rkctnriral  amplitucli>  auj  lirillianey  in  th.-  Mnuas.'  mti 
Nr.  C»rlyli'.  ■'  irliieh  eliiils  iu  uur  pritii'  (Mr.  Tayliirl  aa  iu^tiuft  truer  liia 
bis  philc>H>phy  'a.  Neither  \iai  th#  t\\\\  purrr  sjiirit  of  Klop^tirk'i  vin 
eacspi'J  biin.  P(-rhii]v>  thrre  v  ni>  nritinj;  in  our  Uiu:uuri.'  that  offen  » 
«orrvrt  an  eiiihlvni  nf  liim  ss  thi«  analysis."  1  rrnimiber  thinbiug  Taykfi 
■"clear  onltioe"  iiS  the  Sliwai  the  iiii«t  ealirfyiog  ac^iimt  oS  a  poon  1 
«Ter  r(ad :  il  filli  the  niiiiil  irith'a  vifiou  nC  pomp  ■□)]  tnaguificoie*.  vhid 
it  is  plriuHnti-r  to  conlMii|>!Blp.  as  it  were,  froni  alar,  ruushI  tt^ettMr  m 
that  gMierat  survi-y,  ihiiii  to  cjtaniiiie  part  by  part.  Mr.  TbtIdt  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  agrw  in  cMlting  Ihnt  ode  of  Klopstoek'a.  in  vhidi  be  raproaU 
tbe  Mu^e  of  Rrilain  pad  Ihr  Mum  of  Oermany  luimitiff  ft  rac^  ^n  Mitf 
teems  to  me  more  rheturfcal  than  atrietl;  poeti<al ;  Bail  jf  \^  IMM 
Muie's  power  of  keeping  up  the  rasa  dapsodi  en  productiuos  of  tht>  h^ 

I  would  not  gire  a  peony  for  ber  "* ""  *'"  "  "    " 

to    pure   poetry.      KlopatMk's    ^ 
of  three  ehorus.draiiua, 
Anun  Bfid  tfu  PHm»m,i 
niniai  of  the  ~ 
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weight  oTttT  the  eyebrowi,  no  expression  of  peculiarity,  mond  or 
inteUectnal,  on  the  ejes,  no  maseivenen  in  the  general  cotmte- 
nance.  He  is,  if  any  thing,  rather  below  the  middle  size.  He 
miie  Terj  large  half-boots,  which  his  lci;s  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swollen.     However,  though  neither  W nor  myself 

could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimitr  or  enthunasm  in  his 
pbjiiognomy,  we  were  both  equally  impressed  with  his  liveliness, 
and  his  kind  and  ready  courtesy-  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  3  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish. His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  afiected  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  converEalion  began  on  his  part 
by  the  exprewiott  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  under  General  Humbcrf.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  cominittee  which  they  had 
appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organiziug  system,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
sanguine  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  iu  ctmfirma- 
lion  with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anli-Gallicanism.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  concerning  the 
history  of  German  poelrj-  and  the  elder  (icrman  poets.  To  mj 
gTe*t  astonishment  he  confessed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 
snl^ect.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  wiitere,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his 
euiioaity.     He  then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought 

Crlover's  bUok  vetie  superior  to  Milton's. •     AV and  my- 

d  onr  suiprise  :  and  my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

[1.  by  R.  Oloi-er.  finl  appfarcd  in  May.  1787  : 
in  the  dftli  edilioo.  pabb>h«)  in  17T0,  it  nit-  i^iiTCottd.  and  extended  from 
ma«  boaka  lo  IveLic.  Olover  vu  Iht  sathur  of  ikiudic^  uid  Medea, 
tm^oiies,  ivhich  had  wnnc  ■uiie««  oa  tbe  Magi'.  1  boli^i--  that  LttmiJaM 
!■•  autt  merit  in  Iba  mudoct  ot  the  deiiga,  uid  in  the  detuicatioa  o[  diar- 

■id  ThoQwon.  "vlioDerer  taw  a  nuMmtain  T 

a.\e  Inokad  for  Ukair 

II.m*r  ud  Uilu<o.  rallier  than  b  the  tkj.     "Tberei* 

u  Ln^U^:  wy.  LytUuUHi,  -  tli«  i»  t.^n^owed  fnanaoj 

t,  Mul  jct  tlwn  u  hanll;  auj  puMii  thai  h&;  ndi  a  Tarietj 

'  -  -  *    The  HiiiilM  of  MiUca  some  »  ^  wkd  dry  osl 
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Botum  of  harmoaioiu  Tene,  thmt  it  connsted  (th«  Bngliik  iuolii 
Uank  yene  ahave  all),  in  the  apt  urangenieat  of  p&nKV  and  cs- 
dences,  and  the  iweep  of  whole  paragnphs, 

"  with  mmj  a  winding  boot 

Of  linked  nreetneu  long  dnTH  out,' 

and  not  in  the  even  Oow,  much  lees  in  the  promioence  er  aotl- 

of  Qlorer't  mangle,  that  tbev  are  iodeed  quite  oiu^jhcT  tkaiy  fram  vte  Atr 
B[^Mar  in  the  poeiua  of  that  Immortal :  ecgr. 

Like  vintrj  cloads,  whieh.  opening  tat  a  tinie, 
Tinge  their"  black  fol<li  with  gleama  of  xatterad  li^t  :— 
Jfl  not  this  Milton's  "  silrer  Hning'  stretched  and  nuagled  t 
The  Qneeo  of  Xight 
Qlfwn'd  trmn  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  Tnult, 
And  o'er  the  raven  plume  of  darkncat  died 
Her  placid  lighL 
TUs  U  flattened  from  the  well-known  pauage  in  Comni, 
Soon  will  savafe  Man 
Deform  the  lovelv  ringltU  of  l/iy  ihntU. 
A  genteel  improrement  upon  Mi1t<»i'i  "  bush  with  friiiled  h«iV  implie;.' 

debdous  In  th»  airfit 

r  show  their  flowery  taps  j 
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Milton,  in  *  prose  translation,  when  he  was  fourteen.*      I  under- 

^lood  hint,  thus  myself,  and  W interpreteil  Klopstock's  French 

ft£  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very  little 
oi  AJilic-n  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general.  He  spoke  with 
frreai  :iidis:natioii  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his  Me^suh. 
ill  the  tran^iaiions  had  been  bad,  very  bad — but  the  Ensrlish 
vaf"  '/'■'  iranslation — there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  the  ongi- 
ii;^    — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  trauslatiou 

V toid  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few  of  his  odes  as 

H-'.-.iien?  of  t.ii-rman  lynca — he  then  said  to  me  in  Eiigli>h.  "I 
v  ;>:.  you  would  renrler  into  Enjrlish  some  select  passages  of  The 
M^^^:.\H.  and  rercti2C  me  of  vour  conntnman  I*'  It  was  the 
..'  L-.:est  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conversation.  He 
:..;■  as.  that  his  first  ode  was  lifiv  years  older  than  his  last  I 
Ivi.  ked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the  ven- 
erable faiher  of  German  poetry  :  as  a  pood  man  ;  as  a  Christian  : 
scveutv-fuur  vears  old  :  with  Ie»r.«  enormously  swollen  :  vet  active. 
lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communicative.  My  eves  felt  as 
if  :i  Tear  \Nere  sweliiuL^  iiilo  tliem.  In  the  portrait  of  Les>^ini: 
tlit'iv  wa?  a  toupee  periwjnr.  wbi<'li  eiiorinou.-ly  injured  the  eiifri*: 
ol  \\\>  phy-;i<'i:iioiny — Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  ai;-.! 
fri/./J«Ml.  J3y-the-hye.  old  men  {»uirht  never  tu  wear  jjowiler — '.he 
conl^a^t  bet wron  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  ^kin  i<  disgust insr.  and  wrinkle.-  in  such  a  neigl^rluKMi  ap- 
pear channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor  tn  poet.«:  and  great  men. 
:!iat  vi'U  tlunk  o['  them  as  part?f  of  nature  :  and  any  thing  of  trick 
.i::d  fashion  wound.*  you  in  tliem.  as  much  as  when  you  .see  ven- 
i'lable  yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks. — The  author  of  The 
\lrs>-iAH  >hould  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair. — His  powder  and 
•jvriwig  were  to  the  eye  what  Mr.  VirL'il  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Oel^ 
v.Txw  lansiuage  possessed  of  concentratir' 
•:..■.  .-r.en  translated  parts  of  Homer  r 
s  /.-r-.m  line  proved  always  sufficir 
;.    •';::;/>h  you  can  not  do  this.     I  a 


Ii.  :.- ;.>!;», It.   V'-"" 
low. 
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could  oommonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  m  &  line  and  a  half 
of  OUT  common  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand  me:*  and 
I,  who  wished-  to  hear  hia  opinionB,  not  to  correct  them,  was  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  onr  leave.     At  the  beginning  of  the  French 

*  Elop«tock'>  obserratiai  va>  parti;  true  and  parti;  erroneous.  In  tha 
Uteral  leoie  of  hi*  vords,  anil,  if  we  confine  the  oompariKm  to  the  average 
of  apace  required  for  the  expretsioo  of  the  same  thought  in  the  tvo  lan- 
guage*, it  is  errot^us.  I  have  trantlaCed  some  Oermui  hexameters  into 
EogliBh  heiametera,  and  lind.  that  oa  the  average  three  Bngli^  lioe*  will 
expreee  four  lines  German.  The  reason  ie  evident  t  our  binguitge  abounds 
in  moooajlUblei  iDd  dissjIUblee.  The  Oerman,  not  teas  (turn  the  Greek, 
is  a  polysjUable  language.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  wa* 
not  without  foundation.  For  the  German  posaeBsing  the  ume  unlimited 
privilege  nf  forming  compounds,  both  with  prepositions  and  with  epithets,  as 
the  Oreek,  it  ran  express  the  liche^t  simple  Greek  word  in  a  single  German 
one,  and  ia  thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  wenk  or  ungraceful  piiriiptirasea. 
I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  vie,  the  use  of  the  pre- 
fixed partidplee  ver,  «r,  tnl,  and  lerg:  thus  roiiimt  to  rend,  wrreiMBi  to 
rend  away,  inreium  to  reud  to  pieces,  eiiirnnen  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a 
thing,  in  the  active  sense:  or  gchtnttxen  to  melt — ver,  zer,  ent,  tchmeltfn — 
and  in  like  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and  active.  If  ;ou  consider 
ooly  how  much  we  should  feel  the  loss  of  the  prefix  ie,  as  in  bedropt,  l>e- 
qtrtnkle,  becot,  eapedall;  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this 
iBBieBiodaof  compoaitioa  is  carried  through  all  their  umple  and  oompound 
prcpocilions.  and  many  of  their  adverbs;  and  that  Willi  ni^'^t  of  these  the 
^ermona  bnve  the  same  privilege  as  «e  have  of  dividing  ibem  from  tha 
j^TVb  and  placiug  them  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  " ytiu  "ill  have  no  diffi- 
'"'"  'o  enmprdiending  the  rcalilT  and  the  cause  of  this  eui^erior  power  in 
a  of  eonJeoting  meaning,  in  whieh  its  great  poet  exulted.  It  is  im- 
D  pages  of  Wieland  without  peroeiving  that  in 
I  no  rival  bat  the  Oreeh.  And  yet  I  feel,  that 
ID  is  not  the  happiest  mode  of  e.ipreaaing  thia 
uii-tist  not  «a  much  in  the  1?ss  time  required  for 
u  the  unitj  and  simu1taTiei>u°[ieM  with  which 
U  tandi  to  make  their  language  more  pietu- 
Mtr.  We  have  obtained  thi-  power  in  part 
i  from  the  Laliu :  and  lii.'  st-rise  of  its  great 
i!  thi>  abuse  of  I^tin 
i  parliules,  conveyiu^  no  aeparata  or 
'i  tMder,  mm  not  p<.>s->ibl7  act  on  the 
horaogeaeouB  langnag* 
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Revolution  Klopetock  wrote  odei  of  con^atulation.  He  leceiTgd 
lome  honorary  preseutB  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden 
crown,  I  believe),  and,  like  our  Prieitlcy,  wm  invited  to  a.  aeU 
in  tha  leinslature,  which  he  iteclined.  But  whea  French  liberty 
metamorphoBed  herself  into  a  fiiry,  he  aent  back  -these  pnaentt 
with  a  jiaUnodia,  declariiig  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceeding!  ; 
and  since  then  ho  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Gallioaii.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  eriines  and  tblHes  of  the  Revolutionista,  he  BuHi-n  himaelf  to 
ibrget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  proccse  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  fully  of  men  ie  the  wt«lom  of  God.  w 
are  their  iniquities  inBtruinentB  of  his  goodiiesi.  From  ELJop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attention  waa  diverted  to 
the  beauty  and  fiingtiiarity  of  the  sunset  and  its  efTecta  on  the 
objects  around  ua.  There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich 
sandy  light  (nay.  of  a  mm-h  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  lu  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  iutenser  light,  a  btawy 
mint  tjoatcd.  The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  jteople  moving 
(o  nnd  fro  between  ihem,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
mwits  iif  d(?cp  allude  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  ol  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  eegmeuli 
by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 

more  regular.     All  else  was  obscure.     It  was  a  (airy  scene  ! 

and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 

jcetK,  thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightncM,  wai  a 

beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegacit  simplicity  of  an  Engliih 

child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  ■«• 

coutremenis  ol'  which  were  in  a  high  degree  ooatly  and  ^tandid. 

Beibrclquit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  aaf.^t  I 

a  day  or  two  lonfrer  than  1  olhem-ise  should  have  (Icin< 

to  be   present  at   the  feast  of  St.  Michai-!,  ihc    patron    naiiit  a 

Hamburg,  eipociing  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  ihia  t 

Republic.      I  WHS  liowever  disappointed.      Tkan>  i 

cessions,  two  or  three  BemKni-  m  ■■■■.-  ;■)■•■  .'■'.-l  ■-■  Iwo  nr  tfaiw'o 

women  in  two  or  three  cbnr  ,1    ^,    ui,l,«,l  »od  |„,  p 

ronage  wished  i^lsewhere  bj-  me  ■■  ^{ivc  a 

tcrtaiument,  thi.'utre,  tfe^Jf  ^    ' 

burg  there  weins  U>  l»-^^^ 
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to  the  -n-omen.  The  men  seem  <let«nntned  to  bo  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  can  wot  iu  this.  You 
will  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  si'ght,  than  is  preseuted 
by  the  vast  aistua  of  the  principal  chtirch  at  Lubec  seen  t'rora  the 
orfraii-loft  ;  tor.  beiii^  filled  with  female  servants  and  persouH  in 
the  i^anie  cla^  of  life,  and  all  their  cape  having  gold  and  silver 
caiiU.  it  appear*  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver, 

1  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  Iranscriplioii  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  VV made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

stock,  durtns:  the  interviews  that  look  pUec  aller  my  departure. 
On  these  1  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstook's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Kimipsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  niistakcu  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Uer- 
many  there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  in  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  a  disciple  of  Fiehic,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who.  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  uf  his  nomenclaturo. 
"  Kloprtock  having  wished  to  see  the  C.ilvary  of  Cumberland, 
and  uked  what  was  thought  of  it  in  England,  1  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller),  where  I  procured  the  Analytical 
Beview,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
VAXT.  I  temembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimeus  of  a 
Mutk  TOM  tiuudation  of  The  Messiah.  1  had  mentioned  this 
to  KlppatodE,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  tbera.  I  walked 
om  to  bia  houa  and  pnt  the  book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting 
to  hia  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  The  Messuh  when  he 
kwas  «i-ventci)n  ;  ho  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan  with- 
il  oouipoMag  B  niiigle  hne.  He  was  greatly  at  a,  lo»s  in  what 
lanner  lo  «»i^nilu  his  work.  There  were  no  succesaful  ?peci- 
•  of  vr-nciii-atiou  in  llio  ^lermau  language  before  Ibis  lime. 
fbe  Crat  thiwe  eiuiloi  hi.'  wrote  in  a  sjieciee  of  meusnred  or  nu- 
i  pdMB.  Thil,  ihriiigh  done  with  much  labor  and  some  suc- 
.,  WB3  &r  (rom  saliffjini;  Uim.  He  had  composed  hexameten 
1  l^ttn  lUkd  linel:  as  a  sohool  ejzercise,  and  there  had  been, 
e  attempts  in  tliat  style  of  vcrsificar 
"^  "  '  uerit. — One  day  he 

«M«Jd  be  done  in  ib'a  way — 
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he  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even  went  without  hia  dinnar, 
and  found  that  in  the  evening  he  had  written  twenty-three  hex- 
ameters, versifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  hefo;re  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  efibrts,  he  compofled  no  more  in 
prose.  To-day  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his  plan 
hefore  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who 
hefore  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  he  said  hefore.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  his  poem  to 
any  one  till  it  was  finished  :  hut  some  of  his  friends  who  had 
seen  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had  consented 
to  publish  a  few  books  in  a  journal.  He  was  then.  I  beheve. 
very  young,  about  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  different 
periods,  four  books  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to  the  first 
specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  in 
finishing  the  whole  poem,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 
two  were  employed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  fa- 
vorable moments  ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.  He  values 
himself  upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modem  lyrical 
writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.  1  laid  the  same  accn- 
sation  against  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of  it — but  waived  the 
discussion.  He  called  Rousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dis- 
sertation in  stanzas.*     1  spoke  of  Drydeu's  St.  Cecilia  ;  but  he 

*  [A  la  Fortune.  Li  v.  ii.  Ode  vi.  (Euvres  do  Jean  Baptiste  Ro\is«««u.  p. 
121.  edit.  1820.  One  of  the  latter  strophes  of  this  ode  concludes  with  two 
lines,  which,  as  the  editor  olwerves,  have  become  a  proverb,  and  of  whidi 
the  thought  and  expression  are  borrowed  from  Lucretiua :  eripiiur, 
manet  res:  iii.  v.  68. 

Montrez  nous,  gruerriers  magnanimefl, 

Votre  vertu  dans  tout  son  jour  : 

Vovons  comment  vos  cipurs  subUmet 

Du  Sort  boutieudront  le  retour. 

Tunt 

VoT' 

V«- 

M- 

L. 

Horace,  says  tlie  Kdit^ 
dare  en  I'esquissant  a 
Olympique,  n  avoient  1^ 
saf^er,  et  c'est  le  parti  tf^ 


iTeur  Toua  secoo' 
dumoo 
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did  not  seem  f&milisr  with  out  writera.     He  wiahed  to  know  the 

distinctions  between  our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  rec- 
ommended me  to  read  his  HEfiMAt4N  before  I  read  either  The 
Messuh  or  the  odeH.  He  flattered  himself  that  some  time  or 
other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  in  Englaud.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought  that  Vosa  in  his  tranaUlion 
of  Tke  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and 
had  sacriliced  it  to  the  (jreeks,  not  remembering  sufficiently  that 
each  language    has   its  particular  spirit  and  genius.*     He  said 

— a  piasagt  vbich,  as  Tli}-«r  faji,  eooUdoi  tlie  quinlesBeooe  of  the  aubject. 
Dante  bus  sonic  noble  liufe  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  ihe  hfimo.— 
lines  worthy  of  n  great  mjslic  poet.  After  referring  lo  the  tmid  com- 
.plaints  uid  nmledictioni  or  men  agaiant  this  Power,  he  beautifully  con- 

Mn  ella  s'c  beitta  e  eld  aon  ode : 
Con  i'ftlire  prime  erealiire  lieta 
Vulot  twi  tpera,  e  beata  ti  gode. 

J.  B.  Rouuenu  was  born  in  1669.  began  h»  career  at  the  close  of  the  ageof 
louis  Quutorze.  (bed  a1  Brursels.  Uureb  17,  lljl.  He  had  been  banished 
from  Prance,  by  an  intrigue,  on  a  false  charge,  as  now  seeniB  clear,  of  hav- 
ing composed  and  distributed  defamatory  rerses,  iu  1713;  and  it  was  en- 
graved upon  his  tomb  that  Le  was  "thirty  years  an  object  of  envy  and  thirty 
of  compassion."  Belonging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  17lh  century,  of 
which  he  was  Ibe  Ust  survivor,  be  came  somewhat  into  conflict  with  the 
•pirit  of  the  18lh,  which  was  preparing  a  new  vintage,  and  would  have  none 
bnt  Dew  wine  in  new  bottles.  Rousseau,  however,  was  a  very  ftnisbed 
writer  in  hid  way,  and  has  been  compared  to  Pindsr,  Horace,  Anacreon  and 
Iblfaerbe.  His  ode  to  K.  le  Comte  da  Ltic  a  as  fine  an  example  as  I  know 
of  the  modem  dauicsl  style.  This  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  ex- 
ampUGcd  in  Hr.  Wordsworth's  I«odamia  and  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Ion ;  for 
in  them  the  saljects  only  are  ancient,  while  both  the  form  and  spirit  are 
modem  ;  whereas  in  the  odes  of  Rousseau  a  modern  subject  is  treated,  as 
1-^''  ''     ''''I'  :   ': '  I". ..  iiiiii  language  will  allow,  in  the  manner  and  tone 

■ifili.  \;iii..iii,  .-Ml;;.., II  Ai~>uiBtee  and  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  are 
o<iul.,v  .■,.■.!  liumdciAnMiis.nihougbt.butin  them  the  subject  also  is  taken 
from  KDlinuity.  Rouat.iiu's  works  consist  of  Oiles,  E])islles  in  verse,  Can- 
Uia»,  E|ngriun«,  4e.  Ac,  U,-  wrote  fur  the  stage  at  Ihe  beginning  of  bis  lit- 
•rorj  life,  bW  with  no  great  success.— 3,  C.j 

"  fVoM,  who  lived  from    Feb.  SO,  !"51,  lo  Mdrch,  1850,  was  author  of 

a  rural  cpopa'ti  vf  simple  structure  divided  into  three  idjU, 

0  the  bitrtilhniait  and  marriage    of  the  heroine."      This  is  a 

■   poem,  composed  iu  Iiexanieter  verse.     "  TTie 

i»  Mr.  T.,  "  consists  in  llie  minute  description  of 

personages.*'   The  charm  eoneisU,  1  think, 

r»  with  the   beauty  of  nature,  and  the  «■•« 
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licsmjig  was  the  tint  of  their  dramatic  wiiten.  I  complained  of 
Natha.v  as  tedious.  He  said  there  was  not  enough  of  artion  in 
it ;  but  thai  Le^siitg  was  the  ntost  (chaste  of  their  writen.  St 
spoke  favorably  of  tioethe  :  but  said  that  hia  Sokkows  of  Va.- 
TER  wu£  Ills  be^t  work,  better  than  any  of  his  dramas :  he  pre- 
ferred the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schttler* 
RasBCSs  he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read  it.  I 
spoke  of  llie  scene  of  the  setlinp-  sun.*  He  did  not  know  it.  He 
said  Sohi Her  could  not  live.  He  thought  Don  Caki.03  the  be« 
of  his  dramas  :  but  said  that  the  plot  was  inextricable. — It  wu 
evident  he  knew  lillle  of  Chiller's  works  :  indeed,  he  eaid.  h< 
could  not  read  them.  Biirfrer,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 
would  live  ;  that  Chiller,  on  the  coiitran',  mutt  soon  be  lorgot- 
teu  ;  that  he  gave  hiin».'lf  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakf peare.  who 
ollen  was  exlravafrant,  but  that  Schiller  was  ten  thousand  liuwi 
mole  Bo.t     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue.  as  an  iiu- 

and  suitability  of  tl]«  T«riiG<9ti»D.  Vi»s>  trsDflatioD  of  tbe  Odvwrr  ii 
priUBitl  fiT  UiuB  H'  |«?rim  an  iniinni-u  ..f  llie  tTiiiiuaL  Tlis  nrerk'hu 
bn-ti  ri'Uili't'dl.  "  M'illi  a  liilflily  mid  iniilalive  lutnuouy  en  aJiuittiljU'.  llu: 
it  tuuT.'tf'ta  I"  tin-  ji-'luilar  llio  ..ridiinl  wnliii^".  a'lU  r.flifis.  an  fr.-ni  ■  Tuir- 
lur.  vMTv  Wnuly  aii<l  .voiy  lili-riiihh  i.f  tli.'  HUii.-ut  pwnL"  llijt.  Survfr, 
pp.  rtl-CS.— .■<.  C] 

*  [Acl  iii.  ^'.  S.    T)iv  nii^li 
tou  ill  a  fruiliv  wuy.    Tliv  mmuh  it  cuniuiii*  art  vr 

b}- tlw  ItiiUHTsif  n-Ki'tlivcf  u  llii:^:  it  i.-,.^  brvi  _      _ _.    _. 

Euriipoou  baiiilit.  aud Irau^purtt  us  In  llic  taudi>r.Iii^.'i'rnnt. }■.  C.I 

f  [Thtf  n-..rks  -f  Itiir^T,  wli..  wa,  b.>rii  .>ii  thr  first  ,tiv  ..f  174S.  di»d 
Junv  8.  17(14.  .■oiisist  iif  P.Hrtiw  (1  v.ik.k  JlavMh  a1tM-«l  fpcui  Shak^pran 
(lir.iii.iiiD.v,)  I.V  Tayl.-r,— nri  p.id  JMlgr  ••(  SiatiimiTf.—ia  »,mi»  rMpKTi 
sU|HTi.>r  t.-  (li«  i'rii;iiuil).  Muni7lianjicii'4  Travels;  Tran«lali<>us  (.if  ib*  jii 
firjt  bwksKftbf  lliiiij.  miilx-uivotliprF):  ru[K'n<  philultq^cal  and  piIitiiaL 
Ili£  faiuf  iwli  ilii.lly  iMi  liirw  ballads.  TIk  Wild  Huut^r.  th*  Fanu'i 
Daujfbtor,  au.i  L-ivrt.  Tli*  |Nnrrrful  diolioQ  and  ulniirahlF  barmuDv.— 
rliytlnn.  touiid.  rliynw  ..f  tlinn.  coinp<ritIniu  Mr.  Taylor  ih^oriliM  at'Uw 
result  it  laUTi.'ii-,  art :  it  strikes  me.  froni  the  outline  wliicL  lie  has  iriim 


■.  wbieli  is  the  Sill  of  Art  iv.  is  tine 
'pirileii     That  *u!i^ 
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moral  snthoi  in  the  flnt  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power. 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him ;  but  we  do 
not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Geimany.  He  said  Wiuland  was  a  charming  Biithor. 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  ;  that  in  this  respect 
Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  any  body 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  1 
told  him  the  OBEnoN  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  1  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flog  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
book  ;  and  observed,  that  it  vaa  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
make  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
gratiiication.  He  seemed  at  lint  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  different  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are 
not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion  ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fii  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 
on  the  mere  appelit/-.  Well  '.  but,  said  he,  you  see.  that  mich 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  conlessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Ober6s.  He  spoko 
in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     I  said 

tioo  or  >pirh ;  ud  m  Death,  which  hnd  deprived  him  of  two  wiv™,  did  not 
ralcsM  him  beta  a  third,  be  obtaiaeil  his  freedom,  al  the  end  of  little  more 
than  thrM  Jon,  from  a  wurt  of  Justice.  VThj-  did  Klupslock  undeivulue, 
by  preferttMB  of  such  n  poet,  the  loft; -niiui led  S<.-liiller— the  dearest  to 
Klg^and  of  all  Genuui  bards  t  Perhapx  because  the  author  of  WnlleoRlein 
TMi  [JiHiln^l  I .  iiiil  had  many  things  in  hia  philosophy  which  thesuthor 
«(1k  " --'"  eonU  not  find  in  Am  heaven  and  e»rth._S.  C.j 
-*  POhWB^  Ckntft  vUL  ataniu  6S-80.    The  little  touch  about  the  new 

■DpHBM  Ktuctiin^   iM  mother's  kiu  is  very  romantic:    though  put 

^^^^SlSiJjl  fbe  fiicin  of  a  ijaerf : 

^^m  trord  mtMufut  (tmtt  tf)  ii  erpressiTe— it  very  natur«Ily  charaeterii«a 
tk  kW  iif  M  ~  *      ~         *  o'  age.     WieUod  had  great  nurtery  ex- 

jiwteOM.    **1  I  b*h  in  a  Utt«r  qnotad  in  tb«  anrvay. 
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that  I  Aii  not  perceive  any  very  Btriking  paauges ;  bat  thtt  1 
made  allowance  for  the  iinpeTfeGtions  of  a  translation.  Of  tht 
thefts  oi'  Wicland,  he  eaiil,  they  were  bo  exquisitely  managed,  thtt 
the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to  atcaJ  as  he  did.  He  con- 
Ridered  the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writeta  in  tb«  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  wbicb 
a  man  was  bee  to  take  whatever  be  could  make  a  good  use  of. 
All  Engliahman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  Collini, 
which  he  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Gray,  except  hie  Eleuv  written  in  a  country  Chliich-Y4BI>.  He 
complained  of  the  fuol  Ju  Lear.  I  observed  that  he  seemed  U 
give  a  terrible  wjldness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complaiDsd. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  bod  written 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — I  said  I 
preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one  ;  but  ukcd 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.  This  quealian 
I  understood  as  applying  to  the  filial  terminations,  and  obMirvd 
to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  wu 
easy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  genenl 
sweep  of  the  verso  was  superior.  I  lold  him  that  we  %vere  not  to 
tsxact  with  regard  lo  the  final  endings  of  lines  as  tbe  Fimoh. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  lliat  we  made  no  distinction  betwaa 
masculine  and  tcmininc  [i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes :  at  laart 
he  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to  think,  IW-^ 
no  laupuafre  could  be  so  tar  formori  r 
riched  by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  I  said  this  « 
a  very  danirerous  practice  ;  and  added,  thatltbought  MUlon  W3 
often  iujure<l  both  his  prose  and  veaBJ**'-'^fciug  this  liberty  W' J 
frcquoully.      1  recommended  lo  hirr'  '^lOi  ttjtniait  J 

models  of  pure  and  native  Engl' 
ground,  as  I  have  reason  ti 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dtnp^   ^ 
pleasure  of  a  third  ic' 
paliy  about  indilTe" 


poaae  of  little  hat' 

Mr.  Sotheby'a  t. 

Doimtry.    Tha  orii 
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morning  told  me,  that  Klopstock  was  the  German  liiltan: ^*t 

very  German  Milton  indeed  I  I  I" Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.    T.    COLSSIDGE. 


[These  disenchanters  put  one  ia  mind  of  the  ratcatchers,  who  are  said  tnd 
supposed  to  rid  houses  of  rats,  and  yet  the  rats,  somehow  or  other,  onotrnw 
to  swarm.  The  Kantean  rats  were  not  aware,  I  believe,  when  Klopstock 
spoke  thus,  of  the  extermination  that  had  befallen  them :  mod  eveii  to  thb 
dav  those  acute  animals  infest  the  old  house,  and  steal  away  the  daily  hettd 
of  the  children, — if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  old  proo& 
of  religious  verities  by  way  of  the  understanding^  and  »peculative  reamm, 
must  be  called  such.  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  spiritaal  soste- 
nance.  Or  the  necessary  guard  and  vehicle  of  it,  is  perhaps  a  questtoa. 

But  who  were  Nicolai  and  Engel,  and  what  did  they  against  the  fiunoQi 
enchanter  i  The  former  was  born  in  1783,  at  Berlin,  where  he  carried  on 
his  father  s  business  of  book-selling,  pursued  literature  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  attained  to  old  age,  full  of  literary  honors.  By  means  of  three 
critical  journals  (the  Liter aiur- Brief e^  the  Sibliothek  der  Sckonen  1Fij««- 
sehaftem,  nod  the  AUgemeine  deulsche  BiUiothek),  which  he  condoeted  with 
the  powerful  co-operation  of  Lessing,  and  of  his  intimate  friend  Mend^ 
sohn,  and  to  which  he  contributed  largely  himself,  he  became  very  consider- 
able in  the  Gerniau  world  of  letters,  and  so  continued  for  the  space  A 
twenty  years.  Jordens,  in  his  Lexicon,  speaks  highly  of  the  effect  of  Nioo- 
lai's  writings  in  promoting  freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  views  in  thed- 
<^  and  philos«»phy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature— describes  him  asa 
brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypocrisy,  and  confused  oonceptioos  in  re- 
ligion ;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  teriuinologios,  that  can  but 
issue  in  vain  fantasies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  the  *•  so-named  criti- 
cal philosophy."  He  engaged  with  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemun/t^  on  its 
appearance  in  1781,  in  the  AUgemeine  deufsche  BibUothek ;  first  explained 
his  object  ions  to  it  in  the  11th  vol.  of  his  Reixebeichreibung  (Descriptioci  of 
a  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  year  1781 ),  and  a£t«^ 
wards,  in  liis  romance  entitled.  The  Life  and  OpiiiitMis  of  Sempronius  Gun- 
dibert,  a  Germiui  PhiK)sopher.  sought  to  set  forth  the  childish  crotchets  and 
abuses  imputable  to  muny  disciples  of  this  philosophy  in  their  native  ab- 
surdity. 'Hie  rat.sbone  allud.^d  to  by  Klopstock,  was  doubtless  contained  in 
the  above-named  romance,  wliich  the  old  poet  probably  esteeme<i  more  than 
Nicolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  lias  ha<l  its  day.  but  in  a  fiction  destined  to  a  day  of  knger 
duration. — Goethe's  Faust. — tlie  Satirist  is  himself  most  effectively  satirixed 
There  he  is,  in  tliat  strange  yet  beautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wail  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  to  be  laughed  at  as  long  as  the  temple  itself  is  visited 
and  admired.  This  d»>om  came  upon  him,  not  so  much  for  his  oanpaign 
aijainst  the  Kanteans.  as  for  his  Joys  of  Werler, — because  he  bad  dared  lo 
ridicule  a  book,  which  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  parodiBt 
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Indacd  h«  Menu  to  have  b««D  engaged  in  a  leriea  of  boetilitiei  with  Fioht^ 
Lavaler,  WieltuiJ,  Herder,  nod  Qoetbe.*  In  the  Walpurgitnaehl  of  th« 
Fauit  he  thu*  addre^BeB  the  goblin  dancera : 

Ihr  sejd  noch  iramer  da  !     Nein  das  Ut  unerhort  I 
Terechwindet  doch  1     Wir  haben  ju  Hufgeklart  I 


Vouuh  1     Voheard  of  impudenoe  1     What,  atiU  there  1 
In  thii  enlightened  age  too,  vhen  jou  hsre  been 
Prored  not  lo  exist  V—Slulit^i  Tranttatioit. 


Do  we  not  ite  the  doughty  reviewer  1 
hand,  and  commandiDg  the  apparitions 
Htonishment  eTaUirmug : 


fore  u>  mngiateriallj  vaving  hia 
Tanish  1 — then  with  deapondeot 


So  wise  we  are  I  jet  what  (antaatic  footeriea  atiU  Btream  forth  from  mj  eon- 
tamporary '■  brains ;  how  aie  we  stilt  haunted  ]  The  apeech  of  Faust  oon- 
ceroiog  him  is  mii-tranalated  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  th« 
piece,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humors  oF  it.  Nothing 
oan  be  more  expressive  of  a  conceited,  narrow-oiiniled  reviewer.  "  (Hi  ha  I 
— he  ia  abaolutely  everywhere, — What  others  dance,  he  must  doeide  npcfl. 
If  he  <wit  chatter  about  every  step,  'tis  as  good  as  not  made  at  all.  Iftthi- 
ing  fTOPtket  kirn  to  mucA  at  when  vx  go/oneard.  If  yon'd  turn  round  Hid, 
round  in  a  drcle,  as  he  does  ia  hia  old  mill,  he'd  approve  of  th«t  ptrhmpm  ^ 
eapemUj  if  yoii'd  <Km«ult  him  about  it.° 

"A  man  of  such  spiriled  ImlMludce,"  asys  Mr.  Carljlo,  after  affirming 
that  Nieolai  wrote  against  KsDt'i  philosophy  without  compreheadingit,  noA 
judged  of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum.  by  iU  utility.  "  ' 
Germans  CRlleil  a  Philitlrr.    Nieolni  earned  for  himielf  the  painfol  j 
eminence  of  being  En  PhUUItr.  Arch  Philiatiuc."     "He.  an  old 
Goethe'fi."  saye  Mr.  Hill,  iti  expUnulion  of  the  title  in  which  he  i  _ 
the  WalpurgiinAelil,  "  had  published  an  account  of  bis  phsntaaniiil  Uluaio 
pointing  them  agWDet  Fichu's  syBlem  of  idealiim,  which  he  evideDtly  « 
foundeij  with  wliat  Coleridge  would  have  vailed  Subjective  Idolism." 

Such  was  this  wondrous  diKHchaHter  in  the  eyes  of  later  a 
Klopstnck  :  a  man  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  long  figlit  againct  g 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  it     How  many  n  a 
«alist  seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  prediposed  to  hia 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  othera,  be  ie  but  a  blind  flounderiag  Polyphenxia^  'i 
knows  not  bowlodir«jt  his  heavy  blows;  if  not  a  menwong  sea      "'""  " 
a  stake  in  hia  hand,  whUk  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  I 
reading  a  thin  TDllM^yM|^^lmetapbyaiciani  that  bad  e' 

•  [Sec  Mr.  Hay^ 
heard  a  btcrary  OeM 
•nj  other  which  he  b 
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thoogfats  behind  them  were  dedared  ntterly  in  Um  WNQg-da  up  li^litf 
not  including,  the  vaUant  author  himsell  The  world  had  bun  in  darkaca 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phcebu^  on  the  scene.  Thia  great  num  d» 
patched  Kant's  system— (neyer  having  read  a  sylhible  of  any  work  of  Kant ») 

In  n  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  its  celebratcrs  andadmiren. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened  1— after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  as  if  it  had  nex « 
been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  eince  has  continued  to  talk  aa  if  Locke. 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysidans  understood  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  wrote  about  rather  moff  than  tiie  mass  of  mankind,  instead 
of  Uti  I  Verschwindet  d^eh  1  might  this  author  say,  aa  Nioolai  said  to  the 
spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwindet  doch  I     Wir  Kabenja  oufgeUarL 

Engel  opposed  Kant  in  philoeophiosl  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
Zwei  Gerprdche  den  Werth  der  Kriiik  hetrtffemd.  He  too  occupied  a  eon- 
siderable  space  in  literature — ^his  works  fill  twelve  Tolumea,  besides  a  kw 
other  pieces.  "  To  him,"  says  Jordens,  "  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art 
speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  their  later 
advances  in  Germany.**  Jordens  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Ltma 
Stark,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing*s.  He  was  the  author  of  a  misceDaneooi 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  of  the  "World,  and  is  praised  by  Cousm  as  a 
meritorious  anthropologist.  Engel  was  bom  September  11,  1741,  at  Ytr- 
chim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  died  June 
28,  1802.  Neither  Nicolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Cousin  among  the  ad- 
versaries of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversaries. — who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  discovered  iu 
weakness.  Fartiiu  acri  ridiculum;  but  this  applies  only  to  transient  triumpha 
where  the  object  of  attack,  though  it  furnishes  occanon  for  ridicule,  aflbrdi 
no  just  eau»e  for  it. — S.  0.  j 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Quid  quod  prafatione  pramunierim  libeUteniy  qud  conor  omnem  offendiculi 
ftDBDm  praecidere  ?*  Neque  guieguam  add9iiniOy  quin  ea  eandidit  omnibus 
faeiat  talis.  Quid  autem  faeiiu  istit^  qui  vel  ob  ingenii  ptrtinacioan  tibi 
aaiiMfieri  no/tn/,  v^l  atupidiores  mnt^  quam  tU  9ati*facii<mem  intelligant  f 
Nam  quemadmodum  Simonidet  dixiiy  Thesstdot  hebetioret  estCf  quam  ut 
potnnt  a  se  decipi^  ita  quondam  videos  stupidiores^  quam  ut  placari  quearU, 
Adhae^  non  minim  est  invenire  quod  calumnietuTy  qui  nihil  aliud  quarit, 
nisi  quod  etUumnieiur.  £rasmus  ad  Dorpium^  Theoioqum, 

In  the  rifacimento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  inserted  extracts 
from  the  Conciones  ad  Populum,  printed,  though  scarcely  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti- 
ministerial  enthusiasm  :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  of  poli- 
tics have  sustained  no  change. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
annexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference 
to  that,  which  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste. — The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
his  death,  proposed  to  the  assenfbled  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assemblage  of  philo-dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horses, 
dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  qjso  from  the 
moro  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taste. 

*  Praeludere  calumniam,  in  the  original. 
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seduced  him  into  the  contrary  eKlremes,  viz.  a  studied  feeblencB 
of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  woa  to  be  derived  from  incidenti 
and  the  exeitemeut  of  curiosity);  a  diction  elaborately  metriril: 
the  atiectation  of  rhymes;  and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of 
the  countlesB  imitations  which  were  ita  spawn,  I  must  iofiimi  you, 
or  at  least  call  to  your  reeolleetion,  that,  about  that  time,  and  Inr 
some  years  before  it.  three  of  the  most  popular  hook«  in  the  Ger- 
man language  were,  the  translations  of  Yousc's  Night  Thougdi», 
Hebvey'h  Meditations,  and  Richaeuson's  Clabissa  Haxlow.* 

■  [Xight  L  of  The  Complnint :  or  Mgil  Tkoughti.  vaa  before  the  toU 
in  174!:  Herrcy'g  Meditalioni  among  the  Timbt,  and  Rtjltrtioiu  ■'■  « 
Floaxr  Oarden,  nppfsred  in  1 74S  :  the  first  two  ToU.  of  Claruik  ia  I  tM> 
This  n-ork  of  Riehar<lH)B*B  and  his  Pamela  were  irritten  purpotly  tn  g— rf 
tbe  inonds  of  the  youii);,  nod  of  thp  latter  it  ww  uud,  I^mel*  jslilw  mom  . 
she  covers  all  ihinga  with  her  whiteness.  Soow,  when  mudi  troddca  ^riv 
a  warm  suii,  is  siwii  i^ouverted  iutu  slup—whieh  OMl««C«a  arc  kof  !■!•  Mil 
aodniire;  iothis  respect  the  mural  lessons  of  Pamela  aadtnaris^dBUMC 
resemble  snow :  they  seem  fitter  to  etir  up  the  mud  of  Um  >uJ  ~fc 
earthly  luirc"  uf  its  nature. — than  permanently  to  eleaaM  sad 
See  Comparieoii  of  Rithanboa  with  ndding,  Works.  IV.  |Il  * 

Vuun(;'s  gTpM  ]ii.-ciu  is  a  notaUe  iostnui'    uf  \.hv  u-mil  tii 
poelival  eciiiionij-.     In  the  |>o*try  of  Cowp.T.  Burns,  Crulibc,  wi-  1 
dnoee  of  niulnesii,  luiil  it  is  alt  the  more  truly  and  ile<-|>l«   mu],  )>>vn»u  H 
seems  to  some  uusought,  nay.  rather  shuimed.     Tlie  poel'g  mal  s! 
crave  the  sunehine :  he  "  does  not  lovf  tho  shiiwer  nor  K^'k  1L«  '■ 
only  yitltie  lu  mournful  reflections  becniiB.:  '.  I 
ia  A  wiirltl i>f  wue.     But  when  Youngs-i  n -:il 
seta  liig  eap  at  Melaneholy.  we  suspeiL  liuit 
that  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  -\.\'l- 
heml  with  ey  press,  we  iiimgine  a  snug  i .  I'  i 
when  he  "  eits  by  ahinip  at  mid-day,  mm'. 
of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  studj  . 
nuUces  siu,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetk-i! 
tuples  because  tber  offer  fneitifies  tor  i:r,]. 
lieve  their  pressure  o[i  u  bunlened  heu  I 
Tej-"s  piety,  though  it  bos  sueh  an  air  of  >v    . 
ieal  sense,  may  lie  i;all„i  dflfriamirm.     Tl..'    • 
•OlDe  styles  «re/o«rr«.  hut  thnt  the 
ing,  1  suppose,  to  its  luiurinnl  o 
oorn-pcip)>ies  and  wihl  nm»Iiu-d.    But  Hri  I 
Banierf  elernjuiiin.  with  bis  heart  in  W*  ! 
to  loult  upin  Ymmg  as  a  solemn  wotl 
brow  loolis  from  n  distance  a  sheer 
appears  passable  to  the  foot  of  nur 
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the  geniui  of  Beaumoat  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  lemait 
becomes  a  Kotzebuc. 

The  Bo-callcd  German  drania.  therefore,  is  Etigliah  in  iti 
ffrigiR,  EiiglUh  in  its  materialt,  and  English  by  re-adoptim ; 
and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or  any  of  the  whole  bi««d 
of  Kotzebues,  whether  dramattsts  or  romaatic  wiiten,  or  wiiun 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  ehelf  iu  the 
libraries  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  tbeii 
originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  should  nib- 
mit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shouldeta ;  or  rather  con- 
aider  it  as  a  lacIi-gTaee  returned  from  transportatioD  with  nieh 
improvements  only  in  growth  and  manitera  as  young  tranqMrtcd 
coHTicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  intight  into 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  plueuomenon,  than  the  compaiidw 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  lilieneu  of  which  it  •trildsg, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  diffcreace  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  at 
titled  Alkcista  Fulmifialo.  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  inouasterieii  of  tiipaia,  and  which,  under  variouf 
names  {Don  Juan,  ihe  Laberttile,  ■)*.)  has  had  its  day  of  lUvor 
in  every  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so  extentive. 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claima  and  meiitt 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of 
it  belongs  to  the  real  iforld,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  per- 
~'  pa^MMUlty   with   the   tragic  i   ,t^   Uviuf, 

lefr"^^^f»cters,  are  creature'-     '  "*•  biaia ; 
ti  of  ordinary  proL'  -i  the 

V  Caliban  of  Tw  ■,  and 

idged  of  as  iuipe  *p» 

acquired  know 
vi^orod 


equally  with  the  df 
as  little  amenable 
Satan  of  P.uiAwsB 
therefore  to  be  undi 
tions.  Rank,  fbrtu 
accomplishments,  v 
Btitutional  hardihoc 
habits  and  ayinpathi 
•upp-*""*-  "uiTe  coE 


^ 


\ 
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w  tilt  mdj  virtne  :  the  gratification  of  the  patEiona  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate  :  each  individual's  self-wiU  the  eole  organ  throufh 
'which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contrBdictlon  la  the  onl;  wrong  1 
For,  bj  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  r^t 
Is  every  indlTiduml  charBctfir 
That  sots  in  strict  couBistence  with  itoeU,** 

That  Bpecula^ve  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  ihey  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
Byetematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  unaiiitablenesB  to  hu- 
man nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  hell, 
only  where  it  is  all  hell  :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  -with  the  biography  of  Carrier)- 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
'blindneu,  that  the  (so  colled)  system  of  nature  (that  is,  materi- 
alism, with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  pres- 

*  (tlnrt  tvt  <rf  Walleoateia,  tranilated  from  Schiller.  Oalari<lge'* 
Port.  Work^  p.  610.— 3.  C.J 

t  ITlua  nun  %ured  in  that  last  and  worst  state  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tim,  that  state  of  seveofiild  posssFsioo,  when  JacDbinisiiL.  haviog  borne 
down  tU  rival  opponents,  was  riding  io  triumph  through  the  land,  Lke 
DeaCk  in  the  Revelalions.  In  thii  druna  of  dream-likr  horror*  Carrier 
■nrtahud  bis  put  u  aa  to  be  "  famous  forever."  Mr,  Carl j  Ic.  in  that  cliap- 
**r  wf  th«  FrsDoh  Hevolution  which  is  bended  Ueslructiou.  gifts  an  awful 
'"'■■■■ii'         I  '  He  Cttiritr's  procKeilings  in  La  Vendee,  and  of  his 

1"''"|"|'1    ' '-     A.  ri  |]\  .,f  a  iBiijhiug  hjiena  posgeised  by  llie  spirit  of 

•■^lly.'  TloH.  is.  H  ggbirrf  Willi  ninety  priesU  unJer  hatches,  wmi  aunt  in 
t^  Laita.  i<a  aignal  ^ica.  "  This  was  the  first  of  the  NogaAtt,  which  we 
^ag^tDli  JlpMwiagts,  of  Csrriu-.- "  By  decrees  daylight  itaeJf  wit- 
men  and  [Ilea  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and 
;  this  they  eiill  ^ariagt  Ripublicain.  Republican  Mar- 
f  suHei'in^  uow,  u  pale  awoln  corpses,  Ihe  vietima 
ard  alimg  the  Loire  streani  -.  the  tide  rolling  Ihem 
tarkea  the  river  \  wolves  prowl  on  the  shoal  places : 
U  rvT/jBftimnmrs.  What  a  torrent  of  Revolu- 
tie  time  is  rabid.  Tbese  are  the  Noyadn 
e."  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  this  "  the  bhiekest 
culottism."  The  worst  part  of  his  ac- 
I  alao  Revalntionarj  Rotardi,  vol  iii. 
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and  the  paper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  Cole- 
ridge promised  a  pair  of  portraits,  Pitt  and  Bonaparte.  I  ooald  not 
walk  a  Lnndred  yards  in  the  streets  hat  I  was  stopped  hy  inqairies, 
^  When  shall  we  have  Bonaparte  V  One  of  the  most  eager  of  these 
inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zelueo.^^  In  the  letter  mentioned 
JQst  ahove  he  says,  ^^  At  one  time  Coleridge  engaged  to  write  daily  for 
The  Courier  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  did  attend  very  regularly 
and  wrote ;  hut  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  Paper  was  over- 
whelmed with  debates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  pre- 
ferring news,  and  a  short  notice  .of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph  to  any 
writing  however  brilliant),  Httle  or  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  insert- 
ed from  want  of  room.  Of  this  he  repeatedly  complained  to  me, 
sa3dng  that  he  would  not  continue  to  receive  a  salary  without  render- 
ing services.  I  answered,  *•  Wait  till  Parliament  is  up ;  we  shall  then 
have  ample  room,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  all  you  can  give  us.' 
When  Parliament  rose  Coleridge  disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued 
his  services." 

The  time  here  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  had  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  The  Courier^  and 
on  May  5,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  par- 
ticularized this  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  and  ^*  found  a  full  and  in  all 
appearance  a  warm  assent."  Mr.  Street,  he  says,  ^^  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  general,  and 
with  the  specific  plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  offended  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  saying  that  he 
'^  employed  the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors," 
namely  for  the  Papers ;  that  they  ^^  added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or 
reputation ;"  that  the  ^^  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities 
of  the  week."  This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and 
an  unjust  one.  It  was  not — ^Mr.  Stuart  himself  saw  that  it  was  not — 
so  intended ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  object  was  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  suffered  his  talents  to  ^^mst  away  without  any  efficient 
exertion  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures;"  that  he  had 
labored  more  than  would  appear  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
books  he  had  produced,  and  in  whatever  he  wrote  had  aimed  not 
'  merely  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  but  to  benefit  his  readers 
by  bringing  high  principles  in  view.  "  For,  while  cabbage-stalks  rot 
in  dunghills,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Editor  of  The  Morning 
Post^  "  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what,  I  do  not  think  right.  All 
that  prudence  can  justify  is  not  to  write  what  at  certain  times  one  may 
yet  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  would  draw  infer- 
ences from  Mr.  C.'s  language  injurious  to  himself,  though  it  was  not 
meant  of  him ;  and  hence  he  gave  the  details  which  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  bring  forward.    I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  OoleMge  had  an  ax- 
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aggerated  impression  of  the  amount  of  his  labors  for  T%e  Mamm§ 
Po8t  and  The  Courier^  and  that  when  he  said  that  he  had  raised  the 
sale  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  per 
day  in  1811,  when  ho  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  The  Min- 
ing PoBt^  which  never  sold  above  4600.    Mr.  Stuart  says  truly, ''  Cole- 
ridge had  a  defective  memory,  from  want  of  interest  in  common 
things ;"  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.     I  think  my 
Father^s  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  Newspaper  readiog 
must  ever  bo  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind ;  high  andcare- 
fnl  writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  could  furnish 
noblo  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  public  events  and 
occurrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  recompense  ?    On  the  other  band,  a  coarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  which  the  journal 
deals,  must  do  mischief.    No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
C.^s  articles  was  such  as  he  has  described;  he  would  naturally  be 
more  alive  to  marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  he  wrote  in  par- 
ticular than  any  one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judge 
of  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.     He  perha])s  ex- 
pended more  thonght  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Str«i 
and  oven  Mr.  Stuart  thonght  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  far- 
nish  a  largo  amount  of  ordinary  serviceable  matter.     Mr.  Stuart  ob- 
serve!*, "  lie  never  had  a  prime  and  manhood  of  intellect  in  ihe  .sonsi- 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit.  Biography.     He  had  indeed  the 
great  mind,  the  gre^t  powers,  but  he  could  not  use  them  for  the  pre^s 
with  regularity  and  vigor.*    Ho  was  always  ill."     This  may  have 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ouglit  to  have  been  the  beJt  years 
of  his  life  that  lie  wrote  for  tlie  Papers,  and  doubtless  what  he  di«i 
produce  helped  to  exliaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  j>en,  not  for  procuring  "the 
necessities  of  the  week,"  hut  in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  ovn 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public.     "Such   things  as 
The  Morning  Post  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  the  Gentleman  $  Maga- 
zine, '*  never  settled  upon  his  mind."    I  believe  that  such  thinjrs  un- 
$ettled  liis  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said,  with  a  some- 
what different  allusion,  "Like  to  a  man  on  double  business  bound, 
who  both  neglect«»."    This  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.     Le  del  nous  vend  toujoura  les  biene  gu'U  noua  prodigut^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically. 

*  "  ^^  ^^^  coul<l  write  a  thing  that  was  ImiMdialilf  nvrirtd  of  U^^ihi  MV. 
B.,  iQ  thu  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  May,  1838.    "  Th«  ItaOMthi  of  -  -       - 

him.    I  could  name  other  able  lilerarj  men  In  thli  ■ 
fMDj  grounda  of  argument  again*  theaote  pr^fimMm  4 
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In  r«gard  to  ths  remnneration  he  rectived,  I  do  not  briOK  forward 
Ot«  parlieulaT*  given  by  Mr.  Stnart  of  hia  liberal  dealings  witli  Mr. 
Coleridge,  diiDply  bocanse  the  rehearsal  of  them  woald  be  tedious,  and 
couki  answer  no  end.  Snch  dalails  may  be  Baperseded  bj  the  gen- 
eral declaration,  that  I  l>elieTe  my  Father  to  have  received  from  Mr. 
Smart  far  more  than  the  market  valne  of  his  oontrihotions  to  the  Pa- 
pers n'hich  that  gentleman  was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stnart  aajrs  that 
tie  "  |>aid  at  the  time  as  highly  as  sach  writings  were  paid  for,"  and 
to  Mr.  Coleridge's  eatiafactioD,  which  my  Father's  own  letters  cer- 
tainly te.itify ;  and  conclndes  the  ncconnt  of  snma  advanced  by  him  to 
Mr.  C,  when  be  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  aaying  that  he  had 
"  at  least  7001.  of  him  beside  many  acts  of  kindness."  A  considerable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  73«  FriaiA ;  two 
hnndred  of  it  waa  given  after  tbe  publication  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria. 

Mr.  Coleridge  expressed  hia  esteem  for  Mr.  Staart  and  sense  of  hia 
kindness  Tory  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  strongly 
tlian  to  others.  IIo  speoka  of  him  in  a  letter  written  ahoat  tho  be- 
ginning of  1609,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  tho  Qnaker  perenasion 
at  Leeds,  as  "  a  man  of  the  most  conaimimate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  managed  by  a  thorough  strong  and  soond  judgment,  and  ren- 
dered innocuoQa  by  a  good  heart'' — as  a  "most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  and  conatant  friend."  In  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  his 
return  from  Malta,  be  says,  "Stuart  is  a  friend,  and  alViend  indeed." 

1  hare  thonght  it  right  U>  bring  forward  these  particulars — (I  and 
those  eqanlly  concerned  with  n)yself)--not  only  ont  of  a  regard  to 
troth  and  openness,  that  tho  language  of  this  work  respecting  Th« 
Mom  ing  Pwf  and  Tha  Cimrier  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  fact,  which,  I  think,  it  need  not  be ;  bnt  also  in  graUtnde 
to  a  man  who  was  serviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Father  dnring  many 
yeais  of  his  life ;  who  appreciated  bis  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
they  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whoso  aid 
his  principal  prose  work.  The  Friend,  was  brought  befbra  the  public. 
I  do  not  complain  in  tlie  least  of  his  stating  the  &cts  of  my  Father's 
newspaper  writings;  in  the  manntr  in  which  this  was  done — as  was 
pointed  ont  at  the  time — tliere  wat  something  to  complain  of.  I«t 
file  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Father's  feelings  on 
oertun  oocasiona  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  theee  piecea 
of  bad  ocHUtraing,  dictated  by  roHntment,  in  one  who  waa  once  so 
truly  bis  flrtond. 

Hy  Fstbw  oertAinly  does  not  aMcrt,  aa  Mr.  Stoatt  represents  bim 
m  bftTing  Hanlad  la  the  LiUrmrg  Bitgraphf,  that  be  "  made  the  for- 

Iuf  Th4  Mfwrng  Pml  and  n«  Oamrier,  and  wa>  inadequately 
He  ■  rf  Ui  vrWiigi  m  hftTiag  bsen  tn  Itartfaeranee  of 

mnU.    XI     •iioiaabtIi*dM^^tbattli«jwmMr*ieodik 


t6  G^yrenment  and  to  hit  MODtrTi  «i^  tiiit  "w^ 
him  the  enmity  of  the  an^-miiililvtal  cad  Boompm^mm.  pmi^  ml 
every  posrible  hindniioetohislilnnffyoneer  wtddilbftmiMkhQitfi 
tBdcontemptnoiiscriti<Mgmof  ftleeidiiigioBnMleoald  efcd^liwyiwm 
unrewftided  in  any  other  qnerter.    There  was  tnitti  in  one  hilf  if 
Haditt^t  BWWMm,  "  BBa  politiw  tmned—Mrt  n»e  to  mmtmrniJ*  "^Wnm 
Govermnent,  or  the  frIeDds  of  QoTenmieiit  I "  aaya  Mr.  8teart»  **  Wly 
Ckderidge  was  attaddng  ntt  and  Lord  GranTitte  in  1800,  who  urn 
at  the  bead  of  the  Qovemment.    In  1801,  when  the  Addin^gtonaeHN 
'into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  in  TkeMmrmng  I^im^;  inthi 
antnmn  of  1802,  he  wrote  one  or  two  aUe  eaaaya  againHt  Bonap«li 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amienn,  and  he  pnUiahed  in  that  paps^ 
at  thattime,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  iletoher."    Thia  laat  aealmai 
is  a  donhle  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.    ^  At  tbat  ibm  thi 
newspaper  press  generally  oondenmed  the  oondnoi  of  Bonaparti  ii 
the  soTerest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  mote  aeverdy  tban  llf 
Mtndng  F$tt  by  my  own  writings.    Oobbett  attacked  Fox,  te,  tit 
HU  Morning  Post  was  the  most  distingoiahed  on  this  aaljeel;  mi 
the  increase  of  its  dronlation  was  great.    Theqnafified  of^MWtioals 
Govemm«itwas  not  given  to  Pitt%  ministry,  bat  to  Addii^|loaV 
To  Pitt  The  Morning  P<mt  was  always,  in  my  time,  deddedly  opponi 
I  supported  Addington  against  Bonaparte,  during  the  Peace  of  AmiesB^ 
with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  180S  Mr.  Estconrt  esoM 
to  me  with  a  message  of  thanks  from  the  prime  minist^*,  Mr.  A  o^ 
fering  any  thing  I  wished.    I  declined  the  offer.     It  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1804,  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  Tke  Morning  PoU  tfast, 
in  The  Courier^  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  ssiae 
grounds  I  had  supported  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  agsis 
prime  minister,  to  protect  Lord  MelviUe  against  the  fifth  daiee. 
Ooleridge  confuses  things.    The  qualified  support  of  the  ministzr.  ba 
alludes  to,  applies  whoUy  to  The  Courier,''^    I  do  not  see  the  material 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father's,  when  he  ssjs 
that  The  Morning  Poet  was  ^''onUr^iniiterM^  indeed,  but  with  &r 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jaoobin  and  anti-gallican,'*  snd 
tiiat  it  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most 
important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
moderately  anti-miniiterial^  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eokgist 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  The  Mornmf 
Poet  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  «••»• 
itterial patronage;'  and  that  from  "  the  eommencement  of  the  Addmg- 
ton  adminietration"  whatever  he  himself  had  writt«i  "  in  The  Morn- 
ing Poet  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government"    In  the  prece- 
dmg  paragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Pereival  nor  »thoprei«t 
•wttiniatration"  pursued  the  pUms  of  Mr.  Pitt 
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In  what  degree  my  Fatlier's  writlDgs  oontribnted  to  the  reputation 
and  success  of  The  Morning  Post  can  not  at  this  distance  of  time  be 
precisely  settled.  It  most  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasions 
soccess  in  such  enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stnart^s  own  brother  could  attrib- 
ute that  of  The  Morning  Post  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  ^^  though  with 
less  reason  even  than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge.'*  The  long 
story  told  to  show  that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  G.'s  hav- 
ing produced  any  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival 
journal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  services,  but  eagerly  secured  those 
of  Mr.  Stuart^s  assistant,  Oeorge  Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the 
question;  for  booksellers,  though,  as  Mr.  Stuart  says,  ^^ knowing 
men'*  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniscient  even  in  what  concerns  their 
own  business.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  The  Morning  Post  "  in- 
creased its  circulation,"  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  influence  of  my 
Father's  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirectly  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  conversational  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  anti-gallican  spirit  that  governed  Tlie 
Morning  Post^  though  he  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the 
Utter  as  he  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  quoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Father's  oq  the  subject  of  The  Courier^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  ^^  as  long  as 
he  actively  interfered,  the  Paper  was  conducted  on  the  independent 
principles  alluded  to  by  Coleridge,  "  but  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  he  found  it  best,  from  the  year  1811,  to  ^^  leave  Street  entirely 
to  his  own  course ;"  and  ^^  so  it  gradually  slid  into  a  mere  ministerial 
journal — an  instrument  of  the  Treasury :"  ^^  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for  being  the  organ  of  Grovemment,  and  obtained  a  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  became  odious  to  the  mob— excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 

weekly  journals." 

"  Wednesday,  8th  May,  1816. 

"  James  Gillman's,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
^^  My  dsab  Stuabt,  Highgate. 

^^  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  The  Courier  in 
general  With  all  my  weight  of  faults  (and  no  one  is  less  likely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  friendships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, will  not,  I  am  sure,  bo  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of 
both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of  the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  cease 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  delight  on  the  steadiness  and  independenoe 
of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and  how,  for  so  many  years,  with 
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pearanoe  of  it ; — ^it  b  true  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  hare  had  Mr.  A. 
to  dine  with  him,  or  received  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand 
from  Lord  this  or  that ;  hat  at  least  equally  true,  that  the  ministry 
would  have  heen  far  more  effectively  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
facts)  both  the  paper  and  its  conductor  would  have  been  held  by  the 
adherents  of  ministers  in  far  hig;her  respect ;  and  after  all,  ministers 
do  not  lofDe  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  even  those  that  support 
them ;  indeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  to  look  down  upon  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owe 
1^^  of  their  influence  and  character,  and  at  least  |ths  of  their  luiowl- 
edge  and  phraseology.  Enough  I  burn  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri- 
ter, for  the  purity  and  affectionatenees  of  his  motive." — Quoted  from 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  of  June,  1888. 

One  other  point  connected  with  Mr.  G.'s  writing  for  public  journals 
I  must  advert  to  before  concluding  this  chapter.  Mr.  Cottle  finds  want 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  re- 
specting the  publication  of  The  WtUchman;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him 
tell  the,8tory  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  as  follows : — ^^  The  plain 
fact  is,  I  purchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  Watchman^  allow- 
ing Mr.  C.  to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr. 
C.  occasionally,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  Mr. 
B.  for  printing  the  work,  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  price  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (1000)  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings. 
Mr.  C.  paid  me  for  the  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  found  it  convenient, 
but  from  the  imperfection  of  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing,  and  did  bear,  uncomplaining  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  Biographia  LiUraria,  A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed, 
arising  out  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years ;  but  my  notices,  made 
at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  the  whole  ten  numbers  of  The  Watehman^  which,  at  thirty-five 
shillings  per  sheet,  came  to  only  thirty-five  pounds.  The  paper 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  printing. 

"  I  can  not  refrain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  aug- 
mented from  another  cause.  Mr.  C.  states  in  the  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  ^one  farthing,^  but  ^set  him  at 
defiance.^  I  also  was  more  than  his  equal  companion  in  this  misfor- 
tune. The  thirty  copies  of  Mr.  C.^s  poems,  and  the  six  *'Joan»  of 
Arc'  (referred  to  in  Uie  preceding  letter)  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
said  ^  indefatigable  London  publisher,^  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated 
in  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling ;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our 
publications  had  found  90  good  a  tale;  and  the  other  of  depremon^ 
that  the  time  of  payment  never  arrived  I" 
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Itaketbit opportiiiiHy  of  iinwiiwing  my  mmrnn^j  mmof  IkU 
and  much  Mendly  oonduot  of  Mr.  OoUle  towirda  my  Flirthcr, 
spoken  of  to  me  by  my  deer  deperted  Mother,  into  wbnub  bent  d 
benefits  sank  de^  and  by  whom  he  was  OTer  noMmberad  vWk  » 
qpect  and  affootion.    If  I  still  regard  with  aay  diaapproval  Ms  pM- 
eatkm  of  letten  exposing  hkfriend^mdiaiqiy  bondage  to  opimMi 
oonseqoent  embarrassments  and  deep  distiesa  of  adiid,  H  is  eot  thsll 
wonld  have  wished  a  broad  infloenoiTe  ftot  in  the  hfctory  of  eat 
whose  peooliar  gifts  bad  made  him  in  stmie  degree  en  oljeet  ef  pitfe 
interest,  to  be  finally  conoealed,  soppoaing  it  to  be  stteated,  aitlii 
has  been,  by  clear  nnambigaoos  docaments.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Omb 
in  thinking  that  he  wonld  himself  have  dedred,  eren  to  the  larti  M 
whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by  the  knowledge  of  he  irf^ 
ftrings firom  opium, — the  calamity  which  the  ummffmhtitfd  iMe of  tUi 
dmg  had  been  to  him — ^ihto  which  he  first  fell  ignonmtly  and  ins- 
oently— <not  as  Mr.  Deqnincey  has  said,  to  restore  the  *^  riot  of  hva^ 
imal  spirits,''  when  *^  yonthftd  l^k>od  no  longer  anatained  it,"  baksii 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  norons  irritation) — that  othsfs  m^ 
avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  hai^nneaa'lbr  lo  bif 
atime  was  wrecked ;  and  this  from  the  same  benevolent  fieeling,  wkiel 
prompted  him  earnestly  to  desire  that  his  body  should  be  opeMd 
after  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  some  cause  of  his  life-long  pains  k 
the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the  knovi- 
edge  thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  remedy  for  ISki 
aflSictioDs.    Snob  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  as  aftv- 
wards  on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  bot  I  believe  nj- 
self  to  be  speaking  equally  in  his.  spirit  when  I  say,  that  all  sodi  cos- 
siderations  of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
prior  claims  of  private  and  natural  interests.    My  own  opinion  is,  thit 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  thoee,  wboK 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gaze  upon  thefs. 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  fraUties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered 
at  too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  reflection  to  them  of  soA 
celebrity,  on  such  conditions,  is  for  more  to  be  deprecated  than  de- 
sired, still  to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  determine  their 
lot,  in  this  respect,  but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  fur 
them,  independently  of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  priri- 
leges  annexed  to  it.     I  believe  that  most  of  them  wonld  be  like  the 
sickly  queen  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Peronella,  who  repented  when  she 
had  obtained  the  country  maiden's  youth,  and  health  at  the  lo»  of 
rank  and  riches.    Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  not  a  choice  of  eriK 
nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and  pains  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles 
and  blemishes,— for  a  fair  and  painless  obscurity.    These  remarks, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  parties  privstelr 
affected  by  such  exposures.    Others  are  bound  to  care  for  them  » 
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they  are  not  bound  to  care  for  tiiemselyes.  If  a  finished  portrait  of 
one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  due  to  the  world,  they 
alone  can  be  the  debtors,  for  the  property  by  inheritance  is  in  them. 
Other  persons,  without  their  leave,  should  not  undertake  to  give  any 
such  portrait;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane;  nor  can  they 
rightfully  feel  themselves  ^^  entitled"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Dequincey,  while  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment),  '^to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  constitution," 
if  this  involves  the  publication  of  letters  on  private  subjects,  the  re- 
lation of  domestic  circumstances  and  other  such  personalities  affecting 
the  living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  from 
any  such  course.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient 
apology  for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever, who  had  connections  remaining  upon  earth ;  but  if  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  private  notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  takes  an 
interest,  should  think  it  right  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
relations,  leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  such  documents,  as  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  public,  and  what  belongs  to  openness  and  hon- 
esty, may  demand. 


Of  all  the  censors  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Dequincey  is  the  one  whose 
remarks  are  most  worthy  of  attention ;  those  of  ^e  rest  in  general 
are  but  views  taken  from  a  distance,  and  filled  up  by  conjecture, 
views  taken  by  a  medium  so  thick  with  opinion,  even  if  not  clouded 
with  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  a  horn  more  than  glass  or 
the  transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opium-eater,  as  he  has  called  himself, 
had  sufficient  inward  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism  to 
be  capable  in  some  degree  of  beholding  his  mind,  as  it  actually  ex- 
isted, in  all  the  intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  subtly  intermingled  than  in  my 
Father's.  But  Mr.  Dequincey's  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  not  the  man 
himself ;  for  besides  that  his  knowledge  of  what  concerned  him  out- 
wardly was  imperfect,  the  inward  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  far  from  entire,  and  he  has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really 
was.  I  can  not  but  conjecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning 
himself,  that  on  some  points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  too  much 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father's  life  and  char- 
acter are,  like  all  that  he  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  blots  on 
the  narrative  are  the  more  to  be  deplored.  One  of  these  blots  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph : 
^^I  believe  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  first  began  the  use  of  opium,  not 
as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous  irritations — for  his  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  excellent — but  as  a  source  of  luxurious  sen* 
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Ami  pour  them  powprful  In  eolkcled  b 
WlUnlM.  whfWer  Uisj'  RllncH,  cr»«l 
[n  tKmuljr  atefipHl,  nor  Jeb  to  lumra  Lra 
With  eloqwDce  Ibu  harlt  (him  lauon- 
A  roloi  iif  might,  or  p\«(ti  In  pil)"*  loo 
To  igluM.  Id  mail,  Id  win,  lo  looUie, 
Yet  klndlltig  arDr  on  Uie  Bids  of  Inilb ; 
Or  iwervoil,  by  no  bu«  Iniereiit  wnrpeil 
BoL  srrlDK  In  hli  hfwl'a  dsap  tennacj : 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"  Br  Trial  I  i 

As  the  BUgrapkia  Literaria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Coleridge's 
-wiitiDKR,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclnsion,  to  give  some  accoimt  of 
tfaem  here. 

The  Foetiral  Works  in  three  volamee  inclade  the  JureniU  Poem*, 
SibyUint  Ltatu,  AneUnt  Mariner,  ChrUtabel,  Eemone,  Zapolya,  and 
Waileiutein. 

The  flret  Tolnme  of  JnTenila  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1746.  It  oontains  three  sonnets  by  Charlee  Lttmb,  and  a,  poetioil 
Epistle  wliii-'i   ■■..■■-  ■'"'  me 

Phewrotcbui  hn,.'.      1:..: i    l-n-,    ^.r. ,        -.■.,..■     ■■livotvng 

Terse*,  which  wfU'  wli.jllv  by  henoU.  on  llio  d^Hlli  ot  btr  b^au(jM 
intftnt,  Berk*Io)-,  in  1709.     lu  May,  179T,  Mr.  C.  put  fortti  a  coUeclion 
of  poems,  oontaioifig  all  that  were  in  his  first  edilioo,  with  the  eie«T- 
tion  of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  len  new  ones  aiiA  *  coneid- 
nrnbl*  nnmber  bv  his  friends.  Liord  and   Uioi>.     Th<  A«eu,T.i.  Morv 
nfr.  Lorf.  Tht  Nighti^igaU,  The  Fotlrr  ilothtr'*   Tal«  ft'*'"  "T^as      , 
»irl,  the  hyrifAii  MUaJi  of  Me.  Wordnrorlh  In.  *i»  ^'^'^IT^^vw  \ii  * 
lU-z»  wn.  «  third  «aHion  of  th«  JwMnjfa   Po«»w  ^  *'^'      (^   gas,  L 
\  -i li,  with  the  origiwil  oiotM  from  8l«thw   FttHtx  <^*'^«a  \o  tA^o 
/.,'..  iv.    A  spirit  of  almost  nl.ild-lUce  at,ii»tA*\»1  't^L^^i'"*- 
niii^Titr  Uip**  ronrur  t«»rt«— ihoT  -worw  fond  ^f  io^o^V*"   ,  Ao'tia««'**' 

W..,!..,ui>   ,  ..!„.  .-,.,  H.^1    from   tC  O*-*^   W««. '^'^SS 


'WT.th^ 


*o*^' 


gitfooa.  It  li  a  greti  misioftaiMii  at  iMat  ii  is  ft 
tMtod  the  enolitBted  cap  of  youdifiil  npCnre  tncJJMrt,  to  tUfiA 
tamperamoit.  Ooicridge,toip<akiiiaiewogd»af  CWiaiitw,wMii 
batter  bread  thia  waB  made  with  wlMttt.'*  Mr.  DaqAmj  aalMii 
Qoaatitiitioii  that  had  ylgor  in  H  Ibr  a  Tigorooa  wmHHalliiB  ii 
body  mm  oiif^Ballj  fbn<tflife,biitHwaaftiUor  death  al»  fiw  * 
fint;  there  wasinhimaskyirpoieoByWbkdi  gradually  leanBil  ii 
whole  hunp,  and  by  whidi  hte  mnsoidar  ftame  waa  laianilaJi 
dackened  and  stopefied.  Mr.  Btaart  aaya  that  hk  letten  an  ^^m 
oontinned  flow  of  complaii^  oi  iU  health  aad  Ineapacity  Am  1 
health."  Thlels  traeof  aUhl8letterB---(aIl  tibia  jaliorthMn>--«liA 
have  eome  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  ha  went  toMria 
where  his  opium  habits  were  eonfirmed.  Indeed  it  waa  in  ssvfkrf 
health  that  he  visited  the  Mediterranean, — Ibr  one  in  his  coaitia 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-adviasd  measure, — I  belieTe  that  tiie  dSm^d 
Sonth  Italy  is  poison  to  most  persons  who  snflfer  from  lelaxatioBnl 
tsndency  to  low  flsver.  If  my  Father  son^^t  more  from  optssiin 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assnred  that  it  waa  not  knma 
sensations  or  the  growing  phantasmagoria  of  pasaire  dream;  ka 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  mi|^t  keep  down  the  agitaliaMif 
his  nervous  system,  like  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  ftzaa 
of  some  shattered  lyre, — ^that  he  might  once  more  Ughtly  flsah  akiv 

<*LIke  thote  trim  akiffi,  unknown  of  yoro, 
Ob  winding  lalces  and  riven  wkte. 
That  Mk  oo  aid  of  tail  or  oar, 
Tliat  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide,** — 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailmenta,  wliidk,lf 
a  spell  of  wretchedness,  ^t  the  thonghts  upon  themaelvea,  pcrptnii- 
ly  drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  gulf.  A  letter  of  IhiIm 
been  given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  hia  first  experieaee  d 
opium :  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  p^»  ia  ds 
&ce,  afterwards  he  sou^t  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  §v^¥'^ 
of  rheumatism. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sket^  drawn  fisa  ny 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  Ui  fii*» 
after  q>ending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  ISli.* 

•*  Proud  kA  ia  Ua,  whoae  eomprefaenetre  eonl 
Keen  for  the  perta,  capack>ua  for  the  wboie^ 


•  The  pawaagebatooga  te  him,  aa  Amt  aa  **  Iwart'a  deep  fei  ^eacy.**    u 

Srat  written,  with  a  refereooe  to  tlie  onliappy  tlurakkMn  of  hia  powew,  of  vUeh  I L. 
been  apeaUng ;  for,  at  lliat  Ume,  aayi  the  writer,  in  a  prlrate  eoaunimlcMiaB,  **hi«« 
HOC  eo  well  legulaled  ia  hia  habile  and  iabore  afterwarda.'*  Tli*  Twaia  m»  iaa  t 
'AAfraMtf  Pirn  fm-  Trimrmmc*  :  in  two  diak)giiea,  bj  Joha  Kanyoo.  I  wtak  ttM  1  tal 
•PMe  to  qvole  Uie  aweet  linee  that  follow,  relatii^  to  the  author'a  own  ch«i 
jy*  •«!  hia  chiklhood  paaaed  ^in  our  Ovib  iale."  Thej  do  Jiaiieo  to 
»«BUHy  and  eheerlVihMai,  In  what  thef  aajr  of  hiMaM;  b«t  sot  to  Ma 
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ThoogbtVi  miagM  hnm  cm  wpanto,  dvk  ftom  McM, 

Like  the  floe  teni  that  dfla  the  solar  Ugfat; 

Then  recompoee  again  th*  hannonious  rays, 

And  pour  them  powerful  in  collected  blaie— 

Wakening,  where'er  they  glance,  creotloos  new. 

In  beauty  iteeped,  nor  leai  to  nature  true  ; 

With  eloquence  that  hurls  fit>m  reaacm's  throne 

A  Toioe  of  might,  or  pleads  in  pity's  tone : 

To  agitata,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe, 

Yet  kindling  eror  on  the  side  of  truth; 

Or  swerved,  by  no  base  interest  warped  awry. 

But  erring  in  his  heart's  deep  Ibnrency ; 

Genius  Ibr  him  asserts  the  nnthwarted  daim, 

With  these  to  mate the  sacred  Fmr  of  famo 

Explore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  tn^wMtwi^ 
And  leaTe,  like  theirs,  a  deathless  name  behind.** 
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what  I  JUm  eflhcted,  am  I  to  be  Judged  by  my  fellow-men ;  what  I  cwuld  bare  dona 
is  a  question  for  my  own  consdence."— 8.  T.  C. 

B  the  Biographia  Literaria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Ooleridge's 
ings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  give  some  acoonnt  of 
a  here. 

he  Poetical  Works  in  three  volomes  inclnde  the  Jw^enUe  Poem^ 
fUine  Leatei,  Ancient  M<xTiner^  Christabel^  £emone^  Zapolya^  and 
Uenttein, 

be  first  Tolame  of  Juvenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
).  It  contidns  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
itle  which  he  called  "  Sara's,"  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
wrote  bat  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple  afifeotiiig 
(€8,  which  were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beantiftal 
Dt,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  C.  put  forth  a  collection 
oems,  containiiSg  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  ezcep- 
of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  consid- 
»le  number  by  his  friends,  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mori- 
Leve,  The  Nightingale^  The  Faster  Mother^B  Tale  first  appeared 
1  the  Lyrical  Ballade  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
re  was  a  third  edition  of  the  Juvenile  Poems  by  themselves  in 
),  with  the  original  motto  from  Statins,  Felix  eurarumj  &o.  SUo, 
iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reign 
ng  these  young  poets — they  were  fond  of  joint  publications. 
^allenstein,  a  Play  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  wp^ 
ed  in  1800.  Christabel  was  not  published  till  April,  1818,  but 
ten,  the  first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Kmwidk  in 
OL.  m.  2  F 
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1800.  It  if«ifc  into  ft  tiiM  efitkn  ill  ihe  inl  ]^Hr.  Tbi 
ciDed  KMa  Khat^  oompoeed  in  1707,  and  the  JMm  ^f  JSIm^  ^rMak 
iras  annexed  to  the  fonner  by  vi^  of  ocurtrasti  v»»  p«b6ahad  vtt 
the  fint  edition  of  OMftaMi  in  laiO. 

The  Tragedy  called  Igjwigf^waatrrtttenfai  the auuui^  andi 
of  1707,  hat  not  rei^reaented  on  the  atege  tin  18ia»  irlien  it  wai  p«^ 
Ibnned  at  Dniry  Lane— on  the  aotlioiity  of  an  oM  play-bOl  of  At 
Oalne  Theatre,  ^  with  nnboanded  apphmae  thirty  aneecaaife  ni^** 
On  ^' the  ancoees  of  the  JESeatofw,"  Mr.  Ookridge  wrote  thoa  to  Idi 
fHoDd  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  Febmaiy,  1818 : 

^The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  Unea  wore  aweeter  thua 
nnexpected  strain  of  aweeteat  moaic ;— or  in  humbler  phraae,  it  mi 
tlie  only  pleasurable  sensation  whidi  the  ttMeaii  qftke  Bemmmha 
given  me.  I  have  read  o^  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  pnnlntifar 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  Mcked  up  as  to  be  antUB  to 
torn  Ida  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  firont  waa  plaeed  t 
hi^  heap  of  barren  sand  ^ttering  under  the  rertical  ann.  Soai 
alight  analogae  of  this,  I  have  myself  aoffered  ftom  the  mere  vdhiI- 
nesa  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  8Ql|{eot  whick  p9- 
mitted  ndther  aeqoence  of  imageiy,  nor  aeriea  of  reeoonii^  5b 
grocer's  apprentice,  after  his  first  month's  permitted  riot,  was  erv 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  than  I  of  hearing  about  the  Itemorm.  Tht 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  onr  black-and-blne  bruised  door,  and  my  tfane 
master  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolo|ibe- 
biaX  and  worse  than  these — invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  ett 
not  refbse  without  ofienoe  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  inA- 
out  disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stooadi 
for  two  days  after— oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  h. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night.  It  has  b««ii» 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10.000  by  fc 
and  I  shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  bit. 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Watchman  nd 
7%e  IHendy  including  the  copyright" 

The  manuscript  of  the  JSenunte,  immediately  after  it  was  writtea. 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Pre&ca 
to  the  first  Edition,  "by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendatioa  (ia  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Trajgedy  for  his  theatre,  who.  cq 
my  objection  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  bad 
promised  that  hs  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  tbe 
piece  should  be  at  all  representable."  He,  however,  nether  gavebim 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  tosar, 
**not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  r^ected  because  I  would  not 
aubmit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  fina%,  in  the  year 
180e,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  waa  ever  in  hia  aooialj,  if  I  m^ 
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trust  the  universal  report,  without  heing  amused  and  delighted?)  a 
large  company  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respeotahle  Member  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  ipeeimen  of  the 
it)?u)le  of  which  he  adduced  a  line :  i 

» 

*  Drip !  drip !  drip !  thwe*B  nothing  here  hut  dripping.** 

*^  In  the  original  copy  of  the  Play,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth 

act,  Isidore  ?iad  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  cayem  with  the 

words: 

*  Drip !  drip  I  a  oeaaeleai  sound  of  water-drops,'— 

as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  as- 
sociation being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfully  struck 
out  the  line."  I  repeat  this  story  as  told  by  Mr.  0.  himself,  because 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
more  pointedly  than  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that 
Mr.  S.  represented  a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Play,  or  his  tenacious  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it,  as  Lord  Byron  afterwards  thought  Zapolya^ 
"  beautiful  but  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some 
claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  criticism  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had 
"  devoted  the  firstlings  of  his  talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note, 
"  to  the  celebration  of  Sheridan's  genius,"t  and  after  the  treatment 
described  "  not  only  never  spoke  unkindly  or  resentfully  of  it,  but  ac- 
tually was  zealous  and  frequent  in  defending  and  praising  his  public 
principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning  Post" — of  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
8.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  my  Father  laughed  at 
8heridan's  joke  as  much  as  any  of  his  auditors  could  have  done  in 
1806,  and  repeated  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip ! — 
Drip ! — Drip  1 — ^nothing  but  dripping."  I  suppose  it  was  at  this  time 
— the  winter  of  1806-7 — ^that  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  the  prin- 
cipal character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.    I  believe  he  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 

*  A  certain  fair  poetess,  encore  resplendissanU  de  bea^aA,  if  she  erer  casts  her  eye  on 
this  psge,  will  take  no  offence  at  its  contents,  nor  wili  her  filial  feelings  quarrel  angrily 
with  mine.  The  "  dripping,**  whatever  its  unction  may  once  have  l)een,  is  stale  enough 
now ;  but  the  story  has  freshness  in  it  yet  Such  neglects  as  that  of  Mr.  S.  in  not  return- 
ing  the  M.8.  of  Remoree  are  always  excusable  in  public  men  of  great  and  various  oocapa* 
tion ;  but  the  lesson  to  the  literary  aspirant  is  Just  the  same  as  if  be  had  t>een  ever  so 
blamable.  My  Father's  whole  history  is  a  lesson  to  the  professors  of  literature,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  Remorse  is  a  small  but  significant  part  of  it,  teaching  patienoe 
and  hope,  while  it  may  serve  to  repress  the  expectation,  that  money  and  credit  can  soon 
and  certainly  be  obtained,  even  by  writers  possessed  of  genius  not  wholly  nnaooompa- 
nied  with  popular  ability,  and  who  have  been  fkvored  with  an  introdaction  to  some  of 
the  leaders  and  guides  ofthe  public,  men  of  taste  and  talrat  and  general  infineoee. 

t  See  his  Sonnet  to  Sheridan.    Poet  Worlu,  VII.  p.  60. 
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tfiA  tlirae  \mA  aolB  after  the  fiOhiTO  witb  Hr. 
piobttblj  led  him  to  see  tiidr  unfitnesB  for  thaatrtml 
Bat  of  this  point  I  liftTB  Dot  oiBctain  kncywledge.  It  WMvkoiOn; 
Line  was  under  the  management  of  Lord  l^nm  vad  Mr.  WhillM^ 
and  throng  the  influence  of  the  f<»iner,  that  It  was  piodaeadif 
the  stage.  Mr.GQhnansaj^'^Althoii^Mr.Whitfanttd  Adaotgrn 
it  the  adrantage  of  a  ain^  new  scene,  yet  therpc^Ndari^  oilltmfkf 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Roe),  who  luid  perfonseiii 
it  with  great  sncoess,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  boiefit  ni^it,  sadk 
hrought  an  overflowing  honae."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Gok^ 
ridge  took  ap  his  residence  at  Highgate,  in  April,  1816.  After  iBI 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  j^oetry,  and  fiktdL 
not  only  dramatic  poems,  hat  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  he  Mf 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Zapofya  came  hefore  the  public  in  1817.  The  stage  &te  of  tia 
piece  18  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  GiUman  mentioiis  *i*^  it  ii« 
Mr,  Dou|^  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Dmry  I^iie,  who  rtjwM 
the  Flay,  and  complained  of  its  "  metaphysics^ — a  term  whidi  ii  bm. 
upon  an  occanons,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  wh&k  used  in  teibr 
talk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fine-spun,  in  the  teitHt 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  tcsSt 
apprehensible  and  generaUy  acceptable.  School-boys  call  eveirtiuBr 
in  books  or  discom^e,  which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  thev  li£& 
"  fnetaphyncs^  Mr.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  qaite  rightlv  that  tbt 
Play  was  too  metaphysical  for  our  theatres  in  their  present  statt. 
though  certainly  plays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  oaik 
stage.  Zapolya^  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  from  the  pobBf 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Christmas  Tale,  wiiica 
the  author  "never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walkixi^ Bp 
and  down  the  room,  became  so  immediately  popular  that  2,000  m^m 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  SibyUim  Learea^  ^*  in  allosion  to 
the  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  thev  bMd  be« 
long  suffered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  saoie  time  with 
Zapolya^  the  Biographia  LiUraria^  and  the  first  Lay  Serw^on, 

The  Mueellaneous  Poems  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  the 
author's  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Ti»ttJi 
and  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  ISia 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eigbt-and-thirty,— eariy  indeed,  for  the 
poet  to  say  of  himself 


*«I  ne  theM  locki  in  iUtotj  dipa, 
Thi»  drooping  gait,  this  nitared  das: 
Bot  ■pring^de  bloMoma  on  thy  lipa, 
And  taara  tike  niMliiDe  ftoai  IUm 
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The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Warki,  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  few  which 
most  be  incorporated  in  a  future  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
Tolumes.  Th€  Fall  of  Bobespierre^  an  Historic  drama,  of  which  the 
first  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  published  September  22, 
1794,  is  printed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lit.  Remains,  This  first  act 
contains  the  Song  on  D<nnestic  Peace,  In  the  blank  verse  there  are 
some  faint  dawnings  of  his  maturer  style,  as  in  these  lines : 

**  The  winged  hoars  that  scatterM  roses  round  me, 
Languid  and  Md,  drag  their  slow  course  aJong, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wings**— 

and  in  these : — 

^  Why,  thou  bast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch*d  for  murder  I    Now 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  friichtened  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  In  the  skirts  of— Afercy  V* 

but  it  contains  scarcely  any  tiling  of  his  peculiar  original  powers,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  in  school-boy  taste ;  for  instance, 

**  While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye.'* 

Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  composition,  in  1797,  which 
has  been  called  his  Annu$  Mirahilis^  he  had  reached  his  poetical 
zenith.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament, 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  Uved  fast. 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  sort,  boy- 
hood, youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  The 
first  commenced  a  little  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  Time 
real  and  Imaginary^  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embraces  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  concluding  with  Religunu  Musings^  written  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  The  Fall  of  JRobeapierre: 
The  Destiny  of  Nations  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Letsti^  written 
in  1795,  TTie  JEolian  Harp^  and  Eeflection  on  having  left  a  place  of 
Retirement^  written  soon  after,  are  more  finished  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  he  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  surpassed  the 
Religious  Musings  !  Fire^  Famine^  and  Slaughter  belongs  to  1796. 
The  Lines  to  a  Friend  (Charles  Lamb)  who  had  declared  his  intention 
of  icriting  no  more  poetry^  and  those  To  a  Young  Friend  (Charles 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  the  same  year.  These  poems  of  1794-5-6 
may  be  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  so  forming 
a  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  the  next. 
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oful  J&p^  fiivt  appeared  in  1802.    The  Ode  to  TranguiUUif  waa  pub- 
lished  in  Ths  Friend,  March,  1809. 

The  poems  of  his  after-years,  even  when  sad,  are  oakner  in  their 
melancholy  than  those  produced  while  he  was  ceasing  to  be  young. 
We  are  less  heavy-hearted  when  youth  is  out  of  sight  than  when  it 
is  taking  its  leave.  Duly  s^rmtijig  8elf-Laf>e,  The  Pang  more  sht^rp 
than  al\  Lwe^s  Apparition  and  Evanishment^  The  Bloeeoming  of  the 
oolitary  Date-tree^  (tad  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  years,  have  thia 
cliaracter  of  resigned  and  subdned  sadness.  Work  vyithout  Hope  was 
written  at  fifty-six.  The  Vinonary  Hope  and  The  Paine  qf  Sleep, 
which  express  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering,  are  of  earlier  date. 
These  and  all  in  the  Sibylline  Lewcee  were  written  before  the  end  of 
1817,  when  he  had  completed  his  forty-fiflh  year.  The  productions 
of  the  fourth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  are  tender, 
gracefhl,  exquisitely  finished,  but  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  his  earlier  day.  This  may  be  said  of  Zapolya^  Alice  da  Gloe,  The 
Garden  of  Boccaccio^  The  two  Founts^  Lines  euggested  by  the  la$t 
Words  of  Berengaritts^  Saneti  Dominici  Pallium^  and  other  poems 
written,  I  believe,  when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  four  last  named 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Lote^  Hope,  and  Patience  in  JSducation 
was,  I  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  efforts,  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  vol- 
umes, and  the  Apologetio  Pr^aee  to  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter, 
containing  a  comparison  between  lililton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  placed 
at  p.  206 :  An  Allegorical  Visum,  first  published  in  The  Oourier  in 
1811,  and  Nete  Thoughts  on  Old  Subjeete,  which  first  appeared  in  Th6 
Keepsake,  are  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  Literary  Eemains,  are  contained  in  the  stereotyped 
edition  in  three  volumes.  The  Poems  without  the  Dramas  have  been 
collected  in  a  single  volume,  f^om  which  some  of  the  Juvenile  Poems, 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  excluded,  and  which  includes  a  few 
not  contained  in  the  three  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  in  Prose.  Coneionei 
ad  PoptUum,  are  two  addresses  to  the  People,  delivered  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  then  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet.  *^  After 
this,"  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  lectures, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  Tlie  Plot  IHseovered,^  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  0.  was  published  in 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  other 
Bristol  orations  of  the  year  ninety-five.  The  Watchman  was  carried 
on  in  1796.  The  first  number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  last^ 
May  18.  These  were  youthful  immature  productions.  Whatever 
was  valuable  and  of  a  permanent  nature  in  them  was  transfbrred  into 
his  later  productions,  or  included  in  later  pubKcations. 
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ofaidiBg  peiwHial  and  party  p       i         tlie  arriBlioC  t|M^,«B 
iviltteii  and  pabfiahed  at  G  .    J    e  fiivt  nsmber  afpatni  oi 

Thmaday,  Jnne  lat,  thevitnaiMl     ilortlMifreditioB,lIiRiLll^ 

1810.  nulHmd:  I  e  1  «1li»pabii0laSYolB.ml8l& 
Thk  waa  ^  rather  a  n  Anllior  aaid,  "*  tiMB  a  ■■« 

•ffition,  the  additi(ni8  to  a  praportioD  cf  Hm  wUi 

work,  and  the  arrange  i  uu      lernew.**    (KJiyiY-mL 

pp.  98-151,  treat  oi  J^  v  if&fmmmmdating  tnUk^  mmd  A§  mtdh 
Umu  under  iohiehu  betqfelifim      mwated; 'EmuyY.iMmUi 

imeoBpeHencif  (if  p%ou$  jraiuda^  dk.)  1  third  edition  of  1887  gna 
the  Author's  last  oorrectionB,  an  appei  coontainingtfaepartatiirowa 
out  in  the  reoast,  with  some  other  mia»  ^mmo^  and  a  aynoptieal  taUa 
of  the  contents  by  the  Editor.    There     now  a  foorth  editioiL 

The  two  Lap  Sgrwuma  were  pnbliafaea,  the  <Hie  in  1816^  the  other 
in  1817.  The  firat  is  entitled  TIU  SU  wum'$  Mamtal,  or  Thi  Bitk 
tft«  heH  Chiide  to  PolUiedl  dnU  j&rmgJU:  a  Imy  8«rmn  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  classes  of  si  ,  with  an  Appendix,  fowtainim 
comments  and  essays  connected  wiu  )  stady  <tf  the  injured  writ- 
ings : — the  second  A  Lay  Sermon^  u  sed  to  the  Sglier  and  Mid- 
dle Glasses,  on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Ifr.  GiDiDsa 
says  he  ''*•  had  the  intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower  dasstt.*' 

The  Biographia  Literaria  was  published  in  1817,  bnt  parts  of  ths 
first  Yolome  must  have  been  composed  some  years  eaxiier.  The  £d- 
inbm^h  Review  in  its  Angost  number  of  that  year  waa  as  fiiTorsbls 
to  the  book  as  eauld  be  escpected* 

The  Aids  to  Reflection  first  appeared  in  1825.  The  original  thfe 
was  Aids  to  Refiection  in  the  formation  of  a  manly  character  on  tbs 
several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion ;  illnatrated  by 
select  passages  firom  our  elder  divines,  especially  from  Archbiihop 
Leighton.  In  an  advertisem^it  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  msa- 
tions  that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  aelectkm  firasi 
the  writiDgs  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  pnfiMii 
by  the  selector,  but  underwent  a  revolution  of  plan  and  object  ^It 
would,  indeed,^'  he  adds,  **  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the 


*  Tbe  remarks  In  that  article  upon  my  Fathei^  remarki  oo  jMccie  iirtitn  I :  _ 
tried  to  understand:—**  A  paste  of  rich  and  honeyed  words,  like  tho  eawUed  otMKoT  tlii 


•nrienla,  a  glittering  tissue  of  quaint  conceits  and  qiarkling  meCsftiioni  1 1  illsf  ofv  te 
rough  stalk  of  homely  thoughts,  Ice;  such  is  the  style  of  Fope  and  Gnqr;  wmh  iwj  ymk 
la  Ihatof  Shakspeare  and  Milton;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr. Ooleridg»*a dMislan t»  thi 
eoDtnry,  of  Spenser^s  Fairy  quetnP  Htmtly  thoughU  clothed  In  a  gili|«l^  tkns  flf 
poetic  diction  are  but  pseudo-poetry ;  and  the  powder  on  the  anrlenln  wn«M  ba 
If  the  coat  itself  were  noiof  Telret.  Bfr.  a*s  decialoa  rsapaeUag  tka  #W»y 
•qnaOy  mtoepreeentad,  for  he  maintaina  that  Spens^  Isngi^s  it  dlUJit  aW 
prota,aiKh  language  being  required  by  his  thonghls  and  iBharsonywIia  than.  Ibag 
that  he  decided  •«  the  cootraiy,**  as  If  he  had  dniedpoeUodklioa  lo  a^«M«,  Is  Ml  m 
the  aiirieala*B  coat,  emdUL 
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Yolame  owed  its  accidental  origin  to  the  intention  of  compiling  one 
of  a  different  description  than  to  speak  of  it  as  the  same  work.'' 
"  Still,  however,  the  selections  from  Leighton,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of  this  work,  and  which  I  could 
retain  consistently  with  its  present  form  and  matter,  will,  both  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  from  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sages, suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  purposes  of  the  original  plan ; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  Leigh- 
ton's  writings — his  sublime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion  and  Morality  as 
the  means  of  reforming  the  human  soul  in  the  Divine  Image  (Idea) ; 
and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affectionate  rev- 
erence for  the  name  and  memory  of  this  severely  tried  and  truly 
primitive  Churchman." 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  persecution 
of  Archbishop  Leighton's  father  by  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  excited 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Primate — so  faithful  is  their  por- 
trait of  those  times !  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sublime 
sonnet  to  Laud,  especially  the  lines, 

Prcfjudged  by  foes  determined  not  to  sparet 
An  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside, 

without  thinking  of  another  ^^  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside" 
—of  Laud  in  the  day  of  his  power  pulling  off  his  hat  and  thanking 
Gk>d  for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  already 
wasted  victim* — of  the  miserable  den  to  which  the  mangled  man 
was  committed  for  life  after  that  sentence  had  been  executed  in  all 
its  multiplication  and  precision  of  barbarity — then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  They  that  take  the  Btoard  shall  perish  toith 
the  swardj  and  Blessed  are  the  merciful  far  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
It  was  not  jnerey  alone  that  was  violated  by  these  acts — ^but  law  and 
justice ;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  rejoiced  in  them  received  nei- 
ther justice  nor  mercy  in  his  turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Martyr  t  May  we  not  say  that  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  this 
persecutor  was  the  Lord's  vengeance,  even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil 
instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  already  bowed  down,  and  in  some 
respects  a  noble  one  ?  Can  the  glory  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  firmness — ^nay,  even  with  sublime  piety,  cast  its  beams  backward 
and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened  with  such  deep 

*  The  particulars  of  this  instancw  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  I  read  in  Aikina&*B  Life  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  prefixed  to  his  works.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
wretched  cell  in  Newgate  in  which  he  was  confined  before  his  sentence,  **  tki  *ki%  and 
Jbcrr  had  almost  wAW/y  eawu  of  hi*  hodj/P  This  was  for  writing  against  Prdmefy  not 
against  Cauristianity.  Any  man  may  do  the  like  now,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  can  he 
touched ;  yet  moral  oflbnoes,  public  or  priyate,  hare  far  leas  chance  of  *fr^ping  with  im- 
jmaity  than  they  hsd  then. 

2p* 


OuuSkmB^^  tiiote«fatti  (di«qiiflr tlie soBiUiiA of IabONi 0UMrt--iM 
parti  nally  brightened  with  Uie  li^t  of  lieftTent  Plrinnwi,  rinar- 
ity,  integriQr,|Mmiiig,  mmufioettoe  to  >  owmi*  <tn  Tirtoaa  IDci  tht 
ontiraigh  or  neutralixe  such  ftnltB  of  hoed,  hottrt,  and  tanvor,  as  Bt 
to  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Ohnrbk  of  Oliriatt  Aa  viK 
might  we  aet  the  oold  bright  morning  dewi,  that  rest  on  the  ilo^ 
crown  of  YeenvlilB,  againat  the  banning  lava  that  huiata  from  in 
crater,  and  expect  them  to  qnenoh  the  fire  or  reduce  it  to  n  modarala 
beat  Borne  abatement  most  be  made  fN>m  the  goOt  of  hia  TtokoaBi 
from  consideration  of  the  Ume$;  but  to  anbtract  the  whcde  on  that 
aooonnt,  or  even  to  make  light  of  it,  la  anrely  too  mooh  to  make  moial 
good  and  evil  dq>eiideDt  on  ciroamstanoe.  Whatf  Have  Amndd, 
Bonner,  Gku^ner,  litUe  or  nothing  to  answer  fort  Was  there  ef« 
yet  a  penecator  that  perseonted  from  mere  qteouiaHos  iDhnmaaitjf 
Even  through  Ckrendon's  aooomit  we  may  diacem,  I  think,  that 
Laod'a  priTate  paasions,  in  part  at  leaat,  engaged  him  in  the  eaoM  of 
Intolerance.  He  bad  been  ezaaperated,  before  he  attained  power,  by 
Poritan  moleatationa  and  oppoaitions,— -he  became  the  peraeootor  of 
Puritans  alter  be  att^ed  it ;  as  scboolrboyB  that  have  been  tormcnfcad 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment'  in  their  tnm  when  they  get 
into  a  high  one — ^not  their  tormentors,  bnt  unfortnnatee  who  r^ire- 
sent  them  to  their  imagination.  An  eminently  good  and  wise  man  is 
above  bis  times^  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  many  things ;  but  Laud  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  his  times — ^the  impersonated  spirit  of  his  ags 
and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over-oeremonions  consecration  of  St 
Oatherine's  Chnrch,  gloated  over  by  Hmne,  with  Archdeacon  Hara^ 
remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  I7ie  MiuUm  of  the  C^orir 
er,)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  wonld  still  swathe  reB- 
gion  by  way  of  supporting  it,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing  it,  and 
gaze  with  fond  regretful  admiration  upon  the  giant  forma  of  Spiritml 
Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Extemalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy  and 
magnificent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  them  no  woadff 
that  he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  are  others,  for  above  that  or  any 
other  pctrty^  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Ohorch,  abstract  the 
how  and  the  why  of  Laud's  public  warfore,  and  see  him  abstractedly 
aa  the  Champion  of  the  Church  of  Enj^d.  "  God  knows  my  heait," 
says  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey'e  artide  on  tiia 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October,  1818X 
"how  bitterly  labhoraW  intolerance,  how  deeply  Ipity  the  actors  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  them  deluded ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  thii 
theatrical  scene  of  Laud's  death,  who  was  the  victim  of  afanoat  na- 
tional indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  *  bloody  aeotenoea'  in 
the  coolness  of  secure  power  ?  As  well  mi^t  yon  jM^HIaie  the  hor- 
rible atrodties  of  the  Inquisition,  every  one  of  which  m(|^t  be  joa- 

•  C!lH«iuion,  pa$»im^  etpedally  his  ramnwry  of  Land*!  < 
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tified  on  th6  same  grounds  that  Sontbey  has  here  deHanded  Land,  by 
detailing  the  vengeanoe  taken  on  some  of  the  Inqmsitora.''  I  do  not 
see  that  here  my  honored  Unde  defends  the  Primate :  he  says,  ^'  We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  Land ;  in  some  things  he  was  erroneous,  in 
some  imprudent,  in  others  enable.  Evil,  which  upon  the  great 
scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those  by  whom 
it  comes.**  And  how  wise  and  beautiful  is  this  sentiment  a  little  ftir- 
ther  on  I  *^  It  especially  behooTes  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity, 
and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  (^ 
pressors." 

As  some  excuse  for  my  Father's  expression,  "  theatrical  scene,"  I 
allege  that  sentence  of  Laud's :  *^  Never  did  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage,  nor  look  upcm  his  bloody  and  malicious  ene- 
mies with  more  Christian  charity."  My  Father  adds :  "  I  know  well 
how  imprudent  and  unworldly  these  my  opinions  are.  The  Dissen- 
ters will  ^ve  me  no  thanks,  because  I  prefer  and  extol  the  preterU 
Church  of  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Church  will  calumniate 
me,  because  I  condemn  particular  members,  and  regret  particular 
esras,  of  the  form&r  Church  of  England.  Would  that  Southey  had 
written  the  viKolt  of  his  review  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiftd  page.*' 
(Page  102.)  Li  that  very  interesting  collection  of  meditative  Sonnets 
by  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  de  Yere,  is  one  upon  Laud,  against  which  I 
.  ventured  to  write,  ^^  If  any  thing  done  in  the  name  of  principle  must 
needs  be  righteous,  then  the  tortures  and  long  languishing  of  Ldgh- 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Laud's  righteousness."  There  was  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  tlie  Aids  in  1831,  a  fifth  in  1848. 

The  little  work  On  the  Comtitutum  of  the  Church  and  State,*  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  each,  first  appeared  in  1880,  and  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  joined  with  the  Lay  Set- 
mon$  in  one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  appended  Notes 
an  Taylor'^s  History  of  Enthusiasm,  and  A  Dialogue.  Ifetween  Demoewus 
and  Mystes, 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  1834,  four  volumes  of  his  Ztt^- 
Twry  Remains  were  published  by  his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  i^ 
peared  in  1886,  Vol.  iii.  in  1888,  Vol.  iv.  in  1889.  Vol.  i.  contains 
The  Fall  of  Bobespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fVagments, 
Notes  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on 
several  books,  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  C.'s  Contributions  to  the 
Omniana  of  Mr.  Southey,  published  in  1812,  and  fifty-six  other  short 
articles  on  various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains  more  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  including  criticism  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Intro- 
ductory Matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  prefaced  by  ex- 
tracts of  letters  relating  to  these  Lectures :  N^otes  on  Ben  Jonson,  on 

•  The  inaccurate  report  of  NlebUhr's  opinion  of  thU  work,  which  ^peered  la  a  lettar 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  pabUibed  in  his  Life,  hae  heen  corrected,  I  am  tdd,  in  a  new  edition. 


BMomoBt  ui  IMqKmt,  oa  FaDor,  on  Sir  llMMMM 

YoL  IS.  contttn  Ibrmife  IUa  A  &  IVMtete,  A  Ni^^ 
HolM  on  the  Book  of  Oomimm  Fhiyer,  on  Hooker,  fkid,  DimMi 
HiMuyMorOi  HdmrldM,  Haoket^  Jemnj  TajkMr,  The  PUpim't  Pko- 
a«iB,  and  John  SouOh  and  n  Loiter  to  n  Godfibild. 

YoL  It.  oonteiu  Notes  on  Luther,  St.  Therean,  BeddS,  BaHer, 
If^ghfcnn^  Sherlock,  Watariand,  Shelton,  Andrew  Fuller,  Whitaker. 
Qdee,  A  Barriator^s  ffinta,  Davison,  Irring,  and  NoUe,  and  an  Eoht 
on  Faith.  The  present  edition  of  the  literary  Remuns  is  naarir  ex- 
liaTOti^.  Li  a  fresh  edition  new  matter  win  be  added  firommai^iBal 
BOtea,  probably  in  a  fifth  Tolnme.  Arbhdeaoon  Hare  speaks  of  Tk§ 
Itemamt  in  the  prefiMeto  hmMmim^^tks  Cmn^arUrm  apawsgi 
whibh  may  fitly  be  prodnced  here. 

^  Of  recent  En^^ish  writers,  the  one  with  whose  sanctinB  I  have 
oUafly  desired,  whenever  I  could,  to  strengthen  my  opinionsy  is  die 
great  refi^ons  philosopher  to  wh(»n  the  mind  of  oor  genstation  in 
"KnglMfc^  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitade  to  him  I 
kaTe  aidearored  to  express  by  dedicating  the  following  Seraoas  m 
his  memory;  and  the  ofifering  is  so  ftr  at  least  apfiropriate,  in  thai 
the  ™%wi  woric  of  his  life  was  to  spiritoalize,  not  oiily  oar  philoeophT. 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  whidi 
they  bad  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  from  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  logical  systems.  Whether  he  is  as  mncb  studied  bt 
the  genial  yonng  men  of  the  present  day,  as  be  was  twenty  or  thircr 
years  ago,  I  have  no  adequate  means  of  judging ;  but  our  theokxical 
literatnre  teems  with  errors,  such  as  coold  hardly  have  been  comimi:- 
ted  by  persons  whose  minds  had  been  disdplined  by  his  philosophies! 
method,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  his  principles.  So  far  too  as  mj 
observation  has  extended,  the  third  and  foarth  volumes  of  his  i2#- 
aiatiu,  though  they  were  bailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  &5t 
appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  proper  effect  on  the  intellect 
of  the  age.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  profonnd  and  beaatinil 
thought  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  frx>m  being  mzxt 
with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  tery 
offen^ve  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Can- 
on. Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth :  some,  to  be  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  matters  requir- 
ing a  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from 
the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind ;  and  his  exegetical  stndiea.  such  ts 
they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  be  had  little  better  than  tike 
meagre  Rationalism  of  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  through 
Bfe.    These,  however,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  can  justly  bs 
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objected  to  in  the  JSemains^  do  not  form  a  twoitieth  part  of  the  whole, 
and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  they  de- 
tract, in  any  way,  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  dear  and  fiEff^sighted 
discernment,  the  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions, and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principke  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  from  which  we  might  leam  so 
mnch." 

The  last  posthnmous  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
1840,  is  entitled  Can/emons  of  an  Inquiring  S^rit^  and  consists  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  t-he  Scriptures.  It  should  be  on- 
derstood  that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  undermine  the  belie/ thai 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  but  to  put  that 
belief  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  commonly  rests  upon.  ^^  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,"  the  author  says,  .^^  that  my  arguments  and 
objections  apply  exclusively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma, 
To  the  opinions  which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this 
doctrine," — for  instance,  I  suppose,  the  strange  fancy  that  the  «ord§ 
of  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  human  and 
yet  exempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admixture  of  human 
error, — "  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I  object^  is — ^that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. 1  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  that^mlt 

me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being ;  and  that 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bat  the  Doctrine  in  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
exists  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was 
not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise — dictated  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence ; — that  the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  aa 

well  as  inspired. 1  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which 

would  not  nullify  the  Doctrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man^s  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  question 
injures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituality  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men  from  the  out- 
ward Revelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  be 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounoed  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reasoners  assume  in  itie  first  place  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Christianity — 
whereas  any  one  who  reads  it,  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
has  predetermined  to  find  in  it,  can  not  fkil  to  peroelf^  Uii&%X\MiX 


■eoondlyY  forfdttiiig  that  the  book  is  intanded  to  ovwthrow  Ohrall> 
^jty^thAj  urge  that  CflirigtiMiity  hi>  done  very  well  hitlierlowitfioBi 
■aeh  Tiewt  ae  it  propooiiday  end  that  yery  gieat  thinkei*  and  good 
BMa  have  lived  and  died,  in  the  lidth  and  Ibar  of  the  Lord,  irithovt 
the  knowledge  oC  them;— *aa  if  the  wants  of  the  Ohnrob  were  in  all 
ages  exactly  aUke;  or  as  if  there  bad  not  been  ih  all  agea  oloodi  of«r 
the  snnihine  <^  fidth,  ooeasioned  by  the  diffionlties  which  the  writer 
aeekt  to  remove;  or  as  if  it  were  not  tme  that  the  more  lig^t  lam 
obtain  <m  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the  more  th^  need  on 
other  sides;  as  if  greatness  and  goodness,  in  their  a^^ilicatioa  to  meo, 
were  not  relative  termsi  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  that  bsfs 
ai^fMared  npon  earth,  had  ever  be«i  free  from  error  and  imperfection! 
I  should  think  there  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion  on  any  snl^ect 
which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  Booh  argomenti  as  these. 
And,  even  were  they  not  soch  mere  weakness,  of  what  f<Ht)e  esn  they 
be  with  those,  who  take  lor  their  motto,  as  Kr.  Coleridge  did  from 
first  to  last :  tktU dU  mm  m§f  htww  the  truth  and  that  <As  tnUkma§ 
Hiihtmfriet  Religions  troth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scripture, 
or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  troth  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after 
the  widest  survey  of  the  sabject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  b^ 
lietei  to  be  the  Pntth  t 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call 
in  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  from  a 
high  station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  con  be  of  little  value  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  criterion  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree, 
admitted  by  all  men.  Prevailing  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  be 
wrong  and  injurious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adver- 
saries*  satisfaction,  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  true  sanctity, 
wrong  views  would  be  the  prevailing  ones  till  the  end  of  time. 
Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  enter  into  this  sort  of  philoso- 
phy, making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  what  is  good 
and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  andent  Fathers 
oonoeroing  Inspiration  are,  as  has  been  affirmed,  something  hr 
deeper  and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can 
conceive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that 
high  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in 
words,  and  of  gradually  raising  men  up  to  some  apprehension  of  them. 
They  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
ness, or  a  light  that  closely  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Things  that  pertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  appeal  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  in  mankind  at  large;  they  tend  to  elicit  the 
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reaaon  and  expand  the  nnderstandings  of  men;  deep  calleth  nnto 
deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Panl  and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderful 
manner  apprehended  hy  peasants  and  children,  who  hear  the  Gospel 
habitually,  St.  Jerome's  notions  of  Inspiration,  if  truly  divine  and 
evangelical,  would  by  this  time  be  generaUy  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned  would  be  com- 
prehended more  intellectually  and  systematically.  Whereas,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  no  consistent  scheme  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  from  the  teaching  of  those  ancient  Fathers  ?  They  who  be- 
lieve that  such  a  scheme  is  contained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  will  do  well  to  unfold  it.  Merely  to  talk  about  such  a 
thing  in  a  style  of  indefinite  grandeur  is  but  to  conjure  up  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
cloud  castle  for  a  season — ^a  very  little  season  it  is  during  which  any 
such  piece  of  mist-magnificence  can  remain  undispersed  in  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors 
than  on  realities  of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  account  of  all  my  Father^a 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Germany,  but  find,  from 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1804;  on  his  return  from  Malta,  in  1807; 
again  in  1808 ;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at 
Bristol ;  in  1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  in  1819.  His  early 
lectures  at  Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  must 
needs  describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  the  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  as  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  inditiduah  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  such  as  they  are, 
the  subtle  interminglings  of  good  and  evil,  the  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom 
the  colors  are  deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  too 
fine  and  subtle  for  dramatic  effect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
present  a  man  as  he  truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative ;  his  mind  can 
not  be  properly  manifested  save  in  and  throngh  the  very  events  and 
circumstances  which  give  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which 
his  peculiar  character  helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken 
out  of  these  and  placed  in  the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  becomes  another  thing;  the  representation  may  convey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drawn  to  the  life^  if 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  as  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more  natural  it  appears. 

To  poetic  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.    They  are^  for 
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tiie  moil  ptfti  mere  Tiews  of  a  ohanoliar  in  its  etovated  and  poetie 
sipeeto— tributes  of  admiration  to  its  beantiAil  quaUties.  Siidb  an 
the 'fine  stanaa,  already  quoted,  in  wliioh  the  poet  Ck>leridge  is  de- 
aolbed  by  the  great  Poet,  liiB  Friend:  aad  sudi  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  generation,  wlio  never  saw  my  Father 
fine  to  ftoe.  Of  these  the  last  fonririll  senre  lor  a  oondonon  to  this 
aketdi.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetic  truth  and  the 
earnest  sympathy  they  manifest  with  the  stndions  poet — 

PhfloMplier  eootemiiing  wealth  nd  death, 
Tetdoclle,chttdlikeAdlorilfeaBd  1otb«— 

ihongii  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parte  of  their  anthor'f 
thou^tfiil  and  beaatifal  poetry. 

Mo  loftier,  purer  aoal  Uian  his  hath  eter 
With  awe  revolTed  the  planetarj  pafa 

(From  lofiuiCT  ^  *9P) 
Of  Imowledge:  mAi/mm  tmdfrmU  U gi—  htr 
TkM  wktU  tf  hit  grttU  kmrt  f0r  k«r  •»•  amkt ; 
Ar  «*ct «Ac  i»;  mC  what  tiu  ^mw,  •r  teAet  am  eidU.* 

And  mightj  Toloaa  firom  alkr  came  to  him ; 
Oonvaraa  of  tnimpeU  held  by  cloody  forma, 

And  speech  of  choral  atorms. 
Spirits  of  uigbt  and  noontide  bent  to  woo  him— 
He  stood  the  wbil«s  loneij  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  be  ruled  a  world,  yet  found  no  mate. 

His  loftiest  Tbougbts  were  but  like  palms  upliftod ; 
Aspiring,  yet  in  supplicating  guise— 

His  sweetest  songs  were  sigbs. 
Adown  Lelbean  streams  bis  spirit  drifted. 
Under  Elysian  shades  fh>m  poppied  t>ank 
Wilb  Amarantbs  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

Coleridge,  farewell  I    The  great  and  grave  tranaition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare. 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear. 
Has  come  to  thee.    Through  life  a  goodly  Tision 
Was  thine;  and  time  it  was  thy  rest  to  take. 
Soft  be  the  sound  ordained  tby  sleep  to  break — 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Blaster's  sake  !t 

*  Here  teems  an  allusion  to  an  anti-utilitarian  maxim  of  Bacoo%  which  is  Tery  expree- 
atve  of  my  Father^  turn  of  mind :— Et  tamen  qoemadmodum  lud  magnam  habemas  gra* 
tlam,  quod  per  earn  Tias  inire,  artea  exeroere,  legere,  nos  iuTioem  dignoeoere  poerimns.  et 
nihiloniinus  ip»m  vUio  tucis  rt*  prtutantitr  t$t  »t  fulekritr^  ^mmm  mmltrptex  tjuM  mmmm  ;  its 
mrte  ipss  contemfUOio  rental,  fr^ut  mat,  jrias  suprrstsCisms  mut  iwiposturm^  errmrt  sst  etmfm- 
st#iM,  m  $•  9««  wMgit  dignm  «t(,  f«aai  tmtesrsiw  infttnt»mm  fruetiu.  Norum  Orgaaom, 
Part  of  Aph.  cxxix. 

t  FVom  a  Tolume  containing  7*ke  Stmrtk  §fUr  PrMerpimt.  tUcMutina  •/  Orsscs  mA 
other  Poems  by  Anbr^de  Vers,  author  of  Tk*  FaU  0/ Bar*, 
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The  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Coleridge's,  which  were  spoken 
of  in  a  note  to  chap.  ix.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  by  Mr.  C.'s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  German.  These  passages  are  here  given  npon  the  whole 
a  little  more  at  lai^e,  and  in  English,  bnt  with  a  clear  understanding 
that  entire  justice  can  not  in  this  way  be  done  to  the  notions  of 
Schelling,  which,  to  be  perfectly  estimated,  must  be  considered  in  the 
disquisitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be 
viewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and 
admired.* — S.  C. 

MS.  note  on  Schelling's  Philo8oph.  Unt&rntchungen  aber  das  Wesen 
der  menschlieJien  FreyJieit  und  die  damit  Zusammenhdngenden  Oegen^ 
itdTide,    Phil  Schrift,  p.  897. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  Schelling's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un- 
meaning quid  pro  quoa — ^thing-phrases,  such  as  ^''Licht^'^^  "  Fimtemin^'* 
"  Feuer^^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
Schelling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another ;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result?  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an- 
swers. This  ground  to  God's  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  effect,  a  co-existent  God, — 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil ; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  ns  as  be- 
fore.    With  that  ^^ before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  know  before  penulng  tbete  notes,  on  the  anthorltj  of  Arcbdeaooo 
Hare,  that  **•  for  the  last  twelve  years  Schelling  has  been  strongly  eontending  againal  llegil» 
and  has  made,  or  at  all  events  professes  to  make,  Um  idem  ofperttumlitf  amd^fmftrstMl 
Ood  the  central  principle  of  hie  efttemJ"  Quoted  flrom  the  Archdeaoon'a  artmtraWe  detawt 
of  Lather,  Mission  of  the  Comfbrter.    VoL  ii.  noie  10,  p.  800. 
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aid,  TdMBMiillr  M  BcihelUng  ooDdemna  that  Uworj  cf  frveAom,  vUtb 
im^a.  it  ooDNBt  in  U)«  paramoniiti^  of  the  Reaaoa  aT«r  tha  ViS, 
Theran  does  tiis  own  solntioii  diSer  from  this,  «so^>t  in  «fTprewiB| 
with  nnoonlli  mysticiain  the  veij  same  notion  t  For  what  can  b* 
meant  by  the  "individnali^,  or  /eUeil,  beooming  eooentrio,  and  iwirp- 
ing  the  dnnunferenoe,"  if  not  this  I  He  himself  plain]  j  saji  that 
moral  evil  arises  not  fh>m  privatioD — mnch  lew  negation, — but  fioia 
the  same  oonstitnoila  losing  their  proper  ordination,  that  is,  becoming 
O.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  O.  Bnt  wherein  does  thii  differ  from  th> 
aKertion,  that  the  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  aelfishncn  of 
bis  natare  being  aabordinated  to,  and  used  as  the  iustrament  and  «•■ 
teria  of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  DDiTerasl  Will  I 

In  short  nothing  seems  gsined.  To  creation —  Werden — he  him- 
■elf  admits  that  we  mnst  resort ;  he  himself  admits  it,  in  eren  a  mndi 
higher  sense,  in  the  Legot,  or  the  alter  Dmu  etidem.  Otliercreationi 
were  still  ponible,  from  the  will  of  God,  and  aot  from  Hu  caaeiKe, 
and  jet  partaking  of  Qis  goodneas.  A  mere  machine  conld  be  made 
happy,  bnt  not  deeerring  of  happiness  j  bnt  if  Ood  created  a  Being 
with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  cnslcd 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  tbs 
word  Chtriee.  And  thns  we  come  romid  again  to  the  necessity  snt- 
ing  oat  of  finit«ne8s,  with  Leibnitz  sod  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  thit 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinos  meant  I'initeness ; — or  how  else  nxild 
the;  call  it  rb  pit  iv,  witliODt  any  qoalities,  and  jet  capable  of  ill) 
The  whole  qaestion  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  od^.  It 
the  Holy  WUl  good  is  and  of  itaelf,  or  only  relatirt,  that  is,  as  a  m««B 
to  pteasDre,  joy,  happiness  and  the  like )  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  m 
solntion  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  willi  tlie  it- 
tributes  of  God ;  bnt  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  sqnaring  of  the  circkl 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  fonnM 
be  troe,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solntion  is  easy,  and  almost  self- 
evidenL  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  withont  having  had  ilts 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  can  not  choose  good  without  havi^ 
been  able  to  choose  evil.  God,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  tbe 
alone  One,  jn  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  and  the  same 
fh>m  the  beginning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  mnst  have  been  arrived  st 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  sDC«esBion  of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Bohelling  nnfairly  represents  Eant^ 
system  as  the  mere  snljeotlng  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as K'ant  niakL's  tho  onjoyinont  of  freedom,  [jot  frei'iUmi  iigt-li",  wioiL-i 
in  ilie  subjection  Of  lb*  farticuhir  to  tjie  unlvera.il  Will,  in  ord.T  m 
their  id|i*l4flfffl|>  .-„]  dMiAitt  Bchelliog  oae  Freedom  often  wheD 
"  it  !•,  ikt  power  ai 
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Ibid.  p.  408.  "  Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  principle 
nnconditioDed,  without  and  by  the  side  of  the  ^vine  power,  which 
accordiDg  to  those  conceptioDS  is  inconceiFable.  As  the  son  in  the 
Firmament  extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extingnish)  every  finite,  absolute  Cansality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  their  only 
portion." 

Note.  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  Even  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate.  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  can  not  see  any  absolute  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  413.  "  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  he  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely  :  no  more  than  it  is 
contradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be 
Man." 

Xote.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  "  God"  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Ens  genericum  even  as  ^'Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — ^if  it  be  meant  as  a  realism,  it 
is  a  petitw  principii  sub  lite  ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  421.  "  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Kant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  pheBn4fmena  only 
negatively,  through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  Ihe 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  themselves, 
whereby  he  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand- 
ing-point of  contemplation,  and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the 
character  of  his  theoretic  philosophy." — Schell. 

I^ote.  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant's  aim  ?  'Hn 
■purpose  was  a  KodapriKov  rifc  i^vK^c-  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  422.  **  For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  wills,  conceived  in  one 
Aroh  Will  (or  original  will  Urville),  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

Note,  The  qneation  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  "  UrwiW  become  "  Things  rs.  T.  C. 

p^iA      "  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  unto  evil  (  Verw^gm  mtm 
^iikav  e  a  root  independent  of  God** 
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jjMt.  BntOodirilliiotdo  iaqMadUUtlM,  nd  hnr  on  •  Tintt- 
MM  for  nwnl  ROod  ezM  In  a  matmo^  wbieb  diMi  aofc  tmplj  a  V«<- 

JTML pp.  4»r-«.  "Hu  hM,  by  rMHA  cf  Us  nUnc  ovt  dlfa 
AwmmI  (being  anHmOfy,  an  IndepMdant  (ctawLpltt  b  UbmU  itb- 
tiT«l7  to  Ood ;  but  b;  raason  that  evn  tbb  pilncipl«— wHhottw 
tiik  aeoonnt  OMudng  to  be  daik  in  respeet  of  tta  graww^, — ■  ilh- 
Bfawd  in  Ught,  tbere  ariate  in  bim  at  Om  oame  tuna  a  bi^Mr  oat, 
Hut  la  tbe  Spirit.— Now,  inMmmiA  m  the  aool  ia  the  liTing  idtatitT 
of  both  prinoipleii,  it  i«  Spirit,  and  Spirit  ia  in  Ood.  Were  the  idee- 
ti^  of  both  principles  as  indiasoloble  as  in  Ood,  thw«  ironld  be  no 
diitiDotioo,  that  it  to  aa^,  God  would  not  be  reToaled  aa  ^irit.  Bat 
unity  vhidi  in  God  b  inacparablb,  mut  thenfore  in  man  be  Kp- 
■raUe,— end  this  is  the  ponbiU^  of  good  and  erlL" 

Note.  Bnt  the  proUem  was — how  to  prove  this  distiiKlioB,  (Ta- 
UnMti  ;  and  hera  it  is  amimed  as  a  gromid  of  pnxtf  I  How  a- 
aoQ;  dote  thU  seem  to  rcMmble  SobeHing's  own  otgeetioa  toFkhisI 
"It  most  be  so." — "  Wb j  t"-^" Beoaoae  ebe  jbj  TfaoM;  would  be 
ftdBe."— "Wdll  and  what  if  it  were!"  In  troth  Ihnn  p.4MI£id 
Utile  bat  Behmenisms,  which  a  reader  mnst  have  preTiooslr  nndo' 
stood  in  order  to  nnderstand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  arm- 
mon  sense,  where  doee  this  Zartrannliehteit  differ  from  the  r^jetttd 
Vermdffen  cum  JSiien,  involved  in  denfrtyen  Vmoog^n  ewm  0*U»  t— 
8.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  4^8.  -"  The  Principle  r^sed  op  ont  of  the  gronnd  of  St- 
tnre,  throngh  which  man  b  separata  from  God,  is  the  teifimi  in 
him,  bnt  which,  throngh  its  unity  with  the  ideal  principle,  beeooiH 

Mte.  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  prindple'erolTedorEfted 
np  from  this  mjaterious  Oroujid  of  existence,  which  w  and  yet  doM 
not  eziet,  is  separate  (gaehUdm)  from  God ;  jtt  how  m  it  Mpante 
from  the  Oroond  itself!    How  is  it  individnaliaed  t    AhMdy  the 


o  have  stoI<B  in.    Axd  at 


.   material  phoTtcmerion  of  partiirill^  ei 

last  I  can  not  see  what  advantage  i 
this  form  of  8;inbol,  has  over  the  old  n 

tunnvr  npproiiriiil.;  [ia-  name  i>f  !!"■  Im  iin'  Will  .g-    i^.^ai-n. 

SchelUng  has  more  tbao  once  ■poki.<ci  nf  lh«  ii<v«mUj  uf  a  lUiraiiit 
stDd;  of  Logic ;  and  he  has  ilmittpd  that  a  locioa)  work  Miwd  l> 
the  present  atcte  U  ~ 

Vt"dd  tM^dUl^^^^^^^^buHm  of  hi*  owt)  l^ipc, 
if  hf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^paf  ^  ttit>ddi«  di 


from  tbe  tniiB-realiution  of  not  Ideas  alone,  bat  more  often — Ab- 

etractions  and  arbilrary  general  terms  ia  Proclosl — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  pp.  430-40.  A'oU.  It  is  difficult  to  conjutore  what  adTantage 
SchelllDg  proposed  to  bimaelf  in  thos  aUegoriziog,  and  ;et  so  iuiper- 
fectly.  Whatever  lie  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identit;  of  dark- 
ness with  the  nataral  yeamlDg,  yet  do  one  can  avoid  dietingaisiiing 
daylight  from  the  mereBeoseof  dajliglit.  In  short.  Light  here  means 
Boiuething;  wliy  not  gnbstitnte  that  meaning! — S.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  p.  442.  Note.  How  can  I  cipUin  Schelling''s  strange  silenoe 
respecting  Jacob  Boehme  ?  The  identity  of  his  Bjst«m  was  exulted 
in  by  the  Tiecks  at  Komo  in  1806,  to  me;  and  these  were  Schelliog'a 
intimal«  friends.  The  coinciilenoe  in  the  eipreseions,  tllngtrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscarities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  witved  by 
more  independent  cotocitlence  in  thought  and  intentioa.  Probably 
prudential  motives  restrain  .^helling  for  a  while ;  for  I  wiU  nut  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  desire  to  appear  not  only  an  ori- 
ginal, bat  th«  original  can  have  inflnenced  a  man  of  gemua  like  Scbdl- 
ing.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  quotation  in  a  note.  "  An  instmctive  illoatration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  heat)  in  oppoeition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water, 
enter  into  a  Oround  (of  growth),  or  a  conjonction,  whilst  tliere  tbey 
go  ont  of  one  another  in  discord." 

Kcte.  Water  is  the  great  Xarae  and  Hediatriz  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  nnion — a  marriage — of  tbe  combnrent  and  combnstible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Feuer 
vnd  Water  in  Einem  Orund«.—S.  T.  0. 

Jlid.  p.  446,  "  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  The  Will, 
aaya  he,  atrirea  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  mnst  dcMre  Perfec- 
tjon,  the  higbeat  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides 
manand  in  the  delights  of  the  aensea,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this 
vary  want  of  tbe  oonnte^■*triving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 

XiU.  His  modeni  En^ah  TTnitariana  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
■MM  HmVTt  W  nAir  OoodHUtnre,  witbont  reference  to  his  Justice 
■  i  tndtntUiIdol,  the  deification  of  a  hnman  passion,  is 
e  with  the 

■  litiJi:  !''-<.i\'<'.-<.'        '-  ^Visdom  and  his 

a,T.a 
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pHndpto  m^  Mrteiiily  be  a  groiiiid  of  the  waafc  «f  good  udilp* 
taoo<  •ctioni,  bet  not  •  groimd  of  mcAam  poirftiTiiy  bad  md  uuiiti  bj 

toTirtne.'* 
iTtfto.  Wby  not,  if  the  JiMrti*  be  Tobnitaxy  t    SoppooeHoifctDli 

a  moral  agent  and  Tohmftirily  to  withdraw  itidf;  woiild  not  thei^lt' 
ting  of  tbeveaiel  bjtfaa  froaenwatflr  boapooiti¥a  aott  I  tela 
oonftuion  in  Scbdling  of  the  Tisible  with  the  ooneriTable.  As  viB 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilftdly  £d 
not  oateh  it  again— ^his,  being  a  mere  negatioa  of  motion,  wm  bo 
moral  aot--S.  T.  O. 

Ibid,  p.  4fi2.  Note.  8oheU&Dg  pnzdes  me  teever  by  his  man  mait 
^  of  two  separable  principles;  and.  yet  he  (as  a  Urtmm  sfifi^ 
whom  and  not  who  these  prindples  are,  has  the  firee  power  of 
rating  them. — S.  T.  0. 


iMi.  pp.  45&-6.  ^Bot  there  are  in  Katore  accidental  detsniuteM, 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  exdtMnent  of  the  irrational  or  duk 
principle  of  the  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  fint  crea- 
tion—only.by  a  9e{fnets  made  actiye  (aiiivirter  SelbMeU).  Whean 
in  Katore,  beside  the  performed  nuHul  rdadonships,  there  Mn  m- 
mistakable  foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  fint 
been  excited  through  man ;  whence  phanamenOj  which,  irrcspectiTelj 
of  their  being  daDgerons  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrenoe 
(Absehen),  Note,  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagins- 
tion  of  all  people,  especially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East  piscs 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratoitons  or  nnmeaning.^— 
Trantl. 

Not€.  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  tiMie 
excite  no  AbseTien, 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.—S.  T.  0. 

IMd.  p.  459.  ITbte,  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  is 
an  extract  raisontU  f  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopaimU  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil?  A  nature — the  ground,  the  fuftttfotvai, 
of  God,  which  is  not  Er  SelUt  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  God 
risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self- existent,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  da*  Bom  can  not  bs 
—what  is  all  this? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes;  bntlnate- 
stand  enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressicMis  were  the  same  ai  arf 
present  are,  after  repeated  perusal,  and  too  strong  a 
It  is  a  mere  day-dream,  mnmium  pkilmojpkmw  /— 8.  T.  O. 

Md.p.4lML    4Mb 
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tiogoiflhed  firom  calamity  and  imperfection  ?  How  does  this  sol  re  the 
diversity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  ?  How 
does  it  concur  even  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  ?  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  that,  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remun  in  the  same 
state,  with  the  same  harrying  dimly  and  partially  light-shotten  mists 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  time  in 
Jacob  Boehme.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  468.  "  Thence  the  nniversal  necessity  of  sin  and  death,  as 
the  real  destruction  of  all  particalarity  (Eigenhcit)^  through  which 
every  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  purified." 

ybU.  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  f  Shall 
we  say  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore.;rom  it ;  but 
that  the  reprobate  die  tn  the  flesh  and  therefore  tcith  it  ? — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  467.  "  For  that  is  free  which  acts  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  notliing  else,  either 
within  it  or  without  W'—Trarul. 

Note.  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  understand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free- 
dom (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  flee  to  Determinism  d 
priori  or  ah  extra^ — or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessity  ex  essentia  propria. 
In  either  case  how  can  we  explain  Remorse  and  Self-accusation  other 
than  as  delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  the  civil 
war  between  the  Reason  and  the  unconquerable  Feeling,  which  it  is 
the  whole  duty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile? — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  468.  ^^Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown, 
an  undivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life):  himself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  thb  severance  can  not  take  place  in 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the 
first  creation,  alUiough,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  it.*^ — Transl. 

NoU.  But  this  makes  it  M  in  time."--S.  T.  O. 

Ilnd,  p.  469.  ybte,  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio  ; 
with  justioe,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such 
an  nnfitiUng  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions.^^ — Transl. 

Note,  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
have  left  the  mode  nntonehed.    The  reality  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
theikct 
Mi,  i^i*    JV^  I  Btfll  ftd  myself  dissatisfied  with  the  argument 
lAMdom  derived  ihmi  Ae  infloenoe  of  mod'^«^  YqtiIaU^^ 
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&«.  For  are  tliese  things— and  not  ratli«r  mere  general  tennt.  Mgnih^ 
ing  the  mind  determining  itself  i  Fornhat  is  a  motiTe  bat  a  determin- 
ing thought  ?  and  what  is  a  Ibonght  but  the  miad  acting  on  iucli  in 
Bome  one  direction?  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  poMiblliiv  o; 
Free-Will,  or,  what  is  really  the  sstne.  a  Will.  Now  thu  Kan:  tad 
nnanawerabi;  proved  bf  showing  the  diatiuction  hetveen  pltmaamerui 
and  noumena,  and  bv  demonstrating  tlint  Time  and  Space  are  law-  nf 
the  former  onij  (of  avvScarii  ai  ^purai  t^(  alafliacuc  i  .(jmof  i^..  r 
«piir5  naff  li/.m  ai\6cati  Tijc  aiaeiiaiu^  rjf  lau-  6  Si  x'^t'Of,  r^t  ('{*-)  SEd 
irrelatiTo  to  the  Utter,  to  wLicli  class  the  Will  mnst  belong.  In  s^ 
cases  of  Seoee  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility;  bnt  in  this  instaoK 
(which  muat  be  unique  if  it  be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  PoefilnUtT  oolr 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Realilj.  Tbeteion  1 
can  not  bat  object  to  p.  468 — titfaUt  aiuter  alter  Zeit.  und  daher  mi: 
der  erster  Schiipfocg  zutammen.  (It  takes  place  oat  of  all  rime  and 
thence  together  with  the  first  creation.)  Thi^  haa  at  Uast  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction. — S.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  pp.  4S9~70.  "In  the  consciousness,  so  far  aa  it  i*  mere  itlf- 
compreheniion  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  tVec  deed  which  ttmxt 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  tate  place;  since  it  precedes  it  as  eiis. 
ence  (the  deed  precedes  conscionsncss  as  actually  eiistent  i— SiK 
makes  it;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  hnman  beiii* 
can  ever  take  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  k- 
righteous  action,  says,  -Thusrara  nnalterably,"  is  yet  very  wellawin 
that  he  is  thus  through  liis  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  b«  thai  u 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise." — Tranal. 

Kate.  I  have  long  belieTed  this ;  hot  surely  it  is  no  explanation  be- 
yond the  aimple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself.— S.  T.  C.  (The  remaiadw 
of  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost.) 

Ihid.  p.  473.  "And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  bad  Ml 
raised  hiuiself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  &ct  detanninaBt  of  d 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  lBt«r  inqairiea,  thrangh  ■ 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moisl  Jndgfunt,  to  ft  n 
of  a  9ubjective,  as  he  ezprwaea  it,  gronnd  of  hnmaa  aotk 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  ceuMt,  whioh  jat  Uadf  * 
an  art  of  Ireedom," — TVxuuJ. 

Noit.  But  why  this  anertcd  soperiority  ovur  Kant !     WfceK  U  IJm 
proof,— where  the  probability,  tlmt  by  racro  fiullifiil  DbMsrvatioi  i« 
could  arrive— (he  alone  of  all  othtfr  phUoM.phew)— «t  tUi  awW  oc- 
clusionl    Lastly,  whathaaScbellingadd^  -iKart'tj 
Ihid.  p.  478.    Here  alw  U  a  notf  -     -     -  -       - 
which  he  exclaims,  "How  noW'  *■ 
moUve  making  prooew,  a«p- 
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nuAt  rCTerentk  trnc  is  it  tbat  &  B<rtng  imperfect  does  feel  an  iwe  M 
in  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self — altrr  et  idem,  where  the  I  diitin- 
pui«hable  ihrouRh  imperfection.  &c.'' — S,  T.  0. 

These  remarkn  aceiD  to  be  ntade  in  reference  to  those  of  Sehelling 
aimed  against  •iiitre  Empjlndnnfftphifotephen,  "our  senBatiaD-philoso- 
pliors."  "To  be  conscientioDS,"  he  afiimis.  ''in  for  a  man  to  act  ac- 
eonlinf;  as  he  kuoirs,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledfre.  Ho  ig  not  conscientions,  vho.  in  nor  case  tbat  occars, 
tnu^t  lln^t  hold  up  to  himself  the  law  of  dntj,  in  order  to  decide  npon 
riftht  doing  thn>ugh  respect  to  the  same.  Religiosity,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  rqmlihri'ini  ariitrii.  the  bane  of  all  nioralitr.  but  odJt  Ihe  highest 
decidednesd  for  ihnt  which  is  right,  to  the  utter  eiclnsion  of  choice." 

Ihiit.  p.  493.  "^tiU  the  qnestioD  recnr^,  does  Evil  end  and  howf 
— has  Creation  in  general  a  tinol  aim,  and  if  tliis  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  imme<liately, — why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  he- 
ginninKi  To  this  there  is  no  aniwer  hut  what  is  already  given:  be- 
cause God  19  a  Life,  not  racrelr  a  Being.  Bnt  all  Life  lias  a  destiny, 
and  n  subject  to  sofTering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  has  fiod, 
of  his  own  free  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  order 
to  become  pergonal,  He  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness.  '■ —  TrantJ. 

XoU.  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  no!  the  Father  from  all  ctemitj 
the  living  one  P  and  frft/irilliff  n'fh  viitervcrfen  un  penihtlirA  n 
wtrdtn  !     (The  rest  is  lost.)— .S.  T.  C. 

Ib\A.  p.  49S.  "Its  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not~belng.  a  state  of 
the  cantiniial  becoming-consnined  of  the  activity — {ytnthTtaeriaa 
itr  .XltinMQ  or  of  that  in  it  which  strivea  to  become  active." — 
JVoiijI. 

SeU.  Then  will  not  tha  darkness  become  og^n  what  it  was  before 
ita  union  with  tha  light,  and  of  conrM  the  object  of  the  same  process 
npMted)  Bnralf  thii  has  too  mnah  the  appearance  of  subjecting 
Qm  pnwmiiiiiiil  to  tiM  IntDidoni  of  the  lensea,  and  really  looks  like 
poAtBcin  KtUng  nMfdjtotake  it  out  again.  And  stiU  the  qnestion 
ntnnw—VhjBotthfi  In  tha  tot  plant    Whatoan  the  process  have 

\-  md.  p.  D09.  ir#U.  It  aMiBs  to  toe  that  this  whole  work  pre-anp. 
piposes  He*  Oartaa'  "  fwJ  ttan  wne^imuK,  tmvm  mt." 

PMt/)MjAUelt4  Btitf4<a*r  Ihfp^tumut  imJ  rritieimim  Pb2osoph. 
t;  (tohrift, 
K    P.  IID.     AVa.  Ihav»insd«i<ef>Mrt«deSbn>.siid  a 

■I^Mn^    tkw*  "    "  "  ~  ""  """ 
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tMMlM  Ml«  non^Ktii  tftiiiyotiierpolMtof  irittwl    How  am  I 
oombtt  or  fig^t  vp  agiinst  that  jAMl  I  m jBitf  «b  t    !•  aoi  th«  vay 
iB^rfietacoBt«idc»rtoiiilrteii»oftfa»liitointfa><iMimof  MMBi- 
M(7 oaxiMB,  whksh I  am mi^fioMd  to rtragl^ ifl^^         irwoaraftaU 
UtttOod  It  in  w  botiJitowill  and  to  do,  that  k,  ao  the  mIo  mImI 
aganti  how  miMh  nunra  laiiit  thk  i^iply  to  Hm  Wovldy  or  Fata,  «r 
whateivar  other  phantom  we  aabstitiilo.    I  eaj  liow  mndi  mora,  be> 
eawe  npon  the  adminion  of  a  svpenensiial  braig,  thia  mi^  po«ili^ 
he,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reaaona,  do  not  donbt  that  it  k  le- 
aSj  oompatilde  with  IVee  WiU;  but  with  a  World-God  thie  wem  • 
lilank  abenrdity.    I>er  GedmJb$  miek  der  WbU  mfp9§emmtttiim^^  aot 
ooly  iM  fiMJUf  piWMf  >)ir  iMid^t  hnt  seema  mero  pot-TBl^^ 
withoat  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinaio  to  and  abore  the  Worid, 
•—as  mneh  inoooceiTaUe  bj  a  lane  mind,  aa  that  a  «in^  drop  of  tbe 
Ddb  of  Niagara  ahonld  fi^t  np  agaimt  the  whole  of  the  Oataiact, 
of  wMbh  itMlf  is  a  minimi 

How  mneh  more  sublime,  and  in  other  pointa  of  Tiew,  bow  iafi- 
nitelj  morebeandfU,  eren  hi  reapeot  of  Taste  en'  asthetao  jadgmcath 
tbe  Boriptnral  representation  of  Ihe  Worid  as  in  enmity  with  God,  aad 
of  tbe  contmnal  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  act 
and  of  endurance,  from  tbe  necessary  yiyidness  of  worldly  imprts- 
sions,  and  the  seDsnoos  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  straggles!  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  eqn^y  yiTid,  ti 
the  sensnoiis  9twnuiij  then  indeed  all  combat  most  oease— and  we 
shoold  have  Hallelcgahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  122.  27bt€.  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  irgn- 
ments.  By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reason,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Penom  or  Beings  ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  notpmv 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  tbe 
purposes  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  theoretically  dematutratt  the  ei- 
istence  of  God,  aa  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor,  bot  I  can  theored- 
oally  adduoe  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  ab- 
flolute  demonstration ;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  In  this  stage  <tf 
the  argument  my  oonscience,  with  its  categorical  command^  comet  is 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  eKo<m  to  believe  in  a  God— their 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consisteocT 
then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  the^ 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  speeolatiTe 
infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  Ck)d,  a  pretext  for  tnminff  back 
to  disbelieve  it  t 

•  Tbe  tfaoosfai  of  oppcMlBf  mynir  to  the  wodd. 
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Ihid.  pp.  128-4.  **With  what  law  would  joa  reach  onto  that 
Will  ?  With  the  moral  law  itself?  This  is  jost  what  we  ask,  how 
you  arrive  at  the  |>er8aa8ion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeable 
to  this  law  ?  It  wonld  be  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
self the  author  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  yoar  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  esst  inde- 
pendently of  all  Will  ?  Then  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatatism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rales  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  necessity.'^ — TVgtipL 

Note.  Just  as  well  might  Schelling  have  asked  conoemuki^  he  Wis- 
dom or  any  other  attribute  of  God — and  if  we  answered,  {L^^  ^^ra 
essential — that  is  God  himself — then  object,  that  this  was  FataJiin 
The  proper  answer  is,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law ; 
l)nt  not  per  arbitrium  (  TTiZZJkiiAr),  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — rather,  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love. — 8.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  p.  142.  ^^  It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself.^^ — TVansl. 

Note.  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is^^r  den 
Besitz  after  Besitz — that  we  take  the  look  out  on  a  future  possession 
for  the  possession  itself? — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  152.  (In  a  note.)  "  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language 
has  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Real^-iim  Wirhliehen  (that 
which  is  present  in  the  sensation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  the  actually  Existing,  dem  Daseyenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Seyen- 
den^  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of 
Time."— TVajwJ. 

Note.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  thing  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  us ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence?  Answer: — the 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself.— S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  175.  Note.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  Schelling  and  Fichte 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  surface,  and  call 
it  Freedom.  I  should  say — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must 
be  absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mutually  intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  Uiat 
the  very  object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-oonsciousness,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

P.S. — The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago :  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  convinced  am  I  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the 
whole  system.    It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  oi  YiXxncKOLTkaXns^^st 


f^  B[OOSAm4  TilTKBABU. 


mi  mm  ■wmtimii,  tnn  nrj-j"'"^'"^?**^^^^*^ — * 

ax  a 

IM,  pp.  17T.  ^Fteliapa  I  should  raniiid  tiiBin  ofLeidiig^  oosiBih 
d«Hi,  tli«it  with  tilie  idaa  of  m  iniS^le  Ezisleiioe  ho  oonnoeted  a  rqm- 
seottitioiiL  of  an  infinitely  to^Soos  dnratlcMi  of  nne»  idddi  wat  to  ten 
torment  and  miaery;  or  even  of  tliat  blasphemons  exeUmation:  'I 
wonld  not  for  an  Ae  world  be  (eiemaUj)  blessed.* " — TVontl. 

KoU.  Sorely  this  is  cldldbh--a  mere  confbslon  of  Space  widi  In- 
tensity,  of  Time  with  Etendty.  I  can  not  think  that  by  die  word 
'^adeqoajfee*'  Spinoaa  meant  "oommensorate,^  but  simply  '^imme- 
diatei'' 

.Mkandhm^m  mar  Brlatdmrung  dm  IdmUtmmi  dsr  IFIsMnssifMUW^ 

Fhilosoph.  Sdoift. 

P.  219.  **I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  bow  il  was 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  syBtem,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Gritaesl 
Philosopher  should— not  merely  enter  any  human  bwig^  head— bat 
tike  up  its  abode  there." — Tramt 

Note,  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  himself,  9einu  IcKb^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phanomena^  Encheinungen^  by  which  it  manifeso 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  pkomomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses— as 
unseen,  yet  actually  separate,  powers,  or  leJu^  or  monads. — S.  T.  C. 


Ihid.  p.  221.  **  It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a 
sentation  of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  mast 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscions  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  olject.'' — Tranal, 

Note,  I  can  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  of  s^isation,  that  is  of  self-^Mr- 
ception. 

Ihid,  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  as  soch, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  acoordingto  its  nature  be  originally  finite." — TramL 

Note,  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  straoge  twist  of 
logie.  If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  be  infinite.  Bat  tliat  it  ts  tlM 
finite,  by  no  means  foUows.    The  finite  may  be  the  ooosn  qh  ^ 

of  both*.^f  the  one  essentiaUy,  of  tba  ^iOmt  tf  Oms       \mii>^Ott^ 
•tor..-a  T.  0. 


«•  i-i.  - 
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Ibid.  pp.  228-9.  ^^  We  can  not  abstract  from  the  product  of  the  in- 
tuition without  acting  freely,  that  is,  without  fr^y  repeating  the 
original  mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &c.  dec.  Now 
firet  through  our  abstracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an 
object." — Transl. 

Note.  In  spite  of  Schelling^s  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fact  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vivid- 
ness. In  a  fever,  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as 
outward,  yet  well  know  that  they  are  not  real. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  237.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  hypothesis  (for  more  it 
is  not),  will  explain  nothing;  for  this  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the 
liiglicst,  it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  our  receptivity  conceiv- 
able, but  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny, 
that  wo  not  merely  perceive  (have  a  feeling  of — empjinden)^  the  out- 
ward object^  but  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  we  should  never  get  further  than  the  impression :  for, 
though  it  be  said  that  the  impression  is  first  referred  to  the  outward 
object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arises  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  oc<;asion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
conscious  of  no  such  act,  no  such  going  forth  from  ourselves,  no  such 
op]>osition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  an  object  (which  yet  must  bo  something  distinct  from  the  impres- 
sion), can  not  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  f^ee  act,  even 
though  one  that  is  occasioned  by  tlie  impression." — Trarul, 

Note,  This  is,  methinks,  all  very  weak.  The  Realist  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object, 
as  Schelling  affirms,  that  the  mere  self-excitation  of  our  own  self- 
directed  operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  cause 
was  its  oo-instanteity  with  the  effect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  in- 
stance. In  all  things,  the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  cause. — S.  T.  C. 

TWrf.  p.  289.  "  In  fine  between  the  canse  and  its  effect,  continuity 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space 
also." — TratuL 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  cause  acting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  assertion  in  his  Ver- 
miichte  Sckriftet^  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argn- 
ment  of  Kant  in  hb  Sy9tem  da  TranMscendentaUn  IdealiMmuM. — 

ax.o. 


^atawrU  ImDu^ 
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Mjptioa  li  ndnoKUt  to  nDntioni»  and  Aft  MOMlkNi  k  ttiidMm^iiil- 
JMImOSa^iv^  fediiiMB  hmmffi^^JO^v^  all  F^noplaom  it  mn^ 
ift|^«QtiT«  C*JRiriflf>li»--j»ewyi;  or  IHm  ^ira^Mlvr,  mC  Hm 
prmeipnmeoffno§otndi it  ndiodinto thejpriiigytMi  iwif.)  Howl 
•boQld  ooimnwioe  my  n^  to  BeiMey  hj  deoyiiis  both  poritiw 
orCwliatittuitunoimtXI^oeooiML  8eDMtioii,IwoiildM.j,kB«f« 
aieraly  antjeotiTe,  but  oo^t  to^be  dtiieod  as  a  wim'wiit  or  Www  d»- 
gr^ofPeroepUoiL  Seontion,  I  aneiti  k  not  ezclanTely  ml^eQlifft, 
bot  of  all  the  hnown  ityntheees  of  Snlgect  +  Oljeet  it  k  the  kait  ob- 
jtotiye;  bntfortiiat  reaaoii  ttfll  oljectlTe— or  (to  expflreaa m j pos- 
tioii  in  a  aomdwhat  more  popular  tofm%  Senaaction  k  PeraplioB 
irlthiA  the  nairoweat  apheie.  Biit»  tlda  admitted,  Dcikakyaaii 
ISJkatonoe.  Kowthe&etBofaooloQ^areahiii&Toroffliijpoaitioii, 
and  the  whole  daaa  of  Fr^ttmoa  ao  many  inatanoea  of  itt  TnSk.  Ifay, 
aa  Sxtremee  meet|  Senaatioii,  in  ita  lint  mataifMatacMi,  k  aarineBdy 
^Mk&.  TbeB{^t,warmtib,and8iirroim^BngfliiidaTOthelni&aBd 
nerrea  oif  the  p6^:"eTen  aa  the  trne  O^ective  ^he  corporeal  worid 
aa  it  k)  exifllto  only  au2^00<Mi^,  that  ia,  in  the  aitiul  of  the  phik^ 
tirhile  the  tme  SaljMdye  (diat  is,  the  appearanoea  reaohingflpoai  Aa 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  eikts  for  oar  commoa 
consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Object. — 8.  T.  0. 


lb.  pp.  15, 16.  ^*  Bnt  with  these  two  problems  we  see  evndrm 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  k  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  Uie  world  of  sense :  but  how 
u  snoh  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  represen- 
tation, in  its  origin,  k  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective  ?  OonvenelT, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  qnite  independent  of  ns,  aoeording  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  Representation  (according  to  A.)  mist 
regolate  itself,  then  it  k  inconceivaUe,  how  on  the  other  hand  th« 
real  world  can  r^^te  itself  according  to  Representations  in  ns.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  k  lost  to  ns  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  practical;  it  k  impossiUe  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Reality  in 
our  wilL" — Traml. 

Note.    Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Te  Gods,  annihikte  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  thk  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  phnai- 
bility  from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  hk  back  deduce  the  iooooi- 
possibility  of  another  man's  standing  on.  his  feet ;  or  from  the  ineoin- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  iafer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Beaidea  the 
are  not  adequate  oppoaitea,  much  leea  contrariea.  A  wkaal 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materlak,  the  imafa  oClte  wimd 
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in  mj  mind.  Now  if  th«  prcoC'Deerocc::  of  a  "wtukL  jl  'm 
mind  generated  in  like  m&iuicT  a  oix^*enk^  *friit«:  jt  onrwrc.  fiiiaok. 
or  even  in  a  mass  of  timtKT.  iben  isikieic  -ibcmOi  c^bl  w-  j  tan.  ii» 
no  contradiction  in  the  two  LTpotbe««i>  j  h  -^tr'Avaa.  -wvimi  tcwt  nf 
which  the  equality  or  san^ene^^  cif  kkid  ii.  u*t  Tw>:-  xKaiamun  mieis 
be  the  most  natural  Bolution.  Tei  troi  htirt  uiitsrt  if  t  iksw  xi  xut 
antithesis  :  for,  to  make  it  perfMiJj  ci'rreF^i'.iDOtsn.  xbt^  ixiut  n!  wikic 
ought  to  generate  the  imare,  w}i€<cL  '^litPt  if  Ti>€-  iuoimfimBijrT'  M- 
tween  the  realitv  ii.  t.  actcal  noLLsziiz  TK'W^rr  ff  tLt  ViL  jl  rtuRUBS 
of  the  relative  fio«ition  of  obk*!*-  iJii  ii»fr  retlirr  {»f  uiit  :i:iHffltt  xiieor- 
selves  inde[)endent  of  the  f*uf:i3vi.  r  I5  ibi'  rz^unu^  of  t  Kumit  jfsK 
reallv  marble  than  tie  niArbJe  iii  lie  c -*brrr  \  Ti.LT  lAnr  id'  aitet  ixHr 
problem  amoont  to  luore  :Llu^  ibe  iitCL  lLl;  "Lit-  "VIL  if  b  T>i»  flsifcx^c 
and  the  mind  a  direrrw  pi^.^wer  ix  oi>t  zii'.iracLi  laic  jl  mia^\*L  "u  zim: 
Will,  and  a  Re  or  Prr-c'.j'iti.:  ■.i.  rtJiiJ'.-L  v-  C'":;i*?'.n*  m^-nur  tir  k^vf;  ^ 
SchelUng  seems  at  onoe  \o  deiiv  hud  jei  £ii;i;iu!»e  "Lbt  t«';»ie?ii  rrx — uid 
on  no  other  grounds  than  tLai  he  ooiiLStecicief  I'T  rz-rinr  innwrjvrn-  ti* 
abstcactions.  A  acting  he  caiU  W^H:  1^^  skiu^  A  h'.r.«ei  cil  *j^  'JtJm 
Truth  ;  and  then.  Itecause  aciing  and  Wii^r  bcu&d  cl.  fcrt  Ainr.dtwia 
or  opposite  States,  he  firsi  tTin:s  tLem  iii*i«ci  of^rrff/y^'  -.i/Mtpt.  buc  "UMt 
transfers  this  conrrarietr  to  the  su't-^eic:  A.  Tide:  A  l'.t3  co.  2*.  mc  tf 
itself  acted  on  bv  C  is  a  fajct.  'o  Ihe  Htnr  f  r^:s^iWgrT.T  wiiiEC.  I  xxiipr 
have  no  other  answer  than  y<-*ci<' :  X-^i  tLk  ilt  icziCTitnoe  bf  v.-  Zftc 
^(?tr  f  makes  any  contradiction  iii  liie  Fac*^  1  chc  by  ao  zzieuK  bdixiji. 
any  more  tlian  that  a  mail  coach  niorinr  :<£  r:nk«  az^  ii:>i:r  xrjfjL  i» 
road  contradicts  the  fact  of  tLe  fiune  s^iaiiciiig  i£  a  ociiK:iL  L'jtdk  lait 
night  following. — S.  T.  C. 

Writttn  at  the  htginuin^  of  the  r-&ryw.<. 

Pp.  15,  16.  ^  C.  The  remarks  on  iLe  blkLk  ^bkx^  %.\  TZ»t  «bd  ^ 
this  volume  are.  I  still  think,  vajjd :  w  laj  tLai  al  Sci>«uli2ir*fr  "  euD- 
tradictions**  are  redncible  to  tLe  one  ciff^-TiJTy  of  oc-irif^rfrbtcitog  tiie 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes.  A^ere  et  Pati.  izi  tL^  ihnxjt  seiner  kiid 
that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  raiLer  tLan  iocv^ased  tylt^  Twxb  'A 
buman  Art^  in  which  the  Pati.  and  the  Ag^re  lake  x^iMX:  r-  C25<»ft 
relations  and  at  different  moments.  UkcwiE^e  t2:ifci  ac^rtCJizkg'^  ym- 
tion  of  Opposites,  viz.  Nature  and  Inteliig^ii^ir  wt  tL«  uzx»e  whi  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  already  auppos^rs  PluralJiy.  and  this  l^eiar  vj^^f^taA^ 
the  whole  hypothesb  becomes  arhitrary.  for  the  wiiOeyrtwc  t^  Pis- 
rality  onoe  admitted,  Object  and  Siibjec:  become  mere  relaisv^  tcrsK. 
and  no  reaaon  can  be  assigned  why  each  eset^m  ebonl^  xka  l^  vMk 
Object  and  Solrject.  Bat  if  be  begins  at  the  btcnjun^  iL«ci  'litf^fc- 
jectioD  i4>plieB — viz.  that  Schelling  arbitrarijy  fubnazrEiittcft  snaiteML 
For,  in  the  vwy  act  cyf  opposing  A  to  B.  be  supposes  ma  X 
to  botii,  Til.  Being,  sMa;  bat  this  pTeo.  there  iaiio 

2o» 


predicate.  N,  B.— It  does  not  follow,  that  the  Lirt^-cal  /*CTib^Ta*  :b 
EgiHty,  &.«  well  as  ita  Subjectivity,  to  the  not-itie'.f.  aiir  ai:  i*. 

In  otber  wort)?,  the  Lopcal  /  itviaa  to  me  tij  represent  'xe  ::^'iir.i- 
ual  J,  wbieli  must  indeed  be  thia  or  that  or  ^oice  otber.  'jV.  witiic- 
detcnnining  whicb  it  is — iudivido&lity,  or  sin^TilArlt?.  ia  ymtrt,  u 
when  we  say,  every  luan  is  an  inilirldaal. 

In  the  position,  "  Greeks  are  haod^ome."  A'^he'JIaz  utj.  ±£  .^i«- 
ject  "Greeks"  represents  the  Object, — the  Preilirate  "har.d*jg*.~  i* 
Subjective.  Now  I  woold  say  ''Greeks"  a  a  sabJE<:t  wionied  07 ap- 
position  with  myself  aa  a  Subject.  Now  tbia  .Sc&jec:  I  reeder  objec- 
tive Tor  myself  by  the  Predicate.  Br  becccaic^  objective  i:  do«a  soc 
cease  to  be  a  Suly'ect. 

It  follows  of  course  tLai  I  look  on  Logic  a*  es-^oiEAlIr  ecpirliMi  in 
ita  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  p^'.trior  co  M«-.ApLjKca ;  sc- 
less  you  would  naroe  these  the  higher  lapc. 

N.B.  The  foUowini;  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  logical  ioRS.  lut 
to  the  Substance  of  SchelUng's  Philosophy. 

SohelliDg  finds  the  neceuity  of  splitting,  not  mkKie  Pbilowptj.  D«t 
the  Philosopher,  twy-persooaL,  at  two  several  gatee. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  •  ta  B  b. 


irilh  ft  fM»  «t  A,  te  SMrfn  door  of  wU*  li  tvnl  OB  koth  rf 
■othatwbaB  ]MmiT««AftvmBi,ba^MkmBatB^H 
ramd  brOtoBb,iii  «d«r  to  mA  tt*  ■■■  frfi*  ftiB  *■ 

TMtfcm. 

W       Now  I  appear  to  tnyMlf  to  obviate  lUa  i 
reveniDg  tlio  anumptioB  that  T 
Mtion  h  Ihe  gmva,  or  that  Pvroi, 
Semation.    WIUi  me,  PeMsptfad  is  U 
pere^tio  vniut ;  whila  Pmi^SBBa 
utbtnw.     Or  thoa;  i'    *""  *" 
corapl«X  InOiltioa,  T 
wide  and  etHflees.- ' 
Tlw  whole 
rvdicatsKOf  ihaaiui" 


Toe 
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Bnt  b«tn^  itself;  though  the  very  compariRon  tbt  rein^n  /eit  nm 
fftomttriteJten  Baiimt  ouftlit,  by  its  inadequate  and  onlj  pKtisl  fitntM, 
to  have  TGHCned  him.  Im  Saaiat  the  maUria  and  the  limitAnp  power 
are  diverse.--S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notei  on  the  Transs.  Id.  will 
scarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  anj  bot  readers  of  that  work.  1 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  the  following  refers. — S.  C.i 

Bnt  why,  if  there  are  many  Ichheilm,  shonld  nff  No.  1  1  ac;  on 
No.  21?  If /act  on  itself,  it  ia  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  hjin 
/.  But  to  assort  that  it  can  bo  acted  on  by  thia  and  no  other  inc-^ra- 
prohensibJy-determined-in-ita -comprehensible -determiuateness- 1,  i:  tf 
tuterl,  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attribulea  of  the  Absolote  ?jb- 
thesis,  the  /  Aii  in  that  I  am,  are  falsely  transferred  to  the  /iH  in 
that  God  it. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  this  wonid  be  teevrufum  prineipium  OKnii ; 
bnt  I  ^peak  only  ateundnm  prinripium  leiendi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  jon  assert  that  the  two  Principles  are  one; 
p.  IS.  1. 17-16.*  "What  is  this  bnt  to  admit  that  the  /  ittrlf.  eren  in 
its  absolute  eynthesis,  aopposes  an  already  perfected  Intelligence,  ii 
the  gronnd  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  eiisi  ?  And 
what  is  Sohollinp's  BcgTdnsthdt  iibfrhaupC  but  the  ii  1 1 fft/iuinrr  ft  s!- 
slraclion  from  the  biatimniten  Begrdmtheittn-^Xi  mere  en$  loyini'i, 
like  motion,  form,  color,  4c.! — S.  T.  C. 

Koto  written  in  Schelling's  Si/t.  rfc-i  Tra/m.  Id.  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed— Pro  Wem ;  to  explain  how  tbelbtholdt  iUtl/aiptr- 
reptiu. —  Traii»1. 

I  more  iind  more  see  tlio  arbitrarinesa  and  inconroniences  of  nsing 
the  same  term,  Aimhnuea,  for  the  productive  and  the  coniempUtivc 
Acta  of  the  IntcUigcntial  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  d<u  /cA.  If  (Aitt 
were  tme,  the  I  coald  never  become  self-conscious ;  for  the  smdm  im- 
poittihility  for  the  same  reason  will  recnr  in  the  second  act — uid  lo  in 
fact  it  is.  We  cnn  no  moru  pass  without  a  lalfiu  fhun  mere  Smm- 
tion  to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  in  better  to  asaumo  Sensation  u  a  muimiUH  of  PciMp- 
tion,  or  to  take  them  as  originally  divene,  and  to  oont     '    "      '     ~ 
SenfMition  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  ocnnpriMd,  d 
eration.— .M.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  pp.  259-60.    "Slnoe  then  InteUigence  b«ba1d* 
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hitiou  of  tbe  CoiTerM,  so  for  as  it  blls  within  its  riew  (AnscliAiniDf), 
in  an  orgaiiiutioD,  it  mnst  eooMqiuDdy  behold  tbe  um«  as  id«DiicaI 
with  itself." 

Whether  from  ocqnired  habit  or  no.  I  do  not,  and  seem  to  mnelf 
never  to  bavo,  regarded  my  bodj  aa  identieal  with  myielf,  mj  brain 
any  more  than  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
— .S.  T.  G. 

A  fen  other  notes  of  Mr.  C.  on  Schelling  hare  become  partly  illc^- 
ble,  or  arc  too  much  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  given  here. — £.  C. 


On  B  treatise  in  the  Jahrboeher  lUr  Xrdiein  alt  Wimenichayt,  enti- 
tled GrundtdUe  zu  tiner  kon/tiffeit  SreltnUhrt,  Gronod-pojitioDj  for 
a  fntnre  JJoctrine  of  the  SonJ, — Mr,  Coleridee  writes  tbn*  ; 

Never  surely  was  work  written  so  ollerly  nnsalij factory  lor  both 
hciul  and  heart.  What  ic«  are  or  are  to  be :  what  the  I  i^,  is  not  evea 
ipoken  of.  Bot  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  lai>t  paragraph,  that,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remtmber  a  somethiDj:  of  which  ice. 
wljilc  there  was  a  We,  bad  been  likewise  coD.^cioas  :  while  our  brother 
N'othings,  who  had  not  been  virtoons.  would  be  forpjtten  by  this 
Soul !  I — tliongh  how  this  oneonscioui  Soul  can  be  said  to  /ar^it 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thin^  at  all 
about,  1  can  not  even  conjecture.  And  what  is  the  buis  of  the  whole 
system  X — mere  Ipti  iiiitt  groanded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the 
scheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — S.  T.  C. 


At  the  end  of  SfheUing't  Denkmal  der  Scbrift  von  den  gottiichen 
DingeD,&c.  des  Herm  Friedr.  Ileinr.  Jacobi.  Jfr.  Coleridye  hat  written: 
Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  xVifir-PAiIoMpAen.  I  confeu 
that,  in  the  pemsal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Goo<!  ^*ns«  and 
Lo^cal  Understanding  with  the  light  of  Reason  shining  to  ;>.  aii4 
through  it ;  while  in  t^e  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amiuwl  with  ba^p- 
py  ooiyectDres,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  aense  are  transcendental  (Siher  JUegend),  in  their 
literal  lenaa  acandaloui.— S.  T.  C. 

/a  Ae  Manipagt  at  the  btginMnff  Mr.  Coleridge,  after  ipeakinij  «/ 
fltiislh'ag't  grtal  gthim  and  ^ddUctaal  ty/or.  oljtrtt  to  kit  "exalta- 
tion of  the  Cndentanding  OTar  tha  Reason.''  "  What  under^tand- 
ingf'hfliaja,  "That  of  wbiA  JoeobihadapokenT  Xo  such  ihin^! 
but  an  Undeiitondfan  nlifkltiui ; — in  other  words,  the  whole  Mao 
•piritodlr  ftgUKab^.  '  Ibva  ia  dovbtiaM  mnch  tme  and  ante  ob- 
■KirtBQ<Blh»  lattU^tami,  Um  riUm  miM  of  JacoU'a  scbenw; 
)  Eo  Btoepcd  in  gull  aa  bi  repel  on^  fW>in  It.  Aivt  then  tb« 
i  iinlitlieMinie  anil  wiH><]«a,  Jointed  is  the  wUffti  ofita-*j*t 
-ADd  the  wLt,  Iha  wiiold-b*  Bnila,  MrdoRic  thf«q|l»o«L  On 
-^ '  -■  Ck 


Spehilatwe  Pkyrik,  edited  hv  SbbdBng.  «maBii  miifiiy  Ipt  b 

pie  of  his,  Dr.  Steffen*.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Bpriew  ^  dteSaB  of !» 
later  oataral^philosoj^ical  tnitazigs  of  '&t  JEdbuar  il  -ds  Istier.  Mr. 
Coleridge  says : 

The  clear-headed  perspacooiK  SteffeDs.  'viiaiE  IlmT  ■ad  Immr  in& 
heart  and  head,  ooold  not  but  ieti  liie  cyfawomiu  md  Ihngnnp  of  Soi^ 
ling's  theory  of  warmtk,  or  ihe  grouBd-irtffk  at  IflMt  of  "difr  pramiiiec 
tlieory.  as  given  in  his  Rmintmrniff:  aad  ncnidng  Imt  hk  re^'ureiiiiiL  wamt 
of  Schelling^s  genins.  would.  I  am  permaded.  hMxt  infinemoBC  iiiiE  it 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master'^  dynamioo-stamHCir  — mmjitiiB. 
of  Simple  Actions.    As  to  WannUL  £d*  marc  htmmifdl  m  htidlmrt 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  h  as  tiie  hadsSereoot  berwaec  Jj^n.  anc 
GravitT.    And  ret  there  must  he  <  Jower  fiirm  tifTarhi  and  VBrmlL 
in  which  they  stand  in  aotarcmisnL    ITLy  not  thi»  '(    Ijgt  tin:  iiijSies: 
product  of  Dg^t  (X^.  not  as  tbfr  imrrerHal  AscidiesiF  i<>  Gnt*  iM .  id- 
clading  the  power  of  »om>d.  kx^  Inzt;  m  Lux  j^tmutmneumt  ur  Ij^n. 
commonly  so  caBed.  be  the  outward  i^At  or  oarPMiiMmdent  "Essttsm 
of  Organization.    A  lowcsr  wiH  be  a  cbemdcaL  or  dtemiCCHmfK^iBnhal 
stnff,  embodying  the  cbemicaJ  powers  of  ocaxtraotaozL  mt  OryxsL. — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  iis  the  dila&oD  is  Hydrtigeii.  tite  am*- 
stance  or  magnetk  prodnet  with  whiidi  liie  ozk:  it  wrmvauaid^  and  jsmot 
latent  being  the  mestal  f^  the  fftnff  re^ireBentctJre  of — MaeneciBSL.  and 
the  other  the  metal  x:  the  stixif  rc^jreaeutatjie  of  -^  MaenstiBiiL  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itaeUl    The  order  wmGd  be  tbrs  : 

Lvx  phaetKnneooiL  Oalonc 

—  Electricaty.  -r*  Hhfuiiiuiix. 

Oxygen.  Hydatatmi. 

Fonctioiis.  JtmotioBa. 

1.  Distinction.  X.  TfjSwoBL. 

2.  ContraetJoiL  f.  DikfiiraL 

3.  Fixation.^  3.  Tii>  ihiidi&fla.f 

*  t.«.  When  it  acta  on  a  Plnid. — for  a  Thiid  k  that  wlxid;  id*  ii& 
distingoishable  parts :  the  oxygen  acta  iLentforf;  uxi  tbe  wbuk:  »  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  aame  naaoiL,  when  it  acsto  on  a  SuUd  (=3rm^ 
tiuSy  Rigid)  it  exerts  the  same  fixire  power  Vy  ranwii:  a  jeuamtinc  td 
each  particle  in  upon  itae^  aa  it  were,  and  thaa  fTo6ao»  tbt  }i&m>- 
nomenon  of  pnlrerization  or  msltSty,  and  the  guafi^  of  puaitH'^ 
hardness.  The  power  exerted  is  the  aame  in  budi,  ai^  idSmuotid 
only  by  the  subjects. 


f  Hydrogen.    Flvidvm 
tjvB  rdaHcan^  kaud  cwrv  aer.    Am  Air. 


APPENDIX.  VIS 

NoTB  A.  B.  p.  186. 


Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowlej  k  An  Aeco^st  a( 
Writings  by  T.  Sprat,  afterwArds  Bishop  of  BocLester .  Mr.  G 
allades  to  his  sappression  of  CowIej*s  letters,  on  w] 
says :  ^^  The  tmth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between 
if  they  are  written  as  they  oo^t  to  be,  can  scarce  cT«r  ae  f:  ^ 
the  light.  They  should  not  consist  oi  fokome  compiior-ii'R  -•? 
polities,  or  ehiborate  elegancies,  or  general  ianoea.  l^n  iLej 
have  a  native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  p^aisnfM.  asc  a 
pecnliar  kind  of  familiarity,  which  can  only  mSect  the  bsnior  or  tatps* 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages.  wzJ 
writings  of  this  nature  deli^tfril  amongst  mends.  wHI 
of  taste,  when  they  come  to  be  read  by  those  thai  art  =&£ 
such  letters  the  sools  of  men  should  appear  undressed 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  ia  a  da=i- 
ber,  but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets.^ 

There  are  many  very  delightfdl  domestie  letter?,  wnich  ar*  r±:x 
nnfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  masj  letters  *z  5:r  'rbe 
public  eye  have  been  written  to  friends :  as  those  cf  Co»jeg'.  i^ 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  gemae,  e^iecially  if  their  irseSec- 
tnal  powers  have  been  cnltrvated,  are  apt  to  rise  above 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  hofse-oaaerf : 
seldom  treat  details  and  particcdars  merely  as  nch,  bet  qrackly  ^ 
thera  into  the  light  of  principles  and  geaval  troths,  and  even  a 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets. — nay.  fitter 
than  if  they  bad  dressed  themselves  for  a  pnbfie  eatertBanaeix:.  F«w 
wiU  agree  with  Sprat  that  ^  nothieng  of  tiiis  natnre  shodd  be  pas- 
lished,^^  though  care  shonld  be  taken  to  pnbtish  nothing  wtrJdi  rea^y 
answers  to  his  description  in  smting  only  ^  the  humor  of  d»se  5^ 
whom  it  was  intended."  '^  Folsome  compliments  and  tefioos  poEtiei'* 
are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public  perusaL — S.  C. 

NoTB  A.  c.  p.  187. 

The  illustration  of  St.  Nepomoc  ooeors  in  Bichters  Blwrntm-FnteiC' 
undrDomen-StUeke  (Flower,  Frait,  and  Thorn  V^ttom)  fha^.  ▼.  The 
anthor  says,  ^^  Since  the  tasters'^  (critics  or  reviewers).  **seUoai  write 
books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisnre  for  looking  ov«r 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  b^ 
therefore  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when 
in  their  way."  (Noel's  Transl.  p.  185.)  They  know  tike  imk  of  it 
certainly ;  they  recognize  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  aaj  uitMi»e 
an  affection  for  it  at  first  sight.  Bat  they  are  iiur  from 
declaring  it  to  be  had.    The  same  dehniofi  tfaalM lOb«Ba%» 
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books  under  the  impression  tliat  they  were  writing  good  ones,  attend 
them  when  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  mit- 
take  had  for  good  and  good  for  had ;  but  doobtleas  the  remembnnee 
that  they  themselves  have  been  condemned  as  writers  makes  then 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  turn ;  as  boji 
at  school,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  npon  their  tormentors,  jet 
feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  inflicted 
on  thero.  Bat,  as  Mr.  Oarlyle  says,  ^^  all  flesh,  and  reviewer>fleah  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable ;"  and  they  who  have  snffered  from  re- 
.viewers,  thoagh  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  are  not 
to  prononnoe  the  final  judgment  on  their  merits  and  demerits. — S.  C. 


NoTB  A.  D.  p.  213. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author^s  note  at  p.  213,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  xiL  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Oolden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments;  or,  God^s  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by.him  as  a  quotation,  is 
well  as  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  Lave  found  the  story  wi±  a 
different  comment  in  some  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these  :  "  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  on 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  tanus- 
tic,  and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered,  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  Grod  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  Grod."  He  then  proceeds,  "  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  ibis 
volume  were  printed,  I  met  with  tlie  following  remarks  in  The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L 
concerning  Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.  M.'s 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particuUtrly  referred  to,  which  wiU  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory. 


•  u 


Qoandoque  reminifldtar  aliqoia  izkdpiena  ab  aliqua  re,  cnJnt  iMiBOffvtar,  a  ^m 
procedit  ad  aliam  triplici  raUooe.    QoMndoqaa  quidem  ratiooa  alaiUitiidtaiii  tka^i 
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not  imaginatioa,  to  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  eaoh  other 
in  which  they  have  onoe  had  a  place  in  the  mind^  not  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  aeeociations,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it 
bring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hnme^s  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  recalled  in  the  mind  unless  its  elements  have  already 
been  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  becanse  the  observations 
of  Aqninas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects.'' 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  conld  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memoir  and  Recollection.  Bnt  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distingaished  Tor  psychological  analysis,  tells 
ns,  that  the  word  ^^  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire. '^  Locke  says,  ^*  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  bad,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  before.'^t 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  fjeiculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  ^^  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuition ;''  although  likewise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inas- 
much as  it  judges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken.  Mem- 
ory is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Hobbes  calls  a  **  mixt  sense,  but  internal  ;^ 
but  that,  sinoe  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  them  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
makes  a  quid  pro  quo  and  ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory .{ 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima- 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  this 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  ^^  The  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — True — ^but  do  they 

aliqais  memonkor  da  Socrato,  at  per  hoc  occorrit  el  Plato,  qai  mt  limills  el  In  Mpieo- 
Ua :  qaandoqae  Tero  ratlooe  eooAvurletaUa,  aieot  tk  atiqaia  mamoretur  Hactoria,  et  par 
hoc  occurrit  el  Achillea.  Qnandoque  vero  raUone  propinqiiiUUs  cujoacanqiie,  steot 
cum  aliqais  memor  eat  patria.  et  per  hoc  occarrit  el  fllina.  Et  eadem  ratio  eat  de 
quacumqne  alia  proplnquiUta,  rel  Bocletatls,  rel  loci,  vel  temporia,  at  propiar  boe  A 
reiDintooentia,  quia  motna  bomm  ae  Inyicem  eoiiaaqoiiiitor.>*— Owawatcrf  JLmtm  «.  k 
p.  36.  JinUp.  Edit.  161^ 

*  Elementa  of  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Haman  Mind,  chap.  tL  1. 1,  p.  308. 

t  Hum.  Understand,  b.  11,  cap.  x.  a.  3. 

X  FtrsucMderEimHldKUjr9kr^,^V.»'l7' 
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BOt  ct  the  MiB«  time  Bhow  how  the  ol^Mte  etm  to  b>  •ggiyfciit 
Otmm  lilm  reminiiomdi,  layi  Aquiiuia,  art  m^  wmimwm  pd 
piimtmrmtmMmaeM  prima  imprmri^M  4m,  fm^dpntm 
mmJ*  The  prooeas  of  nooUeetioa  depends  €m  the  order  of  the  ao- 
tion  left  in  the  nuDd  from  the  first  impreeBioii;  and  Aqoiiwe,  aftw 
Aristotle,  stetos  the  law  of  tiist  order,  though  only,  as  Sir  J.  llaokia- 
toeh  obserres,  for  the  sake  of  ezj^ainhig  reocdleetioB.  The  ol^eeli 
are  strong  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinqol^  or  re- 
lationship; in  reminisoeooe  we  Ukj  hold  of  the  string,  and  foUow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  it  the  psrtiealar  bead  which  we  wish  to 
hriog  dose  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Barton  says  that  ^  the  soope  of  Aqainss  s 
remarks  has  more  referenoe  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  tiiSB 
to  association."  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  whoQy  spoa 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory — (for  we 
could  not  connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  we 
oonld  not  prmerte  those  we  have  once  had  and  distingnieh  them  from 
sadi  as  are  immediately  present) — ^Aqainas  oonld  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  coi^janction  with  other  powers  of  tbe 
mind ;  its  rdation  to  phantasy  or  imsgiDatkm  is  implied  by  Hobbes 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  plainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
De  Memoria^  cap.  i.  T<  fiiv  o^  hnt  fo^fiv  ^oi  rd  ftv^fiovevnv  eipiirm, 
6ti  ^vToofiaTO^,  uc  eUovog  oh  ^avraofia,  i^tc.  *^  What  then  memorr 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  ssid,  namely,  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  the  phantasm  represents  :*" 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,  a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phtn- 
tasm,  not  indeed  according  to  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
native virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alicujut 
pritu  »enaati^  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  this  first 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  T/vof  ftiv  ovv  ruv  i%  i^vxvc  i^rtv  ^  uv^, 
^vepdv,  Sti  oiirep  koX  rj  ^avraaia.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concerned 
with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  but 
neither  does  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
^^  ideas  of  reflection"  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  imkOjfed. 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be 
tween  memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  be 
passed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  from  "  Association  of  Ideas'" 
to  "  Acts  of  Memory." 

Insisting  upon  the  merits  of  Hume^s  classification,  Mr.  Burton  ob- 
serves, that  it  embodies  cause  and  efiect  but  not  contrariety;  that 

•  OommenUry,  Leai&  ▼.  •.  p.  9S. 
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of  Aqninas  contrariety*  bat  not  oanse  and  effect ;  and  that  "  in  a  di- 
vision into  tLree  elements  this  discreiiancy  is  material."  Hnme  re- 
fined upon  the  older  classification  no  donbt ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  cause  and  effect,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  ele- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  dause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  part  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in  reference  to  association ; — ^like- 
ness and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible  to  one  principle,  if  the  last 
may  ^^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  eau$ation  and  retemblanceJ'^  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Hr.  Ck>leridge  does,  that  there  are  Jhe 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  ^ve  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  Jess  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  nearness,!  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  association,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton^s  assumption  that  ^^  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
aim  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originaUy 
Aristotle^s,  and  Aristotle^s  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  plagiar- 
)fim,  are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B.  p.  226. 

The  elder  Keimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  published 
by  Lessing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 

*  Bji  eontrarittf  Aquinas  does  not  ■eem  to  have  meant  contrast  in  being  and  cbar> 
acter,  but  opposition  or  antagonism  in  position,  at  least  in  his  first  roenUon  of  it.  His 
example  of  AehlUes  and  Hector  showa  this,  fbr  tbey  were  signal  adTersariea,  but  not 
directly  oppoeed  to  eecb  otber  in  qaalities  of  mind  or  body.  Aristotle's  expreeskMi 
ivavrlov  migbt  signify  any  uppoeednoss;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  («.  p.  86) 
Aquinas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  Is  concerned  with  Ari8totle*s  own 
illustnoion  of  proceeding  from  the  moisture  of  ihe  atmosphere  to  Autumn,  a  dry  seaaoo. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says:  ^'He  fUls  Into  another  and 
more  unaccountable  error,  in  representing  his  own  reduction  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles 
of  association  (resemblance,  contrariety,  causation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place)  to  the 
one  principle  of  contiguity,  as  a  diacorery  of  his  own,  by  whi^  hia  thoory  Is  distlngoMied 
ttom  '*  the  universal  opinion  of  phUoaopben."  Nothing  but  too  ejuluslire  a  eooaldam- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  could  hare  led  him  to  speak  thoa  of  what 
was  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distinctly  laid  down  by  Hobbes,  and  Ailly  onlbMed  both  hi  HaiW 
ley  and  Condinac"— Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  164. 
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ffif  ■0I^  Joh.  Alb;  Hflltlrid^  WM  bocn  at  Hflfnbny  !■  ItSi,  a^^ 
A»«ii^B«iioeasapb7iMaai]iliiiBstiTacil7,  b<CMne>I»iofewui  of  th> 
Hatonil  Sdeneei  at  tha  Oymnaaiiim  in  ITM,  diad  at  Baiiaii  in  ISM. 
Arohdeaoon  Han  YMstm  him  to  liava  bean  **  a  TatimiaViiing  manSa 
of  the  aama  daw  aa  Frankliii,  one  of  thoaa  who  imagined  that  ^ 
world  nugfat  be  regenerated  by  iifaikMophy ;"  and  mentioDa  that  hii 
writingi  were  ohi^y  on  eleotrioity,  oondoetora,  to^  wfaioh  led  Urn 
into  a  kind  of  eontrorersy  with  Kant.  J.  A.  H.  Beimaroi^  thoogfa  of 
hiB  Father^B  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appeara  to  have  bekmged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  bold  what  is  eommoDh 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  Mr.  Ck>leridge  has  affirmed)  natural  nXt- 
gion.  He  maintained  the  exisienoe  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  st  t 
mere  ahstaraotton — ^whioh  he  insisted  that  on  Sjnnoia^  system  He  ii 
made  to  appear,  however  the  anthor  of  that  ayatem  may  have  pro- 
tested against  snch  a  consequence — bat  aa  the  fiving  God,  the  soniee 
of  all  being,  from  onr  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration  natnraUy  arise,  bnt  whose  nature  and  vraya  arenotproperij 
apprehensible  by  ns — in  whom  to  huWy  to  wiU^  and  to  worhmnmi 
Mttg.  Hblangoage  on  thb  snljectis  very  similar  to  that  used sftcr- 
wards  by  ilohte  in  his  BmHmmumfdei  Mmmken.  Bnt  Rennams  de- 
dared  that  tlie  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  sonPs  good  in  religion  can  never  be  derived  from  appeartDoes. 
occnrrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fathers,  nor  through  in- 
ward illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiratioD,  hot — misuken 
man  I — certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examination 
of  the  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  labor  of  the  onder- 
standing  set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connection  of  tboughL 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  die  Grunde  der  memehls 
ehen  ErlcenntntM  und  der  naturliehen  Religion^  and  I  suppose  it  is  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  S-7,  at  tfa« 
beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  0. 

Note  D.  p.  801. 

*^  About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the 
lifetime  of  Odin,  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Mcesia,  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Goths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of 
Scripture  into  the  MoBSO-gothic  language  (»ee  Miehaelis'g  Introduetivh 
to  the  New  Teitament^  §  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  that  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
among  them  had  become  a  public  wish.    Ulphilas  obtained  from  the 


Emperor  Valeas,  at  OoDsUntinople,  the 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  jaritdictioo  orcr  ibe  Cb«vb»  v^jek 
he  had  founded,  and  the  tribes  which  he  had  imdcrtakfB  lo  ntfirDcs : 
and  he  deserved  by  his  Tirtnes  the  confidence  aod  slkfiaiwif-  cif  lis 
extensive  flock. 

^*  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  oDaD  ponka  id^ant  Gos- 
pel has  been  preserved,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  17^.  bv  Lyt. 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  bj  Janius,  bj  Ihre.  aad  ka<£7  W 
Zahn,  at  Weissenfels,  1805.  This  versioB  disputes  with  the  foesks  «f 
Odin  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  monmnent  ci  GcnnaB  fisenscri:.'" 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  PoeOj.  Vol.  L  p.  SSu 

KoTK  E.  p.  SOS. 

Otfride  or  OttfHde  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  wbo  spent  ih» 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monasterr  of  WUsMmbTT  in  Lcrver 
Alsace.  Tavlor,  in  the  Historic  Snrrev.  savs  tbax  be  «CD&ed  ss 
Falda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  bis  rhyvMid  Psscr  l^oAcr. 
rhymed  Eacharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  varioos  pcr&ons  vi 
Scriptnre,  and  rhymeless  poem  on  the  Nathity  are  to  be  fMnd  ia 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sike  of  parifrinr  lift 
German  langnage,  or  rather  completed  that  whkli 
begun. — S.  0. 

Kon  F.  p.  S€$. 


Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Lootadoriler.  was  borz:  nr 
Niimberg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant  editEid  his  poems  m  1S6^  and 
died  in  1576.  In  early  youth  he  wandensd  from  czty  vu  ctr.  ^conr 
the  MeUtendnger^  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hynuis.  and  sanr 
them  in  the  Churches,  wherevo'  he  went.  He  has  b^  dcMTibfid  » 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  frtm  the  wai-s  oi  -rjat  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  Lis  poem*  fuM  Uetw 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  dcost  affprc^bttiosL  ut- 
cause  they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  the  new  dcietraK : 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowcjuu  wbo.  ix>  JSk^ 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efficaoc^ns  asnuuoiofr  k> 
Wickliffe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Bufecbix^  at 
Niimberg,  1816,  contains  Trsgedies,  Plays.  Farces.  I^uornes.  fxar- 
nets,  Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Drolleries,  the  styk  tff  wbJcL  if  somjae 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing:  the  metre  sbcrt  anc 
ballad- like,  generaUy  the  height  or  nine  s^llale  iaxcbic  whi:  rftjine. 
A  tragic  drama  on  the  Creaticm  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  Jhii 
from  Paradise,  is  placed  first  in  the  ooflectkA.    Tbm  lff«L  "v^ 
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(er$t.  Buck.)  contaiDS  the  grotesque  Play  on  the  stoiy  of  Gftin  and  Abd, 
which  Mr.  0.  describes  in  theLectnree  onShakspeare,  IV.  p.  238:  traot 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Melancthon.  It  la  at  p.  148.  The  first 
and  last  parts  of  tliis  piece  are  not  very  oongmoos  with  each  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awfnl  adnlt  Cain  of  the  Old  Testament: 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  naughty  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  mns  awij 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  lonp 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when 
he  refuses  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  before 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  amusingly  natural  and 
show  that  Melancthon  did  not  alwavs  abide  in  his  stud v  or  the  asgem- 
blies  of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  jn- 
venile  forms.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of 
Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  naughty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fnuf 
of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  Bat  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjectB  has  been  called  ^^  the  disease  of  the  age,^  and  was  bv 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Hare  thinks 
that  the  poem  entitled — ^The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  einb 
(Ztceit.  Buch,  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  :he 
Devirs  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  and 
observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein:  but  the  detail?  o: 
the  two  poems  are  perfectly  different.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is  that 
called  The  Wittemberg  ^\^hXm^\e  {dUWUtemhergi^ch^  XaclitioaJV, 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  Iv 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  C.  says  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  is  a  hvmn  bv  Uslus  Sach*. 
but  one  that  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  C/s  description — that  he 
could  not  indeed  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Luther's  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation :  that  be 
was  also  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  {der  MorgeruUrTi\ 
to  the  Xiirnberg  poet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andachthuch  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book\  the  tirst 
at  p.  263,  the  second  at  p.  208,  with  the  name  of  the  author.  Phil. 
Nicolai.— S.  C. 

Note  G.  p.  804. 

"Martin  Opitz  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1695,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
Uerman  poems ;  which  last  are  remarkable  for  a  terseness  hitherto 
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unknown.  Sospeoted  of  Socinianism,  he  was  protected  by  Bethlem 
Gabor,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenborg.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1623 ;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever 
in  1689." 

The  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polish  of  diction  than  on  strength  of  thought;  his  style 
however  found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  i.  172,  178. 

J.  G.  Eichhom^s  Oeaehichte  der  Literatur^  after  stating  that  Wekhr- 
lin  and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  the  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  same  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  poetry,  both 
sought  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  material,  by  models  se- 
lected from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  his 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  proceeds 
to  say :  ^^  Opitz  on  the  contrary  founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesia, 
which  maiutained  and  propagated  the  good  taste  he  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  suc- 
cess. From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  the 
German  tongue  I  with  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli- 
cations, has  he  enriched  it  I  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal- 
lads, through  whom  he  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  ma- 
terials which  he  improved;  along  with  these  German  sources  he 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neighbors,  es- 
pecially the  Italians.  From  the  last  he  borrowed  the  sonnet,  and  the 
melo-drama ;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry ; 
successful  in  the  former  but  far  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  he 
sought  to  rise  above  the  light  song ;  for  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  re- 
gards its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception." 
Translation.    ( Vierter  Band.  ii.  Abth.  pp.  770,  771.)— S.  0. 

4 

Note  H.  p.  804. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furchte- 
gott  Gellert  was  bom  July  4,  1715,  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor.  He  died, 
Dec.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  delightful 
Cowper,  while  he  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  young 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Vernal  delight  and  Joj  able  to  <lrlv» 
AU  Mdoew  bm  deqwir, 

VOL.  in.  2H 
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be  WM  hiiiudf  Mddened  bj  nterable  hyp^tibaada^  wbHA^ 
ahadowing  hk  eaxly  life  witib  paaiSBg  «loada»  at  kngOi,  instead  c# 
digpendng  itseU;  gaflifired  roimd  him  tod  dailEened  Ida  ^wkola  1I7. 
In  175a,  be  became  Fkofemor  of  libial  Fbiloaopfy  at  Le^Ng^  lai 
was  very  popular  as  a  Leotorer.  In  1746  be  ooiUeotod  bia  EtUsiii 
Yene,  ivbieb  bad  ^  astamBhing  soooeea;  and  Ibnn,  perinea,  liw  int 
nalive  poeiio  work  of  the  modem  Qermaaa,  wbioh  beoame  deeMedjy 
and  nationally  popular.''  The  complete  edition  of  bia  irorks,  in  lifa 
octaTo  TolmncB,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  bia  decease. 

Friedrio  Gottlieb  Elopstook  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  QnedHalMif 
July  S,  17M;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  Hie  domain,  sad 
eldest  of  ten  children.  He  died  in  1808,  and  was  buried  with  gnst 
sdemmty  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  Daniab  Ifinister  BenMtotH 
straok  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Oopenbagen,  and  «^ 
tsined  for  him  a  pension  of  fonr  hundred  doUaia  lor  his  sopport;  wfails 
be  completed  his  great  work  The  Mesnah,  the  first  three  esntos  eC 
which,  already  published,  had  made  a  great  aensation  in  Gennaay. 
The  Danish  ci^tal  was  his  home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  begsnto 
aaperintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  bia  worka,  the  first  tai 
volnmes  of  which  contiun  Us  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrsmi^ 
Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  iii.  oommencesX  ^"^  ^P*^ 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Coleridge  oomparei 
it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lectm^s  on  Shaksi)eare,IV.  p.  302.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Taylor,  Klopstock  was  far  from  rivalling  IGlton  in  the 
'^habitoal  demeanor^'  becoming  a  ffreat  sacred  poet ;-— set  no  snch  ex- 
ample  of  Ohristian  strictness,  even  after  gaining  fame  by  The  Messiah, 
as  that  sublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Paradise  J^iost  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  protested  agamst  profaning  "the  awfnl  name  of  Milton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epithet  Puritan^  Yet  h^  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  firom  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  calls  "this  Puritanism  of  ours," — ^that  is,  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  purltanieal  form, — "  among  the  noblMt 
Heroisms  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth."    . 

Charles  William  Ramler  was  bom  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  Pomerania^ 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  orphan  sdiool 
of  Stettin.    He  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Iiteratni«  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  literary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  <^  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.    He  died  m  1798  of  pulmonary  consumption,  afktf 
having  withdrawn  from  his  employments  for  some  time  before  from 
ill  health.    His  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.    They  were  first  ooUeeted  apart  ii 
1772.    Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  mij^t 
he  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  ohaneter  ol 
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imitations,  yet  while  Lessing  passed  for  an  Aristotle,  Mendelsohn  for  a 
Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — and  all  of  those  were  friends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  German  Horace  was  applied  with  less 
hyperbole. 

Grotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  bom  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
Jannary,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (himself  a  Toluminons 
writer),  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  various  literary  employ- 
ments, having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbuttel 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
sists of  Epigrams,  Minor  poems.  Fables  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan 
the  Wise,  an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebrated,  and,  as 
curtailed  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  Ger- 
many. He  appears  however  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  and 
with  considerable  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  art.  A  writer  in  the  Gent's.  Mag.  of  May, 
1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  his  close  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  affirms  that  *^the  love  of 
trut\  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  his  intellectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi- 
dently no  taste  for  German  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing  in  the  Edinboro' 
Review  (No.  166)  that  he  "  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
tendencies  and  physiognomy ;"  that  while  Klopstock  made  it  English, 
Wieland  French,  Lessing  made  it  (German.  This  remark  rests,  I  think, 
upon  no  very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessing's  priority ;  for  was 
not  Klopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, 
— with  his  cumulated  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — "  fes- 
toons of  angels  sin^ng  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension" 
— ^thoroughly  Teutonic — and  Wieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French  ?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust  are  perhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  unhkeness 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  best  German  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiful 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charac- 
teristics, so  the  finest  and  purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  nations  and  less  of  mere  national  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thought  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  writers  than  in  poets.  The  style  of 
Lesaing  is  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminently  national. 


Tht  '^tMBtp&m^  of  iSbb  fonr  wiitan  abovis 
4oiiH  flchtagd,  Stert,  Knincr,  QWiB,  KUil  nd 
Haute  and  Baiter,  mora  uukiLiaftw!  than 
vptm  the  field  before  they  aU  had  retted  from 

Hon  L  p.  90L 

The  oiharaetoristioB  of  Gemiaii  intdleot  Mr.  Ooicridge  haa  gitea  k 
The  Friend  (U. pp. 886-t).  "H  I  take  tiie  three  great  eoantiin  cf 
Sorope,**  he  says,  ^in  respect  of  inteUeotnal  eharaeter,— I  AmM 
charaoterbse  them  hi  the  fohowfaig  way: — premiriBg  onfy  tiiat  hi  tht 
first  Une  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  hnplj  that  gmtfas,  rarsk 
an  oomitries,  la  equal  hi  both  of  these,  the  instaseea  eqnall j  nasMr- 
OQs ;  not,  therefore,  eontra-distingaldiiBg  either  firon  the  other,  bat 
both  fipom  the  third  ooontry. 


GenloB 

Talent  Sense  Talent 

Fancy  Hmnor  WiL 

So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effoots,  in  whidi  the  qoifi- 
ties  manifest  themselves  intellectnally. 


GSRMA27Y.  EXGLAND. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated      Law  discoTered  Tbeory  inroited 

Totality  Selection  Particnkrity 

Distinctness  Clearness  Palpability. 

Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated''  he  remarks  that  ^'  this,  as  oo-oi^iziate 
with  genias,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and^  ooigoined  with  tbe 
two  following  qoalities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  tad 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c.^  He  represeots 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  foUowiii^  reZatJooa  to 
time. 


Past  and  Future  Past  and  Present  The  Pkvaent 


"The  parent  vice  of  German  Literature,''  says  the  article  on  Lo- 
sing referred  to  in  the  hist  note,  *^  is  want  of  distinct  purpose ;  sad. 
as  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chasteacd 
style."  Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  "manifeat  inforioritr* 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  m 
C^^rman  literature  that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  hold  it  neoss- 
M7,  to  oompTebfiSkd  its  whole  pnrpose  beforehand;  that  It  haa  Ibr  ik 
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otrfeot  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  revealed  trnth  and  knowledge,  the 
entire  froits  of  the  discovery  in  these  particulars  being  left  for  time 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  evil  of  English  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  produced  here,  the  want  of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  vice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  pseudo-practicality;  every  thing 
treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  done  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  enjoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.  The  Germans 
write  on  a  different  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  comforts  of  life  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  opera  ipsa  pluris  facienda  sunt, quatenus  sunt  teritatia pig- 
nora^  quam  propter  Hta  commoda.  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  the  larger  because  undefine<^  and 
very  slight  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions ;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
/ound  but  barrenness, — ^though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  them  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fruitful  regions,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marching  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  maintaining  that  by  the  old  roafla 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  feel,  even  while  they  declaim  against  the  presumption  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us ;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (the  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmoDize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart 
and  moral  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  ^*  worthy  Teutones^^  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  but  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
good  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
German  may  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers, 
even  those  that  are  fighting  against  what  they  call  Oermanitm.  But 
no  sooner  do  we  abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  un- 
■oond  that  floats  around  it,  than  we  forget  whenoe  it  came.    Whea 
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in  this  one  chapter  of  their  policy,  was  regarded  as  an  ally  in  the 
most  general  sense.  Domestic  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten : 
no  question,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  Tory  one,  ever  arose  in  that  eera ; 
or,  if  it  had,  the  public  attention  would  not  have  settled  upon  it,  and 
it  would  speedily  have  been  dismissed." 

lb,  October,  1884,  pp.  598-4. 

'^From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  tells  us,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope's 
wish,  of  some  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Bonaparte,  for  seizing  him  as  an 
anti-GhUlican  writer.  This  statement  was  ridiculed  by  the  anonymous 
assailant  in  Blackwood^  as  the  very  consummation  of  moon-struck 
vanity ;  and  it  is  there  compared  to  John  Dennis's  frenzy  in  retreating 
from  the  sea-coast,  under  the  belief  that  Louis  XIY.  had  commis- 
sioned emissaries  to  land  on  the  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at 
his  person.  Bot,  after  all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entirely  improbable. 
For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  Opposition  (Charles  Fox,  as 
Coleridge  asserts)  had  pointed  out  all  the  principal  writers  in  the 
Morning  Post,  to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by  describing  the  war  as  a 
war  *  of  that  journal's  creation.'  And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  Na- 
poleon was  above  throwing  his  regards  upon  a  simple  writer  of  po- 
litical essays,  that  is  not  only  abundantly  conftited  by  many  scores  of 
analogous  cases,  but  also  is  specially  put  down  by  a  case  circumstan- 
tially recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  John 
Scott.  It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  than  that 
of  his  connection  with  the  London  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assiduously  by  Napoleon  during 
the  hundred  dayi.  Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved  beyond  all  other 
men  that  ever  were  connected  with  the  daily  press,  to  be  regarded 
with  distinction.  Worlds  of  fine  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast 
abyss,  never  to  be  disentombed,  or  restored  to  human  admiratioiL 
Like  the  sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasures  without  end,  that  no  diving 
bell  will  bring  up  again.  But  nowhere  throughout  its  shoreless  mag- 
azines of  wealth  does  there  lie  such  a  bed  of  pearls  confounded  with 
the  rubbish  and  *•  purgamenta'  of  ages,  as  in  the  political  papers  of 
Coleridge.  No  more  appreciable  monument  could  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his  essays  in  the  Moni- 
ing  Past,  but  still  more,  of  those  afterwards  published  in  the  Courier. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  distinctly  and  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  such  an  event  as 
the  most  romantic  of  visions,  and  not  less  chimerical  than  that 
*•  march  upon  Paris,'  of  Lord  Hawkesbury's,  which  for  so  many  years 
supplied  a  theme  of  laughter  to  the  Whigs." — S.  C. 


ISarm  K.  p.  814. 

Ifimna indteheiid WM Iwni it  OadOif^  H»vm 

flie  MEHwr  of  80v«ral  nwoflaBM  plaji— Tho  BonHi  FitlMr,  On^ 
•nd  The  School  for  LoTon;  and  of  mitociknoow  pocoMi  tibat  Imt* 
■oaroe  any  indhridnalinng  oharaoteriatioa,  but  nro  in  the  manner  of 
writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  On  hk  retam  ftom  traTcffing 
with  noUe  pnpib,  he  pnbUshed  an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  nad  aiz  Efegiae 
SiMlea,  whidh  were  ^planded  at  first,  and  in  ooone  of  time  ne^- 
leoted;  the  naoal  &te  of  poems  prodnoed  bj  Talent  ^lart  fireoi 
Genins :  the  Jonoidan  ofBstpring  of  a  ftmale  parent  alone.  Tlut  Ode 
to  the  Tiber  is  an  ezoeUent  qMoimen  €i  snob  poetxy  aa  may  be  writ- 
ten by  a  olever  man,  on  command,  baring  OTery  thing  that  is  to  be 
dedred,  ezeq>t  a  soul  qfUtown:  it  reads  like  a  firstHrate  sohool  ex* 
erdse,  or  snob  an  ezerdse  as  mig^t  be  prodnoed  in  an  adolt  SA^ri 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  snooeeded  to  the  laoreatoship  on  the  dsath 
of  dbber^  and  died  snddenly,  April,  178S,  after  e  Bis  nnnsaaQy  oafan 
and  eomfortable  for  a  yotary  of  the  Knssa,  and  to  one  iriio  had  ori- 
ginally to  lire  by  his  wits,  though  Toiy  sobstantialpetnmage  togstbg 
with  sinc^ehood,  exempted  him  from  aetoally  depending  upon  them; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  the  "  misogjne,'^  Boceso- 
do,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  will  partly  aocount  for  his  ease  and 
tranquillity.  He  published  two  yolumes  of  his  works  in  1774;  to 
these  Mason  added  a  third,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life  and  Writingi 
prefixed  to  it. 

His  highest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  P<^>^ 
whose  notice  he  gained,  when  at  Winchester  Sohool,  by  his  talent  in 
Terse  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former :  was  bom  1710, 
died  1774.  In  his  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  com- 
plains, that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  ^'  lash  the  sins  of  men*" 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scomfol  censure  in  return:  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  whOe  gnat 
ones  are  applauded.  Mmo  litUe  he  was  he  probably  noTer  knew,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  hare  giren  him  a  place  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  British  Poets. — S.  0. 


Note  L.  p.  814. 

A  Charge  to  the  Poete,  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,  may  be 
considered  as  a  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  Terse,  an  Epistle  hj 
the  same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 


Om  flUal  foek  on  which  food  mhon  ipllt 
b  thiaklAK  ■»  OMBkiad  awl  mm  tteir  wtt ; 
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And  the  great  bmlneMof  the  world  fltnd  ■tin 
To  lUten  to  the  dictaiee  of  their  quill. 
Hurt  If  they  fail,  and  yet  how  few  succeed ! 
What*B  bom  in  leisure  men  of  leisure  read ; 
And  half  of  those  hare  aome  peculiar  whim 
Their  test  of  aenae,  and  read  but  to  condemn* 

In  the  latter  he  says, 

If  nature  prompts  you,  or  if  friends  persuade) 
Why  write,  but  ne*er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 

After  giving  his  reasons,  and  displaying  the  evils  of  a  life  of  writing^ 
he  thus  proceeds : 

What  reAige  then  remains  ?— with  gradoua  grin 

Some  practised  bookseller  invitee  you  in : 

Where  luckless  bards,  condemn^  to  court  the  town, 

(Nut  for  their  parents*  vlcea,  but  their  own  I) 

Write  gay  conundruma  with  an  aching  head. 

Or  earn  by  defamation,  daily  bread. 

Or,  fHendless,  shirtlese,  penniless  complain. 

Not  of  the  world*a,  but ''  CosUa^s  cold  disdain.** 

A  pendant  to  this  pictnre  might  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Ch<vrlotte 
Smith's  poetical  description  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shiTering  Edgar  in  his  blanket  roUM 
Exdaima  with  too  much  reason,  *' Toro^a  a-cold !" 
And  vainly  tries  hia  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Goneril  or  Regan— wash  his  shirt ! 

The  author  of  this  work  observes  that  though  *^  praises  of  the  un- 
worthy are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deserving,"  yet 
in  **  promiscuous  company  no  prudent  roan  will  oppugn  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary."  On  the  same  subject  Whitehead,  after  advising 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  font  to  ^^  keep  the  peace,"  writes  thus : 

What  isH  to  you,  that  half  the  town  admire 
False  sense,  false  strength,  false  softness,  or  false  Are  1 
Through  heaven*s  wide  coocare  let  the  meteors  biaie ; 
He  hurta  hia  own,  who  wounds  anotber'a  bays. 
What  ia*t  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  fifth,  or  twentieth  in  the  lists  of  fame? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  once, 
Beeord  the  genius  and  forget  the  dunce— 

but  sometimes  not  till  ^*  the  genius"  has  settled  his  accounts  with 
time  altogether,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  forgot  him  I — S.  0. 


Note  M.  p.  820. 

Boccaccio  does  not  appear  a  "  Misogyne"  when  he  is  deaoribing 
Dantee'  adored  Beatrioe  at  eight  years  old, — ^amvi  leggiadreUa  € 

2h* 


leOa  Beemio  la  iuafmdul!«mm^^  with  fcitmw  ^pimm,  din  cZbW- 
Imam,  di  iania  {mmtavaghmaa  ehe  ^[wui  fm^ mmgiolMa  ^ra  r^mUUi§ 
M02f»"— mnlesB  be  thought  that»  as  oertun  firoits  are  not  good  till  thqr 
are  past  maturity,  ladiss,  on  the  oontraiy,  are  only  in  perfectioB  be- 
fore they  hare  attained  it.  ED»  aooonnt  of  woman  as  wile,  if  it  be 
meant  for  tkiat  of  the  gentu  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  tptda^  mtj 
be  prononnced  not  dlmo9ty  but  altogether  slanderous.  WeQ  migbt 
be  exclaim  of  snch  a  creature  as  he  describee — ^wbo  compels  lier  has- 
band  to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matterB,  but  eren 
of  erery  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  h 
is  going ;  who,  when  he  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  lore  of  some  one  else^ 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself—^  ok  fatiet 
inMtimabiU  atere  am  eoH  90tpettom>  animaU  a  Wesre,  a  eontenart,  ei 
uUimammto  ad  WMcehiaire  e  marire  P*  The  last  is  aO  he  could  be 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfoction  in  such  company.  **  Who  does 
not  know,''  says  he,  **  that  all  other  things  are  tried,  bdore  they  are 
taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not ;  but  eTery 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he  could  wish,  bat 
such  as  Fortune  grants  her  f**  One  might  suppose  that  wives  iuTS- 
riably  turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  tHe  jealous  partner  of  John  Wes- 
ley. That  be  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  conclndiDg  word< : 
Lascino  iJiJ<m)fanti  lo  ttposarsi  a*  ricchi  stolti^  a*  tignorieai'  hroratori ; 
ed  essi  colla  JHo9ophia  si  dilettino,  molto  migliore  spasa  chi  alcuna 
aUra. 
All  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  set 
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bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  have  been  grievoosly 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marria^ 
than  other  men,  the  lost  words  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  ^ 
suggest  to  the  mind  why  tliis  may  be.  It  may  be  because  too  ottcfi 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  wed« 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  the  best  of 
wives  and  to  treat  her  as  such ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  poor  mortal  spouse  into  the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  d 
which  the  children  of  the  latter  have  to  fight  their  way  throujEsb  life. 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness.  Kindly  as  well  as  wisely  dt>es 
Mr.  C.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  the  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  afieotions,  but  that  the 
two  should  be  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it  Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  fill  a  man^s  mind  thit 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  he  who  unites  it  with  mar- 
riage must  not  suflfer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  nor  expect  heart  st-r- 
vioe  from  one  to  whom  ho  has  not  given  his  heart, — in  reality,  thou^^ 
she  may  have  no  rival  breathing. 
Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boooaooio's  wicked  but  <>Tmidng 


remarks  on  Uiis  sobject,  wliich  aiv  mioBn  is  verr  rwcr  T^^iitr  u 
find  them  in  the  Opert  Volpari  dA  G.  Boooaasib^  Fwraaa.  IfU.  -^iL 
(which  contains  La  rUa  di  Da%U  AUphieri)  pp.  1T-S7. 

On  behalf  of  Banter's  wife  I  nmst  add  that  zuBis  of  a  Ixnd 
per  in  the  anthor  of  the  Itderao  fieem  to  tat  plahDr  ifmtu»i  nHMf-  it  -tbi- 
Poem  itself.  His  beharior  to  Alberieo  in  ibt  tidrfl  tqAtan  of  -£» 
last  circle  was  wcnthy  of  the  place  and  Tniwardnr  of  a  sentianHiL.-* 
lOlton  wonld  not  hare  EaSer&6.  vat  of  Lk  FaBtsL  ATiypTtf  -ix,  iMdflBv% 
so  nnhandsomehr  in  the  ^  heart  of  L^sIL'*'  or  hoxo  iarexe.  iJMt  ^  imiifr- 
rial  palace  whence  thej  came.*  If  it  wcjre  tme  that  ynxaiSax  w  ohk 
in  bale  was  good  rnKDnen^-^eottarla  fit  lui  ismer  viUentf^ — ^wiiicii  1 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  idea]  cixBd  of  •perdiiimL  or  A- 
straction  of  wickedness  was  exhilnu»d.  hot  a  oertaiL  ffinfiL  aiififisinf 
feUow-creatnre) — bj  what  alchemr  waf-  iuJM^-FWfsieiitp  nut  dtfoeti  vm^ 
tified  into  rigfateoiis  deaBng^  **lfjiT  J  ev  vu  tut  i#onoiL  ti?  li«e 
myself;^  said  he,  "  if  I  donH  fret  iiiii*fc  eret  T  Tet  afusr  jjfsBriur 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystail!  Hert  wtt  idt/t  myvrri  ^tuta 
christens  falsehood  and  ferocrtr  by  the  name  u!  reii^uiK  shL  mc 
strictness.  A  little  futber  on  he  £nd£  Bimtis  in  xbe  lowem  6«fftim 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Bmtni'  * — and  he  hv  jKrwtt  a 
patriot  himself !  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  .iumiej  iiad  udtm^  iiia 
brain,  or  tonched  his  heart  with  madziesB. 

We  may  well  beliere  that  snda  a  man  would  act  tt  the  ^  MMH^rrae^ 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  iiit  tdjUdreu  iitt«riy 
and  forever;  unlike  our  kvmane  as  weD  &»  -* AJrin^  Miiton.''  wrijo  iMik 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  didoral  and  dibobedieiit  oondncu — «fUr 
a  desertion  which  left  him  •*notbinff  belonidnr  v^  nuitriufov^'  Intt  its 
chain,"  and  even  extended  his  protbction  Vj  hw  mean  wud  kumfhaA 
relations. — S.  C. 

P.8.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  *-  jereat  f^BuwupliM; 
poet"  (as  some  consider  himj  of  Italy.  I  hare  read  Mr.  Lioidor'*  6^ 
lightfdl  Pentameron,  which  contains  a  nannrkubli^  oriti'.jt»e  ^nt  Vm^ 
and  will  just  add  that  the  pasnage  coDcemanr  Alberijso.  tiU^  aa  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  oi  DanteV  temper  more  unequirtKjallr  tintfi 
the  striking  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentament  wiii«A  Mjr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem  ;  because  H  w  yj*>mi^W  to  ^'^^^^j^ 
them  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  i>ymvm.    Uhixy  a  «j^5ul*trr« 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  i»r^  Vm 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  oondoot  ««««J 
own  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dant*  a  unajpnary  treatment  «r 
the  ice-bound  Alberigo. — S.  O. 


t bftfe not 7«i btnablB  to  H^tiqponttspMM^  Wr^qpotoiih 
Hm  kbTriath  of  Herder^  prae  writii^pk  An  aowwit  off  M^^mtAm 
k  8l^»  ^  ^<^  ^  <^  iijlor^  Btetafe  Sorragr.  He  «w  ion  k 
Itii,  and  was  the  ton  of  A  viOige  Mliooliiiatte^ 
niDgeiiy  in  Fnuria.  He  leeiiii  to  haye  boen  one  of  thoM  wfaoM  Hi- 
toie  and  Fortune  ccHaa^re  to  kyor ;  tSSk  he  fbll  uider  the  doMinlM 
of  tlial  fbe  togemas,nervoii8-dflniigemeiiL  He  had  a  ine  £m^  a 
line  figure,  a  &ie  T<Hoe,  a  fine  flow  of  worda;  be  waa  Umn^  bj 
many  to  hayeafine  talent  both  forproee  and  poetxy,  and  fintlnee^ 
faimaelf  into  notice  in  bo jhood  bj  writing  n  nmirUti^  fine  head. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  nsoal  age,  and  "  obtained  the  rilnation  «f 
Lutheran  miniator  at  Biga^  as  well  as  that  of  leetor  over  the  b%|k 
sohool  attaohed  to  the  Oathedral  there."  After  dblanJiV  aMMj  hon- 
on,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1808 ;  Xkylor  addii'^oeea^ 
in  oompodnga  hymn  toDeity — which  bieaka  off  when  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life,*^  TheUographereeeina  tohayeeaei^ 
'  at  tins  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  hli  iJlont  ■nncirn  at  camcwtBsw  ti 
religion :  Herder's  wife,  howeVer,  dedaree  that  "•  he  slept  the  wbok 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  agdn ;  bnt  at  helf-pest  ^vcn  st 
night,  gently  and  withoat  a  groan,  slambcred  away  into  the  arms  of 
€rod,'' — a  very  common  mode  of  departore  for  those  who  are  worn  oat 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  aoconnt  of  thb  ^angelie  wife," 
as  Mr,  Dequinoey  calls  her,  that  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was  yeiy 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  nnexecated — he  seems  is 
haye  olmig  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor  sn- 
principled  son  of  G^nins,  Hofftnann,  How  often  it  is  found  thst  they 
who  do  their  work  well  npon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  kisg- 
dom  of  heaven,  are  too  nnwilling  to  depart  when  sommoned  hence; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  affairs  intmsted  to  them  here  below, 
sometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  va- 
dertook  the  antiquarian,  and  Muller,  who  nndertook  the  theokgie 
part;  they  " issned  from  the  Cotta  press,  at  TiilHngen,  in  1Q05,  and 
extend  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
flowers  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  i» 
more  remarkable  epigrams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  proee  too  wai 
poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Pkto  of  the  Ghrkdaa 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— ^that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  tabemade, — and  he  too  hsi 
been  compared  to  Plato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  thst 

*  lYQaita«tlieto<mB«rd«riBttMLondflttM«gMdMor  April,  MBI. 
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anj  thing  of  Herder^s  so  well  bore  oat  each  a  comparison  as  the  dia- 
logue of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused 
of  obscarity  and  vagueness ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
clear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  full  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day 
snn,  filled  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religious  entlmsiasm,  which  se- 
dnded  him  from  an  unspiritual  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as 
his  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequincey  declares  it  *^  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an 
anthOT  so  *  many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  **the 
beet  notion  that  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Coleridge ;  having  the  same  all-gt*asping  eru- 
dition, the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  the  same  occasional  su- 
perficiality and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indeterminateness  of  object,  the 
^me  obscure  and  fanciful  mysticism  (dehwdrmerey)^  the  same  pletho- 
ric fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  the  beandfiil — and  (I 
think)  the  same  incapacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur." (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  one  object  in  general — ^namely,  truth, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  he 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  which  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  deteiteinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thought. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  in  a  survey  of 
facts.  His  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a  truism ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shakspeare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?) 
*'*'  I  must  add  however  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  point  they  agree, — ^both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(titles,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  bat  un^xecated)  would  fill  a  large 
volome ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  power  had  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down  :" — 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  *^  many  generations 
would  have  been  able  to  read ;"  instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  com- 
posed Ua  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  refresh  itself  and  take 
in  fresh  stock  I — S.  C. 


Hofn  O.  ^  In. 


Ab  I  liATe  aTtOed  myaelf  of  Mr.  DeqiiinoeT^  able  pm -wbm  ft  ki 
been  need  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  nolke 
hie  remarks  wlien  thej  ezprees  diMent  or  dieappfobattoe  of  Idi  ofia- 
ions ;  andshall  therefore  point  oiit  to  the  reader  hia  atriotares  ipoa 
the  zith  chapter  of  this  woik,  contiined  in  the  Lcmdon  Magaane  cf 
January  18, 1888,  in  the  first  oi  a  series  of  "Lettan  to  a  Tonag  msa 
whose  edooation  has  been  neQ^eeted."  These  obaenrations  srs  mA 
reading,  and  so  fiur  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  qneataon,  i^Mrt  fnat 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposttion  to 
thdr  drift ;  thoo§^  I  confe8s,they  leaye  my  jndgineiit  and  ibefiiigi, 
on  one  liranoh  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  imaltared ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  yoong  man  who 
shonld  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  which  Mr.  Coleridge  possesssJ, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolntimi  which  he  wantsd, 
lahonld  still,  if  my  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Ooleridge^  aft- 
Tioe,  Never pumue  liierature  a$  the  eole  buiinem  qf  Ufh  er  the  memm 
on  whieh  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  eom/orte.  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  literary  man — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.)— -rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature;  lookiDg  at  the  whole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  main  objections  to  professional  authorship:  first, 
that  literature,  in  this  oountay  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  upon  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  be  starved  itself — starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  plsc«^ 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort  The  first  olyjeo- 
tion  Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
mass  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  hi^ 
aims  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen ;  nor  of  the  low  and  pernicious  sort  of  writing  which  men  of  less 
firm  principle  %nd  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey— (speaking  of  them 
thus,  as  mere  voices  from  the  dead  to  the  living^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can 
value  them  more,  thoagh  many  may  appreciate  them  better ;  yet  t 
thousand  times  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  more  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  productiou 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  we  might  have  had  the  History  of  the  Monastio  Orden,  in- 
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stead  of  some  less  important  works  from  the  historian  of  Brazil; 
and  from  tlie  Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  volumes  of  romance  but 
more  perfect  romances,  compositions  more  careful  in  structure,  if  not 
of  higher  excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  but  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  venture 
to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  disquisition  considers  literature  exclusively 
as  the  means  of  suflficiently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge had  considered  in  conjunction  with  literature  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  "  perplexing 
these  arguments  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  «wiplexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  I  think  a 
justifiable  one,  because  his  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
life  these  two  parts  of  the  question, — ^the  interests  of  the  mind  per  m, 
and  the  interests  of  the  man  as  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being-— do  usually  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  K  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  is  bom 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  counsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequincey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
young  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  yet  rather  more  anx- 
ious to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  since  poor  men  snatch  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach— careful  comfort  as 
they  too  often  find  it  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  itself,  Mr.  Dequinoey 
adopts  and  confirms  Mr.  Coleridge^s  opinion;  and  if,  on  foreseeing 
that  literature  would  not  suffice  for  his  mind  with  his  purposes,  he 
chose  not  to  provide  for  the  want  of  a  steadying  occupation  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Mr.  0.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
does  not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not 
conduce  to  the  student^s  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unless  he  have  pecuniary  resources  independent  of  his 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  ^^  with  the  greatest  solicitude  axxni  aur 
th&rship.^^  That  authorship  should  be  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  I>eqnincey  limits  this  experienced  man's  advice  in  a  manner 
which  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  0.  does  not  appear 
to  warrant. 

In  illusti^tion  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  certain  eminent  English  seholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz. 
There  is  much  in  his  account  of  the  former  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  description  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  com- 
mences it  with  saying,  ^^  This  Englishman  set  out  in  life,  as  I  conjeo* 
tore,  with  a  plan  of  study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz :  that  is  to 
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offences  themselves,  instead  of  descanting  on  the  affairs,  motives, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them ! — 
then  salving  over  their  uncharitableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  pseudo-benignity  and  humility — as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent conld  swallow  up  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before — or  as  if  a 
ohaplet  of  lilies,  stuck  npon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  conld  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Dequincey  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Coleridge's  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  namely.  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  "  various  grounds*'  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  ^^  as 
a  list  any  way  favorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  purpose ;"  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  suggest  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey ; 
but  I  can  not  help  saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that, 
having  looked  lately  into  a  good  many  biographies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  with  a  very  different  impression.  "  Weighty  perfor- 
mances in  literature"  may  be  differently  understood  :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks :  be- 
cause th^  must  be  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision ;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works  of  the  pen  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  performances  for 
their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers  who,  during 
a  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke, 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion ?  Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself, 
whom  Mr.  D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  ^^  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
'^  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  *^  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."t    In  all 

*  There  la  often  a  great  deal  of  peraonality  where  no  name  is  mentioned,  and  indi- 
viduals are  satirized  and  caricatured  under  the  guiae  of  abetraet  deeeription ;  and  bo  too 
religious  bodies  are  often  injured  and  defkmed  by  their  opponents*  connecting  a  certain 
character  of  heart  and  intellect  with  the  creed  they  maintain.  Party  spirit  warmly  ap- 
proves these  methods.  Truth  hates  and  disdains  them,  knowing  tliat  to  ktr  they  are  in- 
jurious as  well  as  superfluous. 

t  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  to  Judge  fh>m  report,  may  be  dted  as  • 
rsoent  proof^  that  an  important  theme  in  literature  may  be  weU  handled  by  one  who 
**  stands  In  the  first  rank  of  an  emaloas  and  taborlwis  pruflwaloo.'* 


^38  BIOaKAfBX^  wrwunfA. 

ihmb  liMtaimfiii  tnfl  hmidz^dBof  oUi«ni.tliit]iii|^lieadilwMd| 
was  either  the^futbM  dtochaiga  of  ia otoUtehad  pnrfeanoB,"* 
ngubur  employmenti  Ind^ieDdfiBt  of  liteniy  ad^mttrnf^  dnring  |^ 
part  of  life;  inaUoSf  them  an  cnlige  ei»mpti<»  Ikom  diip^^ 
mere  litaratoxe,  aa  flifftiig"^^**^  ftom  a  Hteraiy  ^0lo%  lor  Hm  hmbi 
of  liTing.  Q«niiiB  and  natiTepowwwiE  find  linoie  and  place  to  B^ 
tet  itaeU;  and  break  forth  with  the  more  eoooantared  fisrae  fmn  hir- 
ing met  with  some  reaiBtanoe :  I  doobt  whether  the  power  of  oompo- 
alng  eyeiy  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  footer  a  literaiy  ffowik 
of  inferior  Yaloe,  than  neeessaiy  to  eYolve  and  eheiiah  the  prodnoto 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  snooessfol  literary  adYentorerB,  of  those  who  an 
not  mere  blowers  of  ^^soap-babbles  for  their  fellow- ereatares,**^  wm 
David  Hnme,  Bat  Home  did  not  make  his  thonaand  a-year  by  oMn 
literaiy  means.  At  different  limes  of  hb  life  he  had  /oonUire  ap- 
poiatments,  whioh  helped  him  <m ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part 
to  his  litenury  socoees;  bat  no  yoong  man^  on  setting  ooi inlUe,  caa 
reckon  on  snch  saooess ;  and  thoag^  literatore  haa  its  aide-adTaatagei 
as  well  as  other  prafessioiiSi  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  oompeosstt 
the  evil  of  the  main  wheel  itself  on  whioh  others  depaid,  being  ■■- 
certain  in  its  working,  at  least  for  the  prodoction  of  pecaniary  eiEMlB. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Home,  till  he  was  krtj 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  open  to  receive  ^™, 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  kept  aliveji  even  if  his  litenzy 
produotions  had  been  unpopular ;  and  again,  that  Home  did  not  con- 
sider a  better  ha{f  among  ^^  the  indispensable  reqnisitee  of  life"* — per- 
haps partly  from  a  sense  that  such  a  complement  to  his  bezoig  m^t 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  hb  tranquil  atheism.  In^spen- 
sable  or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  is  included  in  Mr.  Dequincey's  pUa 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Ck>leridge^s:  *^and  Um 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  perhaps  take 
one  without  our  permission/'  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Coleridge — that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  o{  Uter- 
ary  works  "  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,*'  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions rather  different  from  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
form ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  ^*  sodsl 

*  Garlyle's  Misoelluiiae.    Vol.  il.  p.  193. 

t  *"  For  a  man  of  Johnson*!  Btamp,"  saja  Bfr.  Oarlyle,  in  his  Tery  intareatiiv  ravlev  sT 
Boeweirs  Johnson,  *'  Uie  problem  was  two-fold :  Firtt^  not  only  as  ibe  hnmble  bat  indis- 
pensable oondiUon  of  aU  else,  to  keep  himseU;  if  so  might  be,  miiv  ;  bai  stemdig^  to  kMp 
himself  alive  by  speaking  forth  the  TYutA  that  was  in  him,  and  qMttkii«  il  trmlf^  M  lis 
Earth  say  to  this  what  she  liked.  Of  which  two-fold  problem  iflt  be  bard  to  solve 
«iiher  member  aepanUeiy,  bow  incalculably  mora  so  to  aolve  it,  when  bdh  araoo^M 
MKt  work  with  endleee  compUcaUon  into  one  anothef  T— MiaMlisniM.  tpI  It.  9.  A 
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silence,''  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  description  of  a  literary 
man^s  evening  but  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Dequincey,  ^^  when  he 
sits  with  a  young  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
her  talk,  even  though  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  wife,  <&c.'' 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
young  women,  to  judge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
which  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  but 
a  wife  is  a  young  woman  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  middle-aged,  so  full  of  kindly  and  judicious  courtesy, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
where else  Mr.  Dequincey  eloquently  declares,  that  "  every  man,  who 
has  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
companion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  adjured  all-con- 
quering Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
ration. 

To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antiqae  hand.*** 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
played in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
with  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  ^^  rebellion  against  the 
laws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,"  supply  reflec- 
tions whereby,  even  in  this  life.  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance— grace 
and  loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.  But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  young  or 
old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
though  he  may  but  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  fh>m 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on 

*  This  pleasare  is  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  BailUe  in  hor  tntaretting  Umm 
U  Agnu  Bmiliis  o*  her  AirtA^af .— FngitiTe  Verses,  pp.  339-3. 
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this  reoontfte  mbittit;  bvt  1m  probib^  cwSdi^a  lliai  cUdH% 
howerw  noby  by  day,  axe  uaully  in  the  rilent  domaim  of  MoiyliiM 
in  the  erenhig.  The  iuggBtlioii  of  beakihlng  tbem  to  the  mnnmj 
seems  bron^t  in  0d  mMiam^  and  ^ery  im&Sxly  ae  againei  Mr.  Gola- 
liige,  who  waa  not  ob^  fond  of  his  own  babeaaod  pCTirtlera,biitiri1 
Is  TinoominoB,  eapedally  in  a  gwre  mnring  man,  fbnd  evea  of  oth« 
people's,  if  toleraUy  attraetiYo.  Bui  he  knew  that  there  ia*  tiat 
and  a  {daoe  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  OTeung,  after  thef  an 
^  tirod  of  boisterous  play**  in  doora,  <Hr  of  trotting  aboot  after  tha 
daisies  and  bntteroaps,  this  ^^  lirely  part  of  the  oreation''  oo^  to 
ehnt  np  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themaelToe  to  aleep— aerenl 
hours  at  least  before  grown  persons  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. When  they  are  no  longer  thna  diapoeaUe  a  new  state  of 
things  has  taken  place:  the  boys  are  at  school:  the  girk  fons  a 
-  party  by  themselves  with  the  **  sister**  or  govemeaai  aod  tbe  wUe  am 
Join  them  or  tbe  good  man  in  his  study — onlees  a  stodwus  danghtar 
takes  her  place — as  suits  all  parties  best;  and  this  is  no  mere  &ncy> 
piece,  bat  a  picture  fh>m  li£d.  If  the  inctore  now-a-days  can  seldon 
be  realixed  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  aOcgsd 
by  Mr.  Deqoincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  hot  becaase  ths 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  hif 
time.  Busy  men  can  see  their  little  childreD  only  by  snatches,  ss  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  bis  way— except  in  the  deeply- 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to 
spend  hours  in  jnvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  io 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Deqoinoey  observes,  that  professors  of  h'terstofe 
are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  quarrel  with  their  wives ;  yet  I  fear  there 
is  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge^s  hint,  that  their  wives  often  quar- 
rel with  tbem,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenlj 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  parpose, 
but  brings  its  own  evil  along  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.     Love  u 
strong  as  death ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life ;  that  is.  Love  in 
ideal  perfection ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  toward  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door ;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  light  wings, 
and  dulls  their  plumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure. 
The  morbid  sensitiveness   consequent  on   too  continuous  Uterary 
efforts,  combined  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  to 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  hnsband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Richter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  com- 
mon-place and  iiTitating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Lenette; 
though  even  she  could  have  loved  her  Siebenk&se,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  "  crumble  and  to  bite.**    Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  "  sud- 
beams  weighed  on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balance  give  no  qrmptoma 
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of  moving,"  and  "  his  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance  ;'^ — for  he 
was  alone,  Wonld  his  heart  have  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort  of 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  sunbeams  to  weigh 
down  a  hay-scale?  In  drawing  the  parallel  betwixt  Leibnitz  and 
Coleridge  Mr.  Deqnincey  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  German  scholar 
was  bom  into  good  circnmstanoes,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his 
career  in  life — partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  which  is 
80  mnoh  oftener  afforded  to  the  philosophic  stndent  in  Germany  than 
in  England— and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  ad- 
vantages probably  did  more  to  keep  tiie  philosopher  in  a  serene  state 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematical  studies.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  by  his  dispute  with 
Newton  oonceruiug  the  invention  of  the  differential  calculus  hastened 
his  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  men  do  not  form 
personal  attachments  of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which 
they  wed  themselves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do. 

Mr.  Dequincey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
Judgment,  *'*■  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only,  with 
wearied  and  pre-occupied  minds."  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  ser- 
vice, seems  to  me  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litera- 
ture we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.  Mr.  De- 
quincey thinks  that  he  sufficiently  corrects  the  ^^  misrepresentation" 
of  Mr.  0.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  which 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamen- 
tations about  want  of  ^^  time,  time,  time  I"  and  his  longing  to  be  ^^  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors 
and  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want."  All  this  appears  to  me  a 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  0.  sought  to  convey  "  delusive  impres- 
sions" respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.  ^^His  thesis 
was,"  says  Mr.  D.  ^^  that  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  business 
might  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  nothing  from  the  higher 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them ;  and  Herder^s  case  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Now  I  think  Mr.  C.^s  thesis 
may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  pursue  literature  as  the 
sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  literary  man  himself,  c<msequently  unfavorable  to 
literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  weighty  performances  in  litera- 
ture may  be,  as  they  have  been,  produced  in  addition  to  regular  em- 
ployment of  another  hind.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  m&re^ 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  ?  The 
question  10,  wonld  he  have  written  hUUr^  upon  the  whole,  even  if  he 
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liaa  bean  iiHffiite  cnooi^  ta  1M  <*  tiirawB  li^ 
«p  in  a  IMn«  widi  bootai  at  ooBunanjL  :**  did  b»  not  write 
iroDeveaaBitwas;  would  he  not  iwdbalily  have  writtan  i 
he  oompoaed  unte  pain  of  ftextalioii  if  Ida  wricing  did  not 
and  that  inimediatelift  EorUliikifcwliowill^aiiehii  Aa  ' 
in  the  aaaaof  tlia  penpn  whom  Mr.  Ookridga  maaai  to 
Kooh  mnrt  haTO  been  the  oeae  with  Herder  himaeU;^  if  lia  liad  bed  at 
regular  oalling.  Hr.  Deqdneey  informa  na  tiiat  thia  gM^ed  aHB  iiii 
nneeeily  and  died  before  reaohfaig  a  good  old  agei,  by  reawa  of  a 
**moet  exquisite  and  morbid  delkaoy  of  nenrooa  temperameat:"  aai 
this  he  would  hare  had  him  oomiteraofe  by  udntermpted  eoanpod- 
tionl  Doubtless  his  hypodhondria  waa  teongfat  on,  as  tiiemilsdf 
has  been  btofOf^t  on  in  nnmberiess  other  oaaea,  bj  esmssiva  mcalri 
exertion;  he  was  oTerwroni^t  by  his  two  kinds  of  woi^  that  of  Ui 
profession  and  literatore,  pursoed  as  he  poTBiiJed  than:  but  to  Asia 
withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  tiie  otlier,  with  a  large  inforioa  ef 
anxiety  over  and  abore,  would  not  have  made  him  eaaier  as  a  mm^ 
or  more  e£foettTe  as  an  anthor. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deoeive  themselTeay  when  they  fhacf  hov 
much  more  they«hould  have  done  but  for  aome  external  hindrsBMl 
Barely  original  power  and  compoeing  energy  are  no  perennial  foon- 
tain  that  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  given  to  it ;  ebe  whj 
do  80  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  oease  to  write  t 
ThU  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  men  should  be  able  to  writs 
genially  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  then  be  free  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers, 

andftaMDy  UTAx 

Their  temple  with  Um  Mnaea*  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  fW>m  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  have  said,  in  his  plsy- 
fol  mood,  '^  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  1$  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "  any  stout 
man  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  wori^ 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort  ?  The 
^^  wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C/s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  up 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economy  renders  every  man*s 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  and  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 


*  Of  "A  certain  indifllweooe  to  mooey  mattefB,**  epedfled  hj  my  fhther  ae  oae  of  tkt 
tokens  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Carlyle  anys  ^  which  certain  indifliBraDoe  mnel  he  wiae  or  wd^ 
you  would  thinic,  exactiy  as  one  pooaeeaop  much  money,  or  potMeeoa  little  !**  Mr.  Da- 
qolDoey's  ^  indifference  to  money  matters*^  in  his  tieatment  of  the  preMttt  qi 
hhn  fkr  oat  of  eight  of  Bfr.  Oolerid8e*a  practical  Tlew-H|iiit8  IbIo  tto  doida  I 
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time  or  energy  for  any  other  pursuit ;  and  thus  over-ciyilization  ope- 
rates against  coltiTation.'*'  Literature — any  extensive  parsuit  of  it — 
whether  carried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  another — must 
be  A  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
Ib  a  strong  mind  in  an  almost  Herculean  body, — a  eorutitutian  like  that 
pfa  Centaur^ — it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimulant ; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
number  of  sensitive  men — and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — it 
aets  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlyle^s  account  of  Jean  Paul  Richter^s 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  ^^  looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and 
found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate  ;^^  how  ^^  his  strength  both 
of  thought  and  resolve  did  but  increase,^*  while  he  was  ^^  sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,"  and  ^^  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  surer  founda- 
tion ;"  how  he  ^^  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  beating  of  continual  tem- 
pests ;  nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfume."  Very  effective  is  his  contrast  of  such 
a  character,  whose  ^^  better  soul,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment^ rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors," 
with  those  who  have  "  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,"  and 
"  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  influences ;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritment, 
others  a  hardened  dulness  or  deadness  of  heart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pi^es,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein." 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
things ;  first  that  if  Jean  Paul  in  Grermany  sixty  years  ago  was  "  often 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outright, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  authors,  "  the 
sprig  of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
put  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  would  have  been 
dished  up  in  this  country,  ^^  the  finest  in  the  world  if  a  man  could 
only  live  in  it!" — ^long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein 
so  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  finally  attained  independence  in  his 
own  land, — and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists ;  if  thought 

•  Mr.  Ck>ierklge  mj%  in  the  Chareh  and  State,  VI.  p.  55,  that  *«•  naiioo  eu  nerer  be  • 
too  caltinted,  Out  may  cmU  j  beeome  an  oT«r«iTUixed  race.** 
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of  iSbb  dMpor  aort^  abudaaft  ftaqr, 
w«Mtin  the  aoala,  woold  not  aaj  cf  than  kick  tiia 
if  wei^iad  agiJiMt  Irfaf^  Saeondly,  I  ima^M  lliai  Aa  «" 
portiy  eyidb"  had  bo  anall  tew  cf  body  Id  liaff  pr  up  afi 
tiiiBUglialteoa>iriaiiii;**iiKm  at kartlbaa tta aa^iorilj cf 
ioi^iiiHMM  «i«s**  wfaoaa  ooiporaal  aDa^giaa  avo  aaldw  to  ba 
pntad  by  the  tame  arithmatio  as  their  maDtal  onoa.  I  Jaiajiai  tkt 
ha  waa  at  koBt  a  tar  batter  CmUmmt  than  &  T.  0.t  fiveh  aaM 
mi^t  sport  Ibr  a  while,  in  the  heyday  of  fiia»  with  **poverty, 
and  an  eTO,  as  with  bright-epottad  wild  baarti  whkii  ha  had 
and  hameesed ;"  bot  weakar-bo^Bed  men  would  pariah  by  ttai 
inthemidstoftheprooeM;  Ae  ndf^t  travel  thriNi|^  ^  a  panhad  fie* 
hara,"  ^withont  loeii^  heart  or  aren  good-hamor;**  b«t  toeaaef 
more  ddieato  frame  ^the  atern  aandy  aoGtnda!^  wtmid  aooa  haie 
yidded  only  a  grare-t  Men  of  lettaia  and  Uteaaiy  pMiii  mn  too 
often  what  Is  st^ed,  in  trivial  irony,  **llBa  yrtiamai  apoQl  m  te 
making.^  They  eare  not  for  show  and  grandaor  im  whatit 
them,  having  enough  within,  beside  ^the  poaqi  of  gnrrea  and 
tore  offields,"  and  soper-^egal  array  of  likaa  at  tiiair  iaat,  when  th^ 
go  forth  into  oatward  natare ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  aD  ihst 
concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least  oomfortable«  stfwalioB. 
How  can  they  live  hard  and  Sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  langaid 
from  mnscnlar  inaction;  ezhansted  by  incessant  actiTity  of  braia; 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  Inxnrions^  by  refiae- 
ment  of  tboagbt  and  vividness  of  imaginatioQ  ?  ^  Indiffierenee  to 
money  matters''  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentk- 
manly  than  wise ;  say  rather  downright  inooberency  and  niMdnea^. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Povatr: 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midsi  of 
it,  if  he  does  but  seek  them  aright ;  how  much  of  the  fiend's  apfis- 
rent  bulk  is  but  a  fog- vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  It 
is  a  noble  endeavor  that  woold  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  thii 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  *^  dare  to  be  poor  !**$  Heraa  I 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — him  who 
wrote  of  ^^  the  Leech  Gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor,^ — and  the  writufi 


*  This  is  not  nMwnt  as  a  comparison  of  aun'to,  but  only  of  tlie  move  nfrfitf  Bcrii 
with  tbofe  which  It  requires  leas  iolelktctnal  leflnwnopt  to  appradato.  I  eot^cctwa.  Aa 
tha  Gamuii  public  are  more  culUrated,  intellaetaally  at  leaiC,  tkao  Ike  Bt^Uak;  lis  Ml 
say  apoa  the  whok*,  better  educated,  or  as  bighlj  poUabed  and  drOlaad. 

t  Both  bowerer  died  at  about  the  same  age,  a  few  months  beCora  eoaiplvtiiv  their  Oi 
year.  Richter  was  born  March  91,  1763,  died  NoTember  14,  I82Sl  My  Pbikcr  wm  It 
tween  nine  and  t«>n  yean*  younger,  snd  Hred  about  six  weeks  kmsw. 

t  "*  And  mighty  POets  in  their  misery  dead.**    Reaohitioa  and  iBrtnpriMili  Tia     8L 17.  L4 

f  At  leaat  in  the  sense  of  being  unable  U>*«iU«^  a /V-"    I  us  find  tkal  the  taK  Qs«^ 
terly  nottoes  with  approbation  **  a  manly,  cheerftel  tone  la  acme  roasarka  oa 
MNKUtkMi  of  literary  laborers**  in  Mr.  Buitoa*a  JIfeaMtrt  ^  Dmmd  ITasai^  m 
sdd :  •*  Um  liMi  oC  Um  MMvil  ImorovaMia  oa  whith  a 
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of  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  see  a  similarity  of  spirit  between  them,  inas- 
much as  both  show  how  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
greatness,  such  as  God  made  him  and  enabled  him  to  become  by  his 
own  energies,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
he  is  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  net- work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  "  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life"  spins  out, 
being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  this  theme  the  one  has  illu- 
mined with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lam- 
bent many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playfol  yet  power- 
ful eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
and  flashes,  and  sparkles  in  tlio  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  strong  and  steady  current.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have  blown 
into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this  object 
of  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insufficiency  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  life's  great  evils ;  if  it  be  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
which  we  do  not  create  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  is 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest, — "  cold, 
pain,  and  labor,"  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joyous,  warm  aflfection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sun- 
shine on  the  path  of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.  Richter,  with 
all  his  super-abundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  impoverish 
even  a  brave  man^s  life  cotdd  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory of  Siebenkase,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  the  thama  of 
this  piece  may  he  felt : — the  fruit  and  JUnoers  we  can  see  and  admire, 
but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhale  their  living  odors. — S.  O. 

NoTB  P.  p.  882. 

Trois  Lettres  k  Mr.  Bemond  de  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  ed  Erd- 
mann  Berol.  1840.  P.  ii.  pp.  701-2.)  "  Outre  que  j'ai  eu  soin  de 
tout  diriger  k  T^dification,  j^ai  t&ch6  de  d^terrer  et  de  r6unir  la  v^rit^ 
ens^velie  et  dissip6e  sous  les  opinions  des  diflerentes  Sectes  des  Phi- 
losophes ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  ^'out^  quelque  chose  du  mien  pour  faire 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  make 
qrielques  pas  en  avant,  while  the  unphilosophio  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  do  but  move  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qucB- 
dam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  eireulus, — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

never  yet  did  philoaophic  tnbe 

That  brings  the  planets  home  into  Um  9f 
Vol.,  m.  21 
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or 

Hoi  fMMtk  Mi  teifllr  o(  warii% 


After  the  Motttioa  quoted  ur^tOim  lij  Mr.  O.  Hie  letter  pnmtk 

tins:— 

»Le0  FonnaBiteB  oomme  te  flatonieleni  et  ks  Artetotttoicw  Ml 
ndion  de  oherehor  k  soiiroe  des  cboees  dans  ks  eanaw  finales  et  fior 
meDes.  "tf"*  fle  ont  tort  de  n^g^iger  les  eflBldenies  et  les  matiMim, 
et  d^en  inftrer,  eomme  ftkoit  Hr.  Henri  IComsoi  Anf^etare^et  fod- 
qoes  antree  FlatonideoB,  qaH  y  a  des  Ph^nomtoee  qiu  ne  peoTcnt  Hn 
azpliqnte  mtouiiqaement  Mak  de  Tantre  odt6  les  llat^rklsteB,  os 
oenx  qoi  a'attacfaent  nniqaement  ^  k  Philosophk  m6caniqne,  out  toit 
de  r^jetar  lee  oonsidirations  m^taphysiqnes,  et  de  Tonloir  toot  ejf&- 
qner  par  oe  qui  depend  de  llmagination.'* 

"  Je  me  flatte  d'avoir  pto4tr6  rHarmome  des  Affirens  riga&it  ^ 
d'aToir  Tuqae  les  deux  purtib  ont  raison,  poorvn  quHh  ne  se  dioqueni 
point ;  qne  tout  ee  kit  mteamqaement  et  m^taphymqiiement  en  mlns 
terns  dans  les  ph^nomtoes  de  k  nature,  m^  qoe  k  sooroe  de  k  m^ 
eaniqae  est  dans  k  m^taphyuqoe.  H  n'^tdt  pas  aM  de  dtoNErrir  ei 
myst^re,  par  ce  qn^  y  a  peu  de  gens  qni  se  donnent  k  peine  de 
joindre  ces  deax  sortes  d^^tades.*'  I  have  often  thoagfat  that  probe- 
bly  there  is  much  one-sided  reasoning  and  halving  of  truth  amongst 
us  at  this  day,  because  the  men  who  are  mathematical  are  not  deeply 
and  systematically  metaphysical,  and  tiee  tena;  thoee  who  are  given 
to  philosophical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion ;  while  tbe  great  patricians 
and  theologians  have  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  in 
metaphysical  sdence,— do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  examined 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  undoubtedly  to  be 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who  have  travelled 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  raetaphy>i<:s« 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmosphere,  maintain  that  this 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edi- 
fice in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  bearing 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  immediate  predecessors  opinioES 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  thej 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  argues  more 
against  that  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  the 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  part  of  that 
which  his  own  consists  of,  than  he  does  with  the  whole  world  b«nd«. 
Could  all  that  belongs  to  Leibnitz  be  abstracted  from  Kant,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  Kant  be  abstracted  from  Fichte  and  Schelling.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of  each  would  straightway  fill 
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into  a  shapeless,  baseless  wreck.  There  is  perhaps  no  fallacy  so  com- 
mon and  so  deluding  as  .the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an- 
other man^s  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man  is  decry- 
ing German  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhaps  read  a 
word  of  what  any  Gennan  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  book.", 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him  :  "  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
maa  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand. ^^* — S.  C. 


Note  Q.  p.  358. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — De  la  Recherche 
de  la  VeriU^  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  born  at  Paris,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  18,  1715.     Cousin  speaks  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher : — 

"  Nicolas  Malebranche,  Tun  des  Pdres  do  TOratoire,  genie  profond, 
cach6  sous  un  ext6rieur  pen  avantageux,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  m^taphysicien  que  la  France  ait  produit,  d6veloppa  les  idees  de 
Descartes  avec  originality,  en  les  reproduisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  animees ;  mais  son  tour  d'esprit  6minemment  religieux 
lui  fit  donner  ii  sa  philosophic  uu  caract^re  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulier.  La  theorie  de  la  connoissance,  celle  do  Torigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Timagination,  enfin 
la  m^thode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pens6e,  telles  sont  les  parties  dont 
11  a  traite  avec  le  plus  de  succes.  Malebranche  admit  la  theorie  de  la 
passivit6  de  Tentendement  et  de  Tactivite  libre  de  la  volonte ;  il  con- 
sidera  Tetenduo  coinme  ressence  des  corps,  VaLmo  comme  une  sub- 
stance essentiellement  simple,  et  Dieu  comme  le  fond  comraun  de  tout© 
existence  et  de  toute  pensee :  ces  doctrines  Tamen^rent  ii  combattre 
les  id^es  innecs  par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  h  soutenir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  toutes 
choses  de  la  mani(^re  dont  elles  s'offrent  ;!  notre  intelligence ;  il  est 
Pinfini  de  resi)ace  et  de  la  pensee,  le  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits." — Manuel^  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God.  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  iii.  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Remarques  mr  le  sentiment  du  P.  Malebranche,  &c.,  1708  (0pp.  ed. 

*  BpokoQ  by  Mr.  Deqaiooey  in  reference  to  a  celebrated  German  writer. 
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ErdinaiiafLpw4B<0-  To  oompare  thaie  two  ^Beomuaai  it  hSi^  ii» 
•truetiYe  and  interasting.  There  are  otiher  oritiqiieB  1^  ^w^fa*^"**  mea 
of  the  Father^  doctrine.  The  following  aoeomit  of  ^  laat  daya  of 
MaLebranohe  is  g^ven  in  the  life  of  Berikeley  prefizad  to  Ua  W otl^ 
the  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  finniahed  1^  Ida  brother.  ^Aft 
Paris,  ICr.  Berkel^  took  care  to  paj  hia  reqieota  to  the  iDiiBtrioQi 
P^re  Malebranohe.  He  found  this. ingenious  ihther  in  hia  oeD,  cookiai 
in  a  small  pipldn  a  medidne  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  waa  thai 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  Inngs.  The  conTersation  natural^ 
tomed  on  onr  author's  syBtem,  of  which  the  other  liad  recaved  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  Bat  the  ksae  of  thii 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebrsnche.  In  the  heat  of  diapnta- 
tion  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  finely  to  the  nata- 
nl  impetoosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenohman,  that  he  broa^ 
on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  Ins  disorder,  whloh  ouried  him  off 
a  few  days  after." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranohe  melt  away,  aa  it  w«e^ 
Bke  a  man  of  snow,  before  the  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  wm 
then  about  one-and-thirty,  splendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  potest 
with  his  tongue,  whfle  the  Father  had  ento^  his  seventy-eii^ 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind, — ^the  greatest  perhaps  that  Fnnee 
ever  produced, — -joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too 
much  for  the  decaying  tenement  of  his  body,  which  appeared  from 
the  first  so  weakly  put  together  that  the  wonder  was  how  it  ktpi  the 
metaphysician  within  the  bonnds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Tet 
his  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  his  robust 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14,  1758,  "as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  oi 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  gentle  and  pious  yet  strenuous  life. — S.  0. 


Note  Q  2,  p.  858. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  was  bom  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  says  that  he  labored  to  perfect  the  empirical  system  oi 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  up  all  the  active  faculties  of  the  sool 
to  sensibility  by  means  of  the  transformation  of  sensations.  Others, 
as  La  Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  system,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
consequences,  or  what  they  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  Materialism, 
and  a  rigorous  Determinism,  Condillac  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  the  representative  of  French  philosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
{Manuel,  pp.  208-210.)  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche,  though  French* 
men,  were  philosophers  of  so  different  a  character,  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  the  founding  of  this  French  school  than  metaphy- 
sicians of  other  nations.— S.  0. 
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Note  R.  p.  868. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Biogra- 
phie  Uhiverselle  describes  him,  the  founder  of  a  new  ara  in  the  history 
of  Modem  Philosophy^  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardine- 
shire. In  1763  he  succeeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind :  Lond.  1808,  three  vols,  in  Svo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular.  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  Svo.  which  appeared  in  1768  :  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804. 
He  also  wrote  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as 
well  as  all  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  de- 
preciation, defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pop- 
ularity, and  maintains  his  right  to  ^^  a  commendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  having 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  skepticism  on  behalf  of  common  sensed 
He  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  "observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  sensation  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism 
Reid  had  once  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original 
observation."  Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Reid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  which  had  betrayed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  having  mistaken  their  illustrative  language 
for  a  metaphysical  opinion."*  Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  language  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  be  a  *^  deep  thinker,"  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve ;  I  only  think  it  m  a  question,  and  without  oflfering  a  philo- 
sophical opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Reid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  cloud- weavers  and  phantasts,  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  Lamb's  Essay  entitled 
"  Imperfect  Sympathies."  His  bantering  style  too  is  more  popular 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and  modesly  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  suflficient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.  I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression — (I  do  not  call  it  a  judgment) — that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sighted  and  clever  as  his 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  vigor  in  commanding  and 

^  Id  Uiis  miMppreheDaion  ProfeMor  Stewirt  haa  foUowtd  hbn,  at  ia  eyideot  flrom  El»- 
menta,  chap.  W.  lection  U. 
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preseaatiDg  a  limited  Tiew  of  the  sntsJeet  of  external  peroeptioii,  ii  the 
best  charaoteristic  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry.  And  was  it  not  this  nusta- 
ken  part  of  his  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  in  extcn- 
sioh  of  that  of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  hi^  reputation 
of  ^^the  founder  of  a  new  lera?"  Dr.  Beid*s  great  merit,  even  ac^ 
coring  to  Stewart,  consisted  in  his  having  *'  had  courage  to  lay  ssuk 
aU  the  hypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  percep- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  dif&culty  in  aJl  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact^  But  if  he  misunderstood  that  language,  and 
combated,  as  Sir  James  affirms  (p.  164)  ^^  imaginary  antagonists,^  where 
was  his  victory?  Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and  that  which  gave  it  great  part  of  its 
savor  to  the  pubUc  ?  Did  he  really  advance  the  sdence  of  metaphysicB 
materially  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of 
Berkeley?  The  answer  to  Berkeley  from  the  first  had  been:  ^'Xer- 
ertheless  we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  presents  itself 
within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things  without  us,  does  re- 
ally tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  what  they  are  in 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our  existence, 
and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  mindss  from  thinking 
otherwise,  is  a  suflScient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  KeiJ's  expbma- 
tion  amonnt  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expre>setl !  Bui  i«o 
mnch  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  the  objecti'^n 
to  his  theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  iLe 
contrary,  and  tried  to  push  it  aside — it  was  the  only  obstacle  that  <iiJ 
not  yield  to  his  victorious  hand.f 

That  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applaa^o  in  Pariii, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Royer  Collard,/tf tor*  the  supposition  that  it 
was  cleai-  rather  than  deep ;  smart,  rather  than  characterized  by  tLe 
grave  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  grasps  a  somcthihg  m^>rc  oi 
truth, — a  real*aud  substantial  something.  Hume's  complimeui  to  Dr. 
Reid's  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  jren- 
tlemanly  antagonist.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  as  p»:)lite  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  he  had  not  "indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  and  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fairness 
and,  what  he  undertook  to  defend,  "  common  sense." 

Dngald  Stewart,  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,  and  improver 
of  his  philosophy,  was  born  in  the  College  of  Edinborough  in  1753, 
became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  in  June, 
1828.  He  published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  in  1792,  Philosophical  Essays  in  1810,  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  and 

*  Elements,  p.  69. 

t  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  as.  Sl-^-e-?. 
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other  works.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  given  his  character,  as  a 
man  and  an  aathor,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit.  1880. 
— S.  0. 

Note  S.  p.  357 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  hronght  forward  in  The  Friend  (II. 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait's  Mag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly  given  hy  Leibnitz  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foucher,  Sur  quelques  axiomes  philosophiques^  in 
which  he  says,  "^  craignez  point,  Monsieur,  la  tortue  que  Us  Pir- 
rhoniens  faisoient  aller  aussi  vite  qu'Achille.  *  *  *  Uh  espace  di- 
visible sans  Jin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  Jin.  Je  ne  con- 
sols point  d'' indivisibles  physiques  sans  miracle,  etje  erois  que  la  nature 
peut  reduire  les  corps  d  la  petitesse  que  la  GiomStrie  pent  amsidererP 
In  his  rejoinder  to  Foncher's  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St. 
Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  i.  pp. 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  when 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  nou>s  or  now-existents 
— iK  rwv  vvv  bvTuv  ddtcupiTuv — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude. 
See  the  editor^s  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to 
above. — S.  0. 
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